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PREFACE. 


Some  fictitious  dialogues  and  incidents  formed  part  of  the  in- 
troductory chapters  of  this  book  as  at  first  written.  !From  the 
present  edition  all  such  matter  has  been  carefully  expunged, 
and  with  a  view  to  other  requisite  omissions  and  numerous  addi- 
tions the  whole  work  has  undergone  a  strict  revision. 

By  courtesies  received  alike  from  friends  and  strangers  I 
have  been  much  helped.  To  a  friend  I  owe  the  possession  of  a 
lithograph  from  a  portrait  of  Palissy,  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  Saintes  to  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  editor  of  the  quarto 
edition  of  his  works.  The  portrait  is  obviously  genuine,  and 
(with  the  omission  of  a  large  vase  placed  in  the  Potter's  hands) 
has  been  reproduced  in  miniature  for  the  further  illustration  of 
this  story  of  his  life.  To  a  stranger,  Mr.  Wasbrough,  of  Let- 
comb  Regis,  near  Wantage,  I  am  indebted — ^through  the  kind 
suggestion  of  another  stranger — for  Hberty  to  introduce  also  a 
sketch  of  what  I  think  must  be  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  Palissy-ware  possessed  by  any  person  in  this 
[country.  To  a  stranger  again,  M.  Charles  Itead,  of  Paris,  I 
[have  thanks  to  pay  for  a  courtesy  through  which  I  became,  for 
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the  first  time,  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  M.  Crottet,  pastor 
of  the  Eeformed  Church  at  Pons.  The  local  research  made  by 
that  gentleman  has  enabled  me  to  add  many  illustrative  touches 
to  the  sketch  of  Palissy  as  a  Eeformer  in  Saintonge. 

To  Mr.  John  Porster  I  owe  thanks  for  help  of  every  kind 
that  courtesy  or  friendship  can  suggest.  Let  me  confess,  that 
when  I  first  wished  to  obtain  for  Bernard  Palissy  some  of  the 
popular  recognition  due  to  him  as  one  of  the  world's  best 
heroes,  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  get  few  readers  for  my  book 
if  it  were  presented  only  as  a  grave  biography  of  an  obscure 
'  Prenchman,  by  an  Englishman  still  more  obscure.  An  Anglo- 
Prench  alliance  of  that  kind  I  could  not  help  isistruatii^ 
Thus  it  was  that  the  fi^ction  found  its  way  into  the  early  chap- 
ters of  the  work,  and  the  whole  of  it  might  have  been  ao  cor- 
rupted but  for  Mr.  Porster's  timLcly  counseL 

In  this  edition  of  Palissy,  as  in  Cardan,  authority  is  cited  for 
aU  information  that  relates  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative; and  I  quote  PalisEy  himself— as  Cardan  was  quoted, 
whenever  possible — ^from  copies  of  his  works  printed  under  hi» 
own  supervision. 

In  a  thoughtful  little  tract  on  Bernard  Palissy,  by  M.  Alfred 
Dumeanil,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the  neglect  hitherto  suf- 
fered by  that  most  genuine  of  working  men,  which,  as  the  words 
of  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  I  wish  to  quote.  "  In  writing 
this  legend,"  he  says,  "  I  have  thought  with  a  surprise  not  free 
from  alarm,  how  completely  Palissy  has  remained  unknown  to 
the  peasants  whose  tongue  he  employed  so  well,  to  the  wise  mem 
whose  science  he  should  have  reformed.     0  tyranny  of  the 
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Schools,  level  with  that  of  despotism !  routine  that  dries  up 
generation  after  generation, — ^when  is  your  reign  to  end  ? 

"  "Who  shall  hope  now  to  teach  the  people,  when  the  sole 
writer  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasants  who  spoke  to  them  in 
their  language  of  their  life,  of  their  labours,  of  jiheir  interests, 
from  pure  experience  alone,  is^not  known  to  them  even  by 
name  after  three  centuries  ?  "Who  will  be  worthy,  who  will  be 
capable  of  instructing  the  people,  when  this  man,  whose  entire 
life  was  a  constant  initiation,  who,  seeking  an  Art  by  which  to 
subsist,  raised  himself,  step  by  step,  to  the  creation  of  several 
modem  Sciences,  has  received  no  attention  either  from  the  wise 
or  from  the  simple  ? 

"  And  now  in  our  time  all  the  ideas  of  this  man  are  re- 
awakened in  the  minds  of  the  learned.  His  theories  on  waters, 
stones,  marl,  and  manure,  have  been  confirmed;  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Palaeontology,  Hydrostatics,  Physical  Greography, 
Organic  Chemistry,  have  been  constituted  sciences;  Palissy 
enters  into  all  his  rights  as  an  observer  and  discoverer.  If 
true  glory  advances  slowly,  its  advance  is  sure.  It  will  con- 
I  sist,  for  Palissy,  less  in  vain  honours  and  statues  than  in  the 
animating  of  young  men  who,  ever  more,  press  Grod-ward  in 
their  search  for  light.'* 

Lovdofi^  October^  1855. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BIBTH.  OI*  A.  WOSKMAlf . 

PoB  tlie  Imf^  of  Bernard  PkSbsj'  T  ean  tesmgn  no  more  preeise 
^bte  than  the  ycae  1509,  vnth  a  ccmcession  that  tbs8  joarf  be 
wrong  wrtMn  a  Kraft  of  lanr  jiears  on  either  rade;^  The  date 
clkosen  hj  M.  €a|>^  laSa  kdtesi  editor,  is  151(» 

Of  tke  Inrftltplaee  of  Benmrd  PaKssy  we  onI]r  knoivr  tibri;  H^  was 
somewkere  in  tlie  diocese  of  Ages.  M.  Op,  who  is  £]ltowed  hf 
saeeeediag  wri'ters,^  dees^  indeed,  trndertake  to  be  porlieisilsp.  He 
telb  OS  that  FeJIssj  was  bora  at  Chapelle  Bftrom,  a  poor  bamlet 
near  t^  small  town  of  Biioo,  is  IVngoid. 

The  town  of  BIroa  fie9  99  aesr  the  sov^ra  boundazj  of  Peri- 
gardf  vKj^n  the  little  rirer  Lade,  that  to  deseend  fbe  Lade  onlj 
so  far  a»  to  ChxpeSe  Kion,  is  to  eross  froeo  Perigofd  into  the 
Agenoisk  Chapelle  fiSron  is  placed  about  ^heee^-qamekn^  of  a  mile 
over  the  border ;  but  althoogh  potitiealty  mtoated  in  the  diocese 
of  Agen,  it  belongs,  by  virtue  of  its  scenery,  to  Perigord. 

Pengord  n  a  pi'uviuue^  in  part  hiiijr  and  meimtaiBioiis^  m  part 
maide  up  of  barren  pluns^  In  the  dayi^  of  FsRssy,  it  abounded 
iBore  thflor  il^  now  does'  kv  IbresC  tracts^  coHlaiBlHg  Bmny  wahnit- 

\  The  mngtmeot  mt  tbuk  aofafifBat  aiiseft  «Ht.  of  knowK  fiKtsia  tlieli&of  Pa^ 
lifliBgr,  and  has  therefbre  been  placed  in  the  Appendix  (A). 

*'(EuvreramplHatdejBernart0PttXsBffi]paTl?ml'j^^  Fufs.    IHr> 

'  iMdbeft  et  0«,  ia4k 

>  Memoirs  of  Cdebrcsted  Chamxcteps^  (Translailion.)  Bentky,  1854.  YoL  L 
p.2Z7.    BbrnmtfftiSt8y,lelhtmrafJWrTf1^Am9$J>tmm^  TmSSjlSSl. 
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trees,  and  chestnuts  in  such  great  ahundance  that  they  formed  the 
staple  food  of  the  poor  natives.  These  chestnuts  also  aided  in  the 
fattening  of  herds  of  pigs,  whose  noses  were  at  all  times  prompt 
to  perceive  where  truffles  jrere  concealed  under  the  light  soil 
within  the  forest.  The  wealth  of  Ferigord  depended  on  its  forests 
and  its  pigs  ;  in  an  inferior  degree,  on  oxen,  upon  vineyards,  and 
the  oil  extracted  from  its  nuts.  Its  truffles  were  then,  as  now,  an 
appreciated  luxury;  and  perhaps  the  notion  of  combining  with 
these  dainties  in  a  pie  the  excellent  pheasants  which  are  fattened 
in  the  truffle-yielding  woods,  had  already  dawned  upon  men  as  the 
great  idea  which  was  hereafter  to  make  Ferigord  illustrious. 

Over  the  vast  heaths,  and  through  the  woods,  and  by  the 
numerous  river-torrents  which  the  mountains  pour  upon  the  pro- 
vince, walked  a  free-hearted,  clever,  lively  race  of  men.  Hard  and 
energetic  as  their  dialect  was  their  war-loving  character,  and  good 
recruits  were  yielded  from  their  number  to  the  many  armies  called 
for  in  that  period  of  troubles.  Many  armies  had  been  marching 
into  and  out  of  France,  hither  and  thither,  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Palissy ;  moreover,  since  the  consolidation  of 
the  monarchy,  neglect  had  been  suffered  by  districts  distant 
from  the  central  power — by  Ferigord  and  its  neighbours  among 
the  rest.  Therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
traces  of  former  cultivation  were  already  beginning  to  be  e£faced, 
and  the  internal  wealth  of  Ferigord  was  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
life-blood  of  France — ^then  in  a  diseased  condition  (as  it  very  often 
is,  causing  the  body  of  the  country  to  be  frequently  disfigured  by 
eruptions) — the  life-blood  then  gathering  about  the  head,  caused 
that  to  throb  in  a  distressing  manner,  while  it  left  a  chill  at  the 
extremities. 

Through  Chapelle  Biron  flows  the  river  Lade,  a  little  tributary 
to  the  Lot ;  the  waters  of  the  Lot  flow  into  the  Garonne.  By 
these  rivers  the  Agenois,  the  district  submitted  to  the  diocese  of 
Agen,  is  made  fertile.  Fhysically,  the  Agenois  differs  only  from 
its  northern  neighbour,  Ferigord,  in  having  larger  rivers,  more 
vines,  fewer  hills,  and  a  soil  more  uniformly  generous.  The 
barren  tract  about  Chapelle  Biron  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
Agenois,  but,  as  we  said  before,  of  Ferigord.     If,  therefore,  it  was 
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in  Chapelle  Biron  that  Palissy  was  born,  it  would  please  the  fanci- 
ful to  show  how  well  he  had  been  fitted  with  a  birthplace.  The 
variety  of  scene,  the  combinations  of  fertility  and  barrenness, 
would  make  a  scrap  of  Perigord  poetically  fit  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  a  man  who  lived  through  scenes  of  intense  contrast ;  who  was 
free-hearted,  clever,  lively  as  men  are  who  play  upon  the  heaths 
when  they  are  children ;  who  was  grandly  energetic,  and  if  not 
'  delighting  in  a  war  with  men,  warred  against  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  with  a  heroism  that  comniunicates  even  to  the 
baldest  records  of  hb  life  the  colour  of  romance. 

Unluckily,  we  are  unable  to  attach  much  credit  to  the  theory 
which  has  deposited  the  birthplace  of  Palissy  upon  the  skirts  of 
Perigord.  That  he  was  native  of  the  fertile  Agenois,  all  writers, 
on  the  assurance  of  his  contemporaries,  will  of  course  agree.  By 
simple  misconception,  he  has  now  and  then  been  chronicled  in 
dictionaries  as  a  native  of  the  town  of  Agen.  Some  hamlet  was 
probably  his  birthplace ;  but  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Chapelle 
Biron  is  insufficient.  It  is  no  more,  I  believe,  than  this :  that 
there  is  at  Chapelle  Biron  a  kiln,  bearing  the  name  of  Palissy ; 
and  that  a  family  with  that  name,  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Potter,  had  for  some  time  resided  on  the  spot.^  Now  we  know 
with  certainty  that  the  father  of  Palissy  could  not  have  been  a 
potter.  Bernard  himself  tells  us,  that  when  he  commenced  his 
own  experiments  in  pottery  he  '^had  never  seen  earth  baked  ;"^ 
therefore  his  father's  livelihood  could  not  have  been  drawn  out  of 
a  kiln.  The  existence  of  a  Palissy  family  upon  the  spot  may  make 
it  probable,  that  among  the  descendants  of  the  Potter,  who  had 
many  children,  one  settled  at  Chapelle  Biron,  following  in  a  rude 
way  the  calling  which  had  made  his  family- name  famous  in  the 
History  of  Art ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  Bernard  was  bom  at 

*  CEuvres  de  Palissy,  par  Paal-Antoine  Cap,  Notice  Historique,  p.  iv. 

*  ".  .  .  par  ceque  jen^auoiaiamaisveacuireterre."  .  .  .  JDiscotirs 
Admirabks,  &c.,  &c.  (Paris,  1580),  p.  276.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  discourse 
entitled  VArt  de  Terre,  which  will  be  found  translated  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Artist  in  Earth,"  at  the  end  of  this  biography.,  Nothing  could  be  more  decisive 
than  thia  evidence ;  yet  it  is  curious  how  many  pages  of  error  M.  Lamartine 
founds  on  M.  Cap^s  erroneous  paragraph.  He  creates  out  of  it  a  completely 
false  account  of  Bemard^s  youth. 
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llmt  i^bce.  Still,  therelbre,  ilie  dovbt  murt  Im  afloiied  to 
about  dm  fiortbn  of  onr  mJbjeclL  Of  sone  of  the  graideBt  riy«EB 
wiiidi  fertOiie  our  world,  the  8oiii«e  ham  been  for  ages  nadisoovcied 
—of  manj  eyea  the  enstenoe  was  for  eenturiei  imknowo,  ejupept 
to  the  few  dwellers  by  their  banks. 

Coneeming  the  parentage  of  Bernard  Palissy,  we  am,  I  tfami^ 
safely  infer  one  or  two  leading  foots.     The  bnshieaB  to  wbidi  he 
was  educated,  was  tiiat  of  a  glass-painter,^  and  worker  generaify 
in  painted  glass.     Painted  windows  were  formed  both  after  the 
manner  of  mosaic-work  (which  had  originated  Ae  mTention),  hj 
the  artiadc  combination  of  fragments  of  glass  differently  coloured, 
and  also  by  the  fixing  upon  sheet-glass  of  pigments  laid  on  with 
a  brush.     Glass-making,  and  all  the  processes  conneeted  with  the 
shaping  and  colouring  of  glass,  belonged  to  the  art  of  Verreriey 
whi<^  was  accounted  in  the  days  of  Palissy,  and  long  before  and 
afterwards,  an  honourable  occupation.     Not  honourable  or  wmv 
«1iipfol  in  the  vague  sense  employed  by  our  own  trading  corpora- 
tions, but  literally  an  occupation  which  a  nobleman  might  follow 
without  loss  of  caste  in  the  eyes  of  a  punctilious  community. 

There  were  two  or  three  such  noble  trades,  and  there  was  need 
of  them.  Penny-needing  nobles  swarmed  formerly  in  France,  aa 
they  do  now  in  Spain  or  Austria.  They  were  bora  to  the  right 
of  talking  big  and  eating  little.  They  received  a  birthright,  and 
paid  for  It  with  their  potage.  For  the  benefit  of  such  men,  or 
rather  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  order  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to 

^  *' .  .  .  auasi  aj-ie  entretenu  longtemps  la  vitrerie,  iusqnes  a  ce  qne  faye 
«st^  asseur^  ponuolr  yinre  de  Fart  de  terre." — Discovrs  Admirables,  p.  271.  IL 
dLanuutine,  upon  no  authority  at  all,  gives  tkis  very  seatimental  aoeount  of  Pa- 
lissy's  becoming  a  glass-painter :  "  Artistic  taste,  which  always  in  the  first 
instance  connects  itself  with  religious  worship,  as  if  it  were  anxioas  to  r«tam 
ta  its  flonnoe  and  exaJi  itself  by  its  assodaiaoa  with  things  divine— dawned  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  potter  from  the  splendid  gothic  designs  of  the  coloured 
windows  of  his  cathedr^.  He  knew  that  this  glass,  which  allowed  the  sun- 
beams to  pass  into  the  church,  and  exhibited  the  wonderful  Aoenes  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Gospel,  consisted  only  of  earth  and  sand  mofi(t  carefully'  tempered  by 
Uie  hand  of  man,  purified  and  hardened  in  the  fire,  and  made  trabqtarent  as 
lodt-crystel  by  prscesses  resembling  magic  From  that  d^,  the  earth  he 
loved  so  wall  seemed  to  bim  mere  mud;  Idfl  imagination  put  before  him  a 
wander  to  initate  aad  other  wonders  to  discoyer.  He  quitted  his  faihar's  lain, 
■aoA  appzentieed  himself  to  aome  workmen  in  glass,  who  at  that  dme  ranked 
almost  with  the  nobility,  on  account  of  the  sdence  and  dignity  of  thdr  art* — 
Celebrated  Characters,    BenUey,  1864.   Vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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present  these  ragged  noUes  from  breaking  down  the  platform 
which  elevates  men  noble  by  their  birth  above  men  noble  by  their 
honesty,  it  was  from  early  times  thought  prudent  to  honour  one  or 
two  tmdes,  by  allowing  noblemen  to  get  their  bread  in  them 
without  a  loss  of  dignity.  Thus  glass  and  glory  came  to  be  akin. 
I  mean,  of  course^  the  glory  which  consists  in  a  nobility  by  right 
of  calfskin,  as  separated  from  and  lifted  over  a  nobility  by  right  of 
aonl.  Some  satirist,  no  doubt,  suggested  glass  as  a  fit  substance  to 
be  paired  with  glory  of  this  kind,  sinee  both  were  blown  after  the 
fiuhion  of  a  bubble,  both  could  be  seen  through  by  a  man  with 
healthy  eyes,  and  both  required  forbearance  in  the  handling* 

The  infusion  of  nobility  into  the  glass  trade  was  so  complete, 
that  a  belief  arose,  and  has  been  to  this  day  miuntained  in  many 
plaoes,  that  nobles  only  wene  permitted  to  engage  in  this  employ- 
ment; that  they  transmitted  the  trade  to  their  children,  and 
allowed  no  new  business  to  be  opened  by  a  stranger,  unless  he 
produced  his  patents  of  nobility.  By  law  this  never  was  the  fact ; 
by  custom  it  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  however,  in  a  few 
districts,  while  in  others  glass- working  was  practised  by  men  who 
had  not  the  immunities  of  the  noble  class,  and  certainly  did  not 
acquire  them  by  virtue  of  their  occupation.  The  practice  of 
Verrerie  was  in  fact,  as  I  before  said,  honound>le ;  it  might  be 
practised  by  a  noble  without  loss  of  caste,  although  it  did  not 
elevate  men  out  of  lower  classes,  otherwise  than  by  associating 
them  with  what  was  thought  to  be  a  gentlemanly  occupation. 

Poor  nobles,  labouring  for  food  ae  glas&-workers,  taught  the 
trade^  to  their  sons ;  and  as  few  who  laboured  would  be  wil- 
ling to  communicate  their  secrets  to  strangers,  in  whom  they 
'  had  not  the  interest  of  near  relationship,  it  will  be  more  espe- 
eially  true  of  glass- workers,  as  it  was  true  very « generally  of 
most  trades  formerly,  and  is  true  rather  generally  now,  that 
the  occupation  of  the  &ther  comes  to  be  the  occupation  of  the 
son.  Bernard  Palissy  we  know  to  have  been  bom  poor,  and  to 
have  received  in  his  childhood  no  more  than  a  peasant's  education, 
except  that  he  learned  to  draw^  and  paint  on  glass.     We  cannot 

^  **  Dieu  m'anoit  donn^  d'entendre  quelqne  chose  de  la  poartraitiure.*'-^i>i»- 
eowrs  AdmrdbUs,  p.  274.     With  Palissy's  occupations  from  the  first,  drainng 
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err  much  in  inferring,  therefore,  that  his  father  was  a  glass- 
worker.  Additional  testimony  is,  however,  furnished  hj  the  fact 
that  Palissy,  himself  hred  to  Verrerte,  apparently  believes  the 
art  to  be  confined  to  nobles.^  He  speaks  at  all  times,  not  from 
books,  but  from  experience.  We  may  then  with  certainty,  per- 
haps, infer  that  he  himself  belonged  to  one  of  the  innumerable 
families  of  petty  nobles ;  and  in  that  case,  undoubtedly,  the  trade 
to  which  he  was  educated  he  acquired  from  the  instructions  of  his 
father.     Writing  in  later  life,  Palissy  says : 

"I  beg  you  to  consider  awhile  our  glasses,  which,  throug^k 
having  been  too  common  among  men,  have  fallen  to  so  vile  a  price, 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  make  them  live  more  sordidly 
than  Paris  porters.  The  occupation  is  noble,  and  the  men  who 
work  at  it  are  nobles ;  but  several  who  exercise  that  art  as 
gentlemen,  would  gladly  be  plebeians,  and  possess  wherewith  to 
pay  the  taxes." 

Of  these  glass-workers,  living  more  sordidly  than  Paris  porters, 
we  have  accounts  somewhat  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Palissy, 
which  do  not  indicate  that  they  improved  in  their  condition. 
The  fine  gentleman  who  travelled  out  of  town,  found,  buried  in 
the  gloom  of  a  wild  forest  men  whose  sylvan  solitude  he  celebrated 
in  the  cant  phrase  of  his  day.  The  simplicity,  the  candour,  the 
remoteness  from  men  and  the  propinquity  to  birds,  enjoyed  by 
the  glass-workers  in  the  great  wood,  were  duly  envied  by  the 
little  gentleman,  who  nevertheless  would  have  felt,  as  against  bis 
own  person,  the  suspicion  of  simplicity  to  be  an  insult,  and  who 
did  not  venture  to  be  candid  even  to  himself.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  a  glorious  birthright  to  be  idle,  professed  to  admire 
the  painful  toil  by  which  the  rough  men  in  the  woods  earned  their 
exemption  from  the  vapours ;  and  never  could  the  head  under 
a  wig  forget  the  day  when,  for  some  festival,  i/viild  hair  was 
combed,  and  rugged  beards  were  shaven,  by  the  mirror  of  a  pool 

was  associated,  and  it  therefore  has  freqnent  mention  in  his  works.    From  this 
passage  we  may  suppose  the  taste  to  have  been  developed  very  early. 

^  "  L'estat  est  noble,  &  les  hommes  qui  y  besongnent  sont  nobles :  mais  plu- 
sieurs  sont  gentils  hommes  pour  exercer  ledit  art,  qui  voudroyent  estre  rotu- 
riers  et  auoir  de  quoy  payer  les  subsides  des  Princes." — Discours  Admirdbksj 
p.  267. 
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in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, — when,  rudely  accoutred  and  after 
an  antique  way,  the  knights  of  the  glade  made  holiday,  and 
bowed,  like  creatures  out  of  Ariosto,  at  the  feet  of  the  wild 
beauties  of  the  hamlet.  The  forest-chace  of  a  wild  dinner,  and 
the  red  glow  of  the  furnace  after  sunset  upon  moss  and  bark  of 
trees,  supplied  the  traveller  with  themes  for  a  sickly,  tepid 
eloquence,  which  leaves,  after  evaporation,  a  distinct  trace  of 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  glass- workers  were  miserably  poor. 

The  furnaces  and  hamlets  of  these  people  were  generally  tojbe 
found  in  the  recesses  of  a  forest,  and  for  the  choice  of  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  good  reasons  existed.  At  a  period  when  domestic 
buildings  were  much  more  combustible  than  they  now  are,  the 
existence  of  glass  furnaces  within  a  town  was  a  decided  source  of 
risk.  It  was  the  banishment  of  glass-huts  from  the  town  itself,  in 
the  year  1291,  which  caused  the  establishment  near  Venice  of  the 
famous  glass-works  of  Murano.  Glass  had  been  made  in  Gaul 
from  the  remote  time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  the  French  did  not 
neglect  those  measures  of  precaution  which  were  thought  requisite 
in  other  conntries,  and  of  which  we  find  records  at  a  later  period 
in  London  also.  Moreover,  to  the  glass- workers  themselves, 
when  wood  was  their  fuel,  and  the  ashes  of  certain  twigs,  and  of 
fern,  were  used  as  an  ingredient  in  their  manufacture,  it  was  more 
convenient  to  build  their  workshops  in  the  wood,  where  articles  of 
which  they  were  in  daily  want  smrounded  them,  and  they  were 
saved  much  loss  of  time,  or  much  expense  of  carriage.  For  this 
reason,  either  scattered  or  singly,  or  collected  with  the  dwellings 
'  of  their  owners  into  little  woodland  hamlets,  the  fires  of  the  French 
glass- workers  were  lighted,  in  the^days  of  Palissy,  most  frequently 
in  the  recesses  of  a  forest. 

Very  reasonably,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that  in  a  hamlet  of 
the  kind  thus  indicated  Palissy  was  born  ;  that  as  a  child  he  rolled 
upon  the  moss  and  ripened  with  the  chestnuts.  Bits  of  coloured 
glass  held  a  high  place,  no  doubt,  among  his  early  toys,  and  some 
of  his  first  lessons  must  have  been  those  which  taught  him  to  dis- 
tinguish between  certain  minerals,  by  the  burning  of  which  upon 
its  surface  glass  was  coloured.  Of  the  learning  of  his  day  none 
was  communicated  to  the  child.     The  invention  of  printing  had  re- 
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vived  letteiSy  and  created  with  the  power  the  desire  to  read.  Italy 
excepted,  little  literature  had  heen  then  added  by  Europe  to  the 
stores  of  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  bequeathed  to  us  by 
ancient  Greece  and  Borne.  Whatever  folly  may  attach  in  oar 
own  day  to  an  exclusive  study  of  the  aocients,  borrowed  from 
our  forefathers,  to  the  neglect  of  better  things,  that  folly  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  our  forefathers  themselves.  Before  they  had  the 
minds  of  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Moliere,  Cervantes,  Humboldt,  and 
some  thousand  more,  to  study,  it  was  io  Greek  and  Latin  that  they 
had  to  seek  the  highest,  and,  with  some  obvious  exceptions,  the 
only  literature  which  tended  to  the  education  of  the  worid.  The 
d^g^ree  of  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin  was  therefore  the  test 
of  education  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  and  fairly  so.  It  has  con* 
tinned  until  lately  the  test,  evea  in  our  own  day;  because  we 
idly  followed  an  old  rule,  after  the  reason  of  it  had  for  years  de- 
parted 

Palissy  afterwards,  conscious  of  his  iunate  strength,  a  litde  glo- 
ried in  his  want  of  Greek  and  Latin.^  But  he  has  not  yet 
learnt,  perhaps,  that  languages  so  named  exist.  For  now  he 
plays  before  us  as  a  child,  busy  beside  the  forest  brook,  or  ponder- 
ing upon  the  structure  of  a  chestnut.  The  child,  exchanging 
hours  of  reverie  for  madcap  freaks  and  noisy  pastimes,  follows  now 
the  impulse  of  a  mind  created  to  be  thoughtful,  now  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  lively  laughter-loving  temperament,  which  works  upon  a 
body  gifted  with  the  fullest  health.  Knowing  what  fatigues  and 
what  privations  swept  over  that  body,  and  left  it  in  possession  of  a 
vigorous  old  age,  we  guess  how  the  rich  blood  could  tinge  its  cheeks 
in  the  first  days  when  it  still,  had  few  pursuits  more  trouble- 
some than  butterflies  to  chase.  Knowing  that,  throughout  life 
to  the  last,  and  at  a  time  when  others  often  sink  into  mechanical 
existence,  Bernard  Pjdissy  retained  a  quick  eye,  a  clear  head,  and 

»  "  le  n'ay  point  eu  d*autre  liure  que  le  cid  et  la  terre,  lequel  est  conncu  ^ 
tons,  et  4at  6xmn4  k  tons  de  comunstre  et  lire  ce  beau  Vaue.^—Ditc^ws  Ad- 
mirablet,  p.  199.  **  Et  comment  ?  vondrois  tu  contredire  a  vn  tel  89avant  pcr- 
softnage,  toy  qui  n'ds  rien?  None  S9avon8  que  Cardan  est  vn  medecin  famcux, 
le  quel  a  regent^  a  Tolette  &  qui  a  compost  plunenrs  Unres  en  laogue  Latine: 
&  toy  qui  n'as  que  la  laogue  de  ta  mere,  en  quoy  est  oe  que  tu  le  voudrois  coDr 
tre^aie?"^JDitcowr8  Admtxibles,  p.  211.    Many  other  passages  might  be  sa- 
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s  dean  heart — keen  to  detect  tnidi,  and  fearless  to  maintam  it, 
aiiDple  as  a  ehild,  and  playful  as  a  child,  for  fourBOOie  yean, — we 
guess  that  in  his  hoyhood  he  could  romp  with  vigour  when  he  was 
not  in  ihe  mood  lor  reverie. 

But  it  was  not  all  holiday  to  Bernard  in  Lis  youth.  Whether 
the  child  learnt  that  lesson,  escaped  seldom,  which  is  taught  within 
die  wails  of  home,  when  lips  which  have  heen  shaped  a  thousand 
times  to  kisses,  model  in  clay  the  last  smile  that  can  only  rot^  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  father, 
that  IS  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  a  glass-painter,  was  transmitted  to 
the  son.  Bernard  learnt  to  read  and  write.  The  minerals  em- 
ployed in  staining  glass,  and  some  few  of  their  properties,  had  to  he 
learned  also,  and  they  made  up  the  child's  first  lesson  in  chemistry, 
a  sdenoe  which  he  afterwards — in  Nature,  not  in  hooks — ^punned 
with  ardour.  An  unconquerable  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  deter- 
mined freedom  in  obeying  its  dictates,  were  inborn  elements  which 
iwould  disj^y  their  riile  over  the  child's  mind  as  clearly  as  they 
asserted  afterwards  their  sway  over  the  man.  We  use  our  fancies 
y^ery  little,  if  we  picture  the  boy  Bernard  fingering  his  hjthe/s 
drugs,  and  asking  questions  concerning  them,  which  nnee  his 
father  cannot  give  sufiicient  answers,  he  walked  out  into  the  wood 
to  think  over,  or  ask  again  of  Nature,  in  whose  language  (richer 
than  the  Greek  or  Latin)  he  was  then  beginning  to  be  versed. 
Digging,  to  ascertain  what  minerals  his  native  earth  can  yield, 
combining,  roasting,  and  experimenting,  we  may  fancy  the  boy 
happy;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  think  that  he  omitted  such 
amusements.  Again,  the  business  of  the  glass-painter  requires 
ikat  he  should  paint  firom  certain  patterns  pkced  under  the  glass,  or 
woi^  according  to  a  given  plan,  unless  he  should  himself  be  able  to 
uriginate  designs.  However  the  ease  may  have  been  with  Paiissy 
the  &ther,  Paiissy  the  son  was  not  content  to  copy  plans  and 
drawings,  without  labouring  on  so  that  he  might  become  himself 
•a  artist.  The  diligence  with  which  young  Bemaid  practised 
drawing  during  these  first  years^  had  a  marked  influence  over  his 
career  in  afier-lifie.  Nature  si^plied  him  with  his  copies :  the 
trees  of  his  own  wood,  adjaeent  rocks,  the  birds,  the  lizards,  or  his 
mother's  face,  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient  and  the 
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most  welcome  objecta  to  a  draughtsman  whose  appointed  Tolumej 
were  the  works  of  Nature,  and  whose  chief  delight  was  a  minute 
o1;>servation  of  her  ways. 

Thus,  then,  it  came  to  pass  that  Bernard  Palissy,  by  the  tinxo 
he  had  grown  lusty,  and  acquired  a  down  upon  his  chin,  mras 
qualified  not. only  to  assist  his  father  in  the  honourable  trade  o£ 
Verrerie,  but  was  at  the  same  time  skilful  to  gpratify  the  vanity  or 
affection  of  his  neighbours,  by  painting  images  of  them,  or  of  their 
houses,  or  whatever  other  things  they  loved,  on  sheets  of  paper. 
But  the  trade  of  glass-painting,  which  had  borne  good  fruit  not 
long  before,  was  at  that  timc^  falling  rapidly  into  the  yellow  lea£* 
The  son,  upon  the  boundaries  of  manhood,  with  the  hopes  of  life 
before  him,  capable  of  independent  toil,  was  out  of  place  as  partner 
with  his  father,  in  a  business  that  provided  to  a  single  household 
scanty  sustenance.    Nor,  in  the  present  instance,  did  so  listless  an 
arrangement  suit  the  mind  of  a  youth  eager  to  see  and  learn.  i 

So  scton,  therefore,  as  his  limbs  were  duly  knitted,  and  his  mind 
was  strengthened  into  capability  of  separate  existence,  Bernard 
Palissy,  aged  about  eighteen  years,  shouldered  a  scanty  wallet, 
scattered  his  farewells  through  the  native  hamlet,  and  marched  out 
of  it,  to  find  his  own  position  in  the  world. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

THE  GBEAT  WOEKSHOP  :   ITS  WAES. 

Watchful  of  lizards — a  warm  friend  to  trees — a  studious  tra- 
veller in  stony  places,  which  to  his  eye  were  not  barren,— contem- 
plative, cheerful,  simple-hearted, — Bernard  Palissy  passed  out  of 
the  cover  of  his  native  wood,  loitering  to  examine  nettles  by  the 

1  This  accords  with  the  history  of  Verrerie,  Before  tamiDg  his  mind  some 
years  afterwards  to  pottery,  Palissy  says :  " .  .  .  .  i'entray  en  dispute 
auec  ma  propre  pens^e,  en  me  rememorant  plusieurs  propos,  qu'aucuns 
m*  auoyent  tenus  en  se  moquant  de  moy,  lors  que  ie  peindois  les  images.  Or 
voyant  que  Ton  commen9oit  a  les  delaisser  au  pays  de  mon  habitation,  anssi  que 
la  vitrerie  n^auoit  pas  grand  requeste,  ie  vay  penser  que  si  .  .  "--Disanirt 
Achmrables,  p.  274.  ' 
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wayside,  or  to  put  some  oddly-fashioned  stone  into  his  wallet.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  amhition  of  two  princes,  whom  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  great — Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  V.  of 
Spain — ^had  led  to  the  tumult  of  an  idle  conflict,  in  which  one- 
half  of  Europe  was  involved.  Two  hundred  thousand  lives  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ruin  of  a  million  of  families,  left  to  these  two 
great  men,  when  their  rivalry  was  over,  no  gain  but  repentance. 
So  Bernard,  stout  and  vigorous,  entered  a  world  in  which  there 
was  provided  ample  field  for  military  glory. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  character 
of  Falissy  that  the  story  of  his  life  should  be  connected  with  some 
recollection  of  the  age  for  which  he  worked.  He  was  before  his 
time ;  how  much  so  they  only  can  perceive  who  know  how  men 
were  accustomed  to  think,  speak,  and  act  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  have  acquired  this  knowledge  from  a  little  study  of 
contemporary  records.  Bernard  Palissy,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
find,  was  influenced  by  all  that  he  saw;  in  harmony  with  all  that 
he  thought  true,  and  at  active  war  with  all  that  he  thought  false. 
Though  often  labouring  uncomprehended  and  alone,  far  in  advance 
of  all  his  neighbours,  he  being  truly  a  great  man,  could  only  feel 
and  act  as  one  of  a  community.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  have 
more  than  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  true  worth  and  significance 
of  what  he  did  if  we  abstract  him  from  the  world  in  which  he 
laboured.  We  must  see  him  in  the  place  he  occupied  among  the 
men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  so  fairly  measure  his  work 
against  theirs. 

Blaise  de  Montluc,  for  example,  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  his  day,  a  perfect  soldier;  he  was  nothing  else.  To  him 
a  day  of  peace  brought  more  vexation  than  a  year  of  trouble. 
Strife  was  his  rest ;  and  his  religion — for  in  his  military  way  he 
was  very  religious — ^was  the  notion  that  he  had  a  God,  whose 
business  it  was,  if  paid  sufficient  wages  in  the  way  of  vows,  to 
help  him  in  the  day  of  battle.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  com- 
pelled to  superannuate  himself,  lame,  as  he  says,  in  almost  every  , 
limb  with  pike-wounds  and  the  wounds  of  shot,  the  old  man  closed 
his  life  with  the  recital  of  his  history.  The  face  that  bent  over 
his  paper  was  made  ugly  by  a  harquebuss,  whose  shot  had  left  in 
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it  a  rmBuiig  fora^  appmndj  jfnewahle.     The  gtemp  oC  tlie 
ol  battles  baviBg'  tliiii»  at  the  Age  of  fltweDtj-firt^ 
zfcaelf,  dielaled  or  wrote  the  stoey  of  its  past  liie^  and  has  left 
plete  tfaoae  <«  Commentaiiea  o£  MontliMs'*  which  H«n  lY. 
'« The  Sol&i^s  Bible." 

MoDthB  was  hj  eight  or  tea  3reni  oUer  than  PaMssj^ 
be^n  at  work  iu  the  great  worid,  aeekiog  jay  and  profit  im  rkm 
ferment^  while  Falissj  jet  dwelt  as  a  dnU  in  the  seduaoB  oi  tke 
forest.     Of  the  court  peptics  Mcmtiue  knew  Httle,  Pafissy  mmA 
less;  nor  is  it  requisite  that  we  dioald  place  onnelves  td  any 
distancse  from  their  point  of  ^iew,  in  looking  at  the  tumoils  o£ 
socie^.     The  mean  and  wretched  s^simess  of  kings  in  tfiose  cU 
timcB  eooceros  ns  only  hen  in  its  effects.     The  rojal  mottre^  and 
the  rojal  gkries  or  dngraeei,  may  be  fonnd  by  lefeiaice  to  anyr 
histovy  of  France.     When  Pafiasy  sat  down  to  gossip  with  tfa^ 
crippled  soldier  in  his  cottage,  or  tnidged  with  him  upaa  the  rond 
for  compan J,  so  &r  as  their  two  ways  were  one^  what  sort  of  nar- 
ratines  instmeted  him  in  die  world's  doings  at  that  time  and  for 
the  few  preceding  years  ?     Montlnc  returned  among  the  cr^iples^ 
and  what  his  tale  would  haye  been  we  know ;  theiefofe  we  need 
feign  nothing,  but  soberly  relate  Mi»ithiC*s  view  of  the  woiid, 
"siiich  Pahssy  had  come  forth  to  encounter.^ 

Monthic  was,  in  1528,  a  yom^  soldier,  aged  perhaps  twenty- 
sevexk  His  house  was  noble,  but  impoverished.  Bred  as  a  pi^ 
in  the  house  of  the  Duke  Antoine  do  Lorraine,  he  had  becomey  in 
the  next  place,  archer  of  the  duke's  company,  having  M.  ds  Bayaid 
for  his  lientenant.  Rumonv  howefcr,  brought  him  tidings  of  the 
noUe  deeds  that  fonned  the  daily  mn  of  military  Ufe  in  Italy,  and 
Montlnc  had  a  mania  Inr  lanr^  He  wen^  therefore,  to  Gascony, 
and  obtained  equipment  from  his  father,  wkfa  a  littie  money  and 
a  Spanish  horse,  on  which  he  gattoped  fofth  in  search  of  lortuaa 
Be  had  not  tra^pelled  a  day's  journey  froai  his  fa^er^s  hoase  befinv 

^  The  CommenfttirM  de  MomHuc  give  a  misiite  pktaie  «f  ww  as  It  eas 
managed  by  France  m  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they  axe  at  the  same  tuns 
very  long  aod  yvy  tedioi»  fo  any  one  who  doea  not  tmn  to  rescl  aH  Ibe  ^'cBd 
ha'a**  and  "^  4id  VtT  ef  a  gatrolooft  old  aoldier.  Hm  unativ^m  tk«.tczt coa- 
sista  of  the  facts  told  in  Ids  first  pages  by  Mo^tluc,  reduced  in  scale  very  con- 
^erably. 
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he  met  tbe  ^eor  de  Castelnaiiy  an  old  gentKefman  entitled  by  ex- 
perience to  gire  him  copious  information  on  Italian  mattefs,  aiid 
coinmnoicative  as  old  gentlemen  are  apt  to  be*  Montlnc  spnired 
on  and  crosBed  tbe  moontsdn^  hurrying  to  MibuL  He  was  then 
seventeen,  and  had  bis  career  before  him,  as  now  at  tbe  same  age 
Bc^ard  Paiissy  is  entering  on  his. 

Two  uncles  by  the  mother's  side,  named  Stillac,  welcomed  joxmg 
Montlnc;  and  one  of  these  two  uncles  serving  M.  de  Lescon^  who 
was  brother  to  M*  de  Lautree,  marshal  of  France^  Blaise  de  Mont- 
Ixie  was  entered  as  an  archer  in  his  company.  Among  these  common 
archers  there  were  not  a  few  bom  gentlem^u  The  war  on  tbk 
occasion  lasted  twenty-two  months,  and  young  Blaise,  who  knew 
that  it  was  necessary  for  a  soldier  to  display  as  soon  as  possiUe  bb 
quality  of  stomach,  fought  so  diligently  that  fire  horses  were  hilled 
und^  him  in  ten  days,  besides  that  he  was  onoe  made  a  prisoner 
and  ransomed  by  bis  comrades.  Mbntlue  was  in  tbe  battle  of 
Bicoque,  where  he  saw  M.  de  Montmorenei,  with  whom  after- 
wardsj  when  constable  of  France,  Paiissy  became  acquainted, 
struggling  on  footr 

After  tbe  loss  of  Milan,  Montlnc  returned  to  IVaace  as  man-at- 
arms  and  areharin  the  army  of  Lautrec.  The  Spaniards  soon  formed 
a  party  for  him,  and  Montlue's  next  day  of  pleasure  was  a  battle  at 
Saint  Jean  de  Luz.  In  that  battle,  among  othefs  who  were 
struck  down  was  M.  de  la  Fayey  of  Saintonge,  afterwards  •  £riend 
to  Paiissy.  The  French  had  very  much  the  wont  of  the  enter- 
tainment at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz ;  they  were  routed,  and  would 
have  suffered  most  severely  £rom  ihe  Sponidi  eavabj,  if  Montlue 
had  not,  in  tbe  teeth  of  cautious  counsely  inc^ireJ  a  hundred  cross- 
bowmen  on  foot  with  readinesB  to  foMow  him  and  cheek  the  fatal 
movement.  These  hundred  men  took  croflspbows;  for  at  that 
^me  (in  the  year  1523)  there  were  no  harquebusses  in  the  nation.^ 

1  Cmrnwm,  tke  ftrst  artiUeiy,  were  invented  about  the  jeac  1336.  They 
were,  at  fint,  ban  otirqfo.  hooped  together,  or  plates  of  iroa  made  imU  a  mar 
chine  with  Mies ;  great  sUmea  were  the  first  cannon-balls,  and  thefirst  eannona 
nsnally  bust  and  iiHed  their  friends  after  the  third  time  of  firmg.  As  they 
were  also  very  heaiF^f  and  ciuDibrons,  the  ancient  machines  of  war  were  for  s 
oentory  considered  preferable.  With  time,  howerer,  came  improvement ;  in 
the  Qonzse  of  a  centory  cannons  ware  better  made,  andcmed  in  a  great  measue 
of  their  vice  of  bursting.    But  they  were  very  large,  and  the  loading,  firing, 
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Six  men  with  harquebusses,  Gascons,  had,  hpwever,  only  a  few 
days  before  deserted  from  the  enemy,  and  coming  to  Saint  Jean 
de  Luz,  had  found  on  guard  at  the  town-gate  Montluc,  who  im- 
pounded them  for  his  own  service.  The  cavalry  was  charg^ing 
down  on  the  small  band  of  foot  which  interposed  itself  between  ' 
the  Spaniards  and  the  routed  French : — Montluc,  when  they  were 
very  close,  ordered  his  archers  to  aim  at  the  horses*  heads,  and 
fifty  horses  fell.  The  perilous  retreat  of  Montluc's  band,  cut  off 
from  their  friends  and  hunted  by  the  enemy,  was  a  notable  affair. 
The  young  soldier  performed  his  service  and  brought  back  his 
men,  four  only  missing.  Lautrec,  who  was  a  reserved  man,  too 
rarely  g^ven  to  praise,  rewarded  Montluc  on  that  occasion  with 
expressions  of  his  favour. 

The  camp  of  the  Spaniards  having  retired,  part  of  Lau tree's 
army  was  disbanded,  and  Montluc,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
put  over  the  company  of  his  late  captain.     The  Spaniards,  altering    , 
their  minds,  advancer*,  and  took  Fontarabia.     As  for  Montluc,  his 
duty  making  him  a  dweller  in  stone  walls,  to  which  life  he  was  as    • 
hostile  as  the  savages  of  old,  he  declined  the  ignoble  position,  and"   , 
travelled  off  to  Italy  again,  where  the  revolt  of  M.  de  Bourbon   ', 
had  lighted  up  the  blaze  of  a  more  thoroughly  delightful  hell. 
Thither  Montluc  went,  since  he  could  get  no  regular  engage-    i 
ment,  as  a  volunteer,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  yo'^ng  blades 
whom  he  had  picked  up  on  his  road ;  these  all  served  under  Cap- 
tain Castille  de  Navarre.     Thus  it  happened  that  Montluc  was  at 

and  after-deansing,  formed  so  tedious  a  busiiiess,  that  with  diligence  it  was 
considered  brisk  to  fire  off  the  same  cannon  four  times  in  a  day.  They  were 
used  only  against  towns,  and  it  was  thought  specially  inhuman  when  the  Eng- 
lish in  France  first  turned  them  against  men.  When  the  manufacture  had 
improved,  those  barbarous  old  names,  of  which  Mons  Meg  is  a  sample,  were 
set  aside,  and  cannons  had  names  according  to  their  size,  borrowed  from  birds 
of  prey.  The  smallest  cannon  then  discharged  a  two-poimd  shot.  The  step 
from  cannon  towards  musketry  was  made  by  the  harquebuss,  first  used  in  Ger- 
many. In  1471,  it  was  imported  into  England  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred 
Flemings.  The  Spaniards  also  used  it  early.  Its  introduction  into  Prance 
was  so  late,  that  there  were  in  1667  only  four  harquebusses  to  each  company 
of  the  French  army.  The  harquebusses  mentioned  in  the  text  were  very 
heavy,  carried  generally  by  attendants,  and  supported  upon  rests  when  fired. 
The  cumbrousness  of  the  apparatus,  the  way  in  which  the  ammunition  was  < 
disposed,  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  matchlock,  made  the  process  of  reloading 
very  tedious.    The  balls  fired  were  never  lighter  than  twelve  to  the  pound. 
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the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  at  the  battle  on  St.  Matthew's-day.  It 
was  a  pity  that  King  Francis,  just  before  this  battle,  had  dismissed, 
through  motives  of  economy,  three  th(||isand  Swiss  under  their 
colonel,  who  was  called  commonly  ^<  le  Grand  Diant."  The  aid 
of  le  Grand  Diant  ought  not  to  be  dispeilsed  with  in  such  under- 
takings as  those  which  formed,  three  centuries  ago,  the  foreign 
policy  of  European  states.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  the  cap- 
ture of  King  Francis,  and  with  him,  among  other  gentlemen,  of 
some  whose  names  will  occur  elsewhere  in  these  pages — M.  de 
Montmorenci  for  one.  Montluc,  also  a  prisoner,  aged  twenty- 
three,  was  ordered  with  all  others  of  his  kind  who  were  too  poor 
to  provide  ransom,  to  quit  the  camp  and  find  his  way  to  France. 

How  King  Francis  went  as  prisoner  to  Madrid,  what  he  did 
there,  and  how  he  came  to  France  again,  are  questions  in  which 
we  are  not  concerned — except  so  far  as  to  state,  that  when  he  did 
get  home,  Montluc  was  soon  emancipated  &om  the  bonds  of  peace. 
Being  required  to  raise  a  troop  of  foot  in  Qascony,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  men  for  Italy,  having  among  his  troop 
four  or  five  hundred  harquebusses,  though  there  were  still  scarcely 
any  of  those  weapons  used  in  France.  The  old  man,  when  me- 
moir-writing, wipes  his  ulcerated  face  with  a  stump  of  a  hand,  and 
abuses  harquebusses  heartily.  The  young  man,  having  got  to 
Italy,  wa^  soon  shot  in  the  leg ;  and  being  lamed  for  a  season,  was 
not  at  the  siege  of  Favia.  He  followed  the  camp  on  a  litter. 
His  Gascons  had  been  divided,  and  he  himself  left  commander  of 
four  hundred.  Being  recovered  from  his  lameness,  on  a  certain 
occasion  the  French  came  before  a  small  town  named  Capistrano, 
situated  on  a  mountain.  Two  breaches  had  been  made  in  its 
walls,  each  of  them  only  large  enough  for  the  admission  of  a 
single  man.  Montluc  was  ordered  with  his  troop  to  force  the 
town. 

This  happened  about  a  year  before  the  date  of  Falissy's  first 
march  into  the  world.  Although  very  much  condensing  Montluc's 
story,  I  will,  nevertheless,  leave  it  to  be  told  in  the  first  person. 

"  Count  Pedro  of  Navarre  bade  us  to  storm  the  town.  I  had 
long  panted  for  the  day  when  I  might  be  the  first  to  enter  by 
a  breach*    The  time  was  come.    I  shouted  to  my  men  to  follow 

0 
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closely,  and  nished  through  the  wall,  with  a  coat  of  mail  upon  m 
bodj,  such  as  the  Germans  wear,  a  sword  in  band,  a  bucldar  o 
my  left  arm,  and  a  morion  on  my  head.     The  breach  made  e/wktr 
into  a  house ;  and  the  enemy  had  torn  up  a  number  of  the  pUuilc 
just  overhead,  and  piled  a  mass  of  stones  upon  the  upper  floor.     J 
leapt  in  quickly;  but,  as  my  lieutenant  followed,  the  stones  were 
shot  down,  hurting  some  men,  and  partly  closing  up  the  entnmce. 
None  could  follow ;  but  I  did  not  notice  this,  as  I  ran  on  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  street     That  was  defended  by  the  enemy; 
and  while  I  fought  them,  the  men  from  above  fired  down  upon  me 
through  the  reft  in  the  ceiling  with  their  harquebusses.     A  shot 
pierced  my  buckler,  and  cracked  my  arm ;  the  next  shot  splintered 
the  bone  at   my  shoulder,  on  the  same  side.     I  dropped  my 
buckler,  and  my  arm  seemed  to  be  gone ;  I  could  not  feel  it 
Then,  seeing  that  I  was  alone,  I  fought  my  way  back  to  the 
breach ;  and  no  sooner  had  I  put  my  feet  outside,  than  my  men, 
who  were  there,  seized  them  to  assist  in  extricating  me.     They 
dragged  me  out  with  such  good-will,  that  I  was  shot  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  town  trench,  where  I  fell  upon  the  ruined  stones  ont 
of  the  wall,  and  broke  my  lame  arm  in  two  other  places.     Then, 
when  I  recovered  from  my  swoon,  and  saw  my  men  about  me,  I 
reproached  them ;  and  my  lieutenant  said  he  would  go  through 
the  breach,  or  die.     Ladders  were  got  and  tied  together.    My 
men  formed  two  parties.     Both  breaches  were  assailed ;  and  when 
one  was  taken,  I  bade  my  lieutenant,  La  Bastide,  take  good  heed 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  girls  and  women  from  being 
violated ;  because  I  had  made  a  vow  to  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  that 
I  would  spare  them  on  the  first  occasion ;  for  which  reason  I 
expected  Divine  aid.     Fifteen  or  twenty  were  brought  to  me,  but 
all  the  rest  were  lost.     My  men  could  not  be  restrained ;  and  out 
of  love  to  me,  and  for  the  pain  I  suffered,  they  left  not  eren  a 
child  alive.     They  then  set  fire  to  the  town ;  and  although  the 
bishop  <rf  the  district  pleaded  to  M.  de  Lautrec,  they  would  not 
rest  till  it  waa  all  reduced  to  ashes. 

''Then  M.  de  Lantrec  sent  two  surgeons.  Master  Alftme  and 
Master  George,  to  see  me.  They  sidd  my  arm  must  be  cut  off. 
But  there  was  a  young  surgeon,  who  had  served  M.  de  BouHxm, 
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who  iras  my  prisoner,  sad  whom  I  had  about  me.  He  advised 
me  by  no  means  to  let  that  be  done.  M.  de  Lautree  commanded 
me  to  bare  my  arm  cut  off,  and  promised  to  care  £br  my  fortunes. 
Tiie  surgeons  came  wiib  their  tools,  and  I  would  have  sabmitted, 
bat  the  young  surgeon,  standing  behind  my  bed,  continually 
urged  me  to  leliise.  So  I  refused.  The  surgeons  went  and  told 
M.  de  Lautree,  who  said  he  had  just  been  thinking  that  it  was 
best  such  matters  should  be  left  to  Grod ;  and  bade  them  examine 
nay  prisoner,  to  see  whether  he  was  versed  in  surgery,  and  if  so, 
to  commit  me  to  his  care.  He  bore  examination  well,  and  there- 
after I  lay  on  my  back  for  two  months  and  a  half,  in  a  house  at 
Termes  di  Bressi,  where,  to  ensure  my  being  cued  for,  two  chief 
citiaens  and  the  brother  of  my  host  were  taken  as  hostages,  with  a 
promise  that  they  should  be  hung  if  I  was  not  made  comf(M*tabie. 
Certainly  it  was  not  their  fault  that,  from  lying  on  my  back  so 
long,  the  flesh  all  rotted  from  my  backbone. 

*'  Nevertheless,  for  my  comfort.  Count  Pedro  de  Navarre  as- 
signed to  me  a  handsome  portion  of  the  enemy's  land,  which  had 
been  confiscated.  I  had  the  Tower  de  la  Nnncide,  the  first  barony 
of  Naples^  with  twelve  hundred  ducats  of  income.  A  notable  prize 
that  would  have  been,  if  we  had  held  our  ground  in  Italy.  They 
were  endeavouring  to  subdue  Naples  by  iamine,  but  our  galleys 
failed  us,  and  the  sea  was  open  to  the  Neapolitans.  Then  came 
the  Prince  of  Navarre,  and  from  the  tone  of  his  landin? 
all  good  luck  deserted  us.  By  that  time  I  was  able  to  get  about 
with  my  arm  in  a  sling,  and  do  some  service  with  my  men.  By 
chance  I  saw  a  body  of  Italians  stealing  from  the  (own-gate,  to 
surprise  ihe  prince  when  he  was  disembarking.  I  soeceeded  in 
conveying  warning,  and  a  vessdi  coasted  on  to  overlook  the  road 
and  act  on  my  intelligence ;  but  the  men  in  the  vessel  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  my  troop  of  harqoebuss  mra,  than  they  took  for 
grtnted  we  were  enemies,  and  opened  fixe  upon  us  with  their 
cannon.  Two  men  were  shot,  down  elose  beside  me.  Of  t)ne 
num  whose  head  was  split  open,  die  bcaias  wero  dashed  into  my 
&ea. 

^To  save  omdives  fiom  Ofor  friends,  we  took  shelter  m  a 
trench,  and  presently  the  enemy  defiled  along  the  road  before  us. 

c2 
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We  fired  upon  them,  and  effected  a  diversion.     The  Prince     o 
Navarre,  having  landed,  scampered  for  his  life  to  reach  the  caixxp., 
whither  I  and  ray  men  retreated,  and,  entrenched  behind  the  ^vitslIII 
on  each  side  of  the  camp-gate,  we  defended  the  position  for  a  ter- 
rible half-hour.     At  last  the  enemy  retired ;  and  I,  who  had  be^n. 
able  only  to  instruct  my  men,  too  weak  for  fighting,  was  leanicm^ 
exhausted  against  a  bank,  when  I  heard  the  high  officers  talking 
as  they  pointed  to  me,  and  saying  that  they  owed  much  to  the 
young  man  with  the  crippled  arm,  and  those  who  had  come  newly 
to  the  camp  inquired  about  me.     That  was  my  reward. 

'^  But  the  Prince  of  Navarre  brought  us  bad  luck.     Misfortune 
followed  on  misfortune.     We  lost  our  best  men,  M.  de  Lautrec 
among  others  ;  and  I  travelled  home  to  Gascony,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  way  on  foot ;  so  did  the  other  soldiers  who  escaped, 
but  they  were  very  few.     The  journey  was  a  weary  one.     I  had 
about  me  more  than  thirty  ells  of  taffeta,  by  way  of  bandage 
to  my  arm,  which  was  supported  in  a  sling,  and  bound  fast  to  my 
side.     All  my  companions  and  friends  were  dead,  except  M.  de 
Monpezat  and  poor  Don  Pedro,  our   colonel,   who  was   taken 
prisoner ;  and  he,  I  learn,  has  lately  been  beheaded.     Therefore 
I  am  come  home  to  my  father's  house  in  Gascony,  which  in  these 
days  is  poor  enough ;  and  when  my  arm  is  healed,  as  I  fear  it  will 
not  be  for  the  next  three  years,  I  shall  set  out  for  the  camp,  and  so 
begin  the  world  again." 

This,  then,  was  the  complexion  of  a  soldier's  tale,  when  Palissy 
came  out  into  the  striving  world.  And  with  such  tales  he  must 
have  received  frequent  testimony  to  the  vices  of  the  camp.  A 
war  for  liberty,  or  the  defence  of  human  rights  against  aggression, 
may  evoke  high  thoughts  and  virtuous  emotions;  but  the  wars 
were  base  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  and  they  fearfully 
debased  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  them.  From  King  Francis, 
who  after  a  triumph  insolently  consented  to  ordain  thanksgiving 
to  God,  "because  he  had  proved  himself  a  proper  Frenchman," 
down  to  the  meanest  soldier,  blasphemy  was  common.  Gambling 
ruined  many  officers  and  men.  Drunkenness,  begetting  insolence, 
caused  captains  to  cut  and  hack  the  bodies  of  their  men  not  rarely, 
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and  their  craelty  made  the  assassination  of  an  officer  by  his  own 
men  to  be  no  strange  event.  Montluc,  in  the  course  of  his 
experience,  had,  with  his  own  eyes,  seen  four  commanders  cut 
down  £tom  behind  by  their  own  troops. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  GBEAT  WOEKSHOP  :   ITS  HOMES. 

It  was  well  for  Bernard  that  he  had  not  to  depend  on  glass- 
painting  alone  for  a  subsistence.  Work  at  a  church-window  was 
not  to  be  found  in  every  town ;  and  although  there  were  few  noble 
houses  at  that  time  in  France  which  were  not  decorated  with 
a  rather  free  display  of  coloured  glass,  yet,  unluckily,  the  noble 
tenants  were  beginning  to  discover  that  their  painted  windows 
were^  domestic  miseries.  They  had  been,  of  late  years,  greatly  in 
fashion.  The  works  of  Jean  de  Bruges,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
and  Giulio  Romano,  had  been  assiduously  translated  into  glass, 
for  satisfaction  to  the  luxury  of  wealthy  men.  Even  in  our  own 
days,  any  mania  for  painted  windows  in  a  dwelling-house  would 
have  within  itself  the  elements  of  speedy  cure ;  what  it  implied, 
however,  in  the  sixteenth  century  will  soon  be  seen.  Palissy, 
therefore,  setting  out  into  the  world  as  glass-painter  in  a  year  that 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  climax  in  the  public  taste,  found  it 
not  very  easy  to  exchange  his  painted  glass  for  bread. 

Palissy  wandered  on.  What  tales  the  soldier  had  to  tell  of 
foreign  warfare  we  have  seen.  If  he  spoke  to  a  tradesman  he 
would  hear  about  home  miseries,  and  learn  what  was  the  meaning 
of  that  constant  sound  of  the  woodcutter's  axe  and  crash  of 
fallen  trees  which  filled  most  of  the  forests  across  which  he  had 
to  journey.  This,  for  example,  is  part  of  the  narrative  put  into 
a  Draper's  mouth  by  a  contemporary  writer.^     I  cite  only  such 

»  This  Draper  comes  out  of  the  Livre  des  Marchandsj  by  Regnier  de  la 
Planche,  otie  of  the  most  delightful  books  dust  ever  covered.  Chronicles  like 
that  of  Montluc  are  much  too  prolix  to  be  quoted  verbally,  but  there  is  vigour 
with  terseness  in  the  Livre  des  Marchands,  of  which  I  have  been  glad  to  take 
advantage. 
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matter  as  directly  illustrates  eertaia  opinions  repressed  very  ear- 
nestly bj  Bernard  in  his  later  years;  opiiii<Mis  that  must  have 
been  based  mainly  upon  the  experience  acquired  by  travel. 

*^  MoDseigneur  the  Cardinal  de  Guise — ^you  cannot  walk  ba 
without  stumbling  on  a  benefice  of  his.  He  sets  a  bright  ex- 
ample, to  the  Church.  There  was  no  need  of  it.  Round  Paris, 
where  I  live,  the  woods  are  swept  away  so  thoroughly  that  the 
increased '  cost  of  firewood  is  a  tax  upon  the  poor  of  one-sixth  of 
their  income.  My  Lord  Cardinal  de  Guise  sits  like  an  owl  upon 
his  perch  to  watch  for  the  leanest  mouse  of  benefice.  Is  a  living 
vacant,  though  its  value  be  a  footman's  pay,  it  is  solicited  for  my  - 
loid  cardinal.  The  rich  incumb^its  are  watched  greedily,  cor 
hmried  out  o£  their  possessions  prematurely,  forced  to  share  their 
livings,  or  bought  out  of  them  if  there  be  wood  enough  to  fell  for 
payment  of  the  purdiase  money.  So  Monseigneur  the  CardinsJ 
has  gathered  livings;  and  when  he  has  despoiled  them  of  thw 
woods  they  have  been  thrown  to  the  first  comer  of  his  varlets 
Off  his  prothonotaries,  as  we  fling  bones  to  dogs  when  we  have  eaten 
ail  the  meat  from  them,  and  sucked  the  marrow." 

Are  not  the  treasures  of  the  Church  in  heaven  ?  If  such  thing^s 
be  true,  can  men  look  every  day  upon  the  scandal,  and  not  seek  to 
bring  back  those  offenders  to  a  sense  of  justice.  .  Upon  this  head 
the  Draper  spoke  with  emphasis. 

^Men  do  not  see  their  souls.  Oh,  if  the  cloak  worn  by  my 
lord  the  cardinal  had  in  it  as  many  pieces  of  different  colours  as 
he  has  ben^oes  and  different  orders  and  institutions^  how  ugly 
and  disgraceful  he  would  think  his  garments !  The  cardinal  loves 
better  that  tiie  ugfiness  and  infiamy  should  be  his  own,  and  be  un- 
seen, ihan  that  his  cloak  should  be  accused  of  it  in  public  Do 
yon  know  how  many  b^^gars  ask  for  alms  now  in  the  eountzy, 
who  used  finnnerly  to  live  in  peace,  and  pay  rents  ?  The  po(Nr 
man,  who  used  to  keep  two  or  three  cows,  pigs,  or  sheep,  feeding 
them  in  the  public  woods,  and  feeding  his  own  household  with 
thor  inczeaae,  has  his  pasture-ground  robbed  &om  him.  The  poor 
smong  us  have  no  more  ht  eatde^  no  more  wo<d  to  sell,  no  moie 
manure  to  put  upon  their  plots  of  ground.  The  woods  are  felled 
by  peers  and  abbots,  and  the  ground  of  the  poor  man  is  rented  to 
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the  i^oogh  ftt  a  high  rate,  and  with  a  cruel  claim  for  entrance- 
niOBcy* 

<'I  ask^^  said  the  Draper,  warmiog  iDto  indignatioii,  <' to  whom 
do  tbeie  waste  lands  helmig  ? — to  the  people  or  to  the  king  ?  If 
they  helong  to  the  people,  then  it  was  cruelty  (I  say  no  worse)  to 
rob  them  of  their  heritage.  But  if  they  were  the  king's,  they 
were  part  of  the  domain  pertaining  to  his  crown;  to  other  rights 
of  his  they  eould  not  appertain.  If  they  helong,  then,  to  the 
crown  domain,  alas !  gentlemen-peers  of  France,  where  is  the  oath 
jou  made,  and  swore  so  solemnly  on  the  altar  at  the  consecration 
sod  the  crowning  of  the  king,  to  preserve  and  maintain  his  do- 
naiDs? — ^wbere  is  that  which  you  swore  should  not  he  alienated  ? 
If  you  do  not  fear  God  hy  whom  you  swore,  nor  love  the  king 
to  whom  your  tow  was  pledged,  at  least  say  why  you  have  ahan- 
(kmed  fear  of  shame,  and  the  reproach  of  man.  It  will  descend 
ipoQ  year  tombs."  ^ 

One  spoke  thus  who  had  seen  much  of  France,  and  knew  these 
thbgs.  Bol  if  these  things  were  so^  the  peace  of  nature  was  not 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  There  were  wide  clearances  in  almost  all  the 
woods,  and  to  the  mind  of  Palissy — ^bom  lover  of  the  field»— the 
&Uen  bodies  of  the  trees  which  strewed  the  ground  must  have  been 
i  sight  &r  more  pitiful  than  to  Montluc's  eyes  were  the  human 
bodies  cm  a  field  of  battles 

'^  I  have  seen  much  of  France  and  know  these  men,"  the  tiader 
•ud.  ''Mjf  business  has  carried  me  abroad,  especially  to  Giermany. 
I  was  loog  in  Lorraine;  I  have  seen  France;  said  as  for  the 
tffiurs  of  my  own  town,  I  have  studied  them.  Our  state  of  trade 
gives  ua  a  great  intercourse  with  people  of  all  classes.  No  otbezs 
kare  equal  means  of  residence  and  traffic  among  foreigners ;  can 
wiasowril  the  attadmient  of  foreign  kings  and  princes;  know 
tke  newt  of  foreign  courts,  their  enterprises,  and  their  tempers. 
Our  experience  causes  us  to  be  sought  even  by  statesmen,  and  our 
tnfie  is  a  noble  occupation,  for  we  succour  our  own  land  with  the 

'  Jeande  Qniae,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  from  the  age  of  twenty,  who  made  a 
^Msaad  beggars  hy  his  hist  of  wealth,  was  ostentatioiis  in  his  diaritaUe  use 
«(iidiM.  Th«re  is  an  aoAcdote  of  this :  A  blind  beggar  having  sued  to  him, 
b  the  streets  of  Rome,  on  one  occasion,  and  received  a  handsome  sum,  ex- 
diimed,  "  You  are  Christ,  or  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  J** 
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blessings  which  were  given  to  another.  That  way  our  gold  and 
silver  comes,  we  make  none  poor  for  the  increase  of  our  houses. 
What  man  is  there  who  acquires  wealth  better  or  more  honourably 
than  ^we  traders  do,  whose  profit  comes  through  the  convenience 
of  all,  by  our  own  industry  and  labour?  The  soldier  risks  his 
life ;  we  trade  through  war  and  peril,  risking  not  only  life,  but 
also  wealth." 

Palissy,  as  a  glass-worker,  followed  a  noble  trade,  but  to  the  free 
mind  of  the  Draper,  trade  appeared  as  noble  in  all  honest  forms. 

"  Trade  in  itself  is  noble,"  said  the  Draper.  "  The  wisest  men^ 
and  the  men  most  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  have  been  traders. 
Thales,  the  first  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  a  trader ;  Solon,  second 
founder  of  Athens,  was  a  trader ;  Hyperates,  the  mathematiciaD, 
was  a  trader.  The  renowned  Plato,  called,  for  the  excellence  of 
his  wisdom,  the  Divine,  paid  the  cost  of  his  travelling  to  Egypt  by 
the  oil  he  sold  there.  In  our  own  day,  we  have  a  Kerver,  a 
Merlin,  a  De  Pleurs,  honourable  traders — there  are  my  excellent 
friends,  Nicolas  Bourgeois,  Jean  Messi6,  Henry  TAvocat,  Jean 
Aubery,  Nicolas  Hac, " 

Does  any  one  know  as  much  of  Nicolas  Hac  as  of  Plato,  and 
admire  the  Draper's  learning,  his  retort  is  ready. 

"  Never  shrink,"  he  says,  '*  before  a  bit  of  Latin.  Look  more 
at  the  man  than  at  his  habit ;  substance  rather  than  words.  More- 
over, I  am  not  a  lettered  man  to  make  you  a  harangue ;  I  was  not 
formed  for  it  in  my  youth.  At  ten  years  old  I  was  sent  to  col- 
lege by  my  father.  All  the  science  of  that  time  lay  in  making 
what  we  used  to  call  carmens  and  Latin  verses.  I  made  good 
ones,  so  my  master  said ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  poets  my  mas* 
ters  were.  Even  my  father  was  pleased  with  my  verses,  though 
he  understood  them  no  more  than  I  suppose  you  can  understand 
high  Dutch.  At  fifteen,  the  poet  was  brought  home  to  the  shop ; 
for  the  good  man  al ways « had  intended  that  I  should  pursue  his 
way  of  life.  Then  all  that  I  had  learnt  with  pains  and  trouble  in 
five  years,  I  forgot  over  diversion  in  one  month.  My  verses  re- 
turned into  the  earth  out  of  which  they  sprang ;  for  they  were 
not  current  in  business.  So  I  spent  five  years  in  learning  what 
I  was  not  to  remember* 
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^*  But  since  then,  the  goodness  of  God  has  been  displayed  by 
the  band  of  our  King  Francis,  the  first  of  his  name,  who  draws, 
as  from  a  tomb,  sciences,  arts,  letters,  and  good-discipline ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  an  Amiot,  a  Jacques  Colin,^  and  many  others,  the" tools 
of  wisdom  are  made  sharp  in  our  own  mother-tongue ;  so  that  there 
is  no  artisan  who  may  not  in  a  few  hours  become  wise,  if  he  will 
use  his  leisure.     Our  shops  may  be  our  schools." 

To  this  argument  I  know  in  what  spirit  Bernard  would  have 
answered. — I  should  wish  the  world  to  be  my  shop.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  may  require  to  learn  all  that  men  know,  and 
how  much  more  time  it  may  need  to  unlearn  their  mistakes  in 
knowledge.  I  feel  that  earth  and  air  are  full  of  mysteries  and 
wonders  of  the  sublime  wisdom  of  God. 

"  But,"  says  the  Draper,  "  you  will  find  all  things  written  in 
books.  With  a  book,  we  travel  for  nothing  throughout  all  the 
regions  of  the  world ;  we  mount  with  faith  to  heaven,  and  descend 
with  security  into  the  abysses;*  we  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  the 
sea,  plunge  into  the  midst  of  battles,  capture  towns,  engage  with 
brigands;  and  do  anything,  in  short,  without  lifting  a  foot.  That 
which  long  age,  hard  toil,  and  heavy  experience  formerly  brought 
to  a  man  only  at  the  hour  of  death,  our  children  (so  to  speak)  may 
sack  from  the  teats  of  their  mothers  and  their  nurses." 

And  yet  men  knew  little  more  of  a  rock  than  that  it  was  stone, 
and  that  it  was  there  because  it  was  placed  there  in  the  beginning. 
Such  was  the  talk  of  the  day  among  merchants  and  men  of  the 
middle  class  when  Palissy  went  out  and  saw  the  world  of  France. 
If  he  was  inyited  as  a  glass-painter  to  exercise  his  art  upon  the 
windows  of  a  country  mansion,  in  what  sort  of  home  did  he  find 
its  possessor  living  ?  His  commonest  experiences  would  have  been 
of  this  kind. 

First  he  had  to  cross  the  stagnant  moat,  which  coiled  like  a 
green  snake  about  the  mansion,  Chamber- windows  opened  over 
it,  and  sleepers  breathed  its  exhalations.  Within  the  circle  of  the 
moat  rose  an  unwieldy  mass  of  scattered  towers,  round  and  square, 
connected,  without  any  reference  to  symmetry,  by  massive  walls. 

1  Amiot  translated  Plutarch.  Colin,  secretaiy  to  Francis  I.,  translated  parts 
of  Homer  and  Ovid.    King  Francis  was  styled  ''  Father  of  Letters." 
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The  thidmess  of  the  walls  was  YisiUe  in  the  deep  sefcting  of  their 
eyes,  thcsr  little  windows  and  large  windows,  neatly  all  of  wliiefa 
wanted  the  brightness  proper  to  dear  glass,  and  had  that  dull  fishy 
look  peculiar  to  painted  windows  seen  from  the  outside. 

If  then  admitted  to  the  lord  or  ladj  of  the  house,  he  was  led 
orer  cheerless  floors,  through  thick  walls  and  masave  doorways^ 
along  passages  but  dimly  lighted.  Men  were  not  then  distant 
firom  the  day  when  right  hands — weapon-hands — ^were  grmsped 
migauntleted,  in  sign  of  frien^hip  and  assurance  that  the  friend- 
ship was  sincere ;  an  act  that  is  in  our  day  reduced  to  the  polite 
form  of  a  punctilious  pnlling-o£F  of  gloves.  Architecture,  also,  had 
not  then  escaped  the  influence  of  monkish  tutelage;  and  the 
mansions  of  noblemen,  whether  their  town-houses  or  their  country* 
houses^  were  buildings  of  the  character  here  indicated.  They 
consisted  of  strong  towers,  with  high-roofed  halls  connectiBg 
them^  never  symmetrical  in  town,  and  in  the  covntry,  inter- 
spersed with  stables  and  such  rustic  offices^  including  also  a  waOed 
garden.  Where  the  country-houses  were  erected  on  compara- 
tively level  ground,  it  was  thought  prudent  usually  to  surroand 
them  with  a  moat ;  but  many  were  erected  upon  rocks,  or  in  pan- 
tions  naturally  fortafled. 

Then,  as  to  the  connexion  with  these  places  of  Palissy's  own 
trade,  the  effect  of  painted  glass  upon  the  halls  and  chambers  of 
homes  sp  constructed,  was  to  All  them  wiA  an  aggravated  gloosn. 
The  loss  of  sunlight  was  unwholesome,  but  that  was  not  by  any 
means  the  only  evil  which  experience  discovered.  Light  sashes^ 
and  well -fitting  window-frames,  did  not  exist  as  a  sooroe  of 
household  comfort.  Household  discomfort,  on  the  contnoy,  was 
caused  by  the  flapping,  in  any  high  wind,  of  the  windows  that  had 
hinges,  and  the  destruction  of  their  panes  of  glass.  Breakage  of 
painted  glass  being  expenedv^  painted  windows  were  in  most  cases 
fixed  into  the  wall — not  made  to  (^n,  and  excluded,  therefore,  air 
as  well  as  light. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THA  eSSAT  irOSXSHOP:  ITS  PHTLOSOBHSSS. 

Wast  of  the  necessary  knowledge  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  trace  year  by  year  tbe  path  of  Palissy,  daring  the  nine  or  tea 
years  of  wandering  whicb  followed  his  first  departure  out  of  home 
into  the  world.  It  was  to  him  a  period  of  education.  The  fre- 
qaent  reference  to  the  Ardennes  throughout  his  works  shows  that 
he  must  have  spent  some  time  in  that  corner  of  France  moat 
remote  irom  the  Pyrenees;  while  in  the  upper  Pyrenees,  at 
Tarfaesy  he  tells  us  that  he  spent  some  years.  From  Antwerp  in 
the  east,  to  Brest  in  the  most  westerly  parts  of  Brittany ;  from 
Brittany  to  the  Pyrenees,  along  the  southern  coast,  through 
Montpellier  and  Kismes  (both  of  which  towns  he  mentions); 
across  France  between  these  extreme  points,  and  through  Limousin, 
Perigord,  Auvergne,  Bern,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  the  extent  of 
the  trav^  of  Palissy  may  be  traced  without  difficulty  in  his  writings. 
He  watched  tbe  vapours  in  the  Ardennes,  noticed  the  petrifactions 
there^  and  made  observations  of  the  soil,  which  led  him  to  beUeve 
that  mineral  springs  might  be  found  in  those  mountains,  similar  to 
those  which  he  had  seen  at  Spa,  and  in  many  villages  of  the  dia- 
trict  of  Liege.  He  noticed  the  corroded  surface  of  glass  used  in 
the  chniches  of  Poitou  and  Brittany.  In  a  little  town  of  Poitou  he 
seems  to  have  spent  some  time.  While  at  Tarbes  he  observed  the 
&ver  that  attadted  all  strangers  who  came  into  the  district  of 
Bigorre.  He  took  note  of  the  marble  in  the  Pyrenees,  aild  there 
also  watched,  the  phenomena  that  attended  the  riring  and  eootr 
denring  of  vapours  and  the  formation  of  snow.  He  found  crystal 
OD  the  mountains  of  Auvergne.  He  qualified  himself  to  descxifae 
the  change  of  vegetation  that  is  to  be  observed  on  traversing 
Fnmee  firom  Paris  northward  or  southward.  '*  I  undertake,'*  he 
said  afterwards,  in  one  of  his  books,  "to  bear  witness  only  about 
t^j^ions  that  I  have  frequented  f  and  in  all  his  travels  he  most 
have  been  a  keen  observer,  for  there  is  no  quarter  of  France  from 
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which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  carried  away  some  fact  that  was 
of  use  to  him  in  later  jears.^ 

1  The  following,  among  other  passages  in  the  works  of  Palissy,  refer  to 
places  visited  by  him,   and  authenticate  the   account  given  in   the  text: 
*'Et  quelque  lour  ainsi   que    i'estois   es   Isles  de  Xaintonge,  en   allant    de 
Marepnes  k  la  Rochelle,   i'ay  apper^ue  vn  foss^." — Becepte   Veritable  (Ro- 
chelle,  1564),  £,  iiL     There  is  no  paging  but  that  of  the  sheets,  which  I  adopt 
for  reference.      ^'  Quelque  fois  que  i'estois  k  Tours  durant  les  grands  ioiirs 
de  Paris,  qui  estoyent  Jors  audit  Tours,  il  y  eut  vn  grand  Vicaire" — Tbid. 
F,  iv,     "  Tu  trouveras  es  temples  de  Poitou,  et  de  Bretagne,  vn  nombre  infini 
de  vitres,  qui  sont  incisees  par  le  dehors,  par  Tiniure  du  temps." — Ibid.  G,  ii. 
**  n  y  a  en  France  plus  de  quatre  mille  maisons  nobles,  oh  ladite  commodity  se 
pourroit  aisement  trouver,  et  singulierement  le  long  des  fleuves,  comme  tu 
dirois  le  long  de  la  riuiere  de  Loire,  le  long  de  la  Gironde,  de  la  Garonne,  du 
Lot,  du  Tar." — Ibid,  H,  iL     A  description  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  in  Languedoc, 
and  allusion  to  the  town  of  Nismes,  apparently  from  personal  recollection, 
"le  me  suis  tenu  quelques  ann^es  a  Tarbe,   principale   ville  de  Bigorre." 
—Discows  Admirables,  p.  28.     Alluding  to  the  waters  of  Spa,  Palissy  says : 
"  II  se  trouve  en  plusieurs  villages  du  pays  de  Liege  des  fontaines  qui  ont  la 
mesme  vertu :  Mais  les  habitans  de  Spa  ont  publi^  la  leur  des  premiers." — 
Ibid,  p.  29.     "  II  se  trouvera  an  pays  des  Ardennes  grand  nombre  de  fontaines 
autant  bonnes  que  les  susdites :  par  ce  que  les  terres  du  pays  sont  pleines  de 
mines  de  fer,  les  terres  argileuses  iannes  qui  y  sont,  en  rendent  tesmoignage." — 
Ibid,  p.  30.     "  I'ay  veu  plusieurs  fois  sortir  de  telles  espoisses  vapeurs   au 
pays  d'Ardenne,  et  ceux  qui  les  voyoyent  sortir  comme  moy  disoyent  que 
dans  pen  de  temps  nous  aurions  de  la  pluye." — Ibid,  p.  46.     "  I'ay  veu  aux 
montagnes  Pyrenees  plusieurs  fois  sortir  de  telles  vapeurs,  qui  estant  eslev^es 
en  haut  se  congla9oyent  en  neiges,  et  bien  tost  apres  les  dittes  neiges  couuroyent 
toute  la  terre."— TWrf.  p.  46.     "  II  se  trouue  en  plusieurs  parties  de  la  Prance, 
et  singulierement  k  Kantes,  des  ponts  de  bois,  que  Ton  a  mis  grande  quantity  de 
bois  debout" — Ibid,  p.  60.    The  whole  essay  on  the  bore  in  the  Dordogne  (Ibid, 
p.  76-81)  shows  minute  personal  acquaintance  with  the  rivers  Dordogne  and  Ga- 
ronne in  the  lower  part  of  their  courses.    "  I'en  ay  une  que  i'ay  monstr^  au  maitre 
Ma^on  des  fortifications  de  Brest,  en  Basse  Bretaigne,  qui  m'a  attest^' — Ibid, 
p.  130.    "  II  y  a  en  la  ville  d' Angers  un  maistre  Orfeure,  nomm^  Marc  Thoma- 
Beau  lequel  m'a  monstr^  une  fleur  reduite  en  pierre." — Ibid,  p.  231.   "  Aux  monts 
Pyrenees,  ou  il  se  trouue  de  beau  marbre.    II  s'en  trouue  aussi  k  Dynan  qui  est 
pays  froid  et  pluuieux.    Aux  montagnes  d'Auvergne  il  se  trouue  du  crystal." — 
Ibid.  p.  249.     "  Des  contr^es  limitrophes  des  Ardennes,  et  principalement  sur  le 
chemin  allant  de  Messieres  a  Anuers :  chose  plus  merveilleuse  que  i'aye  encore 
Teu6.     Car  le  long  de  la  riuiere  de  Meuse  au  pays  de  Liege,  ladite  riuiere 
passe  entre  des  montagnes  lesquelles" — Ibid,  p.  249.     "  As  tu  pas  veu  aussi  les 
esmailleurs  de  Limoges,  lesquds" — Ibid.  p.  268.    "  I'ay  veu  un  tel  mespris  en  la 
sculpture,  k  cause  de  ladite  moulerie,  que  tout  le  pays  de  la  Gascongne  et 
autres  lieux  circonuoisins  estoyent" — lUd,  p.  269.     "  Et  que  i'en  auois  veu  (de 
ladite  Mame)  au  pays  d'Armaignac" — Ibid,  p.  296.    "Celaest  fort  ais^  k  con- 
noistre  au  pays  de  Yalois,  Brie  et  Champagne,  auquel  pays  se  trouue  de  ladite 
mame  abondamment,  et  encores  plus  abondamment  de  la  craye." — Ibid,  p.  296. 
"  Depuis  quelque  temps  i'ay  pass^  par  le  pays  de  Valois  et  Champagne," — 
Ibid,  p.  323.     "  n  me  souvient  auoir  pass^  de  Partenay,  allant  a  Bresuyre  en 
Poitou,  et  de  Bresuyre  vers  Thenars." — Ibid,  p.  325.  "  En  la  basse  Bourgogne, 
U  y  a  vn  certain  village  oh  Ton  tire  de  la  terre  d'argile  toute  semblable  %,  la 
mame." — Ibid,  p.  326.    Palissy  describes  (Ibid,  p.  336)  the  change  of  vegeta- 
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During  these  wanderings  he  lived  by  his  painting  chiefly.  His 
skill  in  glass-painting  probably  caused  him  to  dwell,  now  and 
then,  for  a  long  period  in  some  town  where  a  church  window,  or 
an  abbey  window,  was  in  progress;  and  his  skill  in  portrait* 
painting  may  have  brought  him,  in  some  towns,  an  amount  of 
patronage  which  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  remain,  while  there 
was  anything  to  reap,  upon  the  harvest-ground.  Another  means 
of  livelihood  consisted  in  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  manual 
skill  in  the  employment  of  a  rule  and  compass.  These  instruments 
had  come  first  to  his  hand  as  necessary  in  copying  or  inventing 
patterns  for  the  painted  windows;  but  Palissy  never  stood  still  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge;  his  eagerness  to  push  attainments 
constantly  to  higl^er  ground,  compelled  him  forward  with  the 
despotism  of  a  passion.  He  became,  then,  as  well  acquainted  as 
bis  means  allowed  with  the  geometry  of  his  own  day,  and  sought 
aid  therein,  as  he  could,  from  books.  Such  knowledge  made  him 
capable  of  measuring  and  planning  sites  for  houses  and  gardens, 
of  making  for  its  owners  maps  of  landed  property.^  These 
talents  yielded  no  return  to  Palissy  of  more  cash  than  sufficed  for 
liis  subsistence;  but  they,  doubtless,  did  enable  him  to  travel 
without  any  sense  of  suffering  from  want,  and  they  enabled  him 
to  spend  such  little  sums  of  money  as  occasionally  might  procure 
for  him  the  means  of  adding  to  his  knowledge. 

For  his  bread-earning  talents,  at  this  time,  Palissy  had  not  a 
great  respect.  *'They  thought  me,"  he  said  afterwards,  in  his 
^affected  way,  '^  a  better  painter  than  I  was."^  He  painted  and 
planned  that  he  might  live,  but  he  lived  only  to  learn.  His  quick 
and  indefatigable  spirit  of  inquiry  never  rested  during  those  ten  or 
twelve  year^  of  wandering.  He  questioned  men  and  Nature, 
both  incessantly ;  but  Nature  only  gave  him  answers  that  could 

^  to  1)6  observed  on  traversing  ^ance  from  Paris  northward  and  southward. 
"  Tay  est^  aussi  adnerty  par  les  habitans  de  Champagne,  de  Brie  et  Picardi, 
qa'en  certains  lieaxJ^—Ibid.  p.  345. 

*  " .  .  .  .  festois  souvent  appell^  pour  faire  des  figures  pour  les  proces. 
Orqnand  Testois  en  telles  commissions  Testois  tresbien  pay^." — Discours  Admi- 
^"oHes^  p.  271.  A  prominent  illustration  of  the  employment  of  Palissy  as  a 
<Qrveyor  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

'  "  On  pensoit  en  nostre  pays  que  ie  fusse  plus  s^avant  en  Tart  de  peintnre 
qneien'estois." — Discours  AdmrabUsy  p.  271. 
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satisfy  ids  shrewd  and  lirely  understanding.  He  investigated, 
also,  arts  of  life,  he  studied  monuments  of  antiquity,  he  risited  the 
laboratories  of  Touraine,  Poitou,  and  Anjou;l  lus  curiosity  for 
truth  was  universal. 

His  study  of  Nature  must  be  dwelt  upon  hereafter  ^vhen  we 
count  its  fruits ;  but  there  are  external  influences  in  society  which 
act  upon  a  character,  as  sun,  and  soil,  and  wind  act  on  a  tree,  de- 
termining on  which  side  there  'shall  be  most  growth,  and  what 
shall  be  the  preyalent  direction  of  its  branches.  Since  Bernard, 
Palissy  was  one  of  those  unwearied,  nimble-minded  men  who  have 
thoughts  of  their  own,  and  thoughts  of  value,  scattered  about  more 
fields  than  one  of  human  intellect,  in  following  his  course  we  have 
to  keep  OUT  own 'eyes  busy.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pass  over  his 
first  years  of  observation  in  the  world,  without  connecting  frag- 
ments of  experience  notably  diverse,  and  yet  all-important  to  the 
full  perception  of  his  character. 

Philosophers,  of  course,  were  to  be  questioned.  Palissy  aspired 
to  know  what  could  be  taught  by  the  men  wise  in  his  own  day 
about  the  rocks  and  woods;  his  early  familiarity  with  chemical 
substances  used  in  the  art  of  glass-psdnting,  and  the  changes 
which  they  underwent  when  subjected  to  fire,  had  excited  in  his 
mind  especial  curiosity  for  knowledge  that  might  be  communicated 
by  the  chemists. 

Philosophy,  in  France,  was  then  ill  represented.  But  during 
the  same  years  which  were  spent  by  Bernard  as  a  traveller  over 
the  face  of  France,    another   wanderer  was  shifting   restlessly 

>  I  can  discover  no  more  positive  antliority  for  this  last  iact  than  the  8tati>- 
ment  of  Messrs.  Faujas  de  St  Fond  and  Gobet. — Recherches  sur  B,  Palissy,  p. 
zvii.  It  IB  evident,  I  think,  from.  Palissy's  disoonise  upon  metals  and  si- 
chemy  CDiseovts  A4mirabies,  pp.  82-148),  that  Palissy  had  leally  visited  al- 
chemists in  their  laboratories,  and  taken  strict  note  of  their  ways.  Such  visits 
conld  be  made  in  almost  any  part  of  France  upon  no  other  introduction  than  the 
payment  of  a  fte.  Many  of  these  places  were  practically  as  much  open  to  the 
public  as  an  ordinary  exhibition.  In  the  discourse  on  alchemy,  llieory  has 
been  telling  to  Practice  (who  is  Bernard  himself}  what  an  alchemist  had  e^own 
him.  <<  Why,*  aaks  Practice,  "  did  he  do  aU  that  in  youx  presence?"  "He 
showed  it  me  for  money,"  Theory  replies.  Thereupon  Practice  suggests  that 
Ibid^p.  37ian  wonld  not  take  money  for  pioviog  that  he  conld  make  it,  that 
Poitou,  et  debeen  affironted  by  cheats  put  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  his  Ibe,  and 
il  y  a  vn  certtm  two  thousand  people  In  France  had  been  so  affronted,  though  not 
mame." — ^/frtttaken  steps  to  get  his  money  back. — JHscown  Admrables,  p.  97. 
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from  town  to  town  among  the  German  statei.  That  wanderer 
w«B  YwrnedauBy  a  niaii  wiser  in  science  than  his  generation.  By 
dwolHiig  Iniefly  on  the  memory  of  this  teacher's  career,  we  shall 
recal  sufficiently  well  to  our  own  minds  the  position  of  philosophy 
in  Enrope  at  the  time  when  Palissy  was  seeking  information  in  the 
workshop  of  the  alchemist.  We  shall,  at  the  same  time,  make 
aoqoaintance  with  a  teadier  c£  whom  Palissy  heard  much,  and 
whom  aflterwards  he  only  mentioned  with  respect. 

Hie  Greeks  and  Latins  supplied  knowledge  to  that  age,  and 
6fen  from  the  teaching  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  many  sound 
doctrines  had  been  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  een- 
tery,  Aristotle  was  to  the  learned  in  Europe  all  in  all.  Pliny  was 
then  the  leading  naturalist,  with  a  knowledge  in  advance  of  his 
SQOoessors ;  Celsus  was  a  text-book  to  physicians.  Bombast  roa 
Hohenfaeim,  disdaining,  somewhat  angrily,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  and  really  competent  to  forward  science  on  the 
raad  up  to  a  higher  future,  assumed,  according  to  the  learned 
fuhion  of  his  time,  a  name  that  indicated  his  ambition.  He  would 
advance  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients :  he  was — Para-oelsus. 

High  in  intellect  and  bold  in  innovation,  much  deficient  in  the 
philosophic  calm  and  the  simplicity  of  mind  which  we  have  noted 
in  the  character  of  Palissy,  while  Palissy,  aged  about  twenty-one, 
was  journeying  through  France,  Paracebus,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  wandered  often  ragged  about  Germany ;  a  man  beardless 
and  feminine  as  to  the  fleshing  of  his  features,  yet  with  a  power  in 
the  strange  large  fashion  of  the  skull  over  his  brain  that  removed 
from  his  aspect  all  expression  of  a  woman's  weakness.^  Man's 
weakness,  too — man's  privilege  would  be  a  truer  phrase — was 
never  to  be  betrayed  upon  his  countenance;  fate  had  removed  out 
of  his  heart  the  tinder  which  is  lighted  by  the  sparkle  of  a  woman's 
eyes.  Inflammable  enough  he  was  upon  less  gentle  provocation. 
The  want  of  self-command  destroyed  his  chances  of  prosperity. 
He  had  travelled  much  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  educated  care- 

'llneUwoodcot  psrtctits  {infixed  ta  vaaoiui  editians  tf  tiie  wdtiags  of 
Bniodraa  enidile  us  perfectlj  to  restore  the  liMtares  of  tbe  nun.  TlMy  aie 
vdiiidennBadintlMportfaitpNfizedtoaxeoeataloetdbiofPaneelsiis.  Pam' 
«^MMi;«(en«otfi>Mi^,l7yI>r.iLB.  Leasing,  of  Berlin.  (8va,6eriia, 
UM.) 
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fully.  He  had  studied  alchemy  under  Trithemius,  Abbot  of 
Sponheim ;  and  chemistry — ^for  the  two  studies  were  distinct,  and 
even  mutually  hostile — at  Schwatz,  in  the  Tyrol,  under  Sieg- 
mund  von  Fugger,  one  of  the  chief  chemists  of  a  day  when 
chembtry  was  little  better  than  a  rudely-shaped  desire  for  know- 
ledge of  a  certain  class  of  mysteries  in  Nature.  In  the  year 
before  that  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  date  of  Palissy's  first 
independent  march  into  the  world,  Paracelsus  had  been  made  pro- 
fessor in  his  University  of  Basle.  In  a  prospectus,  more  remark- 
able for  truth  than  modesty,  he  had  declared,  that  havings  been 
invited  by  a  salary,  he  would  daily,  for  two  hours,  discuss  and 
demonstrate  publicly  the  contdnts  of  books  of  medicine,  physics, 
and  surgery,  whereof  he  was  the  author,  to  the  great  profit  of  his 
hearers.^  He  had  held  his  professorship  only  until  the  succeed- 
ing year.  The  value  of  his  teaching  men  acknowledge  now,  who 
look  back  to  him  as  die  first  .introducer  of  mineral  drugs  into 
pharmacy,  and  as  the  first  propounder  of  two  medicines  on  which 
enormous  reliance  is  to  this  day  placed  by  the  physicians — calomel 
and  opium. 

But  there  was,  at  Basle,  a  certain  canon  named  Cornelius  von 
Lichtenfels,  who  was  afflicted  with  the  stomach-ache;  and  the 
stomach-ache  of  Cornelius  von  Lichtenfels  ruined  the  worldly  pros- 
pects of  a  great  philosopher.  For  the  afflicted  canon,  who  no 
longer  dined  canonically,  had  sought  ease  of  the  physicians  of  the 
town,  and  swallowed,  as  good  patients  ever  ought  to  swallow, 
many  quarts  of  potion.  Then  he  applied  to  Paracelsus,  who 
bargained  to  afford  ease  for  the  price  of  a  hundred  florins.  The 
canon,  having  agreed  to  this,  received  three  little  piUs  containing 
opium.  His  pain  departed;  but  since  he  was  a  man  devoted  to  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  world,  and  had  expected  (as  to  this  day 
patients  often  still  expect)  to  get  the  value  of  his  hundred  florins  in 
six  hundred  draughts  and  many  mixtures — ^the  canon,  who  desired 

'  The  words  of  the  Programma  ran :  *^  Dominonun  BasUiensium  stipendio 
invitatus,  doabus  quotidi^  horis  torn  activse,  turn  inspectiye  Medicuue  et  Phy- 
flices  et  Chirurgis  Libros,  quorum  et  ipse  Author,  summll  diligenti&,  magnoque 
auditorum  fructu,  public^  interpretor :  illos  tamen  nou  alioruni  more,  ex  Hip- 
'  pocrate,  aut  Galeno,  aut  quibu^bet  emendicatus,  sed  quos  summa  rerum  I>oc- 
trice  Experientia  atque  labore  assequutus  sum."  Awreoli  P.  T.  Bombcuts  van 
Hohenheim  Paracehi  Opera  Bucher  md  SckrigUn  durch  Joaxmem  Hpsenun 
Biisgoium  in  Track  gegeben  (Strasb.,  1603),  voL  i.  p.  951. 
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to  be  elaborately,  orthodoxly  cured,  refused  to  pay  for  three  small 
pills — not  even  boluses — so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  had  been 
agreed.  Paracelsus  then  sued  for  his  fee  before  the  arbiters 
of  law,  and  was  informed  by  them  that  he  could  not  lawfully  claim 
payment  of  the  canon,  except  according  to  the  custom  of  the  town, 
by  charing  for  his  medicine ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  one 
florin  would  have  been  a  high  price  for  three  pills.  Thereupon 
Paracelsus,  moved — as  he  was  too  often  moved — to  wrath,  in- 
formed the  judges  so  emphatically  of  his  opinion  of  their  sense, 
that,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  great  contempt  of  court,  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  town.  This  was  in  July,  1528;  the  wan- 
jerings  of  Paracelsus  then  began  in  the  same  year  to  which  we 
bave  referred  the  commencement  of  the  wanderings  of  Palissy. 

Everywhere  testifying  his  great  skill  and  genius,  everywhere  at 
war  with  men  of  science,  who  were  too  blind 'to  perceive  his  truths, 
and  too  proud  to  endure  his  temper,  fulminating  manifestoes  of 
incompetence  against  the  followers  he  le^  at  Basle,  and  his  dis- 
ciples elsewhere^ — right  enough,  no  doubt,  in  fact,  though  wrong 
in  feeling — Paracelsus  buffeted  his  way  through  Germany  from 
town  to  town.  "  Have  no  heed,"  he  writes,  truthfully,  bitterly — 
"  have  no  heed  of  my  wretchedness,  thou  reader ;  let  me  bear  my 
ills  myself.  I  have  two  sins  upon  me — my  poverty  and  my  piety. 
Poverty  was  reproached  against  me  by  a  burgomaster,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  seen  at  Innspruck  the  doctors  in  silk  clothes  at  the 
prince's  courts,  not  in  torn  rags,  a-baking  in  the  sun.  Therefore, 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  that  I  was  not  a  doctor.  For  piety^s 
sake,  the  preacher  and  the  parson  judge  me,  for  I  am  not  a  votary 
of  Venus,  and  have  no  love  at  all  for  those  who  teach  what  they 
never  themselves  do."^ 

*  By  way  of  example,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  display  him  scolding  in  the 
toughness  of  his  own  vernaciilar : — **  Htttten  euch  vor  den  Auditoribus  so  ich 
ZQ  Basel  yerlassen  hab,  die  mir  haben  die  Fedem  ab  dem  Rock  gelesen,  die  mir 
haben  Urin  anffgewermbt,  die  mir  haben  gedient  nnd  gelechlet,  und  wie  die 
Hftndlein  nmbgestrichen  unnd  angehangen.  Das  seindt  und  werden  Erzschel- 
"wn  geben  fiber  all  Impostores,  und  Sle  newe  Zukttnfftige  Artzt.  Darbey 
windt  alle  gewamet,  hiiten  euch  vor  ihrem  Gift."  .  .  .  .  "  So  ihr  nun 
Holz  Doctores  zu  Tubingen,  Heydelberg,  Wien,  Leipzig,  Ingolstadt,  &c;, 
^achsen,  so  muss  ich  mit  euch  scherzen,  denn  das  Holz  ist  hert." — Preface  to 
^  IMter  Quatuor  Colvmncvrum  MedicincB, 

'  I  quote  this  passage  as  cited  by  Dr.  Lessing  in  his  ParctceUus  sein  Leben 
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Paraeekus^  thiakmg  on  befbr&  the  woiidy  laboured  impatientlj 
to  beat  into  tb«  akyw  understanding  of  his  gemeratioD  th«t  whteh 
he  midly  perecaTed  as  truth.     Instead  of  using  M  the  arts  of 
generalsfaop  to  act  on  the  duil  maai^  he  was  as  one  man  laboiuring 
to  lock  ioQto  aeliritj  a  heavy  armj  of  dragoons.     They  turned  upon 
him ;  and  in  aeariy  the  same  year  when  Palissy  broi:^kt  to  a  <^06e 
the  imi  or  tweire  years  of  his  wandering,  and  felt  that  the  real 
labours  of  his  fife  would  presently  begin,  in  abocit  that  year 
Paracelsus  closed  his  wanderings  in  death,  ujp<m  the  pallet  oi 
&  miserable  inn,  not  fifty  years  of  age,  the  yictim  of  a  iriolence 
whieh  his  own  anger  had  excited.     It  is  said  by  some,  that  he  had 
been  severely  beaten  at  the  instigation  c^  offended  doctors,  and 
thrown  firom  a  rock ;  so  that  the  injuiies  he  suffered  caused  bis 
death  to  follow  shortly,  in  the  inn  to  which  he  had  been  carried.^ 
His  skull  became  a  curiosity;  and  a  great  physiologist^  observed 
in  it,  some  years  ago,  a  crack,  which  he  believed  was  the  result  of 
injuries  inflicted  before  death,  beeau^  after  death  bones  do  not 
part  as  those  had  parted*     We  may  believe,  howevm^,  that  th« 
sknUs  of  men,  like  their  reputations^  when  they  suffer  handling 
by  posterity,  are  liable  to  many  tumbles,  many  pickings  up ;  and 
skull  (X  reputation  may  at  last  receive  a  crack,  of  which,  after 
lapse  of  time,  it  will  be  very  difBumlt  for  us  to  say  whether  we  get 
it  cracked  horn  its  possessor,  or  whether  it  has  been  injured, 
in  some  stage  of  its  transmission  to  us^  by  improper  handling. 

Yet  although  Paracelsus,  with  his  own  impetuous  philosophy, 
had  made  bold  strides  in  medicine,  and  pushed  his  science  far 
beyond  the  science  of  his  day,  it  needed  calmness  more  than 
he  possessed  to  separate  the  philosophic  mind  from  gross  and 
fanciful  delusions  common  to  his  age.  Instead  of  subjecting 
astrology  and  all  its  wonders  to  the  test  of  a  close  reasoning 

^  TheophrasHts  JHedwwuSy  lUustratus,  Corona6ua,  et  D^Jentm^  &e.,  &c.,  &e. 
Von  Elias  Johannea  HeasliJig.  Hamburg,  1663,  p.  133.  Dr.  Heading  giv« 
for  his  authority  "  the  sufficiently  authenticated  statement"  nubde  to  him  hy 
"  Herr  Ahelmus  Sdiaiat,  Barbarus  Chimicus,"  a  resident  upon  the  spot  '^ 
scene  of  the  catastrophe  was  the  "  White  Horse"  at  Kay,  in  the  strict  cf 
Salzburg. 

2  Soemmermg;,  SaM,  Media,  Zdtmg,  1815,  i.  47,  48.  I  make  tMs  refereace 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lessing's  book  akeady  cited.  Soemafeeri&g^s  ebfierra-- 
tibon  was  made  in  the  year  1812. 
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fiKsilly,  and  calliiig  fior  witnesses  to  its  tmtl^  aeeording  to  the 

■Bspl^^Bkided  waj  o£  tW  untntored  PaUssyy  the  great  phjaician 

waa  content  to  9itaj^My  its  base,  to  lessea  its  absiiidity  bj  mending 

ili  propoctioDS,  and  to  adorn  it  with  ^igg^stioDA  out  of  his  own 

ample  mind.     Accta^&agijy  while  Bernard  Falissy,  a  yc^h,  was 

fisiting^  the  alchemist^  and  penetrating  their  delusions  with  the 

efear  fight  q£  his  owa  home^hired  reason,  Paraoekus  was  at  Augs- 

hng^  pnUi^mig  an  astrological  prediction^ — a  prophecy  for  the 

years  1530 to  1524,  entitled  ''  BracticaD.  Theophrasti  Paraoelsi."i 

The  faicroglyplue  on  the  title-page  r^nresented  a  military  man, 

vith  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  bnckler  in  the  other, 

vho  stands  on  his  head  in  a  hlaae  of  fireworks.     He  balances 

lunsdf  ixjpon  eiouds,  a  great  star  Mazes  on  his  body,  and  light 

streaaaa  oat  ci  lus  moiukfa^  irradiating  a  group  of  warriors  of  all 

aatioiBy  who  stand  b^w.     A  dead  king^  stretched  upon  a  bier, 

it  Blaster  of  the  feregrouod.     Th«  prophecy  of  Paracelsus  boded  a 

stwgglo  between  two  mighty  lorda»  with  profit  to  neither — no 

very  boU  thi]^  to  feoretei:,  Qonmdering  the  movements,  caused  by 

tke  struggle  between  Chades  and  Francia^  who  were  quarrelling 

and  fighting  like  two  angry  boys — the  misfortune  added,  that 

tfaey  hiqf^iened  to  be  kings^  with  nationa  to   be  torn  instead 

of  piQa&>ie9w      ^  Trade,"  says  Paracelsus,  ^^  will  sofifer  ruin ;  no 

man  will  regard  other  than  his.  own  gain,  and  honour  will  be  held 

in  sBull  esteeati."     One  might  questictt  whether  Paracelsos  went 

^  whole  way  to  the  stairs  for  that  discofvery ;  but  if  he  did,  it  is 

nnbapfniy  most  certain  that  he  might  have  spared  himself  so  far  a 

journey.     Deaths  of  potentates,  and  other  matters  pro{^esied,  did 

lot  take  plaee.     OtL  the  fbundatiQn  of  a  false  science,  it  mattered 

sot  how  gfeat  might  be  the  genius  of  a  builder ;  in  the  world  of 

diadowS)  a&  we  were  told,  long  ago^  by  Myeilus  the  Cobbler, 

^  Practica  2).  TheophreuH  ParacM,  gemacht  auff  Enropen  anzufaken  in 
dm  jtechst  hunffisiffen  dreyssigsten  Jcur,  Bias  (mff  das  vier  vmd  dreyssigst 
mikfiigemd.  AvgqMug,  15S^.  ^^  Practlca"  was^  ia  that  age^  the  common 
title  of  an  astrologi(»l  prediction.  ^^  Practice,"  in  German  at  any  rate,  was  a 
▼ord  at  first  used  as  applied  only  to  special  pursuits,  and  did  not  become  a 
gnenl  teem  fat  many  yesra.  Ova  physicians  at  this  d^  Apply  the  word 
^edaHy  to  the  business  of  medicine,  our  barristers  to  the  business  of  law,  &c. 
The  first  application  of  the  word,  in  German,  was  to  the  business  of  astrology ; 
Md  *^Pnidiee^*  m  1636^  meant,  to  a  Genaan,  only  an  astrologer's  prediction. 
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^^  there  is  no  distinguishiDg  the  brown  from  the  &ir,  for  all  is  of 
one  colour  ;  and  who  can  see^a  difference  between  these  rags  andL 
those  robes  worn  by  a  monarch  ?"  The  cobbler  would  paint  quite 
as  well  as  Zeuxis  on  a 'cloud,  or  raise  as  fine  a  work  as  Phidias 
upon  a  quicksand.  There  are,  however,  phrases  in  the  *'  Practica** 
of  Paracelsus  which  one  might  gladly  wrest  into  the  service  of 
a  modem  meaning.  Forgetting  macrocosm  and  microcosm,  one 
might  apply  to  a  new  thought  the  sentence  of  Paracelsus,  that 
''those  who  would  understand  the  course  of  the  heaven  above 
must  not  omit  to  recognise  the  heaven  in  man."  We  may 
take  also  a  disjointed  sentence  from  the  Augsburg  prophecy,  .and 
fix  it  as  a  motto  to  the  scientific  spirit  of  its  age:  ''  In  the  con* 
cealed  lies  that  which  it  is  requisite  to  know."  Men  had  not,  at 
at  that  time,  learned  that  it  was  requisite  to  master  thoroughly 
the  known,  and  by  a  slow  enlargement  of  its  limits  from  within,  to 
encroach  upon  the  limits  of  the  unknown.  Philosophers  spent 
labour  on  mysterious  assumptions,  and  spent  toil  upon  astrology 
and  alchemy,  as,  in  our  day,  philanthropists  spend  sympathy 
on  Timbuctoo;  despising  common  information  as  too  mean  to 
dignify  their  calling,  they  bestowed  their  labour  on  a  shadow 
with  a  name,  and  were  very  deeply  imbued  with  a  belief  that  it 
was  only  requisite  to  know  that  which  was  not  known,  and  that 
what  little  happened  to  be  already  known  was  hardly  worth 
acquiring.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  practical  acquirements 
of  a  work-a-day  philosopher  in  the  year  1530,  exception  being 
granted  for  the  men  of  genius — for  Paracelsus  and  his  like — was 
very  limited. 

The  hardest  worker  was  the  Alchemist,  the  profound  adept,  with 
eyes  dulled  by  his  furnace  heat,  and  his  whole  body  desiccated  in  a 
chamber  furnished  lavishly  with  furnaces,  with  sand-baths,  with 
stills,  crucibles,  alembics,  retorts,  and  receivers,  and  pervaded  with 
a  suffocating  fume.  Through  such  a  fume  the  lean  assistant 
might  perhaps  be  dimly  seen,  and  more  distinctly  heard  in  the 
convulsions  of  a  cough,  but  at  all  times  the  dry  old  Alchemist 
would  be  found,  easy  as  a  shepherd  in  the  mist  of  his  own  moun- 
tain. In  such  laboratories,  Bernard  must  have  heard  much  that 
he  could  not  comprehend ;  for  their  masters  plentifully  mingled 
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speech  with  words  like  those  which  Geber,  in  the  seventh  century, 
had  given  as  a  model  of  alchemic  elocution,  at  the  same  time  that 
he,  perhaps,  gave  his  own  name  to  the  future  uses  of  the  world,  as 
ihe  exponent  of  a  style  called,  in  his  honour,  gibberish.  The 
Alchemist  was  frequently  sustained  by  other  men's  resources,  for 
it  would  not  seldom  happen  that,  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  sal 
sapieDtum,  the  sun  and  flying  dragon  were  so  circumstance}!,  that 
a  peer  of  France  could  be  induced  to  speculate  in  their  extrication 
oat  of  difficulty.  Many  nobles,  indeed,  shared  with  alchemists,  or 
practised  by  themselves  the  divine  art— the  chemistry  of  che- 
mistry, distinguished  above  vulgar  miscellaneous  experimenting, 
•8  al-chemie.  The  resources  of  a  peer  were  often  crippled  by  his 
efforts  to  possess  the  universal  medicine,  not  only  for  curing  dis* 
eases  and  prolonging  life  by  the  imperishable  property  of  gold 
Qommunicated  to  man^s  body,  but  also  for  transmuting  into  gold 
aO  metals. 

"  Give  thanks,"  one  of  the  great  alchemists^  said,  "  to  Almighty 
God,  who,  taking  pity  on  human  calamities,  has  at  last  revealed 
!  tiu8  inestimable  treasure,  and  made  it  known  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all.**  He  was  one  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  an  adept, 
a  possessor  of  the  mighty  secret.  In  the  days  of  Palbsy,  adepts 
were  numerous,  destitute  rogues,  who  offered  bait  to  their  dupes 
by  production  of  a  silver  coin,  one  half  of  which  appeared,  by  dip- 
ping in  some  liquor,  to  have  been  converted  into  gold ;  or  a  nail, 
of  which  the  point  was  gold,  and  the  head  iron*  The  nail  was  a 
clever  specimen  of  soldering ;  the  coin  was  of  gold,  partly  dipped 
in  quicksilver.  If  it  was  said  to  the  adept,  "Why  are  you,  able 
to  make  gold,  so  poor  ?"  his  answer  was,  "  I  am  not  poor,  but 
were  I  to  display  wealth,  and  make  known  my  power,  I  should 
become  a  victim  to  the  avarice  of  men." 

There  were  not  wanting  a  few  chemists  of  truer  quality,  who 
regarded  alchemists  as  already  victims  of  an  avarice  of  their  own, 
and  laughed  at  them  for  seeing  the  perfection  of  science  in  the 
solution  of  3  single  problem.  They  said  that  for  the  preceding 
seven  hundred  years  at  least,  men,  who  should  have  been  ad- 
vancing sciences,  had  been  incited  by  avarice  to  labour  that  they 
1  Amold  of  Yilleneuve. 
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might  transimite  loss  procious  loetals  into  gol<L  fi«l  tfaej  mt- 
teioed  sncoesB,  it  was  tu^^ed,  they  would  still  n^  be  phtlosoplieEB^ 
imt  only  artisaiis,  gold-makers ;  as  it  was,  while  they  did  not  sue- 
oeed,  they  were  mere  g^sts — meciiaaics  in  a  tiade  whidi  had  mA 
aa  exifltenee — men  from  whom  nothing  solid  was  xeeeived,  aiMl  qi>- 
tiling  spiritual  learnt. 

The  reply  of  the  alchemistB  may  be  thus  gathered  from  their 
writings,  that  when  you  see  a  chemist,  you  should  spit  npon  hinu 
He  does  not  know  what  he  desii^s ;  he  bakes  and  bcnls  at  randoniy 
hoping  to  alight  cm  somethiog,  and  he  knows  aot  what.  We  knoir 
die  divine  object  that  we  have  in  view.  Never  believe  tkaib 
i^hemy  has  no  suooess  to  boast.  Our  science  has  been  studied^ 
not  &ft  seven  hundred  years,  but  from  the  begbmii^;  Adam 
studied  it.  Moses  and  Queen  Cleopatra  were  the  authors  of  two 
books  on  Aldiemy.  Moses  was  not  va  adept;  CJec^atca  waa. 
Caligula  studied  alchemy,  and  so  did  the  Apostle  John.  The 
Egyptians  discovered  its  most  seeret  mysteries,  and  wnoste  them  on 
dieir  walls.  The  wealth  and  glory  of  Egypt  were  caused  by  its 
wisdom,  and  its  wisdom  had  acquired  the  art  of  tracksmutlog  bsbser 
metals  into  gold.  How  else  could  they  have  acquired  the  vwat 
masses  of  gold,  the  statues  and  platings  <^  which  ancient  wiateiB 
topeak  ?  we  never  see  gold  in  such  masses  now.  When  the  arnaieB 
of  Sesostns,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  spread  over  Ada,  some  i«- 
mained  in  Ookhis;  and  among  ^ese  w«re  ptaesta,  adepts  in 
alchemy,  who  taught  the  Colchians  how  to  make  gdd.  Yon  may 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  Golden  Fleeoe  which  Jason  fetohed 
from  Colchis.  It  is  easily  explained.  The  secret  of  transmoiatioa 
was  unwisely  written  by  the  Colchians  on  the  skin  of  a  beasti 
skins  being  osed  for  writing  upon  in  those  days ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  secret  it  was  able  to  reveal,  that  skin  was  called  the 
**  Golden  .Fleece."  All  these  ideas  are  taken  from  the  wm^s  of 
alchemists  who  codd  find  faith  among  die  ieanied  in  Ae  days  of 
Paiissy. 
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esSAT  WOKKBHOP :  OOCTJPIED  BY  THE  OBTHOBOX. 

Te£  great  German  Reformers  of  the  Church  were  in  the  heat 
of  their  zealous  labour^  far  away,  when  Palissj  came  out  into  the 
world.  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuinglius,  and  hundreds  more,  were 
active  workers  on  the  European  mind.  Their  labour  had,  how- 
e?er,  little  influence  in  France ;  the  struggle  for  spiritual  emanci- 
pation in  that  country  was  a  struggle  by  itself.  To  the  religious 
strife  in  Germany  we  need  scarcely  do  more  flian  allude.  We 
assumed  1528  to  be  the  year  ia  which  Palissy  <j\iitted  his  native 
roof.  It  was  in  the  next  year,  1529,  that,  in  another  part  of 
Europe,  the  protest  of  fourteen  imperial  cities  agai&st  the  intole- 
zaot  decisions  of  the  second  diet  of  Spires,  £rst  gave  to  the  re-< 
bnoed  sectioa  of  the  Chmch  abroad  the  name  of  Protestant^ 
These  fcmiliar  iaxAs  we  recal  with  a  word  or  two  to  memory.  It 
nay  help  us,  also,  to  connect  n^ore  easily  together,  in  their  doe 
proportioas,  all  the  parts  of  tiie  rough  picture  whkh  the  world 
most  have  presented  to  the  mind  of  Palissy,  if  we  do  not  omit  to 
Bote  how  the  mists  of  astrology,  in  which  we  have  seen  even 
Paracelsus  wandering,  could  penetrate  also  into  the  discusdoos  of 
the  Church. 

The  namber  of  the  beast  in  Revelations  was  a  stone  which  dis* 
potants  on  either  side  endeavoured  to  claim  as  their  own  missile. 
An  orthodox  scholiast  on  three  sermons  of  St.  Vincent,  with 
Mwther  sermon  of  St.  Hippoly  tus,^  informs  us  "  that  the  learned 
Staphihis  calls  the  beast — 

VThe  cities  deserve  naming  frequently ;  they  were — Strasburg,  Nuremberg 
™» Cwtttanoc,  IJaitlingeB,  Windaheim,  Meiningen,  Lindau,  Kempton,  Hell- 
™ii,  lana,  Wfiissembnrg,  Nordlingen,  and  St.  GaJL 

"  ^^  gr&diche  Weissagimg  Daniels  des  Propheten.  Nemlich  vom  fall 
^  GeutHcben  lebens:  Von  abnemung  der  Kirchischen  wilrdigkeit:  Von 
'*^S«ig  des  0«(lMili8clien  Olcabens :  Auoh  von  siikaBfit  d«s  AntichriBts, 
f*^  &ul  4er  W^tL  Dnrofa  den  H.  VneenlzHin,  Prod^er  Ordeis,  Y<or 
JfPt  ctUiret,  luiA  m  disen  seiten  alien  uittid  Jeden  Chnsten  ntttclich  ndL 
^  notwendig  zu  wissen:  Veitentsi^et  dnreh  J<>hami  Raedi.  £i&  mdcBT 
vAriatliche  Predig  des  H.  Hippolyti,  vom  Amlacfailst,  voa  dem  End  der  Welt, 
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not  a  bad  invention.  To  me,"  he  says,  "  it  is  more  frightful  to 
consider,  that  the  whole  name  of  Martin  Luther  fulfils  the  exact 
number.  For  if  any  one  knows  the  alphabet  according  to  Pytha- 
goras, as  it  is  commonly  employed  in  the  calculation  of  nativities, 
let  him  apportion  to  each  letter  its  number,  and  then  add  them  up, 
he  -will  find  the  sum  to  be  exactly  ^%^^  thus  : — 

Martin  Lau        ter 

30     1     80     100     9     40         20     1     200     100     5     80 


The  good  scholiast  must  have  troubled  himself  much  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  frightful  coincidence,  before  he  found  that 
he  could  make  the  sum  correct  by  writing  ^'  Luther "  down  as 
**  Lauter.**  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  many  heretics^  have  tried  to 
fit  the  number  to  a  Pope,  but  they  have  always  failed ;  now,  here 
they  have  it  fitted  to  a  nicety  on  their  own  apostate  leader ! 

In  Germany,  the  Reformation  prospered  because  princes  saw  no 
risk  to  their  possessions  when  they  followed  their  own  choice  in 
countenancing  or  discountenancing  the  movement.  England  had 
so  far  advanced  in  constitutional  government,  that  the  mind  of 
the  country  could  not  be  restrained.  France  stood  entirely  in  a 
different  position.  The  tendency  of  events,  during  its  early  his- 
tory, had  been  to  throw  great  wealth  and  power  among  eccle- 
siastics. The  checks  opposed  to  this  had  been  comparatively 
slight;  so  that  the  Pope  had  grown  to  be  a  stronger  man  in 
France  than  even  in  his  own  dominions.  In  1469,  Louis  XI.  had 
been  the  first  who  received  from  the  Pope  the  hereditary  title  of 
"  Most  Christian  King  ;'*  the  great  power  of  the  Church  had  been 

and  von  der  letzten  zuknnfft  nnsers  Herren  Christi."  Munich,  without  date  or 
paging.  The  passage  cited  occurs  near  the  end,  being  part  of  No.  40  of  the 
Scholia,  which  follow  the  Translated  Sermons.  Johann  Rasch,  the  author,  pub- 
lished some  hymns  at  Munich  in  the  year  1572. 

^  <^  Antichristliche  Suppenfresser"  is  his  term  for  them. 


II  ■fs^  i^g^.Bm^i^i  u'ui'fif'M  ■■!.'  n»>f  ■  iJ,  fsni^niiiiiji^ifywy^mpH^P^mwpy  wN.nviyii^f.  .1  nimiufip^^pqii 
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of  value  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  French  throne  had  been, 
in  turn,  a  valuable  buttress  of  the  Church.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  people  had  found  themselves,  for  many  years  past,  ground 
'  among  the  millstones  of  Church  property,  which  played  into  each 
other  over  the  whole  land.  Tithes,  and  fines,  and  Church  dues, 
fcr  which  but  little  spiritual  value  was  given,  made,  especially,  the 
peasants  in  rural  districts,  on  the  provocation  of  their  emptied 
pockets,  very  much  disposed  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  their  spi- 
ritual guides.  Where  the  population  was  high-spirited,  the  disaf- 
fection had  been  marked.  The  longing  for  a  Reformation  in 
France  had  preceded  the  Waldensian  and  Albigensian  Crusades. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Palissy  this  feeling  had  been  growing,  and  in 
bis  time  it  existed  throughout  France  in  many  bosoms,  as  the 
barvest  naturally  sprung  of  manifest  oppression.  In  the  year 
1515,  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  had  met  at  Bologna,  where  they  had 
drawn  up  an  agreement  between  themselves  called  the  Concordat. 
By  this  the  king  conceded  to  the  Pope  what  he  desired  in  France 
— ^an  absolute  supremacy,  and  independence  of  all  .councils  of  the 
Church.  Leo  paid  the  king  for  his  complaisance  by  despoiling 
ibe  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  the  power  of  nomination  to 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  transferring  that  power  to  the  king. 
Against  this  concordat,  the  clergy,  the  university,  the  parliament, 
in  vain  protested.  "  There  is  a  king  in  France,"  said  Francis, 
and  he  had  his  way.  The  result  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  a 
Venetian  ambassador  to  Paris  at  the  time  :  "  The  king  gave  away 
bishoprics  at  the  solicitation  of  the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  em- 
ployed his  patronage  of  abbey-lands  to  reward  his  soldiers,  so  that 
the  bishoprics  and  abbeys  of  France  were  reckoned  as  much  mer- 
chandise by  the  court,  as  the  trade  in  pepper  and  cinnamon  is 
among  the  Venetians." 

Church  appointments  were  thus  distinctly  perverted  into  money 
speculations,  and  the  money  was  that  of  the  working  men  spread 
over  the  fields  of  France.  Restlessness  under  a  Church  that  cost 
ihem  much,  and  gave  them  little-— often  absolutely  nothing — in 
tbe  way  of  spiritual  equivalent,  taught  parishioners  to  grumble 
and  inquire.  They  began  to  question  doctrines  that  had  too  often 
a  suspicious  bearing  on  the  increase  of  a  Church  revenue,  and  they 
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begiui  to  inquire  into  prajess,  of  vfaidi  the  Amen  yns  sIwujb  Pay 
U«.  They  £eAt  disposed  to  Mtk  that  tlioee  whom  ikey  paid  for 
toaohii^  them  ahoiild  come  and  toaeh.  Thai  would  not  seldxHn 
have  iaipoaed  partoxai  duty  in  French  provinoes  upon  lil^e  diil-- 
^n  who  were  eating  their  spoon-meat  in  Paiis,  or  upon  grisly 
sieQ-atharaas  figfalang  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  It  was,  tinhappily,  ihie 
fUe  of  the  Preneh  people,  that  they  ooukL  not  dbiini  r^gioitB 
liberty  without  olaiming  the  overthrow  of  ao  large  a  part  of  an  mk- 
jnst  political  system  as  would  affisot  deeply  the  incomes  of  eode-  i 
stastics,  peerg^  and  nc^les,  and  cut  off  a  large  elioe  of  the  poorer  \i 
of  the  lang.  Seif-ioterest  handed  all  the  rank  and  riches  of  dhe 
country  ioto  a  strong  party,  against  which  the  struggle  for  re£>rzn 
was  vain.^ 

The  struggle  was  made,  however,  and  had  already  beg«n« 
Images  of  saints,  idntost  the  first  ernur  agaiast  which  reason 
openly  rebelled,  prompted  to  ^engeauoe  by  the  recollection  that 
these  images  had  been  shaip  instruments  of  Church  eztortioaL 
They  were  destroyed  in  many  towns  by  a  tumultuous  nsaag  of  the  . 
people,  and  the  severest  punishments  had  MLofrad  to  avenge  eadli 
outbreak.  Meanwhile  the  spttit  grew  thiUi  was  to  struggle  £o^  the 
right. 

The  temper  of  the  king  towards  Reformers,  during  the  time 
when  Palissy  was  travelling  through  France,  cannot,  however,  be 
correctly  understood  without  attention  to  some  other  points.  We 
must  call  to  mmd  the  title  of  Kii^  Francis  as  ^'  Father  of  Let- 
tors."  He  was,  in  fact,  olever  for  a  king — that  is  to  say,  he  had 
wit  enough  to  desire  the  company  <^  dev^  people.  Some  of 
their  opponents  tdl  us  that  the  heretics,  being  commonly  defidenfc 

^  *^  Oh,  poor  Christians,  and  what  place  is  yours  ?  You  thought  to  abase 
idolatry,  and  to  have  gained  friends  to  your  cause ;  I  know  now  that  you  were 
not  on  ihe  road  to  thtA ;  for  if  I  may  believe  tiiis  counadloor,  you  have  all  the 
courts  of  parliament  againjst  you ;  and  if  it  be  as  he  told  me,  you  have  also 
many  great  lords  who  take  profit  of  the  revenue  of  benefices ;  and  whUe  they  aie 
iatoxicate  with  such  a  potion,  jw.  must  £un  know  that  they  will  always  be 
your  capitid  and  mortal  enemies.  Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  should 
return  to  your  old  simplicity,  assuring  yourselves  that  you  will  have  enemies 
and  be  pecseouted  all  tlw  tine  of  yoar  Ufe,  if  by  direct  piUhs  you  will  foOowand. 
sustain  the  cause  of  God."  This,  and  manj  other  passages  to  the  same  purpose^ 
will  be  found  in  the  selection  &om  the  works  of  Palissy  appended  to  the  Third 
Beck  of  dds  vidiKme. 
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in  nak  and  weaid^  were  driven  to  depend  upon  th^r  talents,  and 
became,  dMrotee,  fixeeedingfy  atoeomplished.  They  iioped  tkaa 
to  vin  eanverts  to  Adr  cause*  Tliis  is  not  £dse ;  bat  it  is  aJso 
trae^  tkat  men  i^sotiiul  judgment  and  tspatk  fancy,  men '  widi  iiie 
largest  aoinds,  wobM.  he  the  men  mast  likely  to  dimb  boldly  up 
above  the  prejndioes  of  tihab:  day.  Such  men  carry  the  atamp  of 
higb  abSity  aboot  with  them,  aind  in  his  kdngiy-ciever  way  Franda 
alloyed  their  eompany,  liked  ihem  to  think  tiaat  he  wjts  abb  to 
ifipmato  iiieir  talent.  For  their  opiinons  he  did  not  eare  a  sol. 
When  not  vnder  the  infloenoe  of  policy  he  laughed  at  tbctrinai 
eampbiiAa  agunst  his  conrtwrs. 

Iben  there  was  the  ]dng!s  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  them 
was  bis  clever  sister  Mai^gfaret,  Duchess  of  Alen9on, — Margaret  of 
Ibmcse.  Tiiey  weie  both  elever  people.  The  somewhat  recent 
practice  of  admitting  ladies  to  the  court  had  introduced  mnab 
hgbt  finlicking.  Boeoaceio  was  a  darling  antiior,  and  to  imitate 
him  lad  beeome  a  fufakm.  Before  the  reign  of  Francis,  royal 
brains  had  been  beaten  for  the  pi^oduiction  of  novelettes ;  loyahy 
aete  «  &hiaa  wdl  aibaL  In  the  time  of  Francis,  therefore,  it  was 
an  eatafafidhed  cnffitom  at  oomrt,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Fmace,  iat  people  to  give  atoryparties,  as  we  now  give  parties 
fiar  4|iMidnflM,  at  which  they  met  to  sup,  and  tell  each  other 
staiies,  anfter  the  manner  oiike  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  pagm 
af  Bocoaooo.  In  i^  game,  mother  and  daughter,  Louisa  aod 
Macgaset,  bad  triad  their  skilL  Lonisa  owned  that  Margaret  had 
beaten  her.  The  novdettes  of  Masgaziet  of  Nararie  lire  in  print ; 
and  thongli  she  may  have  been  one  of  the  most  cultivated  women 
af  that  time  end  cxmntry,  wtmen  of  this  time  and  country  oouid 
not  read  her  compositions  except  at  the  cost  of  a  whole  rose-gjoden 
ofhhi^ea. 

Louisa  of  Savoy  was  a  rigid  Gaidiolic  ;  Margaret  &T0ured  and 
protected  the  Reformers.  Louisa  was  not  an  ascetic,  but  she  per- 
aecufced  upcm  policy,  for  ihe  was  ahrewd.  Margaret  was  not  a 
aBbgioaH  ^raawn,  hat  she  did  not  care  fer  policy,  and  she  did  care 
to  be  aurronnded  hj  people  oi  good  sense  and  taste.  Persecuted 
beaetioa,  if  tfaey  wete  th&wt  men,  hnd  a  sore  refuge  in  her  circle; 
anS  they  might  preach,  if  tbey  pleased,  as  tbey  travelled  wiu  ber. 
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Louisa  was  shrewd.  When  Francis  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Madrid,  having  sent  his  mother  the  bomhastic  message  that  he 
had  lost  all  save  honour,  Louisa  became  regent,  and  displayed  her 
tact  for  statecraft  in  sundry  ways.  One  of  these  ways  was  the 
institution  of  severe  measures  against  the  dissentient  members  of 
the  Church.  When  Francis  was  released  by  his  rival  on  parole, 
and  broke  his  parole  to  recover  his  kingdom,  he  did  not  send 
word  to  Charles  that  all  was  gained  by  loss  of  honour.  Francis 
then,  resuming  the  reins  of  his  government,  found  that  the  reform 
horse  had  been. severely  punished  by  the  temporary  driver;  should 
he  relax  in  that  severity  ?  Policy  hinted  that  he  should  not,  so 
thought  also  the  Pope,  to  whose  power  he  now  had  a  new  cause 
of  attachment : — the  Pope  had  absolved  him  from  all  consequences 
that  might  follow  after  death  upon  the  perjury  committed  at 
Madrid. 

Francis  had  more  to  prompt  him  than  his  mother.  The  Pope 
was  already  powerfully  represented  at  Paris  by  the  astute  and  un- 
flinching doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.^ 

In  the  mind  of  Francis  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the  influence 
of  any  fixed  religious  principle ;  he  was  essentially  a  selfish  man, 
and,  as  selfish  men  go,  not  of  the  best.  I  may  have  given  some 
confusion  to  the  idea  of  court  feelings  and  court  motives  as  they 
affected  the  interests  of  a  Reformed  Church  in  France,  and  I  have 
left  it  complicated  with  a  mention  of  extraneous  frivolity.  This 
confusion  certainly  existed  in  the  king's  mind,  and  prompted  many 
inconsistencies ;  once,  for  example,  he  supported  Church  reform  in 
Switzerland  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  overthrowing  it  in 
France.  Let  us  turn  now  from  kinghood  to  manhood,  and  quit 
Francis  I.  for  Bernard  Palissy. 

Picture-making,  glass-painting,  and  occasional  employment  of 
his  skill  with  rule  and  compass  as  a  land-surveyor,   sustained 

1  The  chapel,  house,  and  schools  of  the  Sorbonne — a  hundred  years  afterwards 
magnificently  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Richelieu — then  consisted  of  the  original 
structure  raised  in  1253.  The  priest  Robert,  native  of  Sorbonne,  a  poor  village 
in  Champagne,  who  struggled  hard  through  poverty  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
thereafter  became  chaplain  to  "  St.  Louis,"  UtUe  foresaw  the  curious  position  in 
the  country  which  was  to  be  attained  by  a  college  founded  only  for  the  aid  of 
strugglers  such  as  he  had  been.  It  began  with  sixteen  needy  pupils  and  three 
teachers. 
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Palissy  upon  his  travels  well  enough.  Closely  observing  nature, 
carefully  inquiring  into  all  he  saw,  acquiring  yearly  new  stores  of 
experience,  Palissy  ripened,  as  the  years  went  by,  into  a  practical 
and  earnest  man.  The  outward  covering  of  Frenchmen  whom  he 
met  in  those  days,  was  to  him,  and  is  to  us,  a  matter  of  no  great 
concern.  They  were  the  days  of  knights  who  rode  in  armour, 
and  swept  down  upon  the  enemy  in  battle,  or  on  a  rival  at  a  tour* 
nament  with  lance  in  rest.  Such  men  riding  along  the  road  in 
iheir  own  portable  fortresses,  must  have  been  to  Bernard  every- 
day sights.  If  we  look  at  those  pictures,  on  tombs  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  the  occurrences  thought  most  worthy  of  illustration  were 
reproduced  by  contemporary  fingers,  we  find  in  the  years  cor- 
responding to  this  period  of  the  life  of  Palissy,  mailed  knights  and 
erossbow-men  in  closely-fitting  dresses ;  men  on  foot  commonly  in 
dresses  fitting  closely  to  the  limbs,  suggestive  of  a  period  of  war, 
and  the  necessity  of  putting  no  encumbrance  upon  bodies  made  for 
animal  contention.  Even  the  hair  seems  to  have  been  rather 
closely  cropped,  except  upon  the  heads  of  men  pursuing  peaceful 
occupations.  Horsemen,  when  not  in  armour,  wore  a  short  tunic ; 
and  the  same  garment  over  the  closely-fitting  dress  was  worn  by 
countrymen  and  towiismen,  who  worked  on  their  farms  or  in  their 
shops.  High  state  had,  of  course,  some  robes;  and  the  long 
robes  of  scholars  and  ecclesiastics  indicated,  by  enveloping  the 
body  and  serving  as  impediments  to  action,  that  they  were  men  of 
peace  as  to  the  flesh,  whose  business  it  was  to  wrestle  with  the 
spirit  only. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poor  and  of  the  middle  class  were  wretched 
or  uncomfortable,  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  rich  were  for- 
tresses. We  see  them  in  pictures  as  dull  masses  of  rock,  with 
TOdows  bored  irregularly  here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  most 
of  them  miserably  small,  as  if  too  large  an  opening  would  be  too 
great  a  breach  by  which  an  enemy  might  enter. 

But  we  may  remark  here,  to  forestal  the  necessity  of  again 
reverting  to  the  subject,  that  the  period  occupied  by  Palissy  in  travel 
was  the  period  in  which  these  grim  old  homes  died  out.  Francis, 
with  his  patronage  of  talent,  brought  into  France  new  tastes ;  and 
it  was  at  the  time  in  which  we  are  just  now  concerned,  that  Ita- 
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lifiD  modftia  were  about  to  infiiuate»  the  srdutoets  o£  Fnunce.  The 
palace  of  Chambord  had  been  begun  by  Fnmcis  I.  in  1523,  and 
be  bad  then  no  better  idea  than  to  build  it  in  the  mde  aod  socnbie 
fortiefls  stjle.  The  palace  of  tbe  L<xnnre  itself  was  a  hmU^g  of 
the  same  description.  The  rdMnlding  of  the  LoQvre»  uoder  the 
eye  of  Francis  I.,  by  Serlioy  who  wae  protected  at  bis  couvt^  aoed 
the  erection  of  the  present  structure  firom  tbe  plana  (whiclt  Serlio 
candidly  preferred  to  Ina  own)  of  Pierre  Lesco^^  indicate  bow  ^reat 
a  change  had  in  a  lew  years  eocne  over  tiie  arduteeture  of  the 
cooDtry,  since  King  Franeis  built  the  palace  of  Chamboffd. 

Examples  of  retigioueperseention,  cmel  punishinenta  of  heretics 
in  market-places,  and  ezpreasions  of  mmh.  discontent  c»i  nnttets 
of  religious  doctrine,  must  ha¥e  f(»med  no  inconsiderable  poortioa 
of  the  experience  upon  which  Bernard  Pieihssy  kxAed  bswk  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  yean  of  trameL  The  hind  of  ToSorwMdBOBi 
obtained  by  him  cooieermng  matters  of  this  kind,  may  be  illnetrated 
by  a  short  account  of  the  punishment  of  certain  Sacraraentaires  is 
Paris,  on  the  12th  of  February,  15^,  wfaib  Bernard  was  travel- 
ling, and  when  he  was  aboiat  twenty-five  years  old.  To  this  I 
prefix  one  or  two  illustrationft  of  the  way  of  argoing  then  eommoo 
among  heretics  in  France.  They  consist  of  fragments  from,  a 
temperate  little  book,  published  during  the  Hfeidme  of  Falissy,  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  to  the  French  briefly  die  reasonableoeas  of 
the  Reformed  doctrine.^ 

^'  The  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament  we  refuse  to  believe. 
They  say  that  all  sacrament  receives  the  name  of  sacrament  be- 
cause it  is  the  symbol  of  a  sacred  thing;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  outward  sign  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  spirit 
the  thing  signified,  which  is  inward  and  spiritual.  When  we 
divide  these  parts  in  the  Hdy  Siqpper,  the  bread  and  wine  are 
the  sign  which  we  see  witili  our  eyes,  and  receive  by  the  mouth ; 
but  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  the 
thing  signified,  which  we  comprehend  and  receive  by  the  spirit,  as 
a  true  spiritual  viand,  destined  to  nourish  spirit  and  not  flesh. 

I  ThftbcM^is  entitled  ^^Apologie  ou  J04fe»$e,  pour  2»  CireslkM  ds  Draace 
qui  8ont  de  la  Religion  Evangeli^[ue  ou  Eeformee,  satisfaisant  2h  ceux  qui  ne 
veufllent  vivre  en  paix  et  concordft  arec  enx."     Geneva,  1678. 
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Now,  to  receive  and  est  thb  q[>intiHiI  yiand,  and  to  eaose  it  to 
digest  in  our  souls  (which  are  8|Hiits)y  to  nourish  them  and  make 
Aem  fire  etenially,  it  is  necessary  that  there  he  a  spintual  man- 
dacation,  abice  hoth  load  and  soul  asre  spirituaL  We,  however, 
SaerawieMtairea  as  we  are  caHed,  deaounce  the  notion  that  the 
feal  body  of  oar  Lord  comes  down  &om  heaven  daily — in  count- 
less morsels — to  he  chewed  hetween  the  fool  teeth  of  piiests,  and 
d^ested  with  the  gaific  in  their  helly.  For  this  heressry  the  Pope 
kai  moved  King'  Francis  to  destroy  us. 

^  The  Pope  has  no  just  right  to  inteffere  against  us^  He  is  a 
frioce  in  defianee  of  the  canons  of  ^  Church.  St.  Gregory, 
Bidiop  of  Rome,  whom  they  all  eaA  the  greatest  of  the  Popes, 
viote  thiBS :  ^  If  any  one  attributes  to  himself  liie  name  of  Uni- 
voBal  ^shop  in  the  Chureh,  what  will  be  the  judgment  of  ail 
good  people.  The  nniversal  Cbmtsh  would  fell  from  its  estate 
vhen  he  who  was  the  univearsal  Insfaop  feU.  Far  he  dien  from  the 
ImbH  of  Christians^'  says  St.  Gregory,  ^  this  blasphemous  name, 
by  which  the  honour  of  all  priests  is  taken,  being  unjustly  usurped 
by  one.* 

^^  Other  differences  also  separate  ns  &om  the  eongregatioos  of  the 
orthodox. 

^Xhe  difference  between  us^  touching  the  commandments  of 
God,  is  not  smalL     For  we  accuse  the  Chnreh,  0(r  rather  the  Pope, 
of  baring  efibced  from  the  Deealogne  the  second  commandment, 
wfaidi  forbids  images^  and  of  having  9^  the  Inst  one  into  two,  in 
oirder  to  maintain  the  number  ten.     Truty  it  is  a  great  sacrilege, 
tnd  a  temerity  quite  insupportable^  to  haTe  dared  to  erase  a  whole 
commaodment  of  the  law  of  thelirii^  God.     For  if  you  observe 
tbe  commandments  which  the  enrates  are  accustomed  to  pronounce 
at  the  parochial  mass,  yon  witt  find,  that  immediat^y  after  the 
&Bt  commandment^  <  Thou  shak  have  none  other  Gods  hwt  me,' 
^  have  put  1^  third,  '  Then  shalt  not  tahe  the  name  of  the 
I^fd  thy  €rod  in  vain,'  and  have  efiheed  the  second,  which  fnrbids 
As  bowing  before  graven  images,  or  ^e  likeness  of  anything  that 
is  in  heaven  and  earth.     This  has  heen  done  by  the  Pbpe  and  his 
•"ppottera,  that  they  m%ht  he  more  easily  able,  without  attract- 
ing notwe^  to  fill  the  temples  of  Christ  with  idols^  and  male  saints 
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and  female  saints,  and  then  draw  to  them  all  offerings,  obventions, 
and  other  profits,  as  has  indeed  been  the  resijJt. 

'<  We  deny  also  the  efficacy  of  masses,  except  as  aids  to  the  cof- 
fers of  the  priests.  If  by  means  of  them  and  of  other  pretended 
good  works,  one  can  gain  paradise,  it  will  follow  that  paradise  must 
be  without  comparison  more  easy  to  gain  by  the  rich  thau  by  the 
poor.  For  the  rich  have  much  better  means  than  the  poor  of 
causing  masses  to  be  said,  of  making  gifts  to  priests,  of  g'oing  on 
long  pilgrimages,  of  buying  good  fish  that  they  may  abstain  on  a 
fast  day  from  eating  meat, — they  have  better  means  of  doing 
these,  and  other  like  things.  So  for  the  rich  the  gate  of  paradise 
would  have  its  hinges  greased,  while  for  the  poor  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  open ;  those  who  have  the  wherewithal  to  be  happy  in  this 
world  would  be  happy  in  the  next,  while  to  the  poor  both  worlds 
would  be  miserable.  This  would  be  an  unseemly  thing.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  paradise  opens  its  gates  more 
readily  to  the  poor  than  to  the  rich,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  the 
rich  to  enter, 

"  For  truly  the  poor  receive  but  little  in  this  world — less  than 
their  dues.  By  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church,  the  tithes  are 
called  the  tributes  of  the  poor:  and  for  this  reason  they  who  do 
not  duly  pay  the  tithes  are  reputed  guilty  of  the  death  of  men 
who  perish  in  their  district  through  necessity  and  indigence.  Yet 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  men  lying  dead  of  want  by  the  road- 
side. And  who  will  estimate  the  guilt  of  those  who  well  know 
how  to  exact  these  tithes,  and  who  keep  them  for  themselves,  and 
who  retain  the  portion  of  the  poor !  What  do  the  canons  say  of 
those  who  retain  the  portion  of  the  poor  ?  *  The  tithes,'  says  one, 
*  are  the  tributes  of  the  indigent  souls,  so  that  if  you  pay  well  the 
tithe,  not  only  will  you  receive  abundance  of  fruits,  but  also  health 
of  soul  and  body.  He  who  does  not  pay  is  an  usurper  of  the 
goods  of  others ;  and  as  many  poor  as  die  of  hunger  in  the  place 
where  he  dwells,  so  many  will  be  the.  homicides  of  which  he  will 
be  held  guilty  before  the  seat  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  because  he 
has  converted  to  his  own  use  that  which  was  destined  for  the 
poor.'  It  is  said  in  a  canon  taken  from  St.  Ambrose,  that  *th© 
Church  has  gold  not  to  keep  it,  but  to  distribute  it  to  the  nece^ 
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ffltoQS.'  The  canon  taken  from  St.  Jerome  says,  that  '  to  appro- 
priate goods  of  the  poor,  is  a  crime  which  surpasses  the  cruelty 
of  the  greatest  brigands  in  the  world.'  There  you  have  a  defini- 
tive sentence  which  the  good  doctor,  St.  Jerome,  has  pronounced 
against  those  who  retain  the  goods  of  the  poor,  and  apply  them  to 
their  own  use.  O  Eternal  God !  how  many  brigands  have  we  at 
this  day  in  the  world  who  are  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  St. 
Jerome !  Then,  again,  they  who  clothe  themselves  with  the  wool 
of  the  flocks  ought  also  to  provide  them  pasturage.  By  a  canon 
of  the  Tolitau  Council,  '  Ignorance,  mother  of  all  errors,  should 
be  greatly  avoided  by  the  priests,  whose  charge  it  is  to  preach 
God's  word  to  the  people.'  The  priests  are  admonished  to  read  the 
MMsred  Scripture  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy :  *  Preach  the  word ;  be 
instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all 
long-Buffering  and  doctrine.  Let  the  priests  know  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  canons,  and  all  their  work  be  preaching  and 
doctrine ;  and-  let  them  edify  each  other  as  well  by  knowledge  of 
£uth  as  by  works  of  discipline.'  But  where  are  now  the  pastors 
i»ho  undertake  to  preach?  Will  you  find  one  in  a  hundred? 
There  are  nbne  hut  some  monks^  who  undertake  the  task,  and  by 
t^em  it  is  done  against  the  professions  of  monasticism.  For  by 
the  canons  it  is  not  allowed  that  monks  should  preach." 

It  is  to  be  owned  that  a  good  Catholic  cared  in  those  days 
little  enough  for  monkish  preaching.  He  went  to  mass,  and,  if  a 
Parisian,  attended  faithfully  the  ministries  of  Jean  du  Pontalais. 

'  ^  The  bishop,  or  his  counsellors,  resolved  in  those  times  on  a  trick  and  stra- 
^oCm  extremely  subtle ;  for  having  obtained  some  order  from  the  king  for  the 
^**^g  down  of  a  great  number  of  forests  which  were  around  this  town,  never- 
tl^f^  because  many  found  their  recreation  in  the  woods  and  pastures  of  the 
>>id  forests,  they  woidd  not  permit  that  they  should  be  levelled ;  but  those  fol- 
lowing the  Mahometan  artifices  resolved  to  gain  the  heart  of  the  people  by 
^v^fchings,  and  presents  made  to  the  king^s  party ;  and  sent  into  this  town  of 
^>integ,  and  other  towns  of  the  diocese,  certain  monks  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
''^^'oed,  alavered,  twisted,  and  twirled  themselves,  making  strange  gestures  and 
^iniaoes,  and  all  their  discourses  were  nothing  but  outcry  against  these  new 
^^^^^istians;  and  sometimes  they  exalted  their  bishop,  saying  that  he  was  de- 
"^^^Qdedfrom  the  precious  blood  of  Monseigneur  St.  Louis ;  and  in  this  way  the 
P^  people  patiently  allowed  their  woods  to  be  cut  down ;  and  the  woods  having 
***tt  thus  cut,  there  were  no  more  preachers." — Bernard  Palissy,  in  the  History 
V  tAe  TrwMes  ofXamtonge.  This  history  will  be  found  in  the  selection  from 
w«  works  of  PaUssy  appended  to  tie  Third  Book  of  this  volume. 
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Jean  was  a  preacher  of  undoubted  populaiity.     The  monk 
badly  off  who  undertook  to  preach  against  him,  for  when  Jean  du 
Pontalais  had  fixed  his  pulpit  in  the  market-place^  the  ckurch  waa 
emptied,  and  men,  women,  and  children  flocked  about  him,  eagper 
to  hear  how  he  thundered  with  a  great  sword  in  his  hand.     It  was 
not  the  sword  of  the  Church;  no,  he  had  no  more  ill-will  to 
heretics  than  to  the  orthodox,  if  only  they  pud  their  pence  ;  and, 
wonderful  to  tell,  he  was  piud  always  without  grumbling*.     fi« 
was  a  mummer  in  fact,  the  Thespb  of  the  nation^     AfWtime  has 
heard  of  Jean  du  Pontalais.    See  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  gay 
with  spangles,  marching  to  the  sound  of  music  through  the  street, 
mounting  his  platform,  speaking  his  prologue,  marshalling  his 
heroes  up  the  steps  which  they  are  to  descend  each  as  his  torn 
comes  to  strut  upon  the  stage.     They  are  about  to  present  the 
Comedy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,^  and  that  surdy  is  good  preadi* 
ment.  There  was  not  so  much  pleasure  in  the  world  that  men  could 
spare  one  harmless  source  of  laughter.     If  the  pteadier  made  the 
church  too  dark,  the  people  might  prefer  to  stay  out  in  the  sunshine. 
In  those  days  there  was  a  preacher  who  believed  himself  a 
fountain  of  enlightenment.     ^'  Others,"  said  he  to  hinfeelf,   ^*  may 
have  the  doctrine,  but  I  have  the  manner.     I  have  the  real 
turn  of  the  wrist— *  the  exact  modulation  which  insinuates  aU 
that  I  teach  infallibly  into  the  hearer's  mind."    He  was  a  man 
who  seldom  looked  at  his  ovm  feet,  or  saw  more  of  the  houses 
than  their  tops.     Now  Master  Jean,  having  to  play  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  marched  his   procession  straight  towards  the  church 
in  which  the  preacher  was  at  work,  drew  up  his  troop  in  a 
cross-'way  under  the  church  windows^  and  ordered  his  tambourine 
to  be  sounded  upon  siarongly,  for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping 
the  preacher,  whose  congregation  he  designed  to  hear  off  to 
the  market-place.    But  it  was  not  likely  to  obtain  release ;  for  the 

'  Jean  da  Pontalais  was  at  fMs  period  the  representatifve  of  the  draniaiii 
France,  thon^  his  contemporaiy,  Pietre  Gringoire,  wtote  plays  of  a  mote  eol- 
tiyated  nature.  "  The  Comedy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  was  represented  1/f 
Pontalais  in  1541.  The  story  wfaieh  follows  is  taken  from  Let  CotOee,  ou  k» 
Nowfettes  MrSoHons  et  Joyeax  DttU  db  ScnatferOure  des  Petien,  valet  6b 
chambre  to  Margaret  of  Navarre ;  ^xst  pnbliahed  in  1548.  These  jests,  if  jerts 
they  can  bo  always  called,  are  generaHy  founded  on  some  taot ;  but  whethflf 
true  or  not,  they  help  to  iUnstittte  the  spfait  of  ih«  f 
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more  noise  the  tambourine  made,  the  more  the  preacher  shouted 
to  be  heaid  in  spite  of  it     So  Pontalais  and  he  contested  who 
should  leave  ofF  last      Presently  the  preacher  got  into  a  rage, 
and  said  quite  loudly,  and  full  of  clerical  authority,  '*  Let  some- 
body go  out*  and  stop  that  tambourine."    But  for  all  that  nobody 
went,  except   that  if  any  one  went  out,  it  was  to  go  and  see 
Master  Jean  du  Pontalais,  who  caused  the  beating  to  proceed 
louder  and  louder  on  his  tambourine.     When  the  preacher  saw 
that  since  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  silenced,  '^  Truly,*'  said  he, 
"I  will  go  myself;  let  nobody  stir;  I  shall  be  back  immediately.'' 
So  when  he  came  into  the  cross-way,  furious  with  rage,  he  said  to 
Pontalais,  '^  Heigh!  what  has  made  you  so  bold  as  to  play  your 
tambourine  while  I  am  preaching?"  Pontalais  looked  at  him,  and 
8aid,  '<  Heigh  I  what  has  made  you  so  bold  as  to  preach  while 
I  am  playing^  on  my  tambourine  ?"     Then  the  preacher,  more 
Teied  than  he  was  before,  took  the  knife  of  his  fiamulus,  and  made 
a  gieat  gaah  in  the  tambourine  with  this  knife,  and  returned  into 
the  church  to  end  his  sermon.     Pontalais  took  his  tambourine  and 
nn  after  the  preacher,  and  dressed  his  head  with  it,  fitting  it 
to  him  alily  by  the  hole  like  an  Albanian  hat ;  aind  then  the 
Ijaeaeher,  ignorant  of  his  condition,  remounted  his  chair,  to  urge 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  him,  and  how  the  word  of 
God  had  been  vilipended.    But  everybody  laughed  so  much  to 
see  the  tambourine  upon  his  head. 
And  this  stasj  was  accounted  by  the  orthodox  a  merry  jeit. 
Sorely,  when  worldly  dealings  had  abased  the  Church,  till 
it  was  matter  for  such  tales  as  this  amimg  the  people,  it  was  fully 
time  for  men  to  betake  themselveB  to  earnest  thinking,  and 
^  oppose  abuses  even   at  the  risk  of  martyr-fires  like  those 
prepared  in  Paris  for  the  before-mentioned  ceremony  of  the  12th 
qC  February^  1535,  of  which  fires  this  is  in  brief  the  history. 

Oae  mormng  m  October,  1534,  when  the  king  was  at  his 
^*stile  of  Blois,  a  placard  was  shown  to  him  which  had  been 
*fised  to  i^e  castle  gat^  by  certain  i^h  Sacramentaires,  insult- 
Ukg  the  ihrice  holy. ^uad  blessed  sacrament  Bang  Francis,  in  a 
*"7>  qaitted  Blois  .for  Paris.  The  next  morning  there  was 
a  dmilar  placard  affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Louvre. 
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King  Francis  breathed  vengeance  against  the  blasphemers  of  the 
real  presence  in  thef  sacrament ;  the  vengeance  he  desired,  how- 
ever, was  against  the  insulters  of  the  royal  presence  in  the  castle 
and  the  palace.  To  his  worldly,  knightly  pride,  the  placard  was 
as  a  glove  of  defiance.  He  therefore  took  counsel  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Sorbonne  ;  and  the  result  was  a  determination  to  affright 
the  heretics,  and  to  support  the  cause  of  order  with  a  ceremonj. 
For  the  12th  of  February,  1535,  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  was 
appointed;  the  king,  and  all  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  king- 
dom, were  to  implore  pardon  from  Heaven,  and  avert  from  France 
the  evils  that  might  follow  from  the  impiety  of  the  Sacrameutaires. 
At  the  same  time  an  example  of  severe  punishment  was  to  be  set 
for  the  edification  of  the  country.  We  must  relate  it,  because  it 
occupies  a  determined  place  in  the  history  of  opinion  at  that  time; 
and  for  a  comprehension  of  the  events  and  opinions  which  will 
belong  to  the  mature  life  of  Bernard  Palissy,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  the  French 
Reformers. 

The  spirit  of  the  day— this  12th  of  February,  1535 — will  be 
most  properly  conveyed  by  telling  its  tale  in  the  language  of  an 
ecclesiastical  annalist^  who  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  same 
century,  and  wrote  as  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  Roman  Church. 
To  begin  with  the  procession :  "  Jean  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
walked  with  the  most  sacred  eucharist  under  a  canopy,  which 
was  uplifted  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Angou- 
l^me,  sons  of  the  king,  and  the  Duke  de  Venddme,  first  prince  of 
the  royal  blood ;  there  were  also  carried  through  the  town,  by 
robed  priests,  many  relics  of  the  saints.  But  the  king  himself, 
bearing  a  lighted  torch,  his  head  bare,  his  eyes  downcasts  followed 


*  Odoric  Rinaldi,  bom  1696.  A  priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  NerL 
The  Armales  EccUsiastici  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  member  of  the  Institute  of 
the  Oratory,  had  been  broken  off  by  the  cardinal's  death  at  the  12th  volmne, 
and  the  year  1198.  Rinaldi  was  appointed  by  the  Oratory  to  complete  the 
great  work,  and  by  his  hand  the  series  was  brought  down  to  the  year  1565. 
The  story  of  tlie  12th  of  February,  in  the  text,  is  simply  translated  from 
Rinaldi.  Annales  Eccl  ah  anno  MCXCVIIL,  auctore  Odorico  BaynaMo.  Ed. 
Joan.  D.  Mansi  foL  Lucas,  1766,  tome  xiii.  p.  374.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  remark  that  1636  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  by 
Ignatius  Loyola. 
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I  with  the  queen  ;  and  with  a  great  pomp  of  people  of  all  ranks  the 
sacred  eucharist  was  carried  from  the  church  of  St.  Germain  to 'the 
temple  of  the  most  Happy  Virgin.  Then  the  king,  in  a  most 
grave  and  holy  speech  which  he  made,  bore  witness  that  he  would 
oppose  himself  against  all  guilty  heretics,  and  that  he  would  punish 
with  severity  even  his  children,  if  they  should  ever  take  the  pox  of 
heresy,  and  that  he  would  strike  off  his  own  arm,  if  it  ever  could 
commit  so  great  a  crime. 

"  On  the  same  day  a  most  caustic  punishment  was  endured  by 
six  offenders  who  had  published  blasphemies  against  the  adorable 
eacharist,  in  pamphlets  which  they  had  distributed ;  for  they  were 
bound  to  a  huge  wheel,  which,  being  made  to  revolve,  dipped 
them  into  the  fire  placed  at  its  foot,  and  again  carried  them  into 
the  air,  and  afterwards,  as  they  descended,  they  were  again 
Korched,  until  at  last,  the  links  being  divided,  they  tumbled  head- 
bng  into  the  burning  torture,  and  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
Other  men,  guilty  of  the  same  impiety,  were  afterwards  arrested 
in  a  body,  from  whom  there  were  exacted  cruel  penalties." 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  OEBAT  WOBKSHOP :  ENTBBED  BY  THE  HEBETIO. 

Pebsecxjtiob"  of  the  Sacramentaires,  commenced  with  so  much 
nolence,  alarmed  not  only  as  many  French  as  were  infected  by 
the  heresy,  but  also  the  heretical  princes  of  Germany,  who  gravely 
inquired  concerning  it  in  letters  to  King  Francis.  They  were 
answered  that  he  had  lawfully  put  in  force  against  them  a  severity 
of  judgment,  because,  by  the  study  of  new-fangled  ideas,  they  were 
exciting  seditions  in  the  kingdom. 

So  the  tale  is  told.  The  grave  inquiries  of  the  German  princes 
were  not,  of  course,  dictated  by  terror.  Francis,  in  the  network 
of  his  policy,  had,  as  allies  against  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
princes  of  Germany  who  had  adopted  the  reform  which  Luther 
preached.  The  violence  of  the  French  king  against  the  heretics, 
and  more  especially  this  public  declaration  of  the  1 2th  of  February, 
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suggested  to  Charles  a  means  of  interrapting  the  politieal  Mend- 
ship  of  his  allied  adyersaries.  He  caused  the  German  princes  to 
be  well  informed  of  the  events  in  France,  and  warned  of  the  pro« 
bal^e  spirit  of  a  firiend  who  acted  thus  towards  those  of  his  subjects 
whose  crime  was  only  the  being  what  his  allies,  the  princes,  were 
^^Reformers  in  the  Church.  Upon  this  hint,  the  allies  appealed  to 
Francis,  Francis  did  not  choose  to  lose  a  good  political  positioa^ 
and  reassured  the  princes  by  informing  them  that  the  French 
heretics  against  whom  the  sentence  of  his  ^nrath  was  issued,  had 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  Lutherans ;  that  they  were  not 
mere  seekers  of  Reformed  religion,  but  men  disaffected  to  the 
states  enemies  to  law  and  property,  firebrands  and  Anabaptists* 
The  answer  to  this  slander  came  from  Calvin,  when  he  dedicated 
to  ELing  Francis  his  exposition  of  Reformed  opinions,  in  a  prefaoe 
dated  from  Basle,  August  the  1st,  1536.  His  work,  translated 
out  of  Latin  into  French,  became  at  once  the  text*book  of  the 
FjMneh  Reformera.  f' 

Jean  Cauvin  (Calvin),  aged  twenty*five,  had  quitted  Paris  and  f 
France  not  many  months  before  that  day,  in  February,  of  which  <■ 
we  have  just  been  speaking.  Calvin  and  Palissy  were  bom  in  the  f 
same  year,  if  I  have  assigned  the  right  date  to  the  birth  of  Palissy. 
The  little  sketch  of  the  career  of  Calvin,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  illustration  of  those  troubles  in  which  Palissy  lived  to  be  most 
closely  interested,  we  shall  chiefly  take  from  the  lips  of  his  dis- 
ciple and  successor  in  apostleship,  Theodore  Beza.^  The  bii*th  of 
Calvin,  when  told  in  the  words  of  Beza,  will  recal  to  our  minds 
what  has  been  said  of  the  world  at  that  time,  viewed  under  another 
aspect. 

^  Theodore  Beza,  bom  1519,  was  laxnriating  on  the  fat  of  benefices  nntU  the 
year  1548,  when,  after  a  severe  ilhiess,  he  went  to  Greneva,  and  attached  him* 
self  with  violence  to  Calvin.  He  was  a  man  of  great  acquirements  and  refined 
taste,  marred  by  a  tnm  for  polemics  sorpassing  the  exigencies  even  of  that  age 
of  stm^le.  In  a  treatise  by  Beza,  defending  the  condemnation  of  Servetus, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  intolerance  is  preached  as  distinctly  as  it  was  practised  by 
tiie  rulmg  Church.  After  the  death  of  Calvin,  Theodore  Beza  edited  the  last 
woik  of  Us  Mend,  the  Commmtaries  on  Jaahna,  with  a  biographic  introduction. 
£Vom  this  contemporary  record,  adding  a  fact  or  two,  I  have  drawn  the  notios 
in  the  text.  It  was  afterwards  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  "  L^ffw- 
toire  de  la  Vie  et  More  de  feu  M.  Jean  Calvin,  fidMe  serviteur  de  J^sus  Christ 
Frinse  de  la  Pr^ace  de  Theodore  de  B^ze  aux  Commentaizes  dudit  Calvin  snr 
Josu^."    Gen^e,  1656. 
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"I  wfll  begin,''  says  his  friend,  "  with  speaking  of  his  nativifyy 
^MA  was  the  10th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1609 ;  and  tbis  I 
note,  not  that  we  may  seek  in  his  horoscope  the  cause  of  the 
•PsntB  of  his  life,  much  less  of  the  excellent  virtues  that  were  in 
Um,  but  amply  with  regard  to  history.  And,  in  fact,  he  himself 
bad  in  such  horror  the  deceits  which  are  in  astrology,  which  is 
esUed  <  judicial,'  that  he  has  made  a  book  purposely,  in  which  he 
iiSs«hown  in  a  Irrely  manner,  by  good  reasons,  but  principally  by 
As  word  of  God,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  supported  in  a 
Cbrirtiaa  Cfauich,  or  republic  wisely  ordered,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
«ly  vanity  and  lies, — it  would  be  doing  wrong  to  give  rein  to 
Moh  speculations  touching  his  own  person.  Only  let  us  content 
omdves  to  know,  that  God,  purposing  to  employ  him  at  the 
fitting  time,  placed  him  in  the  world  on  the  above-named  day. 
lUs  was  at  Noyon,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Picardy/' 

Cauvin's  father,  Girard,  being  known  for  a  shrewd  man,  of 
insinese  habits,  was  much  sought  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and 
bseame  a  fomiliar  guest  at  the  houses  of  the  surrounding  gentry. 
So  it  happened  that  the  children  of  Girard  had  many  well-bora 
dnUren  for  their  playfellows,  and  Jean  was  sent  to  college  in 
wmpany  with  the  sons  of  a  high-bom  neighbour,  though,  of 
ooiBBe,  at  his  father's  cost — or  rather,  perhaps,  at  his  own  cost ; 
fiv,  by  help  of  his  highly-respectable  friends,  he  was  endowed 
wiA  a  benefice  at  the  age  of  twelve.  That  was  an  every-day 
OKorrenee.  Jean  Cauvin,  while  a  boy,  had  pocket-money  from 
bit  benefice  at  the  cathedral  of  Noyon,  bis  native  town,  and  he 
bad  also  a  cuxacy  at  Pont  I'Ev^que,  his  father's  birthplace. 

At  the  College  de  la  Marche,  which  he  first  entered,  Cauvin 
bad  fer  one  teacher  M.  Maturin  Cordier,  an  earnest,  simple^ 
biaited  man,  who  spent  the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  many  plaoss, 
bat  always  in  one  work,  instructing  children ;  and  at  last  died  at 
Cieneva,  aged  eighty-five,  teaching  still  to  within  a  few  days  of 
bii  death.  Then  Cauvin  entered  the  College  of  Montidgu,  where 
i^Bpaniard  was  class-teacher ;  and  the  youth's  private  tutor  was  a 
SpBoiard,  who  afterwards  graduated  in  medicine.  Under  these 
bdbenees,  Cauvin  advanced  much  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 

Now,  there  was  at  that  time  studying  in  Paris  a  fellow-townfl» 
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man,  an  old  companion  of  Cauvin's,  and  some  years  his  senior. 
With  this  old  friend,  named  Pierre  Robert,  it  was  natural  for 
Cauvin  to  associate.  Pierre  Robert— known  afterwards  as  Oli- 
yetan — had  thought  himself  into  Reformed  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  and  the  opinions  of  Pierre  Robert^  exercised  g^reat 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  Jean  Cauvin. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  youth's  mind  was  swerving  from  the 
Church,  his  father  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  law  would  be  a 
more  profitable  profession  for  him  than  divinity.  Jean  was  well 
pleased  with  his  father's  notion,  and  went  to  study  law  at  Orleans. 
There  he  was  a  disciple  under  Pierre  FEtoile,  afterwards  president 
in  the  Court  of  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and  he  himself  profited  so 
well,  that  he  began  in  a  short  time  to  play  the  tutor,  and  was  em- 
ployed more  frequently  to  teach  than  to  learn.  He  was  offered  & 
gratuitous  degree,  but  he  declined  it.  Then,  because  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bourges  was  in  much  repute,  on  account  of  the  famous 
jurisconsult  Alciat,  who  was  lecturing  there,  Cauvin  went  to 
Bourges.  But  everywhere,  whatever  else  he  studied,  he  perse- 
vered closely  in  the  pursuit  of  sacred  letters. 

These  wanderings  of  Cauvin  in  search  of  education,  illustrate 
very  well  the  way  in  which  knowledge  was  literally  pursued  by 
young  men  who  desired  more  than  a  common-place  amount  of 
information.  The  passage  which  I  now  quote  verbally  from  Beza^ 
pleasantly  reminds  us  of  a  time  when  men  and  women  went  to 
bed  at  hours  appropriated  now  to  children.  "  As  to  (Cauvin's) 
apportionment  of  time  to  his  studies,  there  still  live  persons 
worthy  of  faith" — (mark  the  asseveration  needful  as  a  preface  to 
so  wonderful  a  fact) — "there  still  live  persons  worthy  of  faith, 
who  knew  him  familiarly  at  Orleans,  who  say  that  at  that  time  he 
very  often  studied  until  midnight ;  and  that  he  might  do  this,  he 
ate  little  at  his  supper.     Then,  when  awake  in  the  morning,  he 

^  Many  English  books  follow  one  another  in  the  statement  that  Olivetan's 
was  the  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  French.  It  was  made  for  the 
Swiss,  at  the  instance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Yalais,  and  printed  at  Neofchatel, 
in  1636.  There  were  several  prior  translations.  The  first  was  made  by  Guiais 
des  Moolins,  a  canon,  in  1294,  and  printed  in  1498.  Raool  de  Pr^sles,  and  also 
some  anonymous  scholars,  had  published  other  versions.  My  authority  is  a 
writer  in  the  theologic  department  of  the  great  French  Encyclopedic,  under  the 
head  VerHoru, 
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remained  some  time  in  bed,  remembering  and  ruminating  all  that 
he  had  studied  overnight."  (So,  no  doubt,  he  told  his  landlady ; 
but  I  suspect  that  he  was,  in  fact,  not  fond  of  getting  up.) 
"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  continues  Beza,  "that  such  watches 
were  very  hurtful  to  his  health.  But  he  took  those  hours  for  his 
chief  studies,  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  more  freely,  and 
without  being  interrupted." 

Among  others  to  whom  Cauvin  was  indebted  at  Bourges  for 
intellectual  assistance  was  a  German  friend,  Melchior  Wolmar, 
who,  perceiving  him  to  be  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
gave  him  instruction  in  that  language.  At  this  time,  Cauvin 
preached  occasionally  in  a  little  town  of  Berry,  named  Lignieres^ 
and  also  visited  the  seigneur  of  that  place.  This  gentleman 
afterwards,  *^  having  no  other  apprehension  of  things,  only  said  in 
a  general  way,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  M.  Jean  Cauvin  preached 
better  than  the  monks,  and  that  he  went  bluntly  to  his  business." 

While  Cauvin  was  at  Bourges,  his  father  died.  Upon  this 
event,  there  of  course  followed  family  arrangements  which  recalled 
him  to  Noyon ;  and  from  Noyon,  abandoning  his  law-studies,  he 
went  again  to  Paris,  then  first  abandoning  his  benefices  also.  In 
Paris,  it  was  not  long  before  he  published,  in  Latin,  his  Commen- 
tary upon  Seneca  on  "  Clemency ;"  they  were  "  Johannis  Calvini 
.  .  .  Commentaria ;"  and  Cauvin  the  student  then  first  came  out 
into  the  world  as  Calvin  the  scholar.  From  that  time  the  Latinised 
edition  of  his  name  began  to  grow  into  familiar  use. 

Among  the  friends  of  young  Calvin,  during  this  second  period 
of  residence  in  Paris,  was  Etienne  de  la  Forge,  a  merchant, 
diligent  and  prudent  in  his  business,  but  a  simple-minded  man 
and  a  good  Christian.  Calvin  retained  much  love  for  M.  de  la 
Forge,  who  was  eventually  burnt  for  his  adherence  to  the  Gospel. 
Now,  Calvin  had  resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  Reformed 
leligion,  and  became  intimate  with  learned  men  in  Paris  who  were 
discontented  with  the  existing  character  of  the  Church.  One  of 
&e8e  was  Nicolas  Cop,  rector  of  the  university.  Nicolas  top,  in 
Ae  year  1533,  made  an  oration  at  the  feast  of  All-Saints,  more 
advanced  in  the  religious  tenets  it  professed,  than  suited  to  the 
views  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parliament.     It  was  determined  to 
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arrest  him;  and  he  retired  to  Basle,  of  which  town  his  father, 
GtuUaume  Cop,  physician  to  the  king,  was  natire.  The  known 
associates  of  the  heretical  rector  fell,  of  course,  under  su^icicm ; 
and  among  them  Calvin,  whose  chambers  at  the  College  Foitret 
were  entered,  a  little  too  late,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a 
prisoner.  Calvin,  assuming  for  disguise  the  name  of  d'Happe- 
ville,  fled  to  Saintonge. 

Saintonge  is  the  district  in  which  the  home  of  Palissy  was 
afterwards  established,  and  the  little  church  of  the  Reformers  in 
that,  part  of  France,^  of  which  church  we  shall  hereafber  find  j 
Bernard  PaHssjr  so  prominent  a  member,  claims  to  have  had 
Calvin  himself  for  its  founder.  He  went  first  to  Angoidteie^ 
where  he  dwelt  in  the  house  of  a  young  man,  whose  friends  were 
wealthy,  and  who  had  a  benefice  to  live  upmi  (Loub  du  Tilled 
ourate  of  Claiz  and  canon  of  Angouldme  cathedral :  his  krother, 
chief  notary  to  the  ParHament  of  Paris,  was  celebrated  for  his  love 
of  letters).  This  young  man  persuaded  Calvin,  while  in  his 
house,  to  write  Christian  sermons  and  remonstrances,  whioh  he 
then  caused  to  be  preached  by  certain  curates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Calvin  repaid  the  kindness  of  his  host  by  teaching  him 
Greek,  then  a  language  understood  only  by  the  very  learned,  and 
was  himself  so  remarkable  for  his  studious  habits,  that  the  present 
dwellers  in  those  parts  retain  legends  of  his  having  passed  days 
and  nights  without  food  or  sleep  while  working  at  his  **  Institutes,'^ 
in  a  vast  library  that  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  young  Du 
Tillet  They  say  also  that  Calvin  was  at  that  time  called,  among 
the  country  folks,  the  <'  Little  Grecian."  The  legends  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  in  Saintonge  go  on  to  relate  how  their  gi«at 
founder  used  to  meet  friends  at  Girao,  a  house  near  the  gates  of 

■  The  repnsentatlye  of  that  ehtudi  is  IL  A.  Crottet  of  Geneva,  who,  while 
pastor  at  Poju,  studied  from  books,  and  from  public  and  private  reooida  trea- 
sured on  the  spot,  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Beformed  religion  in 
Saintonge.  The  result  of  his  study  was  a  monograph  upon  the  sul:rject  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux  in  1841.  It  is  entitled  "  Histoire  des  EgUtei  JR^armSes  de 
Pons,  Gemozac  et  Mortagne,  en  Saintonge,  J^ir4c4d4e  d*une  Notice  ^tendue  sur 
IMtablissement  de  la  B^finrme  dans  cette  Province,  TAunis,  et  rAngoomois; 
par  A.  Crottet  de  Qen^ve,  Pasteur  h,  Pons."  Published  by  A.  CastiUon,  Bor- 
deaux. From  this  little  Yolume  I  ttikB  what  is  above  given  on  the  sulnect  of 
Calvia'a  visit  to  Saintonge. 
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Aogod^mey  fi>r  the  purpose  ci  stodying  the  Soriptures ;  tliat  he 

eonmunieatBd  to  such  Mends  many  pages  of  his  <'  I]i6titate%" 

iwdiiig  them  as  they  were  written ;  imd  that  before  opening  his 

numiunript  he  used  to  pionounce  these  words:  ^'Let  ua find  the 

tnilli.''    Still  he  remuned  nominally  in  the  ancient  fold,  and  even 

was  called  to  dsKver  Latin  orations  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter; 

infeabeady  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  disseminating  a  fiill  knowledge 

of  the  Gospel.    Of  Calvin  it  is  said  that  he  remained  three  years  at 

Aagod^mey  a  &ct  as  impossible  as  some  other  of  tbsse  traditions 

an  unlikely,  and  that  he  settled  then  at  Poitiers,  which  is  another 

QiKnmstanoe  nob  likely  to  be  true.     He  can  have  paid  no  more 

dttn  a  vint  of  a  few  weeks  to  the  town.     While  there  he  is  said 

t»  have  lodged  with  Fran9ois  Fouquet,  prior  of  the  Three  Monaflr« 

taries,  and  also  with  Renier,  a  lieutenant-general.    Near  Poitiers 

ttflfs  are  some  excavations,  called  the  Grottoes  of  St.  Benedict 

and  of  Crotelles ;  one  of  these  is  to  this  hour  called  the  Grotto  of 

CahiD.     He  is  said  to  have  retired  into  it  fmr  the  sake  of  {»rivacy 

m  study,  and  there  to  have  secretly  met  and  prayed  with  Mends 

incbied  towards  Eeform.     In  this  grotto  it  is  said  that  he  first  ^ 

<ietaehed  himself  absolutely  from  the  Church,  of  Rome.     One  day 

whm  he  was  preaching  to  his  friends  in  the  caves  of  Crotelles 

against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  one  of  his  hearers, 

Charles  le  Sage,  a  doctor  of  Poitiers,  said  that  there  must  be  truth 

IS  ihe  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  since  it  was  celebrated  in  all  places 

ivhere  men  worshipped  Jesus.     ''  There  is  my  mass^"  said  Calvin, 

pcnnting  to  the  open  Bible ;  and  then  laying  his  cap  and  cloak 

vpoQ  the  table,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  cried,  with  the 

Meeat  of  conviction  :  ^<  Lord,  if  in  the  day  of  judgment  Thou 

oepiovest  me  for  not  haring  attended  at  the  mass,  and  for  having 

shandoaed  it,  I  shall  say  with  good  reason :  ^  Lord,  Thou  didst  not 

VMamaad  it  of  me.     Behold  Thy  law,   behold  the  vSoripture^ 

^h  is  ihe  role  that  Thou  hast  given  me,  in  which  I  have  been 

<Ue  to  find  no  other  sacrifice  than  that  which  was  immolated  on 

tile  altar  of  the  cross.' "  By  such  preaching  Calvin  is  said  to  have 

^^ed  at  Poitiers  the  germ  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Sattt« 

^K^.    Charles  le  Sage  joined  it ;  also  another  doctor  of  the 

^emty,  Antoine  de  la  Duguie,  and  Benier,  the  senesdial's 
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lieutenant-general.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by  these 
men  for  the  first  time  in  the  Grotto  of  Crotelles,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  three  gentlemen  who  had  joined  the  small  society,  namely, 
Albert  Bahinot,  a  doctor  of  laws,  Philippe  Veron,  an  attorney,  and 
Jean  Vernou  should  exercise  the  functions  of  evangelists^  and 
preach  the  Reformed  doctrine — Vernou  at  Poitiers,  Babinot  at 
Toulouse,  and  Veron,  who  took  the  name  of  le  Ramasseur,  in 
Saintonge,  Aunis,  and  Angoumois.  When  Calvin  bad  departed 
and  was  settled  at  Geneva,  these  three  of  his  firiends  used  to  report 
to  him  their  progress  and  repair  to  him  for  counsel.  Bab  i  oat, 
failing  in  Toulouse,  joined  le  Ramasseur,  who  was  zealously 
scattering  instruction  throughout  every  town  and  village  of  his 
district.  The  labour  of  these  ministers  was  not  in  vain.  Several 
gentlemen  quickly  assented  to  their  doctrines  ;  among  the  first  of 
these  were  the  Seigneurs  du  Fa,  in  Angoumois,  and  de  Mi  ram- 
beau,  in  Saintonge.  It  was  while  Babinot  and  le  Ramasseur  were 
in  the  first  year  of  their  teaching  that  Bernard  Palissy  settled  at 
Saintes. 

While  in  Saintonge,  Calvin,  on  one  occasion,  made  a  voyage  to 
Nerac,  to  see  the  good  man  Jacques  Faber  d'Estaples,  who  was 
very  aged.  He  had  been  teacher  to  the  children  of  the  King  of 
France,  but  being  persecuted  by  the  Sorbonne,  had  retired  into 
those  regions.  The  good  old  man  was  much  pleased  to  see 
Calvin,  and  to  talk  to  him.  After  some  little  time — when  the  Cop 
scandal  was  probably  forgotten — Calvin  emerged  from  bis  refuge 
in  Saintonge,  and  returned  to  Paris.  But  very  quickly  he  found  it 
advisable  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  quit  not  Paris  only 
but  also  France.  He  did  this  in  the  year  1534,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  by  the  young  man  who  had  sheltered  him  in 
Angoumois.  Calvin  himself  was,  of  course,  then  also  a  young  man, 
being  twenty-five  years  old,  but  full  of  energy,  and  talent,  and  ambi- 
tion. Before  quitting  France,  he  published,  at  Orleans,  a  little  book 
upon  the  sleep  of  the  soul  after  death,  called  "  Plychopanychia.'* 
Calvin  retired  to  Basle,  and  was  at  Basle  during  that  month  of 
February,  1535,  concerning  which  I  have  already  spoken,  busily 
at  work  upon  a  digest  of  Reformed  opinions,  which  he  proposed 
to  publish  under  the  title  of  the  "  Institutes  of  Christianity." 
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The  design  of  Calvin  was  not  humble ;  he  desired  his  book  to  be 
received  as  the  declaration  of  faith  and  rallying-point  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in.  France :  but  there  was  need  of  such  a  mouthpiece,, 
aod  to  want  ambition  would  be  to  want  manhood,  where  there  exists 
power  to  climb  high  in  any  right  direction.  After  the  public  atrocity 
of  February  12th,  1535, — after  the  appeal  of  the  German  princes, 
and  the  reply  of  King  Francis,  stigmatising  the  Reformers  as 
political  firebrands  and  reyolutionists, — Calvin  perceived  that  a 
good  hint  was  given  to  him  for  the  framing  of  his  preface.  The 
preface  to  his  book,  in  which  it  was  dedicated  to  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  as  a  confession  of  faith,^  dwelt  upon  the  royal  misconcep- 
tion on  which  persecutions  had  been  founded,  and  affected  to 
l)e&eTe  that  when  he  had  read  that  confession  of  the  Reformed 
faith  he  would  be  glad  to  alter  his  opinions.  The  Sorbonne  called 
tins  rank  impertinence ;  so,  doubtless,  thought  the  king,  since  it 
at  least  implied  that  he  had  made  a  blunder,  though  it  g^ve  him 
credit  for  the  candour  necessary  to  a  fit  acknowledgment  thereof. 
This  preface  or  dedication  (which  is  dated  from  Basle  on  the  1st 
q(  August,  1536)  Calvin  tells  the  king  is  intended^  ^<to  mollify 
yonr  mind  aforehand  to  give  audience  to  the  disclosing  of  our 
<i>aae;  which  your  mind,  though  it  be  now  turned  away  and 
tttranged  from  us,  yea,  and  enflamed  against  us,  yet  we  trust 
^t  we  shall  be  able  to  recover  the  favour  thereof,  if  you 
Bnall  once  have,  without  displeasure  and  troublous  affection,  read 
over  this  oUr  confession,  which  we  will  to  be  instead  of  a  defence 
for  ns  to  your  majesty."  (Here  we  should  pause  to  remark  the 
iedded  ambition  which  prompted  Calvin,  then  but  twenty-seven 
jears  old,  to  speak — undeputed — ^in  the  name  of  the  French 
fcfonners,  and  call  his  Institutes  a  book  "  which  we  will 
*o  he  instead  of  a  defence  for  us  to  your  majesty.")  "  But  if 
«*  whisperings  of  the  malicious  do  so  possess  your  ears,  that 
"•w  is  no  place  for  accused  men  to  speak  for  themselves ;   and  if 

It  b  called  "  Pnefotio  ad  Christiamssimiiiii  regem  qvA  hie  ei  liber  pro  con- 
"^efiddoffertur." 

P  To  ftoaerve  better  the  humonr  of  the  age,  I  quote  Calvin,  not  in  my  own 
^^  but  with  the  spelling  modemifled,  from  "  The  Institution  of  Christian 
?3^  written  m  Latine,  by  Maister  John  Caluine,  and  translated  into 
**whe,  aoooxdyng  to  the  Anthor^e  last  Edition,  by  T.  N."    London,  1662. 
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those  outrageous  furies  do  still,  mih.  your  winkkig  at  them,  exer- 
cise cruelty  in  prisoning,  tormenting,  cutting,  and  biiniing,-HPre 
shall,  indeed,  as  sheep  appointed  to  the  laughter,  be  brought  to 
all  extremities,  yet  so  that  in  our  patience  we  shall  possess  our 
souls,  and  wait  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  Lord, — which  cdiall, 
without  doubt^  he  present  in  time,  and  stretch  forth  itself  armed 
both  to  deliver  the  poor  out  of  affliction,  and  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  despisers,  which  now  triumph  with  so  great  assuredness.  The 
Lord,  the  King  of  kings,  stabllsh  your  throne  with  righteousness, 
and  your  seat  with  equity,  most  nohle  king/*  So  the  dedication 
eloges;  and  if  Calvin  meant  it  to  be  really  mollifying,  it  is 
very  evident  that  he  was  no  great  master  in  the  art  of  speaking 
softly.  We  are  reminded  rather  of  the  opinion  of  the  gentlenum 
at  Ugni^res,  that  *'  he  went  bluntly  to  his  business." 

Of  the  accusations  made  against  the  Reformers,  and  whmh 
were,  in  truth,  the  accusations  pleaded  by  Francis  to  the  Grermas 
princes,  Calvin  teUs  the  king  elsewhere  in  his  dedication:  '^  Hereb 
i^  violenee  showed,  that  without  hearing  tiie  cause,  bloody  sen* 
teDceB  are  pronounced  against  it :  herein  is  fraud,  ihat  it  is,  with- 
out deserving,  accused  of  sedition  and  cruel  doing.  And  that 
none  may  think  that  we  wrongfully  complain  of  these  things^  you 
yoiu<ielf  can  bear  us  witness,  most  noble  king,  with  how  lyiag 
slanders  it  is  daily  accused  unto  you:  as^  that  it  tendeth  to  no 
other  end  but  to  Writhe  from  kings  their  sceptres  out  of  theo 
haiids^  to  throw  down  all  judges'  seats  and  judgments,  to  subvert 
all  orders  and  civil  governments,  to  trouble  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  peojj^,  to  abolish  all  laws,  to  undo  all  properties  and  possessions 
— finally,  to  turn  all  &ings  upside  down." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  accusations  against 
the  Reformers  were  not  founded  upon  nothing.  The  ecclesiastical 
al)ns«s  had  become  so  completely  blended  with  the  political  system 
ill  France,  diat  religious  became  unavoidably,  at  the  same  tim^ 
social  and  political  reform.  Li  our  own  country,  at  the  present 
day,  we  have  bur  civil  fist,  our  sinecures,  and  vested  intetests. 
We  know  whiat  jeaious  eyes  watch  over  them,  and  whit  a 
revolutionary  thing  it  would  be  to  destroy  or  cut  down  ^ 
incomes  of  some  thousand  mmi-^-^grand  fidconers,  lay  imptO' 
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piiaton,  pinraiistfl,  and  others,  whose  only  social  title  to  the 
income  they  derive  from  their  nation,  or  their  parishes,  is  that 
tfaej  were  bom  or  bred  into  a  habit  of  regarding  it  as  theirs.  The 
nwose  of  Church  patronage  in  France,  in  Calvin's  time,  was  00 
extensiye^  so  inyeterate,  that  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  (%m!di  reform  eonld  not  be  put  in  practice,  without  doing 
what  a  warm  lover  of  existing  order  in  those  days  might  easily 
dsdaie  would  tend  ^^to  undo  all  properties  and  possessionft— 
finally,  to  turn  all  things  upside  down." 

Of  the  great  mass  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  of  the  class  of  men 
wbose  entire  little  income  hung  upon  a  Church-abuse — the  bene* 
fice*hdder8,  banded  by  the  common  tie  of  interest  against  reform 
— Cdvm  in  this  dedication  speaks  as  we  find  all  other  Reformers 
of  the  time  constantly  speaking.  They  were  the  great  bar  to 
moral  progress.  "  For,**  says  Calvin,  "  their  belly  is  their  God, 
then*  kitehen  is  their  religion;  which  being  taken  away,  they 
Ihink  that  tfaoy  shall  not  only  be  no  Christians,  but  no  men  :  for 
thongh  some  of  them  do  plenteously  glut  themselves,  and  other 
■ome  live  with  gnawing  of  poor  crusts,  yet  they  live  all  of  one  pot, 
which,  without  these  warming  hdps,  should  not  only  wax  odd, 
hat  also  thorot^hly  freeze.'' 

Cidvin,  hairing  puUished  his  ^^  Institutes  of  Christianity,"  left 
fiule  for  some  months.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Queen  Ren^e, 
*  good  Reformer;  travelled  in  Italy,  visited  Paris;  and  watt 
iB^unibg  to  Basle  through  Qeneva,  when,  at  Genera,  his  course 
was  stopped.  Geneva  had  fi»ed  itself,  and  for  a  year  past»  in  thjjkt 
town,  the  Reformed  religion  had  been  legalised.  Farel  was  its 
ezpoander,  with  whom,  at  first,  Yiret  was  associated^  Yiret  had 
l^n  absent  many  weeks,  and  Farel,  needing  help,  had  been  want* 
iQg  him  back  sorely.  That  was  the  state  of  the  Genevese  Church 
when  Calvin  wfU9  passing  through  Geneva  on  his  way  to  Basle. 
Calvin  immediately  was  invited,  and  some  say  compelled  by  for- 
oble  entreaty,  to  take  Viret's  place.  He  did  not  need  entreating, 
we  may  be  quite  sure.  With  respect  to  his  book,  his  ambition 
W  heen  folfilled ;  it  had  been  gratefully  adopted  by  the  French 
Befomers.  Before  it  was  published,  they  were  banded  together 
^y  a  common  sense  of  Church-abuse,  a  common  opinion  on  many 
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leading  points  of  doctrine ;  but  on  minor  points,  for  want  of  any 
common  spokesman,  each  had  formed  opinions  of  his  own,  and 
there  were  many  variations  in  their  doctrine,  Calvin,  having 
published  a  detailed  confession  of  faith,  gave  to  aU  weaker  miods 
a  thing  to  hold  by.  A  pattern  was  held  up,  to  which  the  mass 
conformed ;  and  Calvin  knew  that  he  was  then  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  more  and  more,  year  by  year,  what  he  desired  to  be — the 
head  to  the  great  body  of  the  French  Reformers,  This  was  his 
certain  hope  when  he  was  requested  to  officiate  with  Farel  in 
Geneva.  Geneva  was  a  free  town,  in  which  French  was  spoken, 
and  it  was  close  to  the  French  frontier ;  he  could  be  safe  there, 
however  boldly  he  might  speak;  he  could  feel  at  home  among 
men  speaking  his  own  language,  and  he  could  easily  and  quickly 
make,  from  Geneva,  expeditions  into  France  whenever  he  saw  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  with  safety  and  with  profit  to  his  cause. 
Therefore  Calvin  settled  at  Geneva,  in  September,  1536,  and 
there  dwelt  and  laboured  at  the  time  when  Bernard  Palissy  settled 
at  Saintes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  France  during  Bernard's  years  of  wandering.  It  was 
essential  to  our  proper  comprehension  of  his  after  life,  that  we 
should  recal  to  our  minds  those  points,  in  the  world  of  which  he 
had  experience,  by  which  especially  his  mind  was  influenced. 
This  has  been  done ;  and  now  we  slip  over  the  period  of  travel, 
and  find  Bernard  Palissy  settled  at  Saintes,  full  of  simplicity  and 
full  of  power.  He  has  the  very  pattern-mind  of  a  philosopher, 
but  hitherto  he  has  done  nothing,  still  he  is  doing  nothing- 
painting  pictures,  staining  glass,  and  drawing  plans. 
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CHAPTER  L 

FALISSY  MABBIED  AND  SETTLED — THE  ENAMELLED  OtIP. 

Hattncj  long  hovered  over  France,  Bernard  Faiissy  settled  at 
length  in  the  small  but  not  quite  insignificant  town  of  Sainies. 
He  spelt  it  Xaintes,  and  so  did  his  contemporaries.  There  he 
proliably  was  fixed;  because  he  was  not  proof,  like  Paracelsus, 
against  woman's  charms.  I  suppose  him  to  haye  married  at  the 
age  of  about  twenty -nine,  in  the  year  1538.  This  is  the  last  date 
which  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  upon  hypothesis. 

Palissy,  haying  married,  was  no  longer  able  to  wander  as  he 
listed,  asking  questions,  studying  the  rocks  and  trees,  and  Kving 
as  he  could,  while  he  was  growing  in  experience,  not  yeiy  earful 
for  the  morrow.  He  therefore  fixed  himself  in  an  abode  at  Saintes, 
and  ondertook  whatever  occupation  he  could  get,  as  a  surveyor, 
as  a  painter,  or  a  glass-painter.  His  engagements  as  surveyor 
usually  sprang  out  of  disputes  concerning  land,  formerly  a  constant 
source  of  litigation  in  most  countries.,  In  such  disputes  the  quarrel 
eommonly  depended  on  a  question  about  boundaries,  and  a  plan 
of  the  contested  property  became  essential.  When  such  disputes 
occurred  in  his  own  district,  it  was  usnal  to  employ  Bernard  Pa- 
fissy  in  a  character  similar  to  that  of  sworn  surveyor ;  and  every 
Hide  engagement  of  this  nature  was  a  godsend  to  his  household 
purse.^  But  Ins  supplies  came  slowly,  on  the  whole ;  more  than 
he  had  been  used  to  earn  while  roving,  it  was  not  easy  for  Palissy 
to  earn  when  fixed  at  Saintes  :  and  he  had  now  a  wife  depending 
on  Us  labour ;  children,  also,  were  not  tardy  of  appearance. 

\  Dueamrs  AMbnOiks^  pp.  271,  274,  fn  tbe  preceding.  "  Ce  qni  t'a  fait 
oAnrer,  ee  a  esttf  k  canse  one  ta  estois  durgtf  de  femme  et  d*e!if«ns.*'-*i>w(;. 
Ahi.p,272. 
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In  a  year  or  two,  if  my  last  date  was  right,  Palissy  already  had 
begun  to  feel  that  he  was  wasting  power.  Thirty  or  thirty-one 
years  old,  young,  vigorous,  and  prompted  forward  by  intense  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  Bernard  began  to  feel  that  he  was  capable  of 
better  things  than  a  long  drudge  through  life,  with  no  aim  higher 
than  to  get  his  bread  by  meriting  the  patronage  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  the  public  in  general,  of  the  small  town  of  Saintes. 
It  abounded  in  all  the  jealousies  and  scandals  which  are  proper,  in 
all  nations,  to  a  district  capital.  Bernard  sighed,  therefore,  for 
higher  occupation,  while  he  earned  a  slender  income  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  household,  in  the  first  months  or  years  of  his  establish- 
ment at  Saintes. 

Saintes  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  a  district  which  pretty  ac- 
curately corresponds  to  the  department  of  Charente-Inferieure. 
Aunis,  Saintonge,  and  Angoumois,  form,  at  this  day,  a  province. 
Saintes  and  Saintonge  are  connected  intimately  with  our  future 
story ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  some  conception  of  their 
character.  Saintonge  is  a  district  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  fruit; 
and  its  fertility  was  recognised  by  Caesar,  who  relates  how  certain 
tribes  left  their  more  barren  soil  for  that  of  the  Santones.  Sain- 
tonge is  4ivided,  by  the  river  Charente,  into  two  unequal  parts. 
Upper  Saintonge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  the  larger  of 
the  two.  It  is  watered  by  the  Soudre  and  the  Seyigne.  Through 
Lower  Saintonge  flows  the  Boutonne.  The  wide  embouchure  of 
the  Garonne  gives  a  sea-boundary  to  Saintonge  on  the  south,  in 
addition  to  its  western  coast-line.  That  portion  of  the  district 
beyond  the  Soudre,  which  is  hemmed  in  between  the  Soudre  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  was  called,  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  the 
island  of  AUevert — which  is  now  written  Arvert.  About  the 
mouth  of  the  Soudre,  on  the  side  opposite  to  Allevert,  are  the  salt- 
marshes  of  Marenne ;  and  Marenne  also  is  sometimes  called  an 
island.  In  the  sea — a  real  island — opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Soudre,  is  016ron;  and  others  are  adjacent.  These  places  will 
hereafter  frequently  be  mentioned.^     Except  that  from  the  famous 

'  Thus,  it  is  said  of  the  monks  who  brought  reform,  into  Saintonge :  "  Some 
took  to  a  trade,  others  kept  village  schools ;  and  because  the  isles  of  OUeroo, 
of  Marepnes,  and  of  Allevert,  are  remote  from  the  public  roads,  a  certain 
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salt-marshes  of  3[arenne,  the  salt  of  Saintonge  was  produced 
north  of  the*  Charente»  SaintoDge,'  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  was 
thought  to  produce  the  best  salt  in  Europe,  and  was  the  chief 
floorce  of  salt  in  Trance,  until  it  was  obtained  more  abundantly 
firom  Brittany.  The  vintage  of  the  district  was  manufactured 
usually  inter  brandy ;  the  town  of  Saintes  is  not,  indeed,  many 
miles  below  Cognac ;  the  same  river  Charente  watering  the  fields 
of  both  those  towns. 

Several  towns  of  Saintonge  contained,  in  Palissy's  time,  tan- 
neries. The  meadows  of  Saintonge  yielded  a  valuable  pasturage, 
its  horses  bore  the  highest  character.  Saintonge  was  able  also 
to  send  saffiron  to  the  markets,  and  its  wormwood — the  Saatonic 
wormwood — ^found  a  way  even  out  of  Gaul  to  Greece  and  Rome. 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  it,  and  tells  us  that  it  comes  from  Gaul,  and 
that  *4ts  name  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  Santones,  in  which 
it  grows."  ^  Pliny  the  Naturalist  also  speaks  of  the  Santonic 
wormwood,  "  so  named  from  a  state  in  Gaul."  ^  The  district  of 
Saintonge  contains  clay  good  for  bricks  and  pottery.  It  contains 
also  several  mineral  springs.^ 

The  town  of  Saintes,  in  which  Palissy  resided,  is  built  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Charente,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  The  old  town, 
ibonded  by  the  Romans,  and  called  Mediolanum,  used  to  stand  at 
some  height  on  the  mountain ;  that  was  destroyed  by  the  bar« 
harians,  upon  their  road  to  Spain.  Many  remains  were  left,  how« 
ever.  Over  the  new  town  built  lower  down,  there  looked  the 
niins  of  a  Roman  capitol.     The  people  of  Saintes  used,  and  still 

nunber  of  the  said  moiiks  withdrew  into  those  islands,  having  found  sundry 
■etns  of  living  without  being  known." — Palissy,  in  the  History  of  the  Troublef 

*  Book  iii.  cap.  28. 

'  Book  xviL  cap.  7.    And  Martial,  lib.  ix.  epigram  96 : 
"  SantonicH  medicata  dedit  mihi  pocula  virgd ; 
Os  hominis !  mulsum  me  rogat  Hippocrates. 
Tarn  stupidus  nunquam  nee  tu,  puto,  Glauce,  fuisti, 

Chalcea  donanti  Chrysea  qui  dederas. 
Dulce  aliquis  munus  pro  munere  poscit  amaro  ? 
Accipiat,  sed  si  potat  in  helleboro." 
'  It  would  forestal  the  narrative,  to  show,  by  extracts  in  a  note,  what  will, 
I  tnut,  clearly  be  seen  as  we  go  on,  that  all  these  leading  points  in  the  dead 
v<nU  about  him  were  received  into  the  mind  of  Palissy,  and  make  part  of  his 
llh. 
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use,  a  fine  Roman  bridge  oyer  the  Charente,  built,  it  is  said,  in  tbe 
reign  of  Tiberius.  A  triumpbal  arch  is  raised  upon  it^  which  had 
Latin  inscriptions  on  its  Mere.  Roman  monuments  abounded. 
There  existed,  yery  perfect,  in  the  time  of  Palissj  (and  they  are 
still  not  indistinct),  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  situated 
in  a  hollow,  near  a  suburb  of  Saintes  called  St.  Eutropios.  These 
ruins  were  called  <^  The  Arches."  St.  Eutropius  is  so  named 
from  a  handsome  church  which  St.  Palladius  caused  to  be  built 
oyer  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  St.  Eutropius,  first  Bishop 
of  Saintee,  had  been  discoyered.  St.  Eutropius  had  been  sent 
out  by  Pope  St.  Clement,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  ceo- 
tuxy.  The  church  had  two  choirs,  a  naye,  and  a  decorated  spire; 
the  remains  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Eutropius  were  in  it  years  ago- 
some  crumbling  stones  within  an  iron  railing.  Of  the  scra^gs 
from  this  tomb,  a  pinch,  taken  in  white  wine  for  nine  successire 
mornings,  was  supposed  to  cure  all  kinds  of  feyer.  There  aie 
many  quarries  about  Saintes,  and  near  this  suburb  of  St.  Eutro- 
pius there  is  a  quarry  full  of  petrifactions ;  there  is  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  a  line  of  rock,  called  ^The  Bocks,"  aboiuidiog  | 
equally  in  relics  of  past  life.  I 

Saintes  itself  was  a  walled  town  of  narrow  streets,  with  low 
houses,  high  conyent  walls,  belonging  to  the  Benedictine  nuas 
(Ladies  of  Saintes,  whose  abbey,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  | 
Charente,  gaye  to  the  bit  of  town  beyond  the  bridge  the  title  of 
"The  Ladies'  Suburb"),  abbeys,  bad  paths,  and  obstructive  gates. 
The  bridge  leading  horn  the  Ladies'  Suburb  ended,  on  the  town  ade, 
at  a  round  tower,  with  a  high  conical  roof,  built  over  the  stream,. 
this  tower  being  the  town  prison.  Through  that,  the  traveller 
entering  Saintes  passed  to  a  drawbridge  placed  before  the  gate 
connected  with  the  city  walls — the  bridge-gate,  as  it  was  naturally 
called.  On  each  side  of  this  a  little  gate  led  to  the  river-bank  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge,  and  another  gate,  no  long  way  above  bridge, 
called  the  Gate  of  the  Chapter,  opened  upon  a  street  leading  froJ» 
the  river  straight  to  the  Cathedral.  There  was  a, main  gate? 
strongly  defended,  opening  upon  the  main  road  of  St.  Eutropius : 
this  was  the  Bishop's  Gate.  The  Squire's  Gate,  on  the  opposite 
side — so  called  because  it  was  the  gate  nearest  to  the  castle — was 
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a  eomsponding  outlet,  equally  Btrong,  that  opened  on  another 
liigfa  road.  Outside  this  gate  were  more  andent  mins,  the 
sdbarhfl  of  St.  Maoiice  and  St.  ViTian,  with  their  two  churches, 
aod  a  great  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  was  on  the  right 
hand  almost  immediately  after  passing  out  A  gate  oa  this  side, 
It  the  comer  of  the  city  wall  ahotting  on  the  river,  was  called,  on 
aeeoant  of  ite  neighhoors,  the  Gate  of  the  Cordeliers. .  Within 
dbe  ling  of  towers  and  walls  environing  the  city,  was  a  rocky 
beigfat,  forming  the  upper  fourth  part  of  the  town.  The  steep 
fine  of  this  h^ght  was  ascended  hy  flights  of  steps,  and  upon  it 
stood  the  castle  which  had  in  times  still  older  heea  the  dwelling 
of  the  £unou8  Paladin  Count  Roland,  and  of  Coimts  of  Saintes, 
vliose  title  was  dien  already  extinct  In  the  lower  and  chief 
portion  of  the  town  there  was  a  spacious  old  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St  Peter,  and  said  to  have  been  huilt  hy  Chariemagne.  Only 
the  bell  tower  now  remains,  and  most  of  the  antiquities  in  which 
Saintes  used  to  abound,  must  be  named  in  the  past  tense.  A 
gnat  deal  of  destruction  is  attributed  to  the  religious  struggles 
^"Uch  were  carried  on  in  Saintes  with  an  especial  fierceness,  and 
of  which  Sonne  records  have  hereafter  to  form  part  of  this  bto- 
gnphy.i 

Saintes  was,  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
liishopric,  indnding  more  than  seven  hundred  parishes.  The 
cpinopal  seat  of  Rochelle  was,  however,  scooped  out  of  it  in  the 
ywrl649. 

Saintonge  yielded  to  the  king  mudi  money  in  taxes.  Of  the 
avil  government,  which  was  administered  by  a  seneschal  and  three 
liBliffii  widiin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  oi  Bordeaux,  it  is 
not  requisite  to  speak  at  present. 

The  house  of  Palissy  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  die  out- 
>larti  of  the  town  of  Saintes ;  for  he  tells  us  that  at  night  he 
beard  the  dogs  barking  on  one  side,  and  the  owls  hooting  on  the 

.  '  ^e  desoiptioa  given  here  of  the  wqieet  of  Samtes  m  the  time  of  PaHaqr 
is  amifliiticatod  by  a  map  Sn  Braim's  Urhes  PnaoipmB  Mmuk  Qataoi  in  riz 
^^tmu  between  1576  and  1617).  Plate  17  in  voL  v.  of  that  work  is  a 
^Myeview  of  Snntes  and  the  sunonnding  ooimtr/,  afcetdied  (m  the  yesr 
156(1)  some  tame  beCoie  Pafiasj'a  death. 
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other.^  Glass-painting  required,  perhaps,  the  nm  of  more  fire 
than  could  prudently  be  permitted  in  a  town,  as  towns  were  then 
built.  It  is. quite  possible,  however,  that  Palissy  inhabited  more 
houses  than  one,  and  did  not  move  towards  the  outskirts  unt^  he 
commenced  experiments  in  pottery. 

Thus  labouring  for  bread  among  the  narrow-minded  people  of 
the  narrow-streeted  town  of  Saintes,  dissatisfied  with  labour  that 
produced  food,  and  only  food,  Palissy,  conscious  of  his  own. 
strength,  hoped  that  he  might  yet  live  to  accomplish  something 
better.  He  had  abundant  spirit  and  vivacity.  In  his  darkest 
hours  of  evil  fortune,  he  could  try  like  a  man  to  sot  hia  friends 
a-laughing.^  In  the  simplicity  of  his  mind,  he  waa  at  all  times 
full  of. hope,  although  unconscious  that  it  was  the  spiritual  sense 
of  power  which  begot  his  hopefulness.  All  that  is  possible,  h 
certain  to  the  man  who  wills,  if  he  has  wit  enough  to  use  a  Itttle 
tact  or  skill,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience.  Palissy  had  a  child 
upon  his  arms ;  land-measuring  came  only  now  and  then ;  glass- 
painting  was  not  attractive;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saintes  were 
but  a  limited  population  to  provide  with  pictures.  The  young 
artist  kissed  his  baby,  and  buoyed  up  his  wife  with  his  own  hopes. 
There  was  another  baby  to  kiss,  but  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
about  the  future. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  there  was  shown  to  Palissy  an  elegant 
cup  of  Italian  manufacture—^*  an  earthen  cup,"  he  save,  "  turned 
and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty,  that  from  that  time  I  entered 
into  controversy  with  my  own  thoughts,  recalling  to  mind  several 
suggestions  that  some  people  had  made  to  me  in  fun,  when  I  was 
painting  portraits.  Then,  seeing  that  these  were  faltiDg  out  of 
request  in  the  country  where  I  dwelt,  and  that  glass- painting  was 
also  little  patronised,  I  began  to  think  that  if  I  should  discover 
how  to  make  eiiamels,  I  could  make  earthen  vessels  and  other 

1  *(  J'ay  est^  plusieiirs  ann^  que  n'ayant  rien  de  quoy  faire  cotitirir  mca 
foumeauz,  i'estois  toutes  lea  nuits  a  la  mercy  des  pluyes  et  vent^,  sans  auoir 
aucun  seconrs  aide  ny  consolation,  sinon  des  chatshuants  qui  diantoyeTit  d'un 
cost^  et  les  chiens  qui  hurloyent  de  Tautre." — Discours  Acbnh^leSi  p*  290. 

'  "  Toutesfois  Tesperance  que  fauois,  me  faisoit  proceder  en  mon  affairs  si 
yirillement  que  plusieurs  fois  pour  entretenir  les  personnes  qui  me  venoyent  voir 
ie  faisois  mes  efforts  de  rire,  combien  que  interieurement  ie  fu^€  bien  tmte^*' — 
Ditcowrt  AdmirahleSf  p.  288. 
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things^  »very  prettily ;  because  God  had  gifted  me  with  some 
knowledge  of  drawing,"^  Palissy  then  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
art  of  pottery,  and. there  was  no  man  in  the  nation  who 
could  make  enamels.  That  last  fact  was  the  attraction  to  him. 
£oame]s  could  he  made ;  there  he  beheld  a  specimen.  What  is 
possible,  is  sure  to  him  who  wills,  if  he  can  use  a  little  skill  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience.  To  be  the  only  man  in  France  able  to 
make  enamelled  vases,  would  be  to  provide  handsome  support  for 
liis  wife  and  children ;  and  to  work  at  the  solution  of  so  hard  a 
riddle,  would  be  to  provide  full  occupation  for  his  intellect.  So 
Palissy  resolved  to  make  himself  a  prince  among  the  potters,  and, 
"thereafter,"  he  writes,  "regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  clays,  I  began  to  seek  for  the  enamels,  as  a  man 
gropes  in  the  dark."^ 


CHAPTEE  II. 

POTTEHT  THBEE  OENTITEIES  AGO. 

Hebe  it  becomes  requisite  to  check  the  progress  of  this  narra- 
tive, and  spend  some  minutes  in  the  labour  of  dismissing  from 
our  minds  the  familiar  ideas  which  the  word  "  pottery"  suggests 
at  the  present  time.  In  our  bedrooms,  at  our  breakfast-tables, 
and  throughout  the  day,  upon  our  dining-tables,  in  our  drawing- 
rooms,  and  on  our  mantelpieces,  pottery  and  porcelain  are  rarely 
absent  from  the  sight  or  touch.  It  requires,  therefore,  some  effort 
to  recal  to  mind  the  rude  state  of  the  art  of  pottery  in  England 
or  in  France  three  centuries  ago.  Cups  and  saucers,  as  ideas,  we 
must  abandon  utterly ;  remembering  that  Bernard  Palissy  began 
to  tempt  the  muse — if  we  may  talk  of  a  muse — of  pottery  a 
century  before  tea  came  into  Europe.  Moreover,  in  those  days, 
if  there  had  been  tea,  there  could  have  been  few  tea-services  even 
of  Chinese  porcelain.     It  was  only  during  the  boyhood  of  Palissy, 

'  Discows  Admirabksj  p.  274. 

* "  Je  me  mis  a  chercher  les  esmaux,  comme  un  homme  qui  taste  en  tenebres.** 
—Locck, 
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in  the  year  1518,  that  the  Portuguese  had  appeared  before 
Canton,  and,  for  their  service  in  destroying  the  pirates  of  llie 
Ladrones,  obtained  leave  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Macao* 
Thence  came,  by  way  of  Portugal,  the  first  importations  of  chiaa- 
vrare  into  Europe.  Porcellana,  the  Portuguese  name  given  in  the 
East  to  a  cowrie-shell,  was  thence  transferred  to  Chinese  cups,  as 
indicative  of  their  transparent,  shell-like  texture.^ 

Porcelain,  then,  began  to  be  imported  as  an  article  of  luxury 
from  China,  in  the  times  of  Palissy.  During  two  centuries 
afterwards,  the  Europeans  laboured  in  vain  to  make  it  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  likely  that  by  Palissy  porcelain  had  at  any  time 
been  seen  or  heard  of,  up  to  the  day  when  his  mind  was  prompted 
into  action  by  the  sig^t  of  an  enamelled  cup.  That  cup,  having 
been  made  in  Italy  or  Germany,  of  course  T^as  composed  of  an 
opaque  ware,  very  different  from  the  translucent  porcelain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
art  of  pottery.  It  arose,  early  and  easily,  out  of  that  property  of 
clay  which  causes  it,  when  in  its  natural  condition,  more  or  less 
moistened,  to  be  plastic,  and  when  baked,  to  become  more  or  less 
hard  and  coherent.  There  are  many  kinds  of  clay,  differing 
greatly  in  the  degree  of  hardness  which  they  acquire  when  burnt, 
and  differing  much,  also,  in  their  result,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  fire  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When  we  walk  over  a  clay  soil, 
in  wet  weather,  we  may  consider  clay  to  be  the  worst  of  earths ; 
but  setting  aside,  for  the  present,  its  grand  uses  in  the  economy  of 
nature — ^which  we  shall  find  Palissy  hareafter  fully  perceiving — to 
consider  that,  without  clay,  there  would  have  been  no  pottery,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  it  in  our  respect.  Of  clay,  as  a  plastic 
material,  Palissy  himself  speaks  with  a  just  emphasis,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  unconsciously  supplies  us  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
chief  uses  of  pottery  in  his  own  day.  "  Consider  a  little,"  he  says, 
^'  how  many  arts  would  be  useless,  if  not  altogether  lost,  without 
the  art  of  treating  earth.  The  refiners  of  gold  and  silver  must 
cease  from  dieii  work,  for  they  could  do  nothing  without  furnaces 

^  But  "while  porcelain  was  adopted  in  Europe  wa  a  generic  name  for  china- 
ware,  in  Portuguese  it  was,  and  is,  specific,  meaning  no  more  than  a  cnp;  the 
name  for  porcelain-ware  generally  being,  in  that  language,  loco. 
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and  earthen  yessels ;  masmuch  as  no  stone,  or  other  matter,  could 
be  found,  which  might  serye  to  contain  melting  metals,  if  there 
were  no  yesaels  of  earth. 

**Item. — ^The  glass-workers  must  cease  from  their  work,  for 
thej  have  no  means  of  melting  the  ingredients  of  their  glass,  if 
not  in  yessels  of  earth.  The  goldsmiths,  founders,  all  melting,  of 
whaterer  sort  or  kind  it  may  be,  would  be  at  an  end ;  and  there 
would  not  one  be  found  who  could  dispense  with  clay.  Look,  also, 
at  the  forges  of  the  farriers  and  locksmiths,  and  you  will  see  that 
all  the  said  forges  are  made  of  bricks ;  for  if  they  were  of  stone 
tbey  would  be  soon  consumed.  Look  at  all  the  furnaces  ;  you  will 
fiad  they  are  made  of  earth;  even  those  who  labour  upon  earths 
ine  earthen  furnaces,  as  tilers,  brickmakers,  and  potters:  in 
short,  there  is  no  stone,  mineral,  or  other  matter,  which  could 
serve  for  the  building  of  a  furnace  for  glass,  lime,  or  any  of  the 
before-named  purposes,  which  would  last  for  any  length  of  time. 
You  see,  also,  how  useful  common  earthen  vessels  are  to  the 
oommunity — you  see,  also,  how  great  is  the  utility  of  earth  for  the 
covering  of  housea.  You  know  that,  in  many  regions,  they  know 
nothing  of  slate,  and  have  no  other  covering  than  tiles  :  how  great 
do  you  suppose  to  be  the  utility  of  earth  in  making  conduits  &om 
our  fountains?  It  is  well  known  that  the  water  which  flows 
throa^  earthen  pipes,  is  much  better  and  wholesomer  than  that 
which  has  been  brought  through  leaden  channels.  How  many 
towns  are  there  built  hi  bricks,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  means  of 
gettmg  stones  to  build  them  with  ?'*  ^ 

Coarse  jars  and  pipkins,  and  such  humble  specimens  of  pottery 
as  are  alluded  to  by  Palissy,  when  he  points  out  "how  useful 
common  earthen  vessels  are  to  the  community,"  were  the  chief 
prodnets  of  French  art  in  the  year  1540.  They  were  not  quite 
the  sole  results ;  for  Rabelais,  a  contemporary  of  Palissy,  in  his 
Pamirge,  first  printed  in  1546,  speaks  of  the  lord  pottery  of  stone- 
ware of  Beauvais — ^its  "  Potteries  Azur^es"— as  very  celebrated, 
and  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  Kings  of  France.' 


^  DiacouTs  Admirablesy  pp.  293,  294. 

«  The  only  French  writer  on  Pottery  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  was  Palissy 
liimsdf,  from  whom  we  shall  gather,  incidentally,  many  details.    Many  of  the 
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There  15  a  common  division  of  pottery  into  hard  and  soft. 
Hard  pottery  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  In  the  year  1540 
there  was  no  hard  pottery  made  in  France,  except  the  stoneware 
of  Beauvais,  and  perhaps  a  little  stoneware  in  some  other  places. 
Soft  pottery  can  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  It  is  composed  of 
a  clay,  sand,  and  lime.  The  admixture  of  sand  and  other  mate- 
riala  with  elaj,  to  modify  the  result  of  baking,  was  an  obvious  con- 
trivance, and  is  found  to  have  been  resorted  to  even  in  very  rude 
states  of  society.  The  woman  among  the  aborigines  of  Louisiana 
mixed  with  clay  pounded  shells.  Then,  having  shaped  her 
material  into  a  cylinder,  of  size  proportioned  to  the  vessel  she  pro- 
posed to  make,  she  made  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  balanced  the  clay 
by  this  oil  her  wet  thumb,  and  twirled  it  swiftly  round, — ^shaping 
its  edges  with  her  other  hand,  and  twirling  still, — using  the  prin- 
clplcj  without  the  apparatus,  of  the  potter's- wheel.  The  well- 
formed  vessels,  when  a  batch  was  ready,  were  then  rudely  baked 
over  a  fire*  The  shells  employed  by  such  a  labourer  supplied  the 
itigredieiit  of  hme,  which,  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  is  used  in  the 
European  manufacture  of  soft  pottery. 

Pottery  covered  with  glaze,  or  enamel,  is  called  Fayence.^  We 
have  not  now  to  deal  with  the  fame  of  ancient  potters'  work,  and 
the  Etruscan  vases  which  competed  in  price  with  gold  and  silver 
vases  of  their  own  size,  in  Rome  under  Augustus.  The  dark  ages, 
the  tranaition  period  of  hi^story,  shut  us  out  from  them.  If,  there- 
fore, the  ancients  employed  glaze,  that  fact  does  not  concern  us 
in  the  year  1540.  The  revived  use  of  glaze  among  the  modems 
is   alike  beyond  our  limits.     In   the  time  of  Palissy,  whatever 

facts  in  this  cliftpter  are  derived  from  Mr.  Marry at*8  richly  illustrated  "  Col- 
I^ciionii  iotearda  a  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelainj  in  the  15th,  16th,  17th, 
and  18  th  centuries."  London,  1850.  In  speaking  of  the  stoneware  of  Beauvais, 
Mr.  Brarrj'Ht  has  erred  in  assigning  the  date  of  the  third  book  of  Rabelais  to 
the  year  150D^  and  of  course,  therefore,  errs  in  sayiug  that  the  reputation  of 
the  BeauvaiB  ware  continued  from  the  time  of  Rabelais  to  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
RabBluU  ii^rote  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  and  his  chief  patron  was  the  same 
Jean  du  Bell  ay,  Bishop  of  Paris,  whom  we  lately  found  heading  the  procession 
of  the  12th  of  February.     Rabelais  died  in  1553,  aged  seventy. 

*  Perhapg  from  the  little  town  (now  village)  of  Faience,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tar^  which,  so  early  as  the  sixth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been  famous 
for  glai&Bd  pottery. 
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polish  was  not  proper  to  the  pottery  itself,  was  given  hy  a  coating' 
of  enamel. 

The  "  earthen  cup,  turned  and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty,'* 
which  had  given  a  new  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  Palissy,  was 
either  of  Italian  or  German  manufacture.  Enamelled  pottery 
could  not,  at  that  time,  have  come  from  any  other  country. 
Except  that  Hirschvogel,  an  artisan  of  Nuremberg,  had  brought 
from  Italy,  in  1507,  and  practised  in  his  native  town  the  art  of  an 
enameller,  the  practice  ceasing  at  his  death,  there  was  no  enamelled 
ware  produced  in  Europe  out  of  Italy.  Certain  peculiarities  of 
colouring,  an  absence  of  graduated  tints  and  a  frequent  presence 
of  figures  and  coloured  ornaments  in  relief,  characterised  the 
enamelling  of  Germany.  The  labour  of  Palissy  ended  in  the  pro- 
ductic^  of  works  similar  in  character.  It  is  supposed  therefore 
by  most  competent  judges  that  his  first  enthusiasm  was  excited  by 
a  German  model.^ 

The  idea,  however,  from  whatever  source  it  came,  having  been 
once  suggested,. the  labours  of  Palissy  and  their  results  were  alto- 
gether of  an  independent  character.  Whatever  he  introduced  into 
France,  he  introduced  out  of  his  own  mind.  The  first  introduction 
of  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  pottery  into  France,  by  artists 
from  Italy,  took  place  in  the  Nivernois,  in  the  year  1565.  An 
Italian  workman  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  duke  (Louis 
Gonzaga)  the  fitness  of  the  materials  existing  naturally  in  the 
district,  and  in  that  way  to  have  given  a  first  impulse  to  the 
undertaking.  Except  by  Palissy,  the  manufacture  of  fayence  was 
not  practised  in  France  until  very  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the 
century.  The  enamelled  cup,  therefore,  which  Palissy  admired 
in  the  year  1540,  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  or  German  hand. 

In  Italy  the  modern  history  of  pottery  begins.  The  men  of 
Pisa,  once  upon  a  time,  zealous  against  infidels, — whom  there  was 
need  to  combat,  if  not  for  their  religious  errors,  yet  at  any  rate 

^  M.  Biocreux,  conservator  of  tlie  Ceramic  Museum  of  Sfevres,  is  of  this 
opinion,  with  which  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart  (Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiquea, 
Paris,  1844.  Tome  ii.  note  at  pp.  61,  62),  on  a  fresh  comparison  of  the  several 
wares,  is  disposed  to  agree.  Mr.  Marryat  writes  of  the  cup  in  question  as 
Italian. 
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for  tlietr  political  aggressions, — the  Pisans  undertook  to  clear 
all  Muaaulman  corsairs  out  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  There  was  at 
that  time  an  infidel  King  of  Majorca,  named  Nazaredeck,  who 
bujied  himself  cruelly  ahout  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy. 
Twenty  thousand  Christians  were  said  to  he  confined  in  the 
duiigaons  of  this  old  King  of  Majorca:  so  pure  a  taste  for  play- 
ing gaoler  was  almost  without  a  parallel  until  we  got  one  in  a 
modem  King  of  Naples.  In  the  year  1113,  on  the  festival  of 
Easter,  the  people  of  Pisa  were  exhorted  hy  their  archhishop  to 
open  the  prisons  of  their  Christian  brethren,  and  to  free  them 
from  the  power  of  the  infidel.  The  archbishop,  in  fact,  preached 
a  erusade  with  much  success,  and  the  Crusaders  set  sail  in  the 
laontfi  of  August  from  Pisa  for  Majorca.  But  though,  no  doubt, 
they  were  good  soldiers,  they  were  exceedingly  bad  sailqj^s,  and 
they  did  not  get  to  Ivi^a  till  April  in  the  succeeding  year.  They 
took  that  island,  and  then  passed  on  to  Majorca,  where  they 
besieged  Majorca  the  town,  and  took  it  about  Easter,  1115,  after 
a  fierce  struggle  of  a  year's  duration.  Nazaredeck,  the  infidel 
king,  was  killed  :  his  heir-apparent  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  with  great  spoil  and  booty  into  Pisa.  Among  the  spoil 
were  many  plates  of  Moorish  pottery,  which  the  Pisans  stuck  into 
church  walls  as  ornaments  and  trophies.  Afterwards,  it  became  a 
custom  at  Pisa,  with  warriors  who  came  home  from  crusades,  and 
stopped  at  Majorca  by  the  way,  to  bring  with  them  fi*agments  of 
this  painted  earthenware.  They  were  ^kens  of  a  triumph  oyer 
the  Philistines.  Such  Majorca  plates  are,  therefore,  to  be  seen 
embedded  in  the  walls  of  seyeral  old  Pisan  churches. 

For  two  hundred  years  this  Moorish  pottery  was  regarded  only 
aa  a  thing  to  be  admired  for  its  beauty,  and  to  be  venerated 
as  a  religious  symbol ;  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  that  the  Italians  began  to  make  an  imitative 
ware,  named  after  the  old  source  <^  painted  pottery,  Majolica. 
The  early  specimens  of  Italian  manufacture  were  painted  with 
arab€E<jue  patterns,  yellow  and  green  upon  a  blue  ground,  simple 
copies  &om  the  Moorish.  Under  the  house  of  Sforza  tlie  art  was 
improved,  and  in  1450  the  manufacture  of  Pesaro  bad  attained 
great  excellence. 
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The  Italian  discoverer  of  enamel  was  the  Florentine  sculptor 
Luea  delia  Robbia,  who  was  born  in  1400,  and  died  in  148L 
As  Luca  della  Robbia,  in  the  history  of  pottery,  presents  many 
points  of  curioos  analogy  with  Falissy,  it  will  be  well  to  dwell  on 
flome  points  of  his  life.  Palissy  was  much  more  than  a  potter ; 
bat  it  is  of  pottery  that  we  are  speaking^  now,  and  the  invenUon  of 
enamel.  A  few  points  in  the  life  of  Luca  della  Robbia^  as  told  in 
the  words  of  Yasari,  are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  to  us  who 
study  the  career  of  Palissy,  and  not  the  less  so^  when  we  remember 
that  Yasari  wrote  during  the  same  years  occupied  by  Palissy  at 
Ssdntes  in  working  out  the  hint  supplied  by  the  enamelled  cup. 

Luca  della  Robbia,  Yasari^  says,  was  '^  carefully  reared  and 
educated  until  he  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but,  according  to 
the  custom  of  most  Florentines,  had  learned  to  cast  accounts  so  far 
as  he  might  require  them.''  Placed  then  to  karn  the  art  of 
a  goldsmith,  and  having  learned  to  draw  and  model  in  wax, 
he  aspired  to  work  in  bronze  and  marble.  ^'  In  these  also  he 
succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  this  caused  him  altogether  to 
abandon  his  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  give  himself  up  entirely  to 
sculpture^  insomuch  that  he  did  nothing  but  work  with  his  chisel 
all  day,  and  by  night  he  practised  himself  in  drawing ;  and  this 
he  did  with  so  much  zeal,  that  wh«i  bis  feet  were  often  frozen 
with  cold  in  the  night-time,  he  kept  them  in  a  basket  of  shavings 
to  warm  them,  that  he  might  not  be  compdiled  to  discontinue  his 
drawings.  Nor  am  I  in  the  least  astonished  at  this,  since  no  man 
ever  becomes  distinguished  in  any  art  whatsoever,  who  does  not 
early  begin  to  acquire  the  power  of  supporting  heat,  cold,  hunger, 
thirsty  and  other  discomforts;  wherefore,"  Yasari  says,  "  those  per- 
sons deceive  themselves  altogether  who  suppose  that  while  taking 
their  ease,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
thejr  may  still  attain  to  hononrable  distinction — for  it  is  not  by 
sleeping,  but  by  waking,  watching,  and  labouring  continually, 
that  proficiency  is  attained  and  reputation  acquired." 

To  the  labours  of  Bernard  Palissy  this  preface  applies  even 
more  emphatically  than  to  the  labours  of  Luca  deUa  Robbia. 

^  'Where  I  qnote  Yasari,  it  is  from  the  very  accessible  translation  by  Sirs. 
Tofter,  im  •'IBoha's  Standard  Library." 
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Vasari,  then,  having  detailed  Luea's  career  as  a  sculptor,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  works,  goes  on  to  relate  how  marble  and  bronze 
were  to  Luca  very  much  what  we  have  seen  glass-painting 
and  land-measuring  to  be  to  Bernard.  "  When,  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  works,  the  master  made  up  the  reckoning  of  what  he  had 
received,  and  compared  this  with  the  time  he  had  expended  in 
their  production,  he  perceived  that  he  had  made  but  small  gains, 
and  that  the  labour  had  been  excessive  ;  he  determined,  therefore, 
to  abandon  marble  and  bronze,  resolving  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  derive  a  more  profitable  return  from  some  other  source. 
Wherefore,  reflecting  that  it  cost  but  little  trouble  to  work  in 
clay,  which  is  easily  managed,  and  that  only  one  thing  was 
required,  namely,  to  find  some  method  by  which  the  work  in  that 
material  should  be  rendered  durable,  he  considered  and  cogitated 
with  so  much  good- will  on  ti  *3  subject,  that  he  finally  discovered 
the  means  of  defending  such  productions  from  the  injuries  of  time. 
And  the  matter  was  on  this  wise:  after  having  made  experiments 
innumerable,  Luca  found,  thit  if  he  covered  his  figures  with 
a  coating  of  enamel  formed  from  the  mixture  of  tin,  litharge, 
antimony,  and  other  minerals  and  mixtures,  carefully  prepared  by 
the  action  of  fire,  in  a  furnace  made  for  the  purpose,  the  desired 
effect  was  produced  to  perfection,  and  that  an  almost  eternal  du- 
rability might  thus  be  secured  to  works  in  clay.  For  this  process, 
then,  Luca,  as  being  its  inventor,  received  the  highest  praise;  and, 
indeed,  all  future  ages  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  same." 

yasari,  having  then  told  his  readers  of  some  works  in  this 
enamelled  terra  cotta,  adds  that  *'  The  master,  meanwhile,  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  remarkable,  useful,  and  charming  invention, 
which  is  more  particularly  valuable  for  places  liable  to  damp,  or 
unsuited  from  other  causes,  for  paintings,  but  still  continued  seek- 
ing something  more  ;  and  instead  of  making  his  terra  cotta  figures 
simply  white,  he  added  the  further  invention  of  giving  them  colour, 
to  the  astonishment  and  delight  of  all  who  beheld  them.  Among 
the  first  who  gave  Luca  della  Robbia  commissions  to  execute  works 
of  this  description,  was  the  magnificent  Piero  di  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
who  caused  him  to  decorate  a  small  study,  built  by  his  father 
Cosmo,  in  his  palace,  with  figures  in  this  coloured  earth.     *     * 
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And  it  is  certainly  much  to  be  admired  that,  although  this  work 
was  then  extremely  difficult,  numberless  precautions  and  great 
knowledge  being  required  in  the  bumiDg  of  the  clay,  yet  Luca 
completed  the  whole  with  such  perfect  success,  that  the  ornaments 
both  of  the  ceiling  and  pavement  appear  to  be  made  not  of  many 
pieces,  but  of  one  only.  The  fame  of  these  works  having  spread, 
not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  over  all  Europe,  there  were  so 
many  persons  desirous  of  possessing  them,  that  the  Florentine 
merchants  kept  Luca  della  Robbia  continually  at  this  labour  to 
his  great  profit :  they  then  despatched  the  products  all  over  the 
world."  Luca  then  took  his  two  brothers,  Ottaviano  and  Agos- 
tmo,  to  assist  him,  and  '^  they  sent  many  specimens  of  their  art 
bio  France  and  Spain.'*  Passing  over  other  notices  of  the  works 
of  Luca,  who  beg^n  to  attempt  pictures  upon  level  surfaces  of 
enamelled  earth,  we  will  concludb  with  one  more  extract  from 
Yasari:  "  For  Messer  Benozzo  Federighi,  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  Luca 
della  Robbia  erected  a  sepulchre  of  marble,  on  which  he  placed 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Federigo,'^taken  from  nature,  with  three 
half-length  £gures  bedde;  and  between  the  columns  which  adorn 
this  work,  the  master  depicted  garlands  with  clusters  of  fruit  and 
foliage,  so  lifelike  and  natural,  that  the  pencil  could  produce 
nothing  better  in  oil-painting.  This  work  is,  of  a  truth,  most 
rare  and  wonderful ;  the  lights  and  shadows  having  been  managed 
80  admirably,  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine  it  possible  to  produce 
such  effects  in  works  that  have  to  be  completed  by  the  action  of 
fire.  And  if  this  artist  had  been  accorded  longer  life"  (eighty - 
one  years  was  a  tolerable  thread),  "many  other  remarkable  works 
would  probably  have  proceeded  from  his  hands,  since,  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  had  begun  to  paint  figures  and  historical 
lepresentations  on  a  level  surface." 

Luca  della  Robbia  died  about  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of 
PaHssy,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1481.  In  1450,  as  has  before 
been  said,  the  manufacture  of  Majolica  at  Pesaro  had  attained  higli 
excellence.  It  was  patronised  by  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  for  two 
hundred  years.  Raffaelle,  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483,  and  dying  in 
1520,  provided  a  new  name  for  the  Majolica.  It  came  to  be  called 
^Rafi^Ue  ware,*'  under  the  idea  that  many  of  its  rich  ornaments 
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were  painted  from  his  designs.  The  scholars  of  RafiPaelle  did^ 
indeed,  furnish  designs,  and  supplied  them  sometiaies  from  draw- 
ings left  hy  their  g^at  master.  Compositions  by  Rafiaelle  were 
also  often  copied  upon  vessels  of  Majolica.  This  was  being  done 
in  the  year  1540,  twenty  ye^  after  Raffaelle's  death.  The  year 
1540  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  first  specimens  of  the  &est 
Italian  Majolica.  It  was  in  the  year  1540,  when  such  things 
were  imported  into  France  at  a  high  price  ^m  Italy,  l^t  there 
was  shown  to  Palissy  ^an  earthen  cup,  turned  and  enamelled 
with  so  much  beauty,  that  from  that  time,"  he  says,  in  the  words 
already  quoted,  '^  he  entered  into  controversy  with  his  own  thoughts, 
and  began  to  think  that  if  he  should  discover  how  to  make  enamels, 
he  could  make  earthen  vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily,  be- 
cause God  had  gifted  him  with  some  knowledge  of  drawing*" 
And  thereafter,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  okys,  he  began  to  seek  for  the  enamels  as  a  man  gropes  in  the 
dark. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

PALISST  BEBOLVES  TO  CONQmSR  EOIt  HIMSELF  IHBW  GBOXnTD — 
!FHVi  JFIBST  ITAS  TOB  THE  PISCOTEBX  OE  WHITE  EITAMEL. 

Bent  upon  intellectual  conquest,  Bernard  Palissy  set  forward 
with  energy  upon  his  new  career.  The  man  is  to  be  envied  who 
has  intellect  enough  to  strike  out  boldly,  with  a  reasonable  purpose, 
through  the  brushwood,  from  the  beaten  track.  With  courage  to 
endure  all  falls  and  bruises  incidental  to  a  traveller  on  rough  and 
unseen  ground^^  not  too  particular  about  that  ounce  of  wool  which 
makes  the  dijfference  between  a  whole  coat  and  a  ragged  one,  not 
angered  by  the  wise  men  on  the  highway  who  shrug  up  their 
shouldars,  or  the  ignorant  who  laugh  and  hoot  at  him,  the  man 
whq  makes  his  own  road  will  enjoy  sharp  exercise  and  have  a 
pleasant  journey.  No  bodily  discomfort  can  press  down  as  pain 
upon  the  buoyant  sense  of  spiritual  freedom. 

But  men  link  women  to  their  fortunes.     Whoso  with  lusty  mind 
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desiies  to  £gbt  beyond  the  common  limits  pf  his  time,  und  stand 
on  gToimd  through  which  there  is  to  be  no  road  for  the  next  fifty, 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  years,  should  take  good  heed  what 
partner  he  selects  to  share  his  scratches  and  to  see  him  made  into 
a  common  jest*  She  must  either  have  a  strength  of  .intellect 
aecoided  to  flew  men  and  women  in  a  generation,  or  a  strength  of 
lofre  almost  as  rare.  Palissy  married  as  a  glass-painter — a  clever 
man,  able  in  two  or  three  odd  ways  to  add  to  his  resources,  and 
maintain  a  household  in  a  lowly  sphere  of  life.  His  wife,  joining 
ium  oat  of  the  same  rank  in  society,  was  doubtless  quite  prepared 
to  bear  with  him,  and  to  console  him  under  all  those  seasons  of 
inentable  poverty  wiueh  might  arise  from  dearth  of  occupation. 
But  could  she  have  imagined  ikat  a  man  so  clever  would  neglect 
bis  occupation,  let  his  earnings  become  less,  and  out  of  that  less 
would  buy  pots  only  to  %reak  tiiem  ? 

^  Without  having  heard,"  says  Falissy,  ^'  of  what  matemals  ike 
said  enamels  were  composed,  I  pounded,  in  those  days,  all  the 
sabstances  which  I  could  suppose  likely  to  make  anytiiing ;  and 
having  pounded  and  ground  them,  I  bought  a  quantity  of  earthen 
pots,  and  after  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  I  put  some  of  the 
materials  that  I. had  ground  upon  them,  and  having  marked  them, 
I  set  apart  in  writing  what  drugs  I  had  put  upon  each,  as  a 
memorandum ;  then,  having  made  a  furnace  to  my  fancy,  I  set 
the  fimgments  down  to  bake.''  ^ 

The  purchase  of  the  drugs,  the  buying  of  the  pots,  the  building 
of  the  furnace,  and  the  loss  of  time  from  customary  occupation, 
made,  of  comse,  a  very  serious  impression  on  the  household  purse. 
The  wife  cared  naturally  more  about  her  children  than  about  the 
best  of  white  enamels,  but  she  doubtless  had  consented  vrith  not 
moch  reluctance  to  the  present  sacrifices.  It  seemed  to  be  quite 
true  that  if  Bernard  discovered  the  enamel,  he  would  make  them 
lidb:  how  difficult  the  task  might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee : 
of  course  it  would  be  difficult,  but  then  Bernard  was  clever.  Let 
Ae  old  funds  fall,  therefore,  since  there  really  was  hope  of  a  new 
a&d  rich  investment. 

So  the  old  funds  fell.     Ordinary  work  was  to  be  done  only  at 
^  JHscoura  Admirdbksy  p.  274. 
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the  call  of  strict  necessity.  The  enamel  when  discovered — ^if  dis- 
covered— ^would  be  useless  except  as  a  covering  to  ornamental 
pottery^  and  Falissy  would  have  to  learn  how  to  make  that.  He 
set  himself  to  rival  the  enamelled  cups  of  Italy,  when  he  would 
have  failed  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  roughest  pipkin.  He  knew 
nothing  of  clay,  and  he  had  never  even  seen  the  inside  of  a  pot- 
tery. He  "had  never  seen  earth  baked."  But  what  of  that? 
Enamelled  cups  were  made  in  Italy;  why  should  they  not  be 
raade  also  in  France  ? 

Household  cares  bound  Palissy  to  home.  It  was  requisite  to 
abide  by  and  support  his  ^Eimily.  Had  he  been  free,  he  could 
have  wandered  among  potters,  as  he  had  already  wandered  among 
alchemists.  He  could  have  acquired  all  that  was  already  known 
of  pottery  in  France,  and  started  from  that  more  advanced  point 
on  his  journey  through  the  undiscovered  region.  But  the  dis- 
covered was  to  him  unknown.  From  absolute  ignorance^  to  a 
point  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  his  time,  he  was  to  feel  his  way 
on  Without  a  teacher. 

"  I  know,"  says  Theory  to  him  in  one  of  his  own  dialogues,^ 
^'  that  you  endured  much  poverty  and  pain  in  searching,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  with  me;  for  that  which  gave  you  so  much  to 
endure,  was  the  fact  that  you  were  entrusted  with  a  wife  and 
children.  Then,  while  beforehand  you  possessed  no  knowledge, 
and  were  forced  to  guess  your  way,  through  this  you  were  unable 
to  quit  your  household  to  go  and  learn  the  art  in  some  shop,  and 
yoti  had  no  means  of  engaging  servants  who  might  help  you  some- 
what to  discover  the  right  way.  These  drawbacks  were  the  cause 
of  your  checks  and  miseries ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  with  me,  be- 
cause, according  to  your  promise,  you  will  tell  me  in  writing  all 
the  means  of  obviating  the  losses  and  hazards  of  the  furnace ;  also, 
the  materials  of  which  your  enamels  are  made,  and  their  propor- 
tions, measures,  and  composition.  You  doing  so,  why  shall  I  not 
make  pretty  things  without  being  in  danger  of  any  loss,  provided 
that  your  losses  serve  as  an  example  to  protect  and  guide  me  m 
the  exercising  of  your  art?" 

The  first  experiment  was  the  first  loss.     Palissy  had  made  a 

^  Biscours  Admirdbles,  p.  272. 
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fbrnace  in  his  house,  which  he  thought  likely  to  be  suitable ;  and 
he  had  strewed  upon  many  broken  bits  of  pottery  many  chemical 
mixtures,  which  he  then  proposed  to  melt  at  furnace-heat.  It 
was  his  hope,  that  of  all  the  mixtures  one  or  two  might  run  over 
the  pottery,  when  melted,  in  a  form  which  would  convey  to  him 
some  hint  of  the  composition  of  the  white  enamel.  He  had  been 
told  that  white  enamel  was  the  basis  of  all  others,  and  sought 
only  for  that.  "I  set  the  fragments  down  to  bake,"  he  says, 
''that  I  might  see  whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  produce  some 
whidsh  colour :  for  I  sought  only  after  white  enamel,  because  I 
had  heard  it  said  that  white  enamel  was  the  basis  of  all  others."^ 
In  the  selection  of  his  chemical  ingredients,  he  had  more  than 
chance  to  guide  him.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  he  had  been 
familiar  for  many  years  with  such  metallic  colours  as  are  used  in 
glass-painting,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  their  behaviour  when 
exposed  to  fire.  Some  facts,  therefore,  he  had  to  suggest  hints  to 
him  in  the  mixing  of  those  chemicals  which  he  distributed  upon 
the  bits  of  earthenware,  and  put  into  his  furnace,  each  duly  marked, 
and  a  memorandum  of  the  exact  contents  of  each  against  a  corre- 
sponding mark  set  down  in  writing. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  was  promising.  The  words  of 
Palissy  himself  will  best  relate  and  account  for  its  repeated  failure. 
*^Then,"  he  says,  '<  because  I  had  never  seen  earth  baked,  nor 
could  I  tell  by  what  degree  of  heat  the  said  enamel  should  be 
melted,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any  result  in  this  way, 
though  my  chemicals  should  have  been  right;  because,  at  one 
time,  the  mass  might  have  been  heated  too  much — ^at  another 
time,  too  little ;  and  when  the  said  materials  were  baked  too  Utile, 
or  burned,  I  could  not  at  all  tell  the  reason  why  I  met  with  no 
success,  but  would  throw  the  blame  on  the  materials,  which  some- 
times, perhaps,  were  the  right  ones,  or  at  least,  could  have  afforded 
me  some  hint  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  intentions,  if  I  had 
been  able  to  manage  the  fire  in  the  way  that  my  materials  re- 
^nred.  But  again,  in  working  thus,  I  committed  a  fault  still 
grosser  than  the  above-named ;  for  in  putting  my  trial-pieces  in 
&e  (amaee,  I  arranged  them  without  consideration ;  so  that  if  the 

'  Di8cow8  Admirailes,  pp.  275,  276,  for  this  and  what  follows. 
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materials  had  been  the  best  in  the  woiid,  and  the  fire  also  the 
fittest,  it  was  impossible  fiir  any  good  result  to  follow.  Thus, 
having  blundered  several  times  at  a  great  expense^  and  through 
much  labour,  I  was  every  day  pounding  and  grinding  new  mate- 
rials, and  constructing  new  furnaces,  which  cost  much  money,  and 
consumed  my  wood  and  my  time." 

Through  many  successive  months  Palissy  p^severed  in  these 
ezpmments.  The  building,  destroying,  and  rebuilding  of  furnaces, 
in  which  the  chemicals  he  bought  with  household  money  w^ere 
idwayA  only  burned  and  spoiled,  was  anxious  labour.  Wood  was 
then  the  fuel  used  throughout  ihe  country.  It  was  not  too  cheap ; 
and  Barnard  had  to  take,  not  only  food  out  of  his  kettle,  but  also 
wood  from  under  it,  when  he  bought  drugs  and  burnt  them  in  lus 
furnaice-fire.  He  '^  fooled  away,"  he  tells  us,  in  this  msLxmer, 
"several  years." — "With  sorrow  and  sighs,"  he  adds — for  the 
bread  of  his  children  lessened — he  was  weighed  down  by  domestic 
care.  This  time  was  not,  however,  wasted.  When  men  grope  in 
the  dark,  it  is  by  touching  on  all  sides  upon  what  they  do  not  see^ 
that  they  at  length  find  what  they  desire.  Palissy  knew  this  well ; 
and  though  his  heart  was  troubled  for  the  souls  that  waited  on  his 
industry,  he  steadily  continued  groping,  and  employed  his  old 
arts  only  for  the  earning  of  a  bare  subsistence,  and  to  help  him  in 
the  purchase  of  his  chemicals.  Perhaps  he  had  already  incurred 
some  debt. 

His  narrow  means  were  quite  unable  to  support  a  full  continu- 
ance of  these  experiments.  If  he  would  not  be  ruined  long  before 
he  could  attain  his  purpose,  he  must  woric  for  its  attainment  with 
economy.  The  most  expensive  part  of  his  system,  both  as  it  re- 
garded time  and  money,  had  been  the  building  and  rebuilding  of 
his  furnaces,  the  watching  them,  and  feeding  them  with  fuel  from 
his  kitchen.  "Therefore,"  says  Palissy,  "when  I  had  fooled 
away  several  years  thus  imprudently,  with  sorrows  and  sighs,  be- 
cause I  could  not  at  all  arrive  at  my  intention,  and  remembering 
the  money  spent,  I  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid  such  large  expendi- 
ture, to  send  the  chemicals  that  I  would  test  to  the  kiln  of  some 
potter,  and  having  settled  this  within  my  mind,  I  purchased  afresh 
several  earthen  vessels,  and  having  broken  them  in  pieces,  as  was 
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mj  custom,  I  covered  thiee  or  four  hundred  of  the  fragments  with 
enameJy  and  sent  them  to  a  pottery  distant  a  league  and  a  half 
from  my  dwelling,  with  a  request  to  the  potters  that  they  would 
Incase  to  permit  those  trials  to  he  haked  within  some  of  their  ves- 
sds:  this  they  did  willingly."  The  man  who  bought  and  broke  so 
many  pots  was  a  good  customer  to  potters.  He  was  a  proper 
man  to  be  obliged.     Probably  he  paid  also  some  money  for  his 


With  how  much  tr^idation  Paljssy  watched  the  departnre  of 
liis  first  batch  of  three  or  four  hundred  potshards^  with  a  little 
powder  sprinkled  upon  each, — with  how  much  fear  lest  the  powders 
be  aU  spilt  upon  the  way  he  gave  his  last  directions,'—^  may 
esBilj  imagine.  The  arrival  of  the  fragments  in  the  absence  of 
tiior  owner  was  n  o  doubt  a  great  j  oke  at  the  pottery.  The  potters^ 
however,  baked  them  with  all  due  solemnity ;  and  before  the  ap- 
pwnted  time  Palissy  was  present  with  a  palpitating  heart  to  wait 
the  drawing  of  the  batch.  "But  when  they  had  baked  their 
batch,"  he  says,  "  and  came  to  take  out  my  trial-pieces,  I  received 
nothing  bat  shame  and  loss,  because  they  turned  out  good  for 
nothing ;  for  the  fire  used  by  those  potters  was  not  hot  enough, 
and  my  trials  were  not  put  into  the  furnace  in  the  required  manner, 
and  according  to  my  science.  And  because  I  had  at  that  time 
no  knowledge  of  the  reason  why  my  experiments  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, I  threw  the  blaine  (as  I  before  said)  on  my  materials; 

and **  And  what?     There  was  but  one  course  to  pursue — 

"beginnings  afresh."  The  man  can  achieve  nothing  who  despairs. 
'^And  beginning  afresh,  I  made  a  number  of  new  compounds,  and 
Knt  them  to  the  same  potters,  to  do  with  as  before ;  so  I  con- 
tinued to  do  several  times,  always  with  great  cost,  loss  of  time, 
eoofefflon,  and  sorrow." 

But  the  fiamily  of  Palissy  kept  pace  in  increase  with  his  pcr- 
pfexities.  The  beginning  of  his  groping  was  not  fortunate ;  in 
bw  war  against  difficulty  he  was  worsted  for  the  present,  although, 
of  course,  quite  unsubdued.  The  private  furnace  and  the  potter's 
fenace,  both  had  failed,  and  had  together  wasted  terribly  his 
home  resources,  while  the  home  wants  had  increased. 

When  we  are  foiled  repeatedly  in  an  endeavour  to  adjust  some 
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point  exactly  to  our  wish,  and  our  reiterated  attempts,  at  last, 
hare  brought  our  wits  to  "  confusion  and  sorrow,"  it  is  a  common 
and  wise  practice  to  cease  from  effort  for  a  while — ^to^  think  ixo 
more,  if  possible,  upon  the  subject  which  has  occupied  our  thoug^lits 
too  much.  Then  when,  after  an  interval  of  rest,  we  come  back 
to  the  old  knot,  it  happens  now  and  then  that  we  untie  it  easily. 
Considering  this  matter,  and  perceiving  well  how  much  his  £ftiiiily 
required  that  he  should  do  a  little  steady  work  on  their  behalf^ 
Bernard  resolved  to  close  this  his  first  struggle  for  the  discovery 
of  white  enamel.  With  his  own  charming  simplicity,  Palissy  him- 
self tells  us :  ^'  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  at  all,  in  this  way, 
come  at  my  intention,  I  took  relaxation  for  a  time,  occupying^ 
myself  in  my  art  of  painting  and  glass-working,  and  comported 
myself  as  if  I  were  not  zealous  to  dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of 
enamels."  ^ 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


A  TBTJCE :  THE  GABELLE  AITD  THE  SAXT-MABSHES  OF 
SAINTONGE. 

Peospeeitt  soon  began  to  sit  in  Bernard's  chimney-comer. 
If  his  wife  had  grieved  over  the  wasting  of  their  home  resources 
during  that  hard  struggle  which  appeared  so  profitless  in  its  result, 
she  had  her  consolation  now.  The  tide  in  their  affairs  turned 
rapidly.  Palissy  ^'  comported,  himself  as  if  he  were  not  zealous  to 
dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of  enamels,"  and  prepared  heartily 
to  resume  those  occupations  by  which  he  had  formerly  obtained  a 
living.  A  bright  flood  of  sunshine  suddenly  poured  in  to  chase 
the  gloom  out  of  his  dwelling.  The  time  of  Palissy  was  soon 
completely  taken  up  with  tha^  which  he  had  considered  at  all 
times  the  most  profitable  of  his  occupations.  In  consequence  of 
an  edict  given  from  Saint  Germain-en-Laye  in  May  of  the  year 
1543,  it  became  necessary  that  the  islands  of  Saintonge  and  the 

^  " Et  me  mis  comme  en  non  clialoir  de  chercher  les  secrets  des 

esmanz." — Bi^cows  AdmirabUsy  p.  277. 
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district  surrounding  the  salt-marshes  should  he  surveyed.  For 
this  task  there  was  no  man  in  the  diocese  more  competent  than 
Bernard  Palissy.  Accordingly,  as  he  tells  us — having  suspended 
his  war  for  the  discovery  of  white  enamel — "some  days  after- 
wards there  arrived  certain  commissaries,  deputed  by  the  king 
to  establish  the  gabelle  in  the  district  of  Xaintonge,  who  ap- 
pointed me  to  map  the  islands  and  the  coimtry  surrounding  all 
the  salt-marshes  in  our  part  of  the  world."  ^ 

The  Gabelle  is  a  familiar  word,  connected  intimately  with  a  very 
welLknown  story.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  advisable,  before  we 
pass  on  to  the  illustration  .of  this  period  in  the  life  of  Palissy,  to 
note  six  or  eight  facts  concerning  that  famous  impost  in  the  days 
when  it  was  young,  and  ascertain  what  aspect  a  gabelle  presented 
in  the  year  1543  to  the  rough  people  of  Saintonge. 

Gabelle,  meaning  a  tax,  is  a  word  common  to  many  languages ; 
it  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  French,  nor  has  its  original  meaning 
in  France,  or  any  other  country,  been  confined  to  taxes  levied  upon 
salt.^  Formerly  there  were  gabelles  in  France  on  wine,  on  dra- 
peries, on  cattle;  six  years  after  the  date  which  we  have  now 
reached,  and  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  an  edict  of  Henry  II.,  dated 
September  10,  speaks  of  a  gabelle  on  drugs  and  spices.     There 

'  Ducours  Admirables,  p.  277. 

*  The  word  is  in  Italian,  gabello;  in  Spanish,  gabella;  in  German — used 
0DI7  as  a  plural,  and  in  certain  districts — die  Gabellen.  In  English,  it  used  to 
exist  as  gabeL  "  The  gabels  of  Naples,"  says  Addison,  *'  are  very  high  on  oil, 
wine,  and  tobacco." — "  This  may  be  done,"  says  Bishop  Taylor  (Diss,  from 
Popery,  m.  §  3),  "  if  he  impose  new  gabels  or  imposts  on  his  subjects." 
(These  authorities  I  copy  from  an  English  dictionary.)  The  word  is  ancient. 
We  derived  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gafel,  a  tribute ;  which  is  from  gifan'  the 
root  of  our  word  "to  give."  Gabhail,  in  Gaelic,  means  a  tenure — a  thing 
taken — being  tlie  noun  to  the  verb  gabh,  to  require  or  take  possession  of. 
Commonly,  the  word  is  traced  down  to  a  Hebrew  root,  gab,  which  is  said  by 
one  to  mean  any  Idnd  of  tribute ;  by  another,  to  mean  a  present.  I  greatly 
distrust  Hebrew  roots,  because,  when  any  one  adduces  them  and  errs,  if  he  be 
a  general  authority  at  all  respectable,  Up  error  is  incessantly  repeated,  with 
kw  chances  of  detection.  My  own  knowrodge  of  Hebrew  stops  at  the  alphabet ; 
bat  that  enables  me  to  look  into  a  lexicon,  and  find  (by  Gesenius)  that  the 
ordinary  Hebrew  words  for  tribute  are  by  no  means  gab ;  and  that  the  only  thing 
which  answers  to  the  common  statement  is  an  unused  root  of  Arabic  origin, 
which  means,  chiefly,  to  collect  water,  and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  collect  tribute. 
I  find  reference  also  for  the  origin  of  gabelle  to  the  Arabic  cabala,  which  is 
ttid  to  mean  "  receipt"  of  anything.  Perhaps  it  does.  I  give  these  illustra- 
tioiis,  careless  of  any  theory,  simply  to  show  how  far  the  word  is  from  being 
purely  French. 
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was  also,  among  others,  a  gabelle  on  salt ;  and  for  the  tax  on  this 
commoditj,  hy  slow  degrees,  the  name  gahelle,  already  in  Palissy's 
time,  was  beginning  to  be  used  in  France  as  a  specific  term. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  as  a  tax  on  salt  that  the  gabelle  conoems 
this  history.  There  was  no  salt-tax  at  all  under  French  kings  of 
the  first  and  second  line.  Salt-makers,  on  the  contrary,  were 
somewhat  favoured.  Charlemagne  reserved  to  himself  the  task  of 
personally  settling  their  disputes.  The  seigneurs  of  ihe  nintli 
century  exercised,  of  course,  a  little  profitable  juriscUctioD  over 
vessds  laden  with  salt  on  their  domains,  as  in  Lorraine  and  Frandue 
Comt6 ;  but  royal  rights  were  not  at  that  time  in  existence. 

A  trifling  salt-tax  began  to  appear  here  and  there — prebaUy 
not  very  long  after  the  establishment,  by  Hugh  Capet,  of  the 
third  race  of  kings.  Immunity  from  a  gabelle  on  salt  is  found  to 
ocemr  among  the  privileges  given  by  Louis  IX.  (Saint  Looia)  to 
the  town  of  Aignemortes,^  and  he  was  then  confirming  privileges 
granted  in  1079  by  PhiKp  the  First. 

The  first  decree  that  has  been  found  having  direct  reference  to 
a  gabelle  on  salt,  speaks  of  it  as  a  tax  already  existing.  It 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  who  therefore  commo^y 
receives  the  credit  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  one  of  the  most 
oppressive,  taxes  against  which  a  civilised  nation  ever  has  had 
reason  to  rebeL  The  first  mention  of  it  is  already  ominous.  | 
The  royal  order  bears  date  February  25,  1318,  and  his  majesty  | 
therein,  "  since  it  had  come  to  Ins  knowledge  that  the  gabelle  on 
salt  gave  much  displeasure  to  his  people,''  summoned  his  prelates, 
barons^  and  so  forth,  to  talk  over  that  and  other  matters. 

The  tax  at  that  time — like  our  modern  income-tax — professed 
to  be  only  temporary ;  but  the  people  feared  that  it  would  be  per- 
manently fastened  on  their  backs.  At  the  council  which  he  had 
convoked,  King  Philip  declared  that  he  was  quite  sincere  in 
wishing  to  remove  the  salt-tax  as  soon  as  possible^  and  that  he 

^  "  Sed  neqne  gabellsB  salis,  sen  alterins  mardmoiu],  possint  ibi  fieri  contia 
homines  vills."  For  the  date  and  nature  of  any  edicts,  &c.^  concerning  the 
gabelle  mentioned  in  the  text,  I  am  indebted  to  either  the  commercial  depart-  \ 
ment  of  the  great  JEncycIcpidie,  <»r  to  the  notes  and  illnstrations  added  by 
MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and  Gobet  to  the  quarto  edititm  (1777)  of  the  yroAa 
of  Palissy. 
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wodd  gladlj  remove  it  on  the  instant^  if  better  means  conld  be 
devised  bj  any  one  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  his  wars.  The 
tax  was  then  a  small  one,  of  two  deniers  upon  the  poond. 

The  next  king,  Philip  VI,  (of  Valois),  was  compelled  by  his 
struggles  with  the  English  to  increase  the  tax.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  1342,  he  estaUished  a  system  for  supervision  and  storage 
of  the  salt,  and  appointed  officers  of  the  gabelle.  The  tax  was 
doited,  and  became  four  deniers  upon  the  pound ;  but  it.  was  not 
to  be  perpetuaL  In  1360  salt  is  found  to  be  included  among  free 
articles  of  commerce. 

In  1355,  the  successor  of  Philip  of  Valois,  John  IL  of  France, 
imposed  a  gabelle  on  salt,  and  again  doubled  the  tax,  so  ifast 
it  thai  rose  to  eight  deniers  upon  the  pound.     The  more  the 
people  had  to  pay,  the  more  they  grumbled.     This  tax,  therefore, 
perished  ignominiously  in  three  months,  a  less  obnoxious  measure 
being  substituted.     But  John  having  been  soon  afterwards  cap- 
tared  by  the  English,  it  became  necessary  to  make  extraordinary 
levies  for  his  ransom.     In  1358,  the  states  met  at  Compi^gne  re* 
established  the   gabelle;   it  was  extended  in   1359  over  some 
districts  previously  privileged,  and  still  further  extended  in  1360: 
It  was  decreed  that  storehouses  should  be  established  in  district 
towns  for  the  more  efficient  levying  of  the  royal  rights,  and  that 
is  plaees  without  storehouses  the  king  should  receive  one-fifth  of 
the  selling  price.    In  1363,  the  gabelle  was  so  strict  that  payment 
vas  enforced  from  fishermen  for  salt  used  in  salting  the  fish  they 
caught,  and  firom  dwellers  on  the  marshes  for  salt  used  in  thdr 
own  £imilies.     Preventive  officers  were  on  the  watch  for  all  salt 
which  changed  hands  without  paying  the  king  his  share  of  the 
ponhase-money;  such  salt  was  confiscated,  heavy  penalties  were. 
leried  on  offenders,  and  other  precautions  against  fraud  were 
otaUiahed  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  be  popular.     He  who  had  salt 
to  sell  must  take  it  to  the  government  storehouse.     There  it  would 
he  sold  for  him  by  the  government  officials  when  his  turn  should 
oome.    Each  storehouse  was  locked  with  three  keys;  the  govem- 
BMAi  controller  had  one,  the  owner  of  the  salt  another,  and  a 
notary  kept  the  thurd.     To  avoid  any  collusion,  storekeepers  and 
itotaries  were  forbidden   to  hold   social  intercourse   with   salt- 
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merchants,  or  to  receive  presents  or  communications  from  them. 
Whether  it  was  in  consequence  or  in  spite  of  these  immense  pre- 
cautions I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  certainly  the  king  found 
him  self  defrauded  of  a  very  large  portion  indeed  of  the  gabelle  he 
claimed. 

In  the  year  1380,  Charles  VI.,  being  pressed  sorely  by  his 
subjects,  abolished  the  salt-tax.  In  the  year  1382,  having 
queached  the  tax-hating  Parisians  by  force  of  arms,  he  restored 
tile  gabelle  on  salt,  which  thenceforward  continued  unrepealed 
for  centuries. 

In  Saintonge,  in  the  year  1388,  the  seller  paid  as  tax  half  the 
priee  obtained  for  his  salt  on  a  first  sale ;  the  same  salt,  whenever 
it  was  sold  again,  pwd  five  sols  on  the  pound.  They  who  con- 
veyed untaxed  salt  were  liable  for  the  offence  with  goods  and 
body. 

We  may  come  now  to  the  century  with  which  we  are  especially 
concerned.  Royalty  having  been  greatly  cheated  of  the  dues 
it  had  thought  prudent  to  exact  on  salt,  found  it  necessary, 
between  the  years  1500  and  1508,  to  issue  ordinances  forbidding 
individuals  to  acquire  exclusive  right  of  supplying  local  storehouses 
regulating  the  order  in  which  sales  should  take  place,  and  other 
matters.  In  June,  1517,  the  same  king  who  still  reigned  in  the 
year  1543,  and  under  whom  Palis§y  received  hb  commission  to 
survey  the  marshes  of  his  neighbourhood — ^Francis  the  First — 
ordered  that  storekeepers  and  controllers,  having  charge  of  local 
storehouses  for  salt,  should  keep  a  register  of  all  the  people  in 
their  district  by  whom  salt  was  to  be  bought,  arranged  according 
to  their  parishes.  The  collectors  of  the  impost— elected  by  the 
parishes — were  ordered  to  transmit  to  the  storekeepers  and  con- 
trollers a  duplicate  list  of  the  names  and  surnames  of  aU  the 
inhabitants  in  each  parish,  the  number  in  each  family,  and  the 
am  Oil  tit  of  tax  assigned  to  it.  For,  whereas  it  is  a  common  con- 
sequence of  taxes  upon  articles  of  necessary  consumption  to  reduce 
the  quantity  consumed,  it  was  resolved  that  this  gabelle  should 
be  held  free  from  any  inconvenience  of  that  nature.  The  head 
of  every  family  was  informed  how  much  salt  the  king  wished  him 
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to  use  eyery  year.  The  storekeepers  and  controllers^  were  ordered 
by  this  edict  of  Francis  I.  to  make  domiciliary  visits  in  each  of 
tbeir  parishes ;  and  if  they  detected  any  one  who  did  not  procure 
«ilt  from  the  appointed  district  storehouse,  or  did  not  procure  the 
quantity  proportioned  to  his  wealth,  or  to  the  number  of  his  family 
and  household,  the  defaulter  so  detected  was  to  he  condemned  to 
beayy  penalties. 

Up  to  the  period  of  this  edict,  and  heyond  it  to  the  year  1541, 
salt  in  the  storehouses  was  sold  for  the  merchants  by  government 
officials,  who  retfuned  the  taxes  and  paid  over  the  balance  to  its 
owners.  In  1541,  it  being  found  that  the  most  stringent  laws 
remained  still  powerless  to  prevent  extensive  fraud,  the  plan  of 
tax-gathering  was  altered.  Francis  caused  an  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  quantity  of  salt  yearly  producible  in  the  marshes  of 
Languedoc,  Ghuenne,  Bretagne.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  took 
place  two  years  before  Bernard  Palissy  received  his  commission  to 
survey  the  marshes  of  Saintonge.  It  was  decreed  that  salt  should 
thenceforward  pay  tax  as  it  was  taken  from  the  marshes.  Francis 
boped  thus,  by  forestalling  the  opportunities  of  fraud,  to  raise 
a  laiger  tax  at  less  cost  to  the  people.  This  edict  abolished 
storehouses  and  all  their  officers ;  but  it  raised  up  a  new  set  of 
conservators,  controllers,  guards,  measurers,  &c.,  and  it  set  a  band 
of  spies  about  the  salt-marshes.  The  merchant  having  paid  his 
tax,  and  obtained  a  permit  in  which  his  name  was  written  with 
tbe  quantity  and  price  of  salt  and  receipt  for  the  gabelle,  might 
go  into  the  market  when  he  pleased.  In  the  marshes  of 
Saintonge,  the  right  of  gabelle  was  equal  to  the  market  price 
of  tbe  salt  itself;  the  market  price  being  fixed  for  the  traders 
every  month  by  the  conservator,  the  attorney  for  the  king, 
guards,  and  controllers.  The  price  of  salt,  therefore,  was  doubled 
to  the  public  as  it  issued  from  the  marshes.  Having  once  escaped 
into  the  country,  it  had  of  course  to  be  sold  and  resold  in  the 

*  The  controller  was  the  "  aounter  of  the  roll"  of  duty  payers.  Since  tax- 
paying  was  of  old,  even  more  than  it  is  now,  an  acknowledgment  of  dnty 
over  which  men  growl,  we  get  a  word  out  of  the  oppressive  imposts  of  the  good 
old  times,  when  we  say  that  a  person  is  controlled,  and  mean  that  he  is  brought 
onwillingly  into  subjection. 
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towns  and  Tillages.  Every  time  it  was  sold  it  paid  a  tax.  This 
tax  was  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  price  obtained  on  each  occa- 
sion. Upon  each  fresh  sale,  therefore,  by  which  the  origiiial 
mass  of  salt  brought  from  the  marshes  was  dispersed  among 
retailers,  its  price  augmented  terribly ;  and  when  it  got  into  €kie 
lanes  and  Tillages,  it  was  precisely  to  the  poorest  people  in  the 
land  that  the  salt  had  to  be  sold  at  its  highest  artificial  price.  No 
safes  were  allowed  in  any  place  where  there  were  not  officers  pro- 
vided to  enforce  the  payment  of  **  the  king's  quarter." 

But  witii  all  this  reckless  energy  of  taxation,  difficulties  and 
diversities  and  frauds  still  perplexed  the  tax-receiver.  In  the  very 
next  year,  1542,  Francis  was  altering  his  plans;  and  in  April, 
lowering  the  home  tax,  in  consideration  that  he  meant  thenoef<Hr- 
ward  to  levy  also  upon  foreigners.  He  ordered,  in  fact,  one  uni- 
form tax  to  be  levied  on  all  salt  sold  or  bartered  at  the  saUmes  snd 
marshes  of  Breti^e,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  town  and  government 
of  Bochelle,  Guienne,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Languedoc,  Provence, 
Dauphin^,  and  other  provinces  and  places  of  the  kingdom,  ^^  with 
whatever  persons  it  might  be,  his  subjects  or  others,  excepting 
none." 

The  taxation  was  then  obviously  mad.  The  salt-merchants  and 
proprietors  of  marshes  humbly  represented  that  if  salt  for  exporta- 
tion was  to  pay  gabelle,'  there  would  be  no  salt  exported,  so  the 
king  would  gain  nothing,  while  their  commerce  would  be  lost ;  the 
same  law,  if  not  repealed,  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  fisheries. 
This  having  been  made  clear  to  the  royal  comprehension,  there  was 
a  new  decree  made  on  the  29th  of  May,  1 543.  A  small  tax  was  im- 
posed, instead  of  the  gabelle,  on  salt  taken  by  foreigners.  The  fishers 
of  Saintonge,  &c.,  were  freed  from  the  gabelle  for  salt  taken  from 
the  marsh  for  use  in  their  own  trade.  The  proprietors  of  marshes 
residing  on  the  spot,  or  within  ten  leagues  of  it,  were  honoured 
with  permission  to  retain  a  fixed  quantity  of  their  own  salt  untaxed 
for  domestic  use.  The  inhabitants  of  Bretagne  were  exempted 
&om  gabelle  on  salt  used  for  their  own  consumption.  The  gabelle, 
which  had  been  reduced  with  the  design  of  making  foreigners  enjoy 
a  share  of  it,  had  again  to  be  raised  at  home ;  and  leave  was  g^ven, 
when  the  whole  amount  of  salt-tax  payable  by  any  one  person  was 
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Lig^  that  it  should  be  paid  ia  four  equal  instalments.  It  was  in 
ihis  decree  that  for  the  securing  of  the  rights  of  gabelle  in  Sain- 
ionge  a  suryey  of  that  district  was  commanded.  The  conservator 
of  Saintonge^  governor  of  Bochelle,  with  his  notary,  were  esta- 
Uished  for  the  fast  time  at  Saintes^  and  Falissy  received  then  his 
«anmission  to  prepare  a  map. 

I  may  add,  that  in  the  same  year,  1543,  the  old  system  of  dis- 
trict storehouses  was  re-established,  and  officers  appcMnted  in  the 
old  way  to  conduct  the  sales.  How  the  people  of  Saintonge — ^who 
WHO  net  oi  the  civilest — ^liked  these  arrangements,  will  be  seen  as 
we  poTBue  the  narrative ;  to  which  we  now  return. 

While  we  are  contemplating  the  first  struggles  of  Bernard  Pa- 
JioBy  towards  the  discovery  of  white  enamel,  and  noting  some  of 
tbe  embanrassments  occasioned  by  hb  poverty,  we  must  not  omit 
to  consider  that  his  energetic  efforts  to  dive  into  one  secret  of  art 
did  not  fioffioe  to  fill  or  satisfy  his  mind.     Bernard  was  too  good 
aa  eeonomiBt  to  spend  a  life  on  any  one  idea.     His  quick  eye  and 
ahrewd  wit  were  ever  busy  on  the  mysteries  of  l^ature.     Ig^norant 
loan  as  he  was — happily  ignorant — in  all  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  he  had  observed  the  chemists  and  the  schoolmen  quite 
eooogh  to  see  ihat,  as  naturalists,  they  were  all  lost  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  theory.     Palissy  being  gifted  with  the  perfect  temper  of  a 
intualist — being,  in  Uie  words  of  Bufifbn  before  quoted,  *'  so  great 
a  naturalist  as  Nature  only  can  produce  "^ — with  wonderful  sim- 
plicity and  strength  of  mind  (qualities  essentially  allied)  devoted 
bifflsdf  wholly  to  experiment  and  observation.     With  a  mind  of 
the  finest  philosophic  quality,  unprejudiced  by  any  theory,  Palissy 
observed  minutely  all  the  ways  of  Nature,  reasoned  upon  them 
with  natural  vigour,  and  in  those  matters  upon  which  he  reasoned 
thu,  he  in  the  end  outstripped  by  a  century  or  two  the  knowledge 
of  his  contemporaries.     At  this  stage  of  our  narrative  we  must 
oot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Palissy,  while  he  was  searching  for 
t^e  white  enamel,  and  while  he  was  measuring  the  marshes  of 
Suntonge,  was  at  the  same  time  watching  assiduously  the  ways 
of  Nature,  and  reasoning  upon  her  mysteries  with  patient  care. 

Of  the  profitable  task  assigned  to  him  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  gabelle^  Palissy  has  left  us  some  memorial  in  an  account  of  the 
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salt-raarsbes  of  Saiatonge.  The  subject  of  salt  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  which  had  arrested  his  attention  as  a  naturalist  ^  and 
as,  in  stating  his  opinions  about  it,  he  draws  frequent  iUustratioii 
from  experience  acquired  during  his  early  travels,  there  b  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  year  1543,  at  whicb  our  narradve 
now  stands,  Palissy  had  already  arrived  at  some  of  those  conclu- 
sions which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his  writings.  Since  he 
himself  takes  care  to  place  before  hb  account  of  the  salt-marshes  ^ 
his  theory  concerning  salts,^  it  may  be  advisable,  before  we  pass 
to  his  survey,  to  indicate,  by  a  few  sentences,  how  far  his  unas^sted 
wit  was  taking  him  beyond  the  knowledge  of  hb  time.  Remem- 
bering that  he  lived  when  there  ^v^re  said  to  be  four  elements, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  there  was  any  philosophic 
chemistry,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  self-taught  science  could  be  talked 
by  the  illiterate  glass-painter. 

Using  the  form  of  dialogue  and  the  name  of  ''  Practice,"  by 
which  he  commonly  dbtingubhes  hb  views  from  those  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  astonbhes  *'  Theory  "  by  speaking  of  plurality  of 
salts,  and  says :  '^  I  tell  you  that  there  b  so  great  a  number  of 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  name  them  all ;  and 
tell  you  further,  that  there  b  nothing  in  this  world  which  has  no 
salt  in  it,  whether  it  be  in  man,  the  beast,  the  trees,  plants,  or 
other  vegetative  things,  or  even  in  the  very  metals ;  and  tell  you 
yet  more,  that  no  vegetative  things  could  grow  without  the  action 
of  salt,  which  b  in  seeds ;  what  is  more,  if  salt  were  taken  from 
the  body  of  a  man,  he  would  fall  to  powder  in  less  than  the  winking 
of  an  eye.  K  the  salt  were  separated  from  the  stones  that  are  in 
buildings,  they  would  fall  suddenly  to  powder."  ....  "Cop- 
peras b  a  salt,  nitre  is  a  salt,  vitriol  b  a  salt,  alum  is  a  salt,  borax 
is  a  salt,  sugar  b  a  salt,^  sublimate,  saltpetre,  &c all  those 

^  In  an  article,  Du  3d  Commun.  None  of  the  treatises  by  Palissy  ever  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  an  article  in  one  of  our  quarterly  reviews,  or  volumes  of  phi- 
losophical transactions.    When  he  had  written  six  or  eight,  he  published  them. 

2  Des  SeU  Divers.  This  and  the  treatise  upon  common  salt  are  not  con- 
tained ifl  the  selection  firom  his  writings  introduced  into  the  present  volume. 

'The  Malagasy  call  sugar  "sweet  salt."  The  word  "salt,"  as  used  by 
Palissy,  does  not  of  course  correspond  exactly  with  its  use  by  chemists  in  our 
own  day.  In  each  case  it  is  an  arbitrary  term,  applied  to  a  class  of  things. 
A  comparison  between  the  knowledge  of  Palissy  and  that  of  his  own  time  and 
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are  different  salts ;  were  I  to  name  them  all,  I  never  should  have 
done."  .  •  .  .  *'  You  must  not  suppose  that  the  ashes  of  plants 
have  power  to  hlanch  linen  except  by  virtue  of  their  salts ;  other- 
wise they  would  admit  of  being  used  several  times.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  salt  in  the  said  ashes  comes  to  dissolve  in  the  water  that  is 
pat  into  the  copper,  it  passes  through  the  linen,"  8cc.,  &c.^  *^  Salt 
bleaches  everything:  salt  hardens  everything:  it  preserves  every- 
thing: it  gives  savour  to  everything:  it  is  a  mastic  which  binds 
eyerything :  it  collects  and  unites  mineral  matters,  and  of  many 
thousand  pieces  makes  one  mass.  Salt  gives  sound  to  everything : 
without  salt  no  metal  would  yield  a  voice.  Salt  rejoices  human 
bemgs :  it  whitens  the  flesh,  g>^  og  beauty  to  reasonable  creatures : 
it  preserves  friendship  between  the  male  and  female,  by  the  vigour 
given  to  the  sexes :  it  gives  voice  to  creatures  as  to  metals.  Salt 
caoses  many  flints,  when  finely  powdered,  to  combine  into  a  mass, 
forming  glass  and  all  kinds  of  vessels  :  by  salt,  all  things  can  be 
converted  into  a  translucent  body.  Salt  causes  all  seeds  to  vegetate 
and  grow. 

"And  though  there  be  few  people  enough  who  know  the  reason 
why  manure  is  of  service  to  the  seeds,  and  they  are  induced  to 
bring  it  only  by  habit,  not  by  philosophy,  yet  so  it  is,  that  the 
manure  carried  to  the  fields  would  be  quite  useless,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  salt  which  the  straw  and  the  hay  deposited  in  rotting : 
wherefore  they  who  leave  manure-heaps  at  the  mercy  of  the  rains 
are  very  bad  managers,  and  have  neither  acquired  nor  innate  phi- 
losophy. For  the  rains  which  fall  upon  the  heaps,  running  off 
down  any  declivity,  carry  with  them  the  salts  of  the  said  manure, 
which  wiU  have  been  dissolved  by  the  moisture,  and  on  this  account 
it  will  no  longer  be  useful  when  it  is  taken  to  the  fields.  The 
^g  is  easy  enough  to  believe ;  and  if  you  will  not  believe  it, 
watch  when  the  labourer  shall  have  carried  manure  into  his  field; 
he  will  put  it,  when  unloading,  into  little  piles,  and  he  will  come 
after  a  few  days  to  scatter  it  about  the  field,  and  will  leave  none 

wn  respectively,  belongs  to  a  later  portion  of  this  book.    The  extracts  in  the 
^  serve  only  to  indicate  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and  the  direction  it  was 


^  DiKoan  Adndrables,  pp.  168-165  for  the  preceding;  and  for  what  fol- 
low*, 168-170. 
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on  the  spots  "wfaere  the  said  piles  hay<e  bees ;  and  for  all  Ihat^  vben 
such  a  AM  shall  have  been  sown  with  grain,  you  will  find  Aat 
the  grdm  will  he  finer,  gre&neT,  thielcer,  on  tlie  places  where  thow? 
piles  had  vested,  than  m  any  other  part ;  and  that  ha^>en8,  hecftttae 
thc'  rains  whidb  fell  «pon  the  said  hilloeks  took  with  them  the  satt 
in  passing  through  axid  descending  to  the  earth;  by  that  yon  majr 
know  that  it  is  not  the  straw^  whick  is  the  cause  o£  g^^eration,  fast 
tht  salt  which  the  seeds  obtained  out^of  the  ground."  ....  *'Sf 
thai:,  too,  you  will  understand  the  reason  why  all  exacemaois  esn 
Slid  in  the  generation  o{  seeds."  ....  ^^  When  4Sod  Ibnaed  tine 
earth,  he  £Ued  it  with  all  kinds  of  seeds :  hut  if  adiy  one  &mm  a 
field  for  many  years  without  nuttmiriqg  it»  ihe  seeds  will  dn»r  the 
salt  from  the  earlJafor  their  increase,  and  the  earth,  by  tbisaaeaoiy 
will  find  itself  deprived  of  salt,  and  will  be  able  to  prodttoejBO 
more ;  wherefore  it  .must  he  manured,  or  left  at  nest  .aeBae  feae$, 
in  order  that  it  may  regain  some  ealsitude  proceeding  from  Ae 
rains  or  snow«.  For  aU  earths  are  earths,  but  «osne  ahoimd  vmch 
more  in  salts  than  others.  I  do  not  here  speak  only  of  a^omsMtn 
salt,  but  of  salts  that  are  vegetative.'' 

Pro&ssor  Liebig  comes  to  our  mind  in  reading  passages  £ke 
tills.  But  Liebig  is  a  chemist  highly  trained  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  day.  Palissy  was  an  illiterate  man  of  genius,  bona  ^ 
htmible  panemts,  in  a  miserable  state  of  human  society,  tl»ee  Q«a- 
tuTL^  agou 

We  may  now  take  part  with  ^'  Theory,"  and  say  to  Palis^ : 
^^  Describe  to  ns  the  way  of  maldbg  common  salt,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  the  islamds  of  Xaintonge,  and  show  us  a  plan  of  the  f<nsn 
after  whii^  the  salt-agaarahes  nxe  made.:  for  you  tknowit  very  weU ; 
Bin  CO  we  have  hetard  it  said  Ihat  formerly  you  were  upon  the  spot, 
with  commisfflon  to  make  a  pkn  of  the  said  marshes." 

^^  That  is  quite  true,"  Palissy  answers  ;^  "  it  was  at  the  time 

*  I  translate  the  account  literally  from  Palissy's  article,  ^^  Du  SeH  Cormmm^^ 
(I)iSL\  Adm,  pp.  17S-194),  omitting  only  a  few  passages  for  want  of  space.  I 
preserve,  also,  the  method  of  punctuation  employed  by  Palissy  in  what  he  calls 
Mb  ''  rnstifi  atyle."  The  punctuation  employed  by  an  untaught  writer  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  his  cast  of  mind.  Wkm  I  call  the  style  of  Palissy  untao^t, 
I  ought  to  add,  that  the  reader  will,  in  the  course  of  these  volumes,  have  foil 
oppoi-tmiity  of  Judging  wliether  its  fresh  vigour,  liveUness,  and  grace,  lukve  any 
need  of  artifiaal  polish. 
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when  they  x«8(dved  to  estaiUisli  the  galieUe  in  the  flaid  oona^. 
Kov  abce  you  Retire  to  nnderstand  these  things,  let  me  faavB 
aodieaee,  and  I  will  cheerfully  give  you  an  accoo&t  of  tbem,  and 
ihm.  I  wiU  let  ycm  see  a  plan. 

^  Bi  die  first  place  you  must  understand  that  inasmueh  as  the 
6fla  is  alanost  estii«iy  hounded  by  great  rocks,  or  lands  higher 
tfaia  tiie  sea,  for  making  the  salt-marshes,  it  has  heen  necessary 
to&sd  flame  plain  lower  than  the  sea:  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
Wd  inpossUile  to  find  means  of  making  salt  by  the  heat  of  tiie 
■B :  and  it  must  be  believed  that  if  there  had  he&a.  found  in  any 
dther  part  xsi  France  bordering  on  the  sea,  a  spot  proper  for 
fbrmiDg  noaralies,  thene  would  be  such  things  in  many  places. 
New  it  ie  not  enfficient  to  have  found  a  plain  or  country  lower 
than  the  sea :  but  it  is  also  requisite  tibat  the  earths  (m  which  one 
proposes  to  establiab  marshes  be  tenacious,  clammy,  or  Tiscid  like 
those  of  whoch  are  made  pots,  bricks,  and  tiles. 

^  There  is  »  seigneur  of  Antwerp  who  has  spent  a  great  deal 

open  the  endeavour  to  make  marshes  in  the  Netherlands,  i^ording 

to  the  form  fuid  semblance  of  those  in  ihe  islands  of  Xaintonge : 

fant  though  he  has  found  plenty  of  low  ground  upon  which  he  can 

hiiiig  &e  water  of  the  sea,  notwithstanding  this,  since  die  eardi 

VM  not  dnoasny  or  tenacioiffi  like  that  of  Xaintongey  he  could  not 

noeeed  in  hts  intention,  and  his  expenses  hare  been  lost :  because 

^  esiths  ^faidi  he  caused  to  be  dug  for  the  fi>rming  of  the  said 

marshes  being  dry  and  sandy,  were  unable  to  contain  the  water.^ 

^  AlAoagb  our  pvedeeessors  of  the  Xaiatotdc  islanids  have  found 

certain  flat  or  low  gnounds  on  iSbe  margin  of  the  sea,  and  the  earths 

M  iheir  foandaiiion  hmm  been  £oond  naturally  dlamany  or  axgiila- 

cfiOQs,  yet  that  lias  not  £ufficed  Cor  the  attainment  of  their  design : 

foit  has  heen  necesssfy  to  invent  a  wny  of  hearting  the  said  eardi 

^  file  manner  whidli  I  wHl  ex{Aain  to  you  liereafiter* 

'^If  e«r  said  pvedeoesson  had  not  used  great  judgment  and 

'  Ibe  JwlgMwir  ^  JbgitwQrp  was  »  Max^xaa  de  Eblen;  and  lio^  nuicli  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  make  «a  jeffort  for  the  astfcaMlflhinfflt,  of  a  Mlt-numii  on  Ms 
M  doaain,  as  iUiiBti»ted  by  tbe  statiatios  tiutt  occur  in  a  DescryaUon  des 
«!fi  Bat,  by  Guichardin,  printed  in  French,  at  Antwerp,  in  1682.  The  town 
aUniire^  tbfia  {wdd  to  Jr«u)e  1^8,000  dollajs  annnaUy  for  salt  from  fiiouage. 
^e  price  was  at  the  rate  of  about  three  dollars  £oir  aa  £)]^Uah  too.'    > 

h2  :  :'  ;' 
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consideration  in  forming  the  salt-marshes,  they  would  have  done 
nothing  that  would  have  heen  of  value :  having  then  considered 
upon  the  grounds  lower  than  the  sea,  they  found  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cut  a  channel  which  might  hring  readily  the  sea- water 
to  the  desired  spots,  for  the  making  of  the  salt.  Having  thus 
dug  certain  channels  they  caused  the  sea-water  to  come  into  a 
great  receptacle  which  they  named  the  Iard  ;^  and  having  made 
a  sluice  to  the  said  Iard,  they  made  at  the  end  of  the  same  other 
great  receptacles  which  they  named  Conchs,^  into  which  they 
allow  the  water  of  the  lard  to  run  in  limited  quantity,  and  from 
these  conchs  they  cause  the  water  to  pass  through  sieves  of  pierced 
plaoks,  and  by  very  tortuous  passages  descending  slowly  by  a 
series  of  steps,  that  it  may  finally  arrive,  after  much  evaporation, 
in  the  great  square  of  the  salt-marsh. 

^*  These  things  have  not  been  made  without  great  labour  and 
ex^BUBB  of  time,  it  has  been  necessary  to  excavate  the  square  of 
the  marsh-field  at  a  level  lower  than  the  canal  coming  from  the 
sea,  lower  also  than  the  lards  and  Conchs,  in  order  to  give  slope 
or  inclination  to  the  steps  and  parts  above  named  in  order  to  convey 
the  water  into  the  great  square  of  the  marsh.  And  it  must  be 
noted  that  in  hollowing  this  great  square,  it  has  been  requisite  to 
heap  the  earth  and  rubbish  all  about  the  border  of  the  said  square, 
wbich  being  put  about  the  border  makes  there  a  great  platform 
which  they  call  Bossis,^  upon  which  they  are  able  to  put  great 

^  The  editors  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1777,  rightly  considering  that  the  words 
of  the  provincial  salt-makers  would  convey  no  meaning  by  themselves  to  or- 
dinary Frenchmen,  and  still  less  to  foreigners,  have  illustrated  the  terms  used 
atnoDg  the  marshes  of  Saintonge,  by  an  extract  from  a  book  which  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  used  frequently  in  illustration  of  this  narrative,  if 
It  had  been  procurable.  It  is  a  description,  in  Latin,  of  Saintonge,  by  Nicolas 
Aluin,  a  physician  at  Saintes,  while  Palissy  resided  there.  The  book  was  written 
by  JSJicoiks  "  during  the  first  troubles,"  and  published  by  his  son  Jean,  a  lawyer, 
in  15B8.  Its  style  and  title  is  De  Scmtonum  Eegione  et  TUustrioribua  Fct- 
miliUy — ^in  4to.  form.  min.  Santonibus  apud  Franciscum  Audebertum.  From 
tlie  p&gea  of  this  work  reprinted  in  the  Quarto  Palissy,  I  append  such  illus- 
trations as  I  find  of  the  terms  used  in  salt-making.  The  great  receptacle,  which 
Palisay  calls  lard,  Alain  calls  Jacos,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  classical 
derivation — "  fortass^  quod  illic  immota  aqua  jaceat." 

'  '^  Qoas  li  concharum  cavitate  similitudineque,  Conchas  appellant." — Nicolas 

*  <'  Quod  quia  extuberascit  et  intumesdt,  Galli  ut  id  genus  alia  Bossiam, 
quasi  .tum<vrem  indicantes,  vocant"— /WdL 
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moandfl  of  salt,  caUed  cows  of  salt^  (yaches  de  sel);  and  when 
it  happens  in  winter  that  the  season  for  making  salt  is  passed  they 
eoyer  the  said  mounds  of  salt  with  rushes,  which  have  a  good  sale 
m  account  of  their  utility.  The  said  Bossis  serve  also  in  going 
from  marsh  to  marsh  for  the  passage  of  men  and  horses  at  all 
times:  and  it  is  requisite  that  thej  should  he  of  a  great  size,  he- 
cause  when  any  one  has  sold  a  cow  or  two  of  salt,  according  to 
the  distance  at  which  the  salt  lies  for  carrying  into  the  ship,  it  is 
necessary  for  those  in  distant  places  to  use  a  great  number  of 
beasts  to  carry  the  salt  on  board,  and  that  is  done  with  a  mar- 
TeUoTis  diligence,  so  that  one  might  say,  who  had  never  seen  it 
done  before,  that  they  were  squadrons  bent  upon  fighting  one 
another.  There  are  people  on  board  the  vessel  who  do  nothing 
hot  empty  the  sacks,  and  another  marks,  and  each  beast  carries 
hat  one  sack  at  a  time ;  and  those  who  drive  the  horses  are  com- 
moolj  little  boys,  who  directly  the  horse  is  unloaded  and  the  salt 
discharged,  throw  themselves  with  speed  upon  the  horse,  and  do 
not  cease  to  gallop  post-haste  to  the  cow  of  salt,  where  there  are 
oAier  men  who  fill  the  sacks  and  load  them  upon  the  horses,  and 
being  reloaded,  the  said  boys  lead  them  back  promptly  to  the 
vessel.  And  inasmuch  as  from  one  side  and  the  other  all  go  and 
oome  busily,  it  is  requisite  that  the  said  Bossis  or  platforms  should 
be  tolerably  large,  or  else  the  horses  would  impede  each  other. 

^*  Understand  now  the  industry  which  it  has  been  requisite  to 
^ise  m  making  the  marshes  fit,  so  that  the  earth  shall  not  absorb 
we  water  put  there  to  deposit  salt.  When  the  great  square  has 
been  scooped  and  the  rubbish  cleared  from  it,  before  the  steps  and 
^ys  are  made  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  lard,  they  have 
Anomher  of  horses  and  mares,  which  they  fasten  to  one  another 
10  that  they  may  be  led,  then  they  put  them  into  the  said  great 
w^naie  where  they  wish  to  form  the  marshes.  There  is  a  person 
wbo  holds  the  first  horse  by  one  hand,  and  has  in  the  other  hand 
twhip,  who  busily  leads  about  the  said  horses  and  mares,  until 
"K  earth  underfoot  has  been  well  stamped  and  is  able  to  hold 

*  "  .  .  .  "With  clothes  upon  her  head, 

That  they  weigh  a  sow  of  lead.  .  ." 
^^ton,  in  the  Tunning  ofElynow  Rwmmng,    There  are  some  other  technical 
«ntt  «f  the  same  description. 


'^ 
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wate;  as  if  it  were  of  brass,''  .  ,  .  .  '^  After  the  earth  has  been 
thus  stamped  they  form  their  "  (cosnecting  cfaami^  &e^  hmet  tiie 
laid,)  <'  as  if  they  moulded  them  in  potters'  earUi :  you  see  -now 
Tvlij  I  befine  told  yoa  that  though  one  could  find  places  lomtst 
than  the  sea,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  salt-mari^e9  if 
the  earth  were  not  naturally  argillaceous  or  ymadf  like  that  oi  Ae 
potters'. 

''  There  is  another  great  labour  winch  our  predecessors  hove 
found  it  proper  to  undertake  in  preparing  the  manges ;  th^re  eaa 
be  uo  dodbt  that  the  first  who  formed  them  chose  plaees  as  e^sme       \ 
as  posiible  to  some  natural  diannel:  &r  if  there  were  no  dmimel       j 
it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  salt  made  on  the  marges  to  iht       i 
ship  in  the  great  sea,  because  great  slups  cannot  approach  the 
coast  by  reason  of  their  size ;  wherefore  they  who  sell  sdit,  taice 
little  barks  which  penetrate  the  fiat  country  and  come  as  aear  as 
they  can  to  the  salt  which  has  been  sold ;  t^ey  cast  aadior,  aad       f 
so  the  said  salt  is  brought  first  into  the  bark,  then  the  said  bsok 
is  taken  to  discharge  into  the  ship:  and  it  is  to  be  noted  thaifc       f 
most  frequently,  by  certain  channels,  entrance  can  be  made  os^       ^ 
at  high  water:  and  to  pass  out,  if  the  sea  has  retired,  it  becomes       k 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  tide.  f 

^'  And  though  some  natural  channels  have  been  found,  notwiyi-' 
st^ivdiDg  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  aid  nature :  in  otder  thai 
the  barks  and  Httle  vessels  may  approach  the  {daces  vrhe^e  the  salt       ; 
b  made :  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our  predeeessors  h«?e       p 
also  been  constrained  to  form  channels  in  places  where  they  did 
not  exist  by  nature :  for  otherwise  they  could  not  get  the  salt  s«l 
of  the  said  marshes.     Therefore  it  all  looks  like  a  kbyrindi,  and        > 
one  eould  not  pass  to  tiae  distance  of  a  league  without  travettsg 
six,  because  of  the  deviations  one  would  hare  to  make :  and  if  any 
stranger  were  enclosed  there,  he  would  scarcely  find  a  way  o«i       i 
witliout  a  guide :  because  he  would  have  to  find  a  great  nuinbcg       I 
of  bridges^  which  he  must  seek  one  to  the  left  another  to  the  rights 
somettmes  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  whidi  he  is 
goiDg:  for  it  must  be  understood  that  all  the  plain  of  the  marshes 
is  hollowed  into  canak,  iards,  conchs,  ot  marsh-fields ;  some  of 
the  said  fields  are  square,  and  others  long  and  narrow,,  others  xun 
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a4nit:  in  order  that  aU  the  gro&ad  may  be  em^ojei  m  the 
foimation  of  marshes:  jast  as  in  a  town  the  first  build^v  have 
eoBmioiil J  taken  a  j^aee  squared  aecording  to  their  own  ecxnyeni- 
ese^  afDd  Ae  last  have  oeenpied  the  nooks  and  yacancie9  1^  by 
ie  othefSy  aa  thqr  were  to  be  founds  The  like  has  happened  in 
the  narshea  ;  for  the  first  haye  oecapkd  a  place  at  their  coaveni- 
enee  as  near  as  possiye  to  the  great  chazinels  and  to  the  sea,  and 
the  last  comers  hare  taken  places  not  exactly  such  as  they  desired, 
bot  th^  haTe  formed  their  ground  sometimes  on  spots  yery  distant 
firom  iiie  channels  and  the  sea-eoast,  for  which  reasoo  they  find 
fewer  pvirchaaers :  iBasnoueh  as  the  cost  of  carrying  their  salt  be- 
cones  too  great. 

**  Others  hare  constructed  marsiies  of  little  yake,  because  very 
often  the  wst«r  fnls  them  at  the  time  of  greatest  need,  inasmuch 
as  die  diaimeky  iards,  and  conchs  are  zKot  low  enough  in  their  leyd^ 
ta  reeeiye  sea-water  always  when  they  want  it?  and  a  singular 
point  has  here  to  be  noted,  which  is  that  in  each  marsh  there  is  a 
Gttud  made  by  labour  of  men,  to  Ining  the  sea-watear  into  the 
lard,  ffiid  other  channels  Mke  small  rivers,  which  serve  for  the 
piSBBge  of  barks  between  the  several  SBarshes,.  in  which  they  carry 
tbs  salt  to  the  great  ship  as  I  said  beiore. 

^By  such  means  aU  the  earth  of  the  valley  el  the  marAeff 
18  Ubouxed,  di^  and  trenched  for  the  use  and  service  of  the  said 
sidt,  and  for  these  causes  I  have  said  already  that  i£  a  stranger 
^svre  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes,^  diKnigh  he  eo«ld  see  the  ^t 
whieb  he  desired  to  reacb^  be  sc^cely  could  arrive  at  it :  inasraiick 
»  Ttry  often  he  most  travel  back  to  look  for  the  brH%es :  also 
iKcane  he  has  no  road  or  way  except  upon  the  Bossis,  which  are 
Uh  m  obtique  lines,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find  road  or  way  in 
^  said  marshes  other  than  the  Bossis,  which  have  been  built  high 
l^ecause  the  soil  dug  from  all  the  marsh-^Ids  has  been  heaped 
fiieie;  aad  if  one  were  there  in  winter  one  woald  see  all  the  said 
^M»  covered  with  water  like  great  lakes^  without  any  appearance 
^  Ur  ferm^  On  this  aeeouut  some  pamters,  when  they  had 
l>Mii  sent  into  these  isles  to  know  the  reason  why  it  is  impoesihle 
for  SB  army  to  march  over  the  said  salt-marshes,  hahre  been  de- 
<*iv6d:  inasiBueii  as  they  visited  them  in  the  season  when  the  water 
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was  spread  over  the  said  marshes,  and  took  back  with  them 
inaccurate  plans.'' 

Paiissy  proceeds  to  relate  how  this  happened  to  a  certain  Master 
Charles,  whom  he  calls  an  excellent  painter.  Jt  is  very  probable  that 
inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  prevailing  in  the  maps  formerly 
supplied  to  government  had  partly  caused  the  order  for  that  fresh 
survey  upon  which  Bernard  had  been  occupied.  The  marshes 
^  were  flooded  every  winter,  in  order  that  the  dikes  and  passages 
formed  in  the  clay,  being  protected  under  water,  might  not  suffer 
from  the  destructive  bite  of  frost.  The  custom  of  flooding  thus 
saved  to  the  proprietors,  yearly,  a  very  large  sum  for  repairs. 

The  salt  was  (and  is)  made  by  evaporation  during  the  hot 
months,  the  season  extending  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September.  Upon  the  details  given  by  Paiissy  on  the 
subject  of  salt- making  we  must  not  dwell.  They  are  not  less  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  his  treatise  than  the  view  of  the  marshes,  which 
he  has  painted  for  us  in  his  own  methodical  and  lively  way.  It 
must  suffice  for  us  to  note,  that  the  iards  were  replenished  twice  in 
the  season,  during  the  high  tides  of  March  and  July ;  so  that  if  an 
unusually  hot  summer  chanced  to  dissipate  the  store,  there  was  a 
loss  of  time  and  money.  In  a  wet  summer  no  salt  could  be  made. 
If,  during  a  whole  day  or  night,  rain  fell  upon  salt  drying  in  the 
marsh-fleld,  Paiissy  informs  us,  ^'  even  if  the  rain  lasted  two  hours, 
no  salt  could  be  made  for  fifteen  days  afterwards, — because  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cleanse  the  marshes  and  to  take  all 
the  water  from  them,  as  well  the  salted  as  the  fresh, — so  that  if  it 
were  to  rain  once  in  every  fifteen  days,  salt  could  never  be  made 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun :  wherefore  we  must  believe  that  in  rainy 
and  cold  countries  salt  could  not  be  made  as  it  is  made  in  the 
islands  of  Xaintonge,  even  though  they  possessed  all  the  conve- 
niences already  mentioned." 

Paiissy  also  takes  some  pains  to  point  out  the  vast  quantity  of 
wood  dispersed  between  the  embankments  and  among  the  laby- 
rinth of  marshes,  in  the  form  of  gigantic  sluices,  bridges,  beam- 
partitions,  and  sieves ;  much  of  it  consisting  of  the  very  largest 
timbers.  "I  tell  you  this,"  he  adds,  "that  you  may  understand 
that  the  wood  in  the  marshes  being  rotted  or  burnt,  the  forests  of 
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Guienne  would  not  suffice  to  replace  it.  And  there  is  no  man 
liaying  seen  the  labour  of  all  the  marshes  of  Xaintonge,  who  would 
not  judg^  that  it  cost  more  expense  to  form  them,  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  building  of  a  second  town  of  Faris.^'  This  last 
hct  will  appear  less  startling,  when  we  remember  that,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  Paris  was  not  by  any  means  a  capital  which  we  should 
now  call  large.  But  at  that  time  the  labyrinth  of  marshed 
in  Saintonge  formed  the  most  important  source  of  salt  in  Europe. 
Baring  three  centuries  the  salt-marshes  of  Saintonge  have  decayed 
in  &me  and  substance ;  they  were  long  since  distanced  in  compe- 
tition by  the  salt-marshes  of  Brittany.  In  the  mean  time,  Paris 
bas  become  a  place  which,  all  the  world  is  learning  to  regard  with 
wonder. 

From  the  account  which  Palissy  has  given  of  the  marsh-district, 
we  may  perceive  that  it  involved  no  slight  labour  to  survey  it 
accurately.  Hard  at  work  during  the  dry  season  of  1543,  and 
mapping  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  during  the  winter,  when 
the  marshes  were  all  flooded, — Palissy  brought  his  work  to  a  con- 
dusion  certainly  before  Midsummer  in  the  succeeding  year.  An 
edict  of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses,  dated  in  July,  1544,  is  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  the  survey. 

"  Then,"  says  Palissy,  "  when  the  said  commission  was  ended, 
and  I  found  myself  paid  with  a  little  money,  I  resumed  my  affec- 
tion for  pursuing  in  the  track  of  the  enamels."^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


SECOND  FALISSIAN  WAB  FOB  THE  DISGOYEBY  OF  WHITB 
ENAMEL. 

Ukdaiikted  by  the  failure  of  his  early  efforts,  and  relieved  for 
a  while  from  care  about  his  household  bread,  Palissy  no  longer 
'*  comported  himself  as  if  he  were  not  zealous  to  dive  into  the 
secret  of  enamels."  If  the  thrifty  wife  had  calculated  upon  long 
possession  of  a  hoard  of  money,  retained  from  the  profits   of 

^  Discown  AdmvrdbleSj  p.  277. 
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the  manliHSurvrping^.  to  iviiidii  aiie  eoaM  have  reecNUse  a4  mtj 
SMflOQ  of  QiusNHil  pTessiirey  she  waa  qokyy  undecdlved*^  Let  im 
not  ^enA  aM  our  admiratioa  on  the  inflexihle  energ^ji  with  wfaidt 
we  shell  find  Bemani  Peiksy  hattUi^  hk  wa;^  oa  threv^  wAnvt^ 
sity;  sjBipathj  is  dne  to  her  whoy  as  hb  wtfe,  stood  hy  htm  in  idbe 
contest,  dbaimg^  aiU  the  hlews  he  ssfferedy  anaMe  to  comprehend 
tibe  bottle  that  he  waged.  If  she  replied  a  little  when  she  looked 
down  on  her  nigged  dress,  during  the  jears  of  straggle^  aond  knew 
that  hat  hmhand  could  have  earned  her  branFerj  and  siUbooS'^  if 
she  comphdned  much  when  she  saw  her  diildren  bsngrj,  caaa  we 
smj  that  she  was  weak?  The  first  act  which  Bernard  dironkisSy 
as  epening  the  second  war  for  the  discovery  of  iidiite  enamel,  was 
of  a  kind  likely  to  terrify  the  most  placid  of  wives^ — '<  I  hreise 
about  three  dozen  earthen  pot» — mH  of  them  new«"^ 

His  hcxne-made  furnaces  had  Isiiedy  and  pottere'  furnaces  had 
faifed,  because  they  were  not  hot  enough.  The  next  step  was  to» 
try  the  fieanmces  used  by  glasS'Workers,  re»iiiB2ng  his  M  method 
of  experiment,  now  tfaait  he  coold  again  bi^  earthenware  to  break 
and  chemicals  tohariL  '^  Seeing^"  Bernard  says^  ^that  I  had 
been  abie  to  do  nothings  whether  in  my  own  furnaces  or  in  thotfsr 
of  the  before-mentioned  potters,  I  brdie  about  tioreedoeen  eartken 
pots,  all  of  them  new  ^  and  having  ground  a  krge  ^pantity  of  dif- 
feienit  materials,  I  coYcred  all  the  bite  6i  the  ssod  pota  witk 
my  chemicals,  laid  on  with  a  brash;  but  yeu  should  nndeistaiid 
that  in  two  or  three  hundred  of  those  pieces,  there  were  only  three 
covered  with  each  kind  of  eompound.  Having  done  this,  I  took 
all  these  pieces  and  carried  them  to  a  glass-house,  in  order  to  see 
whether  my  chemicals  and  eompotmds  nnght  not  prove  good  when 
tried  in  a  glass-furnace."  By  covering  three  separate  fragments 
with  each  compound  that  he  thought  likely  to  melt  into  a  white 
enamel,  Palissy  hoped  that — these  being  in  different  positions  in 
the  ftxmace,  and  subject  to  soeh  variatione^  as*  there  migiit  be 
in  the  heat — ^he  was  secmring  to  himself  a  fair  chance  of  sneees^ 
with  one  fragment  m  every  three.  But  at  the  same  t&tte, 
groping  as  he  was  in  the  &rk,  he  knew  that  there  was  Bttie^ 

^  "  le  rompi  enuiron  trois  douzaines  de  pots  de  terre  tous  neufs." — Discours 
AdtmrabkSy  p.  277.    The  soiae.  page  aoul  tbs  aaceeefing  pages  for  what  follows. 
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pranue  of  a  mtisbctoij  resoli  xalea  he  feh  his  way  abmidantlji, 
sidmBttiiig'  to  the  test  about  a  hundred  guesses  at  a  time.  One 
of  the  hiiiidz«d,  he  might  resBonabfy  hope,  wovU  direet  Ibbi  en 
Ae  road  to  what  he  soogbt  Up  to  this  point  his  experiments 
had  fidled  in  the  first  necessary  stage  of  gettii^  his  drugs 
prapeirly  melted;  hut  tho  gkss-famace  on  which  Bernard  now 
d^ended  for  assistance,  cheered  him  on  immediately  with  a  lay  e£ 
hope.  He  had  sent  his  first  batch  of  trial-faeces  to  the  glass* 
hoose.  *'The%'*  he  teifo  us>  '^sioice  these  fumaees  are  mmA 
hotter  than  those  of  potters^  the  next  day  when  I  had  ^em 
drsWB  flPitt^  I  observed  that  some  of  my  eompounds  had  begun  to 
mslt;  amd  for  this  cause  I  was  stiU  more  enoouraged  to  seazeh  for 
the  white  cBoamel^  vpon  which  I  had  spent  so  moeh  kboor." 

No  more  encouragement  was  needed.  *^  This  littie  symptom^ 
whidi  I  then  perceived,'^  says  Palissy,  '^caused  me  to  wo«k 
fi»  Hat  dkeorerj  of  the  iuad  white  enamel  £cxr  two  years  beyond 
the  time  already  mentieoed,  during  which  two  years  I  did  notfaHig 
but  go  md  come  between  my  house  and  the  a^'acent  glass^housesy 
simiBg  t»  succeed  m  my  iattesitions:"  two  years  of  zealoua  labour 
yr^^Kmt  visihie  result;  two  years  of  idleness,  as  the  world  reekont 
indnsftry:  for  Paiissy,  htbouring  rar^y  in  his  former  calling, 
eonramed  the  profits  of  his  labour  on  the  marshes,  and  saw 
his  home  hX&ng  again  into  decay.  Still  children  were  being 
bom  t»  him,  and  one  Gt  two  he  had  seen  buried.  Yet  through 
amdety  and  mourning  he  worked  on,  upon  no  higher  encourage- 
Bent  than  the  dkcorery  that  he  could  now  sometimes  get 
his  ehemiealB  to  melt.  So  during  two  years  he  bought  pots  and 
hmke  them,  he  bought  drugs  and  bumt  them,  and  did  nothing 
hot  go  and  come  between  his  own  house  and  the  adjacent  glass* 
houses.  To  force  a  path  into  the  unknown  is  toilsome  labour; 
hut  wheo  the  intellect  is  active  with  an  innate  sense  of  strwBgth,  il 
ibels  in  its  own  way  as  a  man  feels  who  is  yigasova  in  musde,  and 
pteiiBn  a  tour  on  foot  amw^  the  mountains  to  a  momiag's  ride  i* 
Ae  old  fomily  coach* 

But  PaEssy  was  poor.  Be  had  a  wife  and  children,  foe  whose 
vell-bcmg  he  had  made  hnnself  responsible.  His  domestic  argis-^ 
aent  was  of  an  obvious  character: — Dear   wife,   I  vex  you 
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now ;  but  you  know  well  that  glass-painting  is  little  patronised^ 
and  that  our  living  would  be  scanty  to  the  last  if  I  adhered  to  my 
old  callin^a.  Stand  by  me  now  through  a  year  or  two  of  poverty ; 
kt  m  submit  to  privation,  and  get  through  the  dark  days  as  we 
can ;  for  when  I  have  discovered  the  enamel,  as  I  surely  shall  if 
I  still  persevere  in  seeking  for  it^  you  can  be  the  best-dressed 
woman  in  the  town  of  Saintes,  and  we  can  put  our  sons  into  good 
trades  or  into  farms,  and  we  can  give  dowries  to  our  daughters. 
With  such  arguments  the  wife's  ear  could  be  satisfied  for  a  few 
months  J  but  when  the  months  multiplied  and  grew  to  years,  and 
still  the  present  facts  were  poverty  and  hope, — when  Bernard's 
hope  was  daily  made  to  appear  inconsistent  with  his  daily  crosses, 
how  could  her  satisfaction  last  ?  Bernard  had  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, which  was  not  to  be  trusted,  modem  wives  would  say  ; 
and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  fight  against  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
check  him  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  clouded 
about  the  temper  of  the  wife  of  Palissy.  She  could  not  understand 
the  energy  of  will  which  converts  hope  into  foreknowledge,  and 
the  bold  iastinct  of  power  which  hangs  that  hope  so  high  above  i 

the  common  estimate  of  human  reach,  in  the  true  man  of  genius.  | 

During-  two  years,  then,  after  the  discovery  that  he  could  some-  \ 

times  get  his  chemicals  to  melt  when  they  w^re  put  into  a  glass-  \ 

^uace,  he  pursued  his  experiments  without  success,  and  equally 
without  fatigue.  And  then  again,  the  urgent  cares  of  home  bade 
him  desist*     He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  one  last  batch  of  { 

trial-pieees  to  the  furnace,  and  if  that  should,  as  usual,  lead  to  no 
good  practical  result,  he  would  pause  while  he  devoted  himself  j 

wholly  to  his  early  trades,  and  to  the  present  small,  rather 
than  the  future  great  well-being  of  his  family.  But  since  this 
trial  was  to  be  his  last,  he  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  give  up 
hia  search  easily,  but  close  with  an  unusual  effort.  He  broke 
more  pots  than  ever,  purchased  a  still  greater  variety  of  drugs  and 
chemicals,  and  made  no  less  than  three  hundred  different  mixtures, 
each  of  which  might  possibly  contain  the  substances  used  in  the 
covering  of  the  enamelled  cup.  Having  placed  these,  each  on  its 
own  piece  of  broken  pottery,  duly  marked  and  registered,  he 
walked  beside  the  man  who  carried  them  to  the  glass-furnace. 
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He  had  no  longer  courage  to  support  tbe  sight  of  that  domestic 
poverty  which  his  experiments  had  caused:  yet  it  was  grievous  to 
give  up  the  struggle — not  the  less  grievous  because  it  had  cost  so 
much — ^before  he  had  justified  his  efforts  by  success.  The  trial- 
pieces  were  all  put  into  the  furnace;  and  by  the  furnace-mouth  sat 
Palissy,  determined  to  watch  through  all  stages  the  success  of 
this,  his  last  attempt. 

On  such  moments  in  a  life  the  mind  dwells  as  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  a  picture.  We  see  the  glow  of  the  furnace,  through  the 
two  mouths  by  which  it  is  fed,  upon  the  walls  of  the  surrounding 
hovel.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  some  rich  foliage,  with  broken  bits 
of  sunbeam  scattered  over  it,  as  a  glass- worker  enters  by  the  hovel- 
door,  bringing  in  billets  from  the  wood  to  feed  the  fire.  Three 
or  four  men  of  Saintonge  are  occupied  about  the  place,  rough, 
coarsely-featured  men,  whose  flesh  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
spirit  that  looks  out  of  the  face  of  Bernard,  anxious  and  very  still. 
Bernard  Palissy,  a  man  in  the  full  strength  of  life,  aged  about 
thirty-seven,  with  a  vigorous  frame,  paled  and  thinned  by  care, 
nts  on  a  heap  of  fagots,  sometimes  laughing  with  the  men, 
to  cover  his  anxiety,  at  other  times  reverting  with  a  fixed  gaze  to 
the  furnace-mouth.  During  four  hours  he  has  waited  there. 
The  furnace  is  opened,  and  his  whole  form  is  shining  with  a 
bright  glow  firom  the  molten  glass,  as  his  eyes  run  over  his 
regiment  of  potshards.  The  material  on  one  of  them  is  melted, 
and  that  piece  being  taken  out,  is  set  aside  to  cool.  The  furnace 
18  closed,  and  Palissy  has  now  to  watch  the  cooling  of  that  com- 
poond  which  had  been  so  quickly  melted ;  not  with  great  hope  at 
fint;  but  as  it  hardens— it  grows  white !  All  that  was  black  in 
the  thoughts  of  Palissy  begins  to  whiten  with  it.  It  is  cold.  It 
IB  "white  and  polished;" — a  white  enamel,  "singularly  beau- 
tifiiL" 

A  crowd  of  cares  were  nesting  in  the  mind  of  Palissy  when  he 
went  with  his  trial-pieces  to  the  furnace;  they  all  fly  away — 
perhaps  like  pigeons,  only  to  settle  again — at  any  rate,  they  fly 
away,  and  Palissy  goes  back  to  his  poor  home  over  the  meadows, 
carrying  the  white  enamelled  potshard  in  his  hand,  to  tell  good 
tidings  to  his  wif^  and  bid  her  share  his  triumph  as  she  had 
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shared  too  often  his  drfaats.  In  whali  way  he  told  ^  storj  lo 
hif  wxfe  we  do  not  knov ;  to  us  he  iefis  it  thus :  '^  God  willed 
that  when  I  had  he^im  to  lose  my  couxage,  and  was  gone  for  die 
last  tinie  to  a  ghns-tenaeey  having  araan  with  me  eanrying  move  \ 
Aan  dixee  faandred  kinds  of  trial-pieees,  ikere  was  one  WBoaog  j 
those  pieces  whii^  was  mdted  within  ibiar  hours  after  it  had  heen  i 
placed  in  the  furnace,  which  trial  turned  out  white  and  poiidied,  j 
in  a  way  thai  caosed  me  such  joy  as  made  me  think  I  was  become  { 
a  new  eveature/'  ; 

This  took  plaee  in  the  year  1546,  Paliasy  ihaa  beiogv  as  I  I 
before  said,  about  tharty-seven  yearn  oid.  ^^  I  tfaougfat,''  he  aays,  I 
^  that  from  that  time  I  had  the  full  perfeetion  ef  the  white  eoAmel,  I 
hwt  I  was  Tery  far  from  hadag  what  Z  thou^t.  This  trial  waa  a  ^ 
very  happy  one  in  one  seaae^  hot  ii«ry  imhappy  in  a.noth(er :  huppy,  j 
because  it  gave  me  entcaooe  npoQ  the  ground  yiUA  I  have  auaoe  \ 
gained ;  hot  lurhaf^,  iieeaiiBe  it  was  not  made  with  safasteoees  in  | 
the  rig^  measure  or  pn^ortion."  \ 

His  wife  found  reason  to  consider  it  unhappy  m  anotiber  sense. 
The  pressure  of  extreme  po<rerty  had  foraed  him  to  nnolve  that  he 
would  oonfine  his  investigations  to  one  other  triaL  The  sueeess  of 
that  trial  ux^d  him  onward,  set  asdde  hu  design  to  retam  to  his 
old  busiiikess,  enoouraged  him  (and  perhaps,  in  the  first  iostanoe, 
his  wife  also)  to  increased  endnranee,  while  he  laboured  with  more 
zeal  thaa  ever, — for  he  sought  vow  to  turn  iSae  knowledge,  earned 
with  so  much  pain,  to  pcaotical  adramiage.  fie  stiA  had  all  to 
leaan;  experienoe  had  yet  to  teach  him  diat  his  past  Ubom»  ware 
light,  compared  with  the  difficoities  whidli  were  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  he  should  ha^e  iessnt  to  riidi  the  enjunetted  oops 
of  Italy. 

Heneeforth  his  work  'was  to  he  ^vate,  aod  he  was  to  produce 
very  soon,  he  believed,  illustrious  results.  A  furnace  like  that  of 
the  giass-workers  suffioad,  as  it  wm  ^soved,  fea*  the  melting  of  his 
enamel.  He  must  have  anc^  a  fumaoe  in  his  house,  or  rather 
in  a  shed  appended  to  his  hotue,  wMch  at  that  time  eertaialy  was 
ntoated  in  the  suharbs  of  the  town.  Bat  they  were  miserably 
poor.  Bernard  having  ibnad  means  to  obtain  bricks,  peihsps 
upon  the  credit  43£  his  frdnre  ^miaa^y  oould  not  afford  to  hhe 
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«  cvt  fitr  tiMir  dfiB^wry  on  his  premises ;  he  was  cemp^ed  to 
jovnej  4o  the  hnek'^eild,  asfed  to  bxisig  them  home  on  his  own 
btck.  He  could  pay  bo  nun  for  the  bwldiaif^  of  the  furnace ;  he 
eoiketed  the  mateiadb  for  his  martac,  dcaviog  for  himse^  the 
water  at  the  well;  he  was  bsacklayer's hoj and  xnasoB  to  himseilf  ;^ 
aad  sa  wnih  xooeasaatt  toil  he  built  his  fiomaee,  hanogxeaaoB  to  be 
fioaiiiar  wafah  all  its  bricks.  The  funnce  hano^  been  at  len^ 
eoDsfenaotod,  the  cups  thai  were  to  he  ^uiniellfid  were  iaamediatelj 
naif.  Betwoen  the  diaeoverj  of  the  white  csnanel  a&d  the  com- 
BMUfwrneni  of  the  furnace  there  had  eia|»ed  a  penod  of  sefen  or 
d^  Mondis,  wlueh  he  had  oeciq»ied  in  ezperiaeiEits  «|Km  clay:,  aad 
iaifae<elaboaabe  diapiBgof  day  yess^  that  wero  to  be  in  due  time 
bakad  aadtanamediled,  and  diereafter,  on  the  susface  •of  ithe  ^oamel^ 
fli^;antiy  fainted.  Tlie  peelianiiiary  baikiog  of  these  weeadB  m  the 
ftiraaao  was  qinte  preaperous. 

Ihea  the  sueoesa&il  mixtiffe  far  the  widte  ^nasnel  had  to  he 

laed  OBL  a  laxge  seale-Hmdi  a  xniztim  aa  that  vikich  Laea  deUa 

iBaUbia  had  foiiad  ^  after  .experimeots  ianumeraUe."     Ite  propor- 

tisDs  we  A»  fliot  icnow;  but  tiie  aaaitenals  used  iachide,  Falissy 

tells  as,  pnepanHbtofis  of  tin,  lead,  ieon,  aotiaiaBy,  Bsanganese,  and 

eoip^,^  eaeh  of  whid»  miist  exist  aa  a  fiaod  pmportitvu    The 

makeriab  for  his^eoaaiei  PaHssy  had  noar  to  ^grind,  and  this  work 

OQoapifid  jhim  Jooger  tfhan  a  month  withont  iwfmifiwoa^  beginnmg 

ths  days  aeiy  eady^  «DdiDg  them  wery  lata*     Poveiiy  pressed  him 

ta  be  ifdicfe;  iafceUectnal  anxiety  to  aniteess  a  rcwAt  was  not  less 

instaot  in  compelling  him  to  Jabonr.     The  lahour  of  the  grinding 

<bl  net  ooBsiit  lonly  m  the  xeduclMR  of  each  lAgi^dient  to  the 

&ttst  powc^     When  gsround,  they  were  to  be  meighed  and  put 

tagether  m  tttie  jfut  prc^Nfftioaa,  and  then,  hy  a  fresh  series  of 

¥^mim^  and  gandiaga,  they  wens  to  he  firery  aoeuiately  mixed. 

^  aaxtttoe  was  made,  Ifae  vesaeb  wei9«aated  with  it.    To  heat 

'  "n  falloit  que  ie  ma^onnasse  tout  senl,  que  ie  destFempasse  mon  xnortier, 
<pe  ie  tbaase  I'eaia  pour  la  destraispe  d'ioellny,  anssi  me  failloit  moj  mesme 
^  91031 U  ludQiie  «Qr  jaaa  doa,  k  caoae  que  ie  n'aucaB  nul  .moyen  d'entKsteoir 
vn  senl  homme  pour  m^ayder  en  c'est  affaire." — Disc.  Adm.  p.  279. 

*  "Tbe  enttn^  frfaidi  Inae  are  made  of  tin,  lead,  von,  ste^  unlfimony, 
^plibe  ^pbate)  of  <oapper,  swid,  asbos  of  tartar,  lithaige,  stone  of  Perigotd 
(oanganese).  These  are  the  materials  proper  for  the  making  of  my  enamels." — 
^.4(foi.p.  291. 
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tbe  fiirnace  was  the  next  task;  it  had  to  he  far  hotter  thaji  it  was 
when  it  had  baked  his  days— as  hot,  if  possible,  as  the  neyer- 
extinguished  fires  used  by  the  glass-workers.  But  Bernard's  fire 
had  been  extinct  during  the  days  of  grinding :  poverty  could  not 
spare  a  month's  apparent  waste  of  fuel. 

Bernard  lighted  then  his  furnace-fire,  by  two  mouths,  as  he  had 
seen  to  be  the  custom  at  the  glass-houses.  He  put  his  vesseb  in, 
that  the  enamel  might  melt  over  them.  He  did  not  spare  his 
wood.  If  his  composition  really  did  melt — if  it  did  run  over  hi& 
vessels  in  a  coat  of  that  same  white  and  singularly  beaudAiI 
enamel  which  he  had  brought  home  in  triumph  from  the  glass- 
B  house — ^then  there  would  be  no  more  disappointments,  no  more 

f  hungry  looks  to  fear;  the  prize  would  then  be  won.     Palissy  did  not 

^  spare  his  wood ;  he  diligently  fed  hb  fire  all  day,  he  diligently  fed 

f,'  his  fire  all  night.     The  enamel  did  not  melt.     The  sun  broke  in 

upon  hb  labour,  hb  children  brought  him  portions  of  the  scaaty 
household  mieab,  the  scantiness  impelled  him  to  heap  on  moi« 
1^^  wood,  the  sun  set,  and  through  the  dark  night,  by  the  blaze  and 

^  crackle  of  the  furnace,  Palissy  worked  on.     The  enamel  did  not 

melt.     Another  day  broke  over  him :  pale,  haggard,  half-stripiW, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  he  still  fed  the  furnace-fire,  but  the  enamel 
\^'  had  not  melted.     For  the  third  night  his  wife  went  to  bed  alone, 

with  terrible  mbgivings.     A  fourth  day  and  a  fourth  night,  and  a 
fifth  and  sixth — six  days  and  nights  were  spent  about  the  glowing 
fiimace,  each  day  more  desperately  indefatigable  in  its  labour  than 
the  last ;  but  the  enamel  had  not  melted. 
r''  It  had  not  melted ;  that  did  not  imply  that  it  was  not  the  white 

h.  enamel.     A  little  more  of  the  flux  used  to  aid  the  melting  of 

(  a  metal,  might  have  made  the  difference,  thought  Palissy.     '^  Al- 

I  though,"  he  says,  "quite  stupified  with  labour,  I  counselled  ti> 

k  myself  that  in  my  enamel  there  might  be  too  little  of  the  sah- 

f' '  stance  which  should  make  the  others  melt ;  and  seeing  this- " 

f  .  What  then?  not  "I  regretted  greatly  the  ombsion ;"  but,  "I 

began,  once  more,  to  pound  and  grind  the  before-named  materiaJs, 

all  the  time  without  letting  my  furnace  cool ;  in  this  way  I  ^^ 

[■'  double  labour,  to  pound,  grind,  and  maintain  the  fire.**^    ^^ 

^  Discours  Admirabks,  p.  280. 
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could  hire  no  man  to  feed  the  fire  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  so, 
after  six  days  and  nights  of  unremitting  toil,  which  had  succeeded 
to  a  month  of  severe  labour,  for  two  or  three  weeks  more  Palissy 
still  devoted  himself  to  the  all-important  task.  The  labour  of 
years  might  be  now  crowned  with  success,  if  he  could  persevere. 
Stupified,  therefore,  with  a  labour  under  which  many  a  weaker 
body  would  have  yielded,  though  the  spirit  had  maintained  its 
unconquerable  temper,  Palissy  did  not  hesitate,  without  an  hour's 
delay,  to  begin  his  entire  work  afresh.  Sleeping  by  minutes  at  a 
time,  that  he  might  not  allow  the  supply  to  fail  of  fresh  wood 
heaped  into  the  furnace,  Palissy  ground  and  pounded,  and  corrected 
'what  he  thought  was  his  mistake  in  the  proportions  of  the  flux. 
There  was  g^at  hope  in  the  next  trial;  for  the  furnace,  having 
been  so  long  alight,  would  be  much  hotter  than  it  was  before, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  enamel  would  be  in  itself  more  prompt 
to  melt.  All  his  own  vessels  having  been  spoiled^the  result 
of  seven  months'  labour  in  the  moulding,-— Palissy  went  out  into 
ihe  town,  when  his  fresh  enamel  was  made  ready,  and  purchased 
pots  on  which  to  make  proof  of  the  corrected  compound. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  Palissy  had  been  imprisoned  in  the 

oathouse  with  his  furnace,  haggard,  weary,  unsuccessful,  but  not 

conquered  yet,  his  position  really  justifying  hope.     But  the  vessels 

which  his  wife  had  seen  him  spend  seven  months  in  making,  lay 

before  her  spoilt ;  the  enamel  had  not  melted ;  appearances  were 

wholly  against  hope  to  her  as  an  observer  from  without.     Bernard 

had  borrowed  money  for  his  last  experiments :  they  were  worse 

Ihan  moneyless,  they  were  in  debt.     The  wood  was  going,  the 

hope  of  food  was  almost  gone.     Bernard  was  working  at  the 

fomace,  desperately  pouring  in  fresh  wood;  his  wife  sat  in  the 

house,  overwhelmed  with  despair.     Could  it  lessen  her  despcur 

that  there  was  no  result  when  all  the  stock  of  wood  was  gone,  and, 

wanting  money  to  buy  more,  she  vainly  strove  to  hinder  Palissy 

from  tearing  up  the  palings  of  their  garden,  that  he  might  go  on 

with  a  work  which  had  already  ruined  them  ? 

Bernard  knew  well  how  much  depended  on  his  perseverance 
then.  There  was  distinct  And  fair  hope  that  he  melting  of 
bis  present  mixture  would  produce  enamelled  vessels.     If  it 

I 
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should  do  this,  he  was  safe.  Though  in  themseWes,  unce  he  now 
had  mere  jugs  and  pipkins  to  enamel,  they  might  not  repay  his 
labour,  yet  it  sufficed  that  they  would  prove  his  case,  justify  all 
his  zeal  before  the  world,  and  make  it  dear  to  all  men  that  he 
had  a  secret  which  would  earn  for  him  an  ample  livelihood* 
Upon  the  credit  of  his  great  discovery  from  that  day  forward  he 
could  easily  sustain  his  family,  until  he  should  have  time  to  pro- 
duce its  next  results.  The  furnace,  at  a  large  expense  of  fuel,  was 
then  fully  heated;  his  new  vessels  had  heea  long  subjected  to  its 
fire :  in  ten  minutes — twenty  minutes — the  enamel  might  melt 
If  it  required  a  longer  time,  still  it  was  certun  that  a  billet  in  that 
hour  was  of  more  value  than  a  stack  of  wood  could  be  afiter  the 
furnace  had  grown  cold  again. 

So  Bernard  felt;  but  any  words  of  his,  to  his  wife's  ear,  wouM 
only  sound  like  the  old  phrases  of  fruitless  hope.  The  labour  and 
the  money  perilled  for  the  last  nine  months,  were  represented 
by  the  spoiled  vessels  in  the  outhouse;  they  were  utterly  lost. 
The  palings  were  burnt  in  vain;  the  enamel  had  not  melted. 
There  was  a  crashing  in  the  house  ;  the  children  were  in  dismay ; 
the  wife,  assisted  doubtless  by  such  female  friends  as  had  drof^ 
in  to  comfort  her,  now  became  loud  in  her  reproadi.  Bernard  wm 
breaking  up  the  tables,  and  carrying  them  off,  legs  and  bodies,  to 
the  all-consuming  fire.  Still  the  enamel  did  not  melt.  There 
was  more  crashing  and  hammering  in  the  house;  Palissy  was 
tearing  up  the  floors,  to  use  the  planks  as  firewood.  Frantic  with 
despair,  the  wife  rushed  out  into  the  town ;  and  the  household  of 
Palissy  traversed  the  town  of  Saintes,  making  loud  puUication  of 
the  scandal. 

Very  touchiogly  does  Palissy  himself  relate  the  position  to 
winch  he  had  now  been  brought.  ^'  EUiving,"  he  says,  '^  covered 
the  new  pieces  with  the  said  enamel,  I  put  them  into  the  fiamace» 
keeping  the  fire  still  at  its  height ;  but  thereupon  occurred  to  xne 
a  new  misfortune  which  caused  great  mortification,  namely,  that 
the  wood  having  &iled  me,  I  was  forced  to  bum  the  paHngv 
which  maintained  the  boundaries  of  my  garden;  which  hdag 
burnt  also,  I  was  forced  to  bum  the  tables  and  the  flooring  of  my 
house,  to  cause  the  melting  of  the  second  compositioB.    I  suffered 
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an  iangulsh  that  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  was  quite  exhausted  and 
dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  ;  it  was  more  than  a  month 
since  my  shirt  had  been  dry  upon  me.  Further  to  console  me,  I 
was  the  object  of  mockery;  and  even  those  from  whom  solace 
was  due  ran  ciying  through  the  town  that  I  was  burning  my 
floors !  And  in  this  way  my  credit  was  taken  from  me,  and  I 
was  regarded  as  a  madman. 

"  Others  said  that  I  was  labouring  to  make  false  money,  which 
was  a  scandal  under  which  I  pined  away,  and  slipped  with  bowed 
head  through  the  streets,  like  a  man  put  to  shame.  I  was  in  debt 
in  several  places,  and  had  two  children  at  nurse,  unable  to  pay  the 
nnrses  ;  no  one  gave  me  consolation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  men 
jested  at  me,  saying,  *  It  was  right  for  him  to  die  of  hunger,  seeing 
that  he  had  left  off  following  his  trade.'  All  these  things  assailed 
my  ears  when  I  passed  through  the  street ;  but  for  all  that  there 
stall  remained  some  hope  which  encouraged  and  sustained  me, 
inasmuch  as  the  last  trials  had  turned  out  tolerably  well;  and 
thereaflter  I  thought  that  I  knew  enough  to  get  my  own  living, 
although  I  was  far  enough  from  that  (as  you  shall  hear  after- 
wards). 

"  When  I  had  dwelt  with  my  regrets  a  little,  because  there  was 
no  one  who  had  pity  upon  me,  I  said  to  my  soul,  *  Wherefore  art 
thoa  saddened,  since  thou  hast  found  the  object  of  thy  search  ?  La- 
bour now,  and  the  defamers  will  live  to  be  ashamed.'  But  my 
B^t  said  agsun,  ^  You  have  no  means  wherewith  to  continue  this 
affiur;  how  will  you  feed  yorn*  family,  and  buy  whatever  things 
are  requisite  to  pass  over  the  four  or  five  months  which  must 
^^aspae  before  you  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  your  labour  ?'  "^ 

^  Discours  Adnurabhs,  pp.  280,  281. 
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CHAPTEB  YI. 

A  HEEBTIO  IS  BTJEHT  AT  SAIKTIS :   KllW  TEOTTBLES  AFFLICT 
BEENAED  PALISST. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  tbe  beginning"  of  the  jeat  1 547.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  1546  had  been  employed  by  Palissy,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  examination  of  clays,  and  the  modelling  of 
those  vessels  upon  which  he  was  to  make  the  first  trial  of  his  white 
enamel.  But  although  Bernard  bestowed  upon  such  labour  enough 
energy  to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  it  was  the  sole  thought  of 
his  mind,  we  shall  err  greatly  if  we  content  ourselves  with 
any  such  assumption.  In  the  month  of  August,  1546,  not  long 
before  they  were  taught  to  regard  Palissy  as  a  madman,  the 
people  of  Saintes  had  been  enlightened  by  the  fire  in  which  a 
heretic  was  burnt  alive.  It  was  "  the  brother  at  Gimosac,  who 
kept  a  school,  and  preached  on  Sunday,  being  much  beloved  by 
the  inhabitants."  1 

This  was  nearly  the  beginning  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  in 
Saintonge  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity.  From  the  beginning, 
Palissy  paid  to  such  events  eager  attention,  and  he  was  soon  led 
to  throw  the  whole  force  of  his  energy  upon  the  side  of  the 
Reformers.  The  persecutions  were  not  new  to  France,  though 
new  to  Saintonge,  in  the  year  1546:  they  must  have  been 
familiar  to  Palissy,  as  we  have  seen,  during  his  years  of  wandering. 
Every  year  had  supplied  its  list  of  martyrs.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
Saintonge,  in  that  year  1546,  there  had  been  destroyed  Pierre  le 
Clerc,  Etienne  Mangin,  Michel  Caillon,  Jaques  Bouchebec,  Jean 
Brisebarre,  Henri  Hutinot,  Fran9ois  le  Clerc,  Thomas  Honore, 
Jean  Baudouin,  Jean  Fl^che,  Jean  Pigneri,  Jean  Mateflon,  and 
Philippes  Petit.  Also  a  peasant  who,  in  the  forest  of  Lyori,  ques- 
tioned prisoners  upon  the  way  to  execution,  and  having  learned  the 
reason  of  their  sentence,  claimed  a  place  upon  the  cart  and  went 

*  Recepte  VerUabU^  O,  i. 
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to  execution  with  them.  "  In  this  year,*'  says  a  contemporary 
historian^  "  France  began  to  redouble  persecution  by  the  death  of 
Kerre  Chappot,  executed  at  Paris  with  five  others,  of  which 
the  names  have  escaped ;  Etienne  Pouliot  burned  with  Bibles,  and 
a  Fran9ois  d'Angi,  at  Nonnay,  in  Vivarets." 

The  interest  taken  by  Palissy  in  the  religious  struggles  of  his 
time  was  manifested  in  his  life  and  writings,  not  less  vividly  than 
his  strong  interest  as  a  philosopher  in  nature,  or  his  almost  unex- 
ampled patience  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  as  an  artisan. 
In  one  of  his  treatises  there  is  contained  a  History  of  the  Trouble? 
of  Sinntonge,  in  which  he  relates  much  that  he  himself  saw  and 
knew  of  the  events  connected  with  the  religious  history  of  Saintes. 
The  events  which  occurred  in  the  year  1546  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Palissy,  and  are  related  by  him,  many  years 
afterwards,  from  memory,  in  great  detail.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  interrupt  the  story  of  his  struggle  to  produce 
enamelled  vases,  while  we  dwell  upon  some  other  facts  on  which 
the  mind  of  Palissy  was  also  at  the  same  time  dwelling. 

Historians  will  recognise  the  philosophic  motive  which  induced 
Palissy  to  interpolate  among  his  works  a  history  of  his  experiences 
in  Saintonge.  Their  labour  would  be  light,  if  all  men  who  have 
power,  had  the  will  to  act  on  Palissy's  suggestion.  "  I  should 
think  it  well,**  he  says,^  "  that  in  each  town  there  should  be  per- 
sons deputed  to  write  faithfully  the  deeds  that  have  been  done 
daring  these  troubles ;  and  from  such  materials  the  truth  might  be 
xednced  into  a  volume."  For  this  cause,  Palissy  informs  us,  he 
has  written  his  short  narrative.^  "  You  must  understand,'*  he 
oontmues,  *^  that  just  as  the  Primitive  Church  was  built  upon  a 
Teiy  small  beginning,  and  with  many  perils,  dangers,  and  great 
tribulations,  so,  in  these  last  days,  the  difficulty  and  dangers, 
pains,  labour,  and  afflictions,  have  been  great  in  this  region  of 
Xaintonge.  I  say  of  Xaintonge,  because  I  will  leave  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  other  diocese  'to  write  of  it  themselves  that  which 

>  See^  Veritable,  N,  iv. 

*  It  will  be  found  fully  translated  in  the  selection  from  his  works  at  the 
condiision  of  the  third  Book  of  this  volume,  where  it  is  entitled  the  Historff  of 
tie  TroMeB  of  Xaintonge. 
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they  truly  know."  This  preface  is  the  language  of  a  naturalist, 
who  has  acquired  a  dose  hahit  of  ohservation,  and  who  under- 
stands how  many  small  experiences  must  he  put  together  for  ihe 
forming,  with  anything  like  accuracy,  of  one  gpreat  general  con- 
clusion. 

Palissy  hegins  his  narrative  in  the  year  1546,  when  ^'  certain 
monks,  having  spent  some  days  in  parts  of  Germany,^  or,  it  may 
he,  having  read  some  hooks  of  their  doctrine,  and  finding  them- 
selves deceived,  they  had  the  boldness,  secretly  enough,  to  (Hsdose 
certain  abused ;  but  as  soon  as  the  priests  and  holders  of  benefices 
understood  that  these  people  depreciated  their  trade,  they  incited 
the  judges  to  descend  upon  them :  this  the  judges  did  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  will,  because  several  of  them  possessed  some  mor- 
sel of  benefice  which  helped  to  boil  the  pot.  By  this  means,  some 
of  the  said  monks  were  constrained  to  take  flight,  to  exile  and 
unfrock  themselves,  fearing  lest  they  might  die  in  too  hot  a  bed 
Some  took  to  a  trade,  others  kept  village  schools ;  and  because 
the  isles  of  Olleron,  of  Marepnes,  and  of  Allevert,  are  remote  from 
the  public  roads,  a  certain  number  of  the  said  monks  withdrew 
into  those  islands,  having  found  sundry  means  of  living  withoat 
being  known." 

We  have  already  seen  that  many  heretics,  and  among  them 
Calvin  himself,  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Saintonge  before  the  year 
1546.  When  Palissy  assigns  that  date  to  the  commencement  of 
his  tale,  he  does  so,  probably,  from  two  reasons,  one  very  much 
dependent  on  the  other.  The  first  reason  is,  that  in  the  year 
1546  persecution  was  redoubled,^  and  the  number  of  refugees 
would  consequently  be  multiplied ;  the  second  reason  is,  that  the 
increased  number  of  refugeeSy  and  their  exemplary  way  of  life,  po- 

^  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  French  Eeformers  were  hj  no  means 
copies  ftom  the  German.  Palissy,  however,  knew  and  honoured  the  name  of 
the  great  Grerman  Reformer  whose  sound  was  then  filling  the  world,  and  ideaiaSed 
him  naturally  with  the  entire  movement.  The  Reform  movement  in  Saintonge 
was  connected  principally  with  the  teachings  of  Geneva. 

2  This  fact  was  stated  a  few  pages  back,  in  a  quotation  from  a  history  written 
by  one  of  Palissy*s  contemporaries,  JLes  Histoires  du  Simr  d'AiAigne,  &«• '  i^ 
title  might  be  fairly  modernised  into  D'Aubigne^s  History  of  his  own  Time, 
between  the  years  1550-80.  As  it  contains  many  minute  details  of  the  doings 
of  the  French  Reformers,  I  shall  be  frequently  indebted  to  it  in  the  later  portions 
of  this  narrative. 
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btbly  in  diat  year  arrested  more  strongly  than  asaal  Palissy's  atten- 
tioiL  Babinot  and  V6ron,  since  Calvin's  departure,  had  been  work- 
ing in  the  district,  and  had  raised  up  friends  to  the  new  doctrine.  To 
them  came  the  monks  or  preachers  who  had  abandoned  their  bene- 
fices with  th^r  superstitions,  and  took  refuge  from  persecution  in 
the  islands  of  the  coast  of  Saintonge,  where  many  men,  and  even 
monks  of  the  abbeys  of  Saintes,  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  and  Bassae 
adopted  their  opinions.^  If  Palissy  had,  before  this  time,  only 
advanced  to  a  state  of  vague  dissent  from  the  inconsistencies  and 
worldly  dealings  of  the  orthodox  Church,  it  is,  at  the  very  latesti 
to  tibe  year  1546  that  we  must  assign  his  own  distinct  enrolment 
in  the  body  of  Reformers.  If  this  be  so,  the  re£erenoe  may  be  con* 
adflced  personal,  as  well  as  general,  in  the  succeeding  portion  of 
the  statement  concerning  the  Reformed  monks  of  016ron,  Marennes, 
and  AUevert :  <^  And  as  they  visited  the  people,  they  ventured  to 
^eak  only  with  hidden  meaning,  until  they  were  well  assured  that 
they  were  not  to  be  betrayed.  And  after  that,  by  this  means,  they 
had  reformed  some  number  of  persons,  they  found  means  to  obtain 
the  pulpit,  because  in  those  days  there  was  a  grand*vicar  who 
taddy  favoured  them  :  thence  it  followed  that  by  little  and  little, 
in  these  districts  and  islands  of  Xaintonge,  many  had  their  eyes 
opened,  and  knew  many  errors  of  which  they  had  before  been 
ignorant;  for  which  cause  many  held  in  great  estimation  the  said 
preachers,  inasmuch  as  but  for  them  they  would  view  their  errors 
poorly  enough."* 

The  &vour  of  the  grand-vicar,  by  which  the  Reformers  of  Sain- 
tonge were  encouraged,  was  not  a  matter  of  unusual  good  fortune. 
The  secret  growth  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  had  been  most 
decided  among  educated  or  intellectual  men ;  and  for  this  reason 
^  are  told  that  there  was  scarcely  a  set  of  officials  in  the  country 
which  did  not  include  one  or  two  men  willing  to  assist  Reformers.^ 

'  BUUdre  da  JEgUte$  S^fbrmees  de  Pons,  Gemozac  et  Martagne  en  8am- 
'n^e,  par  A.  Ciottet  de  Geneve  (Bordeaux,  1841),  pp.  12,  13. 

« &i^pU  Veritable,  N,  iv. 

'  "  TMs  refigion  bdng  received  principally  by  men  of  letters,  there  were  very 
^  teats  of  justice  in  France  which  was  not  attended  by  some  officer  favouring 
^  doctrine ;  by  means  of  such  men,  they  who  compiled  the  great  Book  of 
'brfyrs  anthenti^cated  their  reports  by  acts  and  entire  lawsuits  taken  from  the 
<*ffi<aal  records." — Lea  Histovres  du  8iewr  d'Aubignd,  bk.  iL  ch.  vii 
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The  Bishop  of  Saintes  did  not,  of  course,  of  tea  reside  at  Saintes  i 
Saintes  was  no  more  to  him  than  one  bone  in  his  irtess  of  potage. 
His  fit  place  was  at  court,  for  he  was  no  le&9  magnificent  a  person 
than  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  an  augast  personag-e,  thea 
twenty-three  years  old,  "descended  from  the  precious  blood  of 
Monseigpieur  St.  Louis."  ^  But  *'  there  was  in  those  days,"  says 
Palissy,  "  a  man  named  CoUardeau,  a  fiscal  attorney,  a  man  per- 
verse and  of  evil  life,  who  found  means  to  give  notice  to  the  Bishop 
of  Xaintes,  who  was  at  the  time  at  court,  giving  hitn  to  under- 
stand that  the  place  was  full  of  Lutherans^  and  that  he  gave  hiiu 
charge  and  coinmission  to  extirpate  them."^  Tliis  busy  person 
wrote  more  than  one  letter,  and  crowned  hia  energetic  efforts  with 
a  trip  to  Paris,  for  the  express  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  great 
man.  "  He  succeeded  so  well  by  these  means,  that  he  obtain^  a 
commission  from  the  bishop  and  from  the  Parliament  of  Bouideaox'^ 
— within  whose  jurisdiction  I  have  already  said  that  the  diooese 
of  Saintonge  is  included — "  with  a  good  sum  of  deniers  that  wers 
taxed  to  him  by  the  said  court.  This  he  contrived  for  gain,  and 
not  through  zeal  on  behalf  of  religion.'' 

The  natural  inclination  of  educated  men  towards  the  Reformeri 
was,  throughout  these  troubles,  held  constantly  in  check  by  appeals 
from  within  or  from  without  to  their  self-intereat*  Incomej  de- 
pendent on  some  benefice,  restrained  the  larger  number  from  all 
active  sympathy.  CoUardeau,  in  the  present  instance,  '*  tampered 
with  certain  judges,  as  well  in  the  island  of  Olleron  as  of  Allevert, 
and  likewise  at  Gimosac;  and  having  corrupted  these  judges  ha 
caused  the  arrest  of  the  preacher  of  St.  Denis,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  island  of  Olleron,  named  Brother  Robbj  and  by  the  same 
means  caused  him  to  be  passed  into  the  island  of  Ailevert,  where 
he  arrested  another  preacher  named  Nicole  i  and  some  days  after- 

*  He  was  bom  in  1628,  at  Fert^-sous-JouaiTe,  and  died  at  lontenai-I*- 
Comte,  in  1590.  He  was  brother  to  Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  and  was  a^^er' 
wards  called  Charles  X.  by  the  Leaguers.  In  1684,  D*Anbign^  overstates  by 
fourteen  years  the  age  of  Cardinal  Bourbon ;  this  is  worth  noting,  as  I  vonn 
hereafter  show  why  I  believe  him  to  have  made  a  like  error  in  the  case  of 
Palissy. 

«  For  the  succeeding  account  of  the  persecution  by  CoUardeau,  and  of  tw 
adventures  of  Brother  Robin,  see  Eecepte  Veritable,  O,  L 
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wards,  he  took  also  the  brother  of  Gimosac,  who  kept  a  school  and 
preached  on  Sundays^  being  much  beloved  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  although,"  says  Palissy,  "  I  believe  the  story  to  be  writtea 
in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,^  yet,  nevertheless,  because  I  know  the 
truth  of  certain  facts,  I  have  found  it  well  to  write  them,  namely, 
that  they  well  disputed  and  maintained  their  religion  in  the  pre- 
seoce  of  one  Navi^res,  theologian,  canon  of  Xaintes,  who  had 
himself  formerly  begun  to  detect  errors,  however  much — ^because 
he  had  been  conquered  by  his  belly — he  maintained  the  contrary." 
Of  this  they  took  care,  of  course,  duly  to  remind  him.  However 
the  right  may  stand,  it  rarely  happens  in  a  contest  that  the 
scolding  is  monopolised  by  either  party.  "  However  that  might 
he,  these  poor  folk  were  condemned  to  be  degraded  and  capari- 
soned in  green,  in  order  that  the  people  might  esteem  them  fools  or 
madmen ;  and  what  is  more,  because  they  maintained  manfully  the 
caose  of  Grod,  they  were  bridled  like  horses  by  the  ssud  CoUardeau, 
hefore  being  led  upon  the  scaffold,  which  bridles  had  to  each  an 
apple  of  iron  which  filled  all  the  inside  of  the  mouth — a  very 
hideous  thing  to  see."  Hideous  indeed!  This,  then,  was  one^ 
aght  which  amused  the  town  of  Saintes,  and  largely  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Palissy  while  his  fingers  laboured  in  the  moulding  of 
those  earthen  vessels  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  in  his  first 
effort  at  enamelling.  His  clay  was  then  within  a  few  months  of 
destruction,  but  those  pieces  of  God's  clay — Brother  Robin  and 
his  Mends — ^were  to  be  broken  sooner.  *'  Being  thus  degpraded, 
they  restored  them  into  prison  to  conduct  them  to  Bourdeaux,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  condemned  to  death." 

Palissy  soon  found  more  subject  for  discourse  and  cogitation  in 
oonuexion  with  these  ministers.  Brother  Robin  was  the  best  of 
Aem ;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  active ;  and  him,  accordingly,  '^  it 
was  designed  to  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruelty.'*  Brother 
Bobin  was  a  tit-bit  to  be  guarded  carefully.  He  was  kept  with 
his  companions,  heavily  ironed,  in  a  prison  attached  to  the  bishop's 
palace.     A  sentry  was  put  outside  their  cell,  to  listen  for  all 

^  This  is  the  book  referred  to  in  a  note  npon  page  119.  Its  compilers  closed 
tlwir  labour  with  the  jear  1562. 
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ionnds  that  indicated  efforts  to  escape;  and  a  by  no  means 
Mendlj  grand-yicar  had  contributed  a  number  of  large  -nllage 
dogs,  '^  which  were  set  at  large  in  the  bishop's  court,  in  order  that 
they  might  bark  if  any  prisoner  attempted  to  come  out'*  All  the 
preeiiutions  were  so  thoroughly  complete,  that  the  watchman  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  go  to  sleep  during  the  orthodox 
hours  appointed  for  that  purpose.  He  was  not  a  heretic,  and  so 
he  went  to  sleep. 

The  heretical  monk,  Brother  Robin,  pretematurally  wakeful, 
hud  found  means  to  keep  or  get  possession  of  a  file.  He  had 
already  filed  his  chains  asunder,  and  was  scraping  a  hole  by  which 
his  body  might  pass  through  the  prison-wall,  selecting  for  his  pur- 
pose an  unreasonable  hour,  consistent  with  his  usual  peryersity.  It 
13  obvious  that  no  Christian  watchman  of  regular  habits  could  have 
anticipated  so  indecent  a  proceeding. 

Brother  Robin  had  contrived  to  remove  a  good  number  of 
stones  out  of  his  prison-wall,  and  would  have  got  to  the  free  air, 
if  a  bishop's  household  had  been  something  less  familiar  with  good 
liquorB.  The  cheerful  service  done  by  all  retainers  in  their  master's 
absence  was  attested  by  a  pile  of  empty  hogsheads  in  the  court, 
heiiped  up  against  the  prison-wall;  and  Brother  Robin  tapped  his 
wall^  unluckily,  into  the  barricade  of  them.  How  many  were  there 
piled  he  could  not  tell ;  his  obvious  duty  was  to  give  a  lusty  push, 
and  £0  he  did,  and  down  they  came,  making,  as  empty  hogsheads 
will,  a  heavy  drumming. 

The  reveille  thus  beaten  roused  the  watchman,  who  came  out 
into  the  night  to  listen.  Brother  Robin  was  too  wise  to  make  a 
noiae.  The  watchman  heard  that  there  was  nothing  to  hear, 
though  there  had  been  a  noise — one  of  those  unaccountable  noises 
made  by  that  unaccountable  tumbling-down  of  things  which  will 
oeca^ ionally  startle  all  of  us  at  night.  The  watchman  went  in  to 
end  his  nap,  and  Brother  Robin  came  out,  if  possible,  to  finish  his 
adventure.  "And  so  the  said  Brother  Robin  went  out  into  the 
court,  at  the  mercy  of  the  dogs." 

But  Brother  Robin,  by  much  barking,  had  long  been  made 
aware  that  he  should  have  dogs  ,to  contend  with.     He  had  stored 
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up  for  them  a  sapper  from  his  bread.  It  is  the  nature  of  dogs,  as 
of  most  other  creatures  who  dance  about  the  doors  of  great  men, 
to  be  always  hungry.  A  dog  in  the  year  1546  would  scarcely 
hare  been  able  to  rank  as  the  companion  of  man,  in  France, 
if  be  had  not  had  a  tender  comer  in  his  belly,  by  the  soothing 
of  which  he  could  be  managed  easily.  Brother  Robin  filled 
ihe  mouths  of  his  antagonists  with  sturdy  lumps  of  bread,  and 
neither  man  nor  dog  will  care  to  bark  w(^ile  he  has  anything  to 
swallow. 

So  Brother  Robin  had  his  own  way  for  a  little  time.     ^  Now 
yim  must  kuow^ — I  drop  again  into  the  quaint,  terse  narrative  of 
Paiissy — ^*  now  you  must  know  that  the  said  Robin  had  never  been 
iQ  this  town  of  Xaintes,  for  this  cause  being  in  the  bishop's  ^onrt, 
he  was  still  shut  up ;  but  God  willed  that  he  should  find  an  open 
door  which  led  into  the  garden,  which  he  entered ;  and  finding 
himself  again  shut  up  between  certain  somewhat  high  walls,  he 
percdved,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  certain  pear-tree  which  was 
close  enough  to  the  said  wall,  and  having  mounted  the  said  pear- 
tree,  he  perceived,  on  the  other  side  of  the  said  wall,  a  chimney, 
to  which  he  could  leap  easily  enough.     Seeing  which,  he  went 
back  to  the  prison,  to  know  whether  any  one  of  his  companions 
had  filed  his  irons."     He  had  given  them  his  own  file,  and  if  they 
had  chosen  to  risk  the  adventure  with  him,  there  would  have  been 
time  enough  to  cut  an  iron  chain  or  two  while  Brother  Robin  was 
boiing  through  the  wall.     Probably,  however,  they  esteemed  it 
honourable  to  await  their  martyrdom.^    Brother  Robin,  though  he 
irould  not  have  tampered  with  his  soul,  was  ready  to  deny  his 
body  to  the  executioner,  if  he  could  carry  it  by  any  skill  into  a 
place  of  safety ;  therefore,  finding  his  companions  with  their  chains 
whole,  "  he  consoled  and  exhorted  them  to  battle  manfully,  and  to 
take  patiently  their  death;  and  embracing  them,  took  leave  of 


*  Every  npiaa  murdered  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  not  then  called  a  martyr. 
That  honrar  belonged  only  to  those  who,  to  the  last,  had  power  to  save  their 
lives  by  a  r^ection  of  their  faith,  and  went  to  their  death  deliberately  refusing 
the  temptation.  This,  at  least,  is  the  definition  given  in  the  contemporary 
Book  of  Martyrs,  previously  mentioned. 
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tfiem,  and  went  again  to  mount  upon  the  pear-tree,  and  thence 
leapt  upon  the  chimneys  of  the  street." 

The  bishop's  wall  was  only  "  somewhat  high,"  and  as  Brother 
Bobia  leapt  down  from  it  upon  the  chimneys  of  the  street,  the 
houses  in  that  part  of  Saintes  must  have  been  somewhat  low.  To 
find  a  way  down,  therefore,  from  the  chimneys  to  the  road  was  not 
a  difficult  proceeding.  - 

The  escaped  heretic,  outside  the  bishop's  walls,  traversing  on  a 
moonlight  night  the  streets  of  Saintes,  was  treading  upon  un- 
known ground.  He  might  find  his  way  to  the  outskirts,  but  what 
would  the  town  guards  say  to  a  man  stealing  out  into  the  country 
at  midnight,  with  a  strange  face  and  no  very  clear  account  to  ^ve 
of  his  proceedings  ?  Every  house  contained  a  stranger,  and  almost 
every  house  an  enemy ;  but  since  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
find  shelter  somewhere,  and  while  wandering  about  the  street  to 
have  some  ostensible  purpose  for  so  doing,  Brother  Robin  began, 
in  a  most  reckless  manner,  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  or- 
thodox. 

Though  he  did  not  know  of  any  friend  in  Saintes,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  during  his  imprisonment  the  clever  monk  had  been 
attacked  with  pleurisy,  and  been  attended  during  illness  by  a 
phyHician  and  apothecary.  The  names  of  these  people  he  remem- 
bered. Accordingly,  the  wily  fellow  tucked  his  dress  about  his 
shoulders  in  such  fashion,  that  under  the  moonlight  it  resembled 
the  costume  of  a  footman;  to  increase  the  resemblance,  he 
fastened  his  fetters  to  his  thigh,  and  then,  with  that  violent  haste 
whioh  suited  his  own  purpose,  and  appeared  very  well  to  suit  the 
pufpose  of  a  messenger  from  some  family  afflicted  with  a  sudden 
illness,  he  proceeded  to  knock  up  the  people  of  Saintonge,  '^  in- 
quiring for  the  said  physician  and  apothecary,  of  whom  he  had 
remembered  the  names.  But  in  doing  this,  he  'went  to  knock  at 
several  doors  belonging  to  his  g^atest  enemies,  and  among  others 
at  the  door  of  a  counsellor  who  employed  all  diligence  next  morn- 
ing to  get  news  of  him,  and  promised  fifty  dollars  on  the  part  of 
the  grand-vicar,  named  Selliere,  to  him  by  whose  means  the  said 
Eobin  should  be  taken." 
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Brother  Robin,  howeyer,  had  met  with  the  success  he  deserved ; 
he  had  found  "  refuge  in  a  house,  and  was  from  thence,  in  the 
tame  hour,  conducted  out  of  the  town."  Probably  the  physician 
or  apothecary  had  an  educated  sympathy  with  the  Reformers, 
and  answered  the  trust  placed  in  his  generosity  by  Brother  Robin, 
trotting  out  with  him  in  his  disguise  of  footman,  as  with  a  person 
by  whom  he  had  been  summoned  to  an  urgent  case.  Subsequent 
SQspicion  neyer  would  be  fastened  on  so  common-place  an  incident. 
This  escape  of  Brother  Robin,  in  August,  1546,  was  an  event 
oyer  which  Palissy  no  doubt  rejoiced  abundantly ;  he  styles  it  '*  an 
admirable  accident."  The  companions  who  remained  in  prison, 
and  made  no  endeavour  to  escape,  were  bumf  during  the  same 
month ;  <<  one  in  the  town  of  Xaintes,  and  the  other  at  Libourne, 
because  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaux  had  fled  thither  by  reason  of 
the  plague,  which  was  then  in  the  town  of  Bourdeaux."  This  in- 
cidental mention  of  a  Parliament  ejected  by  the  plague,  reminds 
us  duly  of  another  feature  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Bodies  were 
plagued  nearly  as  much  as  souls. 

Purses  were  also  plagued,  those  which  were  naturally  slender  in 
tbdr  constitution  being  always  first  to  suffer.  It  was  at  this  time, 
Palissy  tells  us,  that  '^  the  bishop,  or  his  counsellors,  resolved  upon 
a  trick  and  stratagem  extremely  subtle ;  for  having  obtained  some 
order  from  the  king,  for  the  cutting  down  of  a  great  number  of 
forests  which  were  around  this  town,  nevertheless,  because  many 
found  their  recreation  in  the  woods  and  pastures  of  the  said 
forests,  they  would  not  permit  that  they  should  be  levelled ;  but 
those,  following  the  Mahometan  artifices,  resolved  to  gain  the 
heart  of  the  people  by  preachings,  and  presents  made  to  the  king's 
party ;  and  sent  into  this  town  of  Xaintes,  and  other  towns  of  the 
diocese,  certain  monks  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  foamed,  slavered, 
twisted  and  twirled  themselves,  making  strange  gestures  and  gri- 
maces, and  all  their  discourses  were  nothing  but  outcry  against 
these  new  Christians;  and  sometimes  they  exalted  their  bishop, 
saying  that  he  was  descended  from  the  precious  blood  of  Mon- 
seigneur  St.  Louis;  and  in  this  way  the  poor  people  patiently 
allowed  their  woods  to  be  cut  down ;  and  the  woods  having  been 
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thus  cut,  there  were  no  more  preachers.     Thus  joa  see  how  the 
possessions  of  people  were  practised  upon,  as  well  as  their  souk." 

While  we  speak  now  of  the  cutting  of  the  forests  round 
Saintonge,  which  took  place  during  this  portion  of  the  life  of  Pa- 
lissy,  it  becomes  fit  that  we  should  regard  Falissy  as  lover  of  tbe 
woods  and  fields,  and  understand  the  spirit  in  which  he  r^;arded 
this  wholesale  destruction.  The  avarice  which  prompted  holders 
of  the  benefices  to  attack  the  forests  in  almost  all  provinces  of 
France,  has  been  illustrated  in  a  previous  chapter.  It  concerns 
us  only  now  to  know  how  Falissy  was  accustomed  to  think,  speak, 
and  write  about  such  things.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  in 
those  days  wood  was  synonymous  with  fuel,  and  France  depended 
upon  forests  for  that  necessary  part  of  civilised  eidstence.  After 
recounting  with  the  fresh  breath  of  a  naturalist  many  of  the 
delights  of  nature,  Falissy  says:^  ''All  these  things  have  made 
me  such  a  lover  of  the  fields,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
no  treasures  in  the  world  so  precious,  or  which  ought  to  be  held  in 
such  great  esteem,  as  the  little  branches  of  trees  and  plants, 
although  they  are  the  most  despised.  I  hold  them  in  more  esteem 
than  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  And  when  I  consider  the  value  of 
the  very  smallest  branch  of  tree  or  thorn,  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
at  the  great  ignorance  of  men,  who  seem,  in  our  day,  to  study  only 
how  to  break  through,  cut  down,  and  destroy  the  beautiful  forests 
which  their  predecessors  had  been  guarding  as  so  predous.  I 
should  not  find  it  wrong  in  them  to  cut  the  forests  down,  if  after- 
wards they  planted  any  portion  of  the  soil ;  but  they  think  not  at 
all  of  times  to  come,  not  considering  the  great  harm  they  are  doing 
to  their  children  in  the  future. 

''  Queidon, — ^And  why  do  you  find  it  so  yi(Tong  ihat  forests 
should  be  cut  down  in  this  manner  ?  There  are  many  bishops, 
cardmaJs,  priories  and  abbeys,  monasteries  and  chapters,  which,  in 
cutting  forests  down,  have  obtained  treble  profit.  First,  they 
have  had  money  for  the  wood,  and  have  given  some  of  it  to 
women,  children,  and  men  also.    Item. — They  have  leased  the 

^  Hecqfte  Veritable,  M,  n.  iii.  This  passage,  with  much  of  its  context,  -will 
he  found  in  the  form  of  a  dislanct  essay  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Book  of  this 
volmne,  there  entiUed  The  Naturalist  looking  out  on  Evil  Days. 
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soil  of  the  said  forests  at  a  rental,  out  of  which  they  have  reaped 
much  money  also  in  entrance-fees.  And  afterwards,  the  labourers 
haye  sown  wheat  and  seeds  every  year,  of  which  wheat  they  have 
had  always  a  good  portion.  You  see,  therefore,  how  much  more 
income  lands  yield  than  formerly  they  yielded.  For  which  reason 
I  cannot  think  that  this  ought  to  be  found  wrong. 

^^n«tc;er.— — I  cannot  enough  detest  such  a  thing,  and  can  call 
it  not  a  fault,  but  a  curse  and  a  misfortune  to  all  France ;  because, 
when  all  the  woods  shall  have  been  levelled,  there  must  be  an  end 
of  all  the  arts,  and  artisans  may  go  and  browse  on  herb  like 
Nebochadnezzar.  I  have  sometimes  attempted  to  put  down  in 
Older  the  arts  that  would  cease,  if  there  came  to  be  an  end  of 
wood ;  but  when  I  had  written  a  great  number  of  them,  I  could 
see  no  way  to  an  end  of  my  writing  ;  and  having  considered  all, 
I  fouod  that  there  was  not  a  single  one  to  be  exercised  without 
wood:  that  all  navigation  and  all  fisheries  must  cease;  and  that 
even  the  birds,  and  several  kinds  of  beasts,  which  nourish  them- 
selres  upon  fruits,  must  migrate  to  another  kingdom,  and  that 
neith^  oxen,  cows,  nor  any  other  bovine  animals,  would  be  of 
wrvioe  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  wood.  I  had  studied  to 
give  you  a  thousand  reasons;  but  this  is  a  philosophy  which, 
when  the  outside  waiters  shall  have  thought  about  it,  they  will 
judge  that  without  wood  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  any  art ;  and 
it  would  even  be  necessary,  if  we  had  no  wood,  for  the  office  of 
^  teeth  to  become  vacant,  and  where  there  is  no  wood,  there  is 
no  need  of  wheat,  nor  any  other  kind  of  grsdn  for  maMog  bread. 

^I  think  it  a  very  strange  thing  that  many  seigneurs  do  not 
compel  their  subjects  to  sow  some  part  of  their  land  with  acorns, 
Uid  other  parts  with  diestnuts,  and  other  parts  with  filberts,  which 
would  be  a  public  good,  and  a  revenue  that  would  grow  while 
they  woe  sleeping.  That  would  be  very  fit  in  many  parts  where 
they  aie  constrained  to  amass  the  excrement  of  oxen  and  cows,  to 
^um  themsdves ;  and  in  other  regions  they  are  obliged  to  warm 
^mselves  and  boil  their  pots  with  straw ;  is  not  this  a  fault  and 
public  ignorance  ?  If  I  were  seigneur  of  such  lands  so  barren  of 
wood,  I  would  oompel  my  tenants  to  sow  trees  in  at  least  a  part 
o^hem.     They  are  much  to  be  pitied;  it  is  a  revenue  which 
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would  come  to  them  while  sleeping ;  and  after  tbey  had  eaten  the 
fruits  of  the  trees,  they  could  be  warmed  by  their  branches  and 
their  trunks." 

Long  afterwards,  France  really  had  become  bo  much  denuded 
of  its  forests,  that  advice  like  that  of  Falissy  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  plantations  had  to  be  promulgated  by  enactments.  ITpoa 
this,  however,  it  is  not  our  province  to  dwell-  Before  we  return 
to  a  relation  of  the  struggles  made  by  Falissy  upon  the  traek  of 
the  enamelled  cup,  we  will  add  one  more  illustroption  of  his  breadth 
of  mind,  by  following  the  clear-sighted  philosopher  into  the  £eldj. 
There  we  shall  see  him  fretted  by  a  state  of  things  whieh  has 
continued  over  a  large  part  of  Europe  ever  since  his  time,  and 
throwing  out  suggestions  which  even  in  England  at  the  present 
day  stand  in  the  front  rank  among  thoughts  connected  with  the 
future  progress  of  humanity.  How  few  must  there  have  been  to 
sympathise  with  this  clear  sense,  among  the  errors  and  confusions 
of  society  three  centuries  ago.  In  days  when  ignorance  nmde 
much  pretension,  how  inattentive  would  ears  he  to  the  philosophy  . 
of  a  poor  potter,  without  Latin  and  Greek,  who  spoke  clear  / 
thoughts  in  his  own  clear,  delightful  way,  but  in  a  way  so  hotuely 
and  so  unassuming,  that  even  among  the  big  words  of  the  nint 
teenth  century  we  almost  need  to  reassure  each  other  that  it  is 
true  philosophy,  high  manly  thought,  which  has  been  written  with 
so  modest  and  so  touching  a  simplicity. 

Palissy  was  struggling  against  difficulty,  and  regarded  with 
contempt  by  his  own  townsmen,  with  just  doubts  about  his  "  com- 
mon sense"  by  his  own  wife.  If  his  sense  had  indeed  been  common, 
let  the  world  judge  whether  France  might  not  have  been  some 
degrees  more  happy.  Falissy  looked  about,  with  his  habituaUy 
shrewd  attention,  in  the  fields. 

"Many,"  he  says,^  "devour  their  income  as  retainers  of  the 
court  in  hectorings,  superfluous  expenses,  as  weU  in  accouta^ments 
as  in  other  things ;  it  would  be  much  more  useful  for  them  to  eat 
onions  with  their  tenants,  and  teach  them  how  to  live  well,  set 
them  good  example,  adjust  their  disputes,  hinder  them  from  ruining 
themselves  with  lawsuits,  plant,  build,  trench,  feed,  sustain,  and, 

'  Recite  Veritable^  M,  iii 
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at  the  requisite  and  necessary  time,  hold  themselves  ready  to  do 
service  to  their  prince  for  the  defending  of  their  country. 

''  I  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  men,  when  I  look  at  the  agri- 
cultaral  implements,  which  ought  to  he  in  more  request  than 
pTecious  hits  of  armour ;  yet  for  all  that,  it  seems  to  certain  strip- 
lings, that  if  they  had  handled  any  implement  of  agriculture,  they 
would  have  been  dishonoured  by  it ;  and  a  gentleman,  however 
poor  he  may  be,  and  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,  would  be  debased  iiv 
his  own  eyes  if  his  hands  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  \. 
a  plough.  \ 

"I  could  wish  that  the  king  had  founded  certain  offices,  estates,  V 

and  honours,  for  all  those  who  should  invent  some  good  and  subtle    .  v^ 

agricultural  tool."  (Three  centuries  ago,  the  spirit  of  this  sugges- 
tion was  three  centuries  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  time  when  it 
was  uttered.)  "  If  it  were  so,  everybody's  mind  would  have  been 
bent  on  achieving  something.  Ingenious  men  were  never  in  de- 
mand at  the  siege  of  a  town,  but  there  were  found  a  few;  and 
precisely  as  you  see  men  despise  the  ancient  modes  of  dress,  they 
would  despise  also  the  ancient  implements  of  agriculture,  and  in 
good  sooth  they  would  invent  better  ones. 

^  Armourers  often  change  the  fashion  of  the  halberds^  swords, 
and  other  harness ;  but  the  ignorance  in  agriculture  is  so  great 
that  it  abides  ever  accustomed  to  one  method;  and  if  the  tools 
were  clumsy  at  their  first  invention,  they  preserve  them  ever 
in  their  clumsiness;  in  one  province,  one  accustomed  fashion  with- 
out any  change;  in  another  province,  another  also  without  ever 
changing. 

"It  is  not  long  since  I  was  in  the  province  of  Beam  and  of 
Bigorre ;  but  in  passing  through  the  fields,  I  could  not  look  at  the 
labourers  without  chafing  within  myself,  seeing  the  clumsiness  of 
their  implements  :  and  why  is  it  that  we  find  no  well-born  youth, 
^ho  studies  as  much  to  invent  tools  useful  to  his  labourers  as  he 
takes  pains  over  the  cutting  of  his  coat  into  surprising  patterns  ? 
I  cannot  contain  myself  to  talk  over  these  things,  considering  the 
folly  and  the  ignorance  of  men." 

"The  cutting  of  his  coat  into  surprising  patterns"  was  a  task 
wluch  Palissy  just  now  was  spared  the  p^ns  of  undertaking  for 
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himself ;  poverty  looked  at  his  garmentsy  and  was  hard  at  work 
for  him  on  the  hole-making  part — in  those  days  not  a  small  part 
— of  a  tailor's  duty.  From  this  short  wandering  among  the 
wealth  of  Bernard's  mind,  we  must  return  now  to  the  worldly 
wretchedness  that  he  endured  at  home,  and  to  his  unrelated  ex- 
ertions in  that  lahour  which  had  yet  to  find  success,  and  earn  its 
fair  requital  from  the  world. 


/ 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

PALISST  BECOMES  A  POTTEE. 


Beekabd  Palisst,  plunged  in  disaster,  nevertheless  had  reason 
to  he  sure  that  he  had  discovered  the  profitable  art  of  which  he 
had  been  for  the  last  six  Gt  seven  years  in  search.  Highi  as  his 
faith  then  was  in  himself,. the  faith  of  other  men  in  him  had  ne?er 
been  so  weak  as  at  that  most  critical  point  in  his  whole  struggle. 
His  assault  upon  the  floors  and  tables,  reasonable  and  judicious  as 
undoubtedly  it  was^  had  suffered  judgment  at  the  hands  of  all  bis 
neighbours.  The  result  of  that  act,  as  it  concerned  himself,  had 
been,  that  he  had  produced  some  melting  of  his  enamel  over  the 
common  household  jars  which  he  had  purchased ;  they  were 
whitened.  Family  and  friends  might  cry  that  he  was  mad,  but 
he  had  gained  the  desired  knowledge,  and  the  difficulty  now  was, 
overwhelmed  with  poverty,  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  One 
question,  too,  he  had  to  put  to  himself,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
— "  How  will  you  feed  your  family,  and  buy  whatever  things  are 
requisite  to  pass  over  the  four  or  five  months  which  must  elapse 
before  you  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  your  labour  ?  Then,"  he 
says,  "  when  I  was  thus  seized  with  sorrow,  and  debating  in  my 
spirit,  hope  gave  me  a  little  courage."  The  man  of  genius  who 
hopes  and  strives  will  never  be  defeated  in  his  efforts  to  achieve 
whatever  man  can  do. 

Bernard  believed  firmly  that  the  next  batch  he  baked  would 
begin,  for  him  and  his,  the  long-postponed  repayment  for  their  toil 
and  suffering.     Comparatively  ignorant  as  he  then  was  of  clays,  it 
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had  oecupied  him  on  the  previous  occasioa  seven  months  to  mould 
his  vessels.  It  would  be  braving  death — and  not  indeed  his  own, 
bat  that  of  his  children — ^to  prolong  so  tediously  the  struggle  while 
they  all  lay  ground  under  the  heel  of  want.  Therefore,  he  tells 
08,  ^'  more  prompdy  to  cause  to  appear  the  secret  which  I  had 
discovered  of  the  white  enamel,  I  took  a  common  potter  and  gave 
him  certain  drawings,  in  order  that  he  might  make  vessels  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  own  designs ;  and  whilst  he  made  these  things, 
I  occupied  myself  over  some  medallions."  These  medaUions,  pro- 
bably, were  figures  in  reHef  of  natural  objects  which  he  proposed 
to  enamel  and  to  paint ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  copies  of 
some  of  the  Boman  coins  and  curiosities  which  were  continually 
bdng  dug  up  in  the  town  of  Saintes,  rich,  as  I  have  shown 
aheady,  in  antiquities.  ^^  But  this,"  adds  Bernard,  ^'  was  a  pitiable 
thing.** 

Indeed  it  was.     Hope  gave  him  courage  to  take  a  step  which 
his  wife  must  have  pronounced  rash,  and  over  which  she  must 
have  g^eved  abundantly.     He  was  imable  to  feed  his  children 
with  his  own  resources,  he  was  falling  into  debt,  and  he  engaged 
now  an  assistant  in  the  labours  which  seemed  destined  to  work  out 
his  ruin.     The  wages  he  engaged  to  pay  the  potter  whom  he 
hired,  he  expected  confidently  to  draw  out  of  his  furnace;  he  could 
not  maintain  him  in  his  house.     His  wife  could  not  spare  food 
enough ;  and  if  she  had  been  able,  would  have  givei^to  the  accom- 
plice of  her  husband,  both  before  and  after  meat,  a  grace  that 
would  not  have  assisted  his  digestion.     It  is  curious  that  there 
ooold  be  found  at  that  time  an  innkeeper  in  Saintes — but  such  a 
man  was  found^ — ^who  gave  the  potter  all  his  meals,  and  lodged 
him  for  six  months,  putting  the  cost  down  to  the  account  of  Ber- 
nard Falissy.     Bernard,  however,  had  in  him  a  purity  of  spirit 
which  must  have  inspired  many  men  with  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity, who  had  but  small  faith  in  his  judgment,  and  muj;ual 
good-will  towards  the  new  religion  may  have  formed  a  bond  be- 
tween himself  and  the  confiding  publican. 

They  laboured  for  six  months,  during  which  time  the  potter 
worked  from  the  designs  supplied  to  him  by  Palissy.     Then, 
I  ^  Diicourt  AdmirabUs,  p.  282,  and  for  what  follows. 
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-when  there  was  no  more  need  of  the  potter's  services,  he  had  to 
he  discharged,  and  of  course  waited  for  his  wages.  Bernard  had 
an  empty  pocket,  and  well-nigh  an  empty  house  ;  there  remained 
little  to  strip,  except  his  person  ;  so  when  the  potter  went,  says 
Palissy,  "  for  want  of  money,  I  was  forced  to  give  part  of  my 
clothes  for  wages." 

Being  left  alone,  he  had  to  make  an  improved  furnace.  ^  Then,** 
he  tells  us,  ''  hecause  I  had  not  any  materials  for  the  erection  of 
my  furnace,  I  hegan  to  take  down  that  which  I  had  huilt  after  the 
manner  of  the  glass-workers,  in  order  to  use  the  materials  again. 
Then,  hecause  the  said  furnace  had  heen  so  strongly  heated  for 
six  days  and  nights,  the  mortar  and  the  hrick  in  it  were  liquefied 
and  vitrified  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  loosening  the  masonry,  I 
had  my  fingers  hruised  and  cut  in  so  many  places,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  eat  my  pottage  with  my  fingers  wrapped  in  rags.^ 

''When  I  had  pulled  down  the  said  furnace,  it  was  requisite  to 
build  the  other,  which  was  not  done  without  much  difficulty; 
since  I  had  to  fetch  for  myself  the  water,  and  the  mortar,  and  the 
stone,  without  any  aid  and  without  any  repose.  This  done,  I 
submitted  the  before-named  work  to  the  first  baking,  and  then, 
by  borrowing,  or  in  other  ways,  I  found  means  to  obtain  materials 
for  making  the  enamel  for  the  covering  of  the  ssdd  work,  which 
turned  out  well  from  the  first  baking ;  but  when  I  had  bought 
the  said  materials,  there  followed  a  labour  for  me  which  appeared 
to  bafiSe  all  my  wits ;  for,  after  I  had  wearied  myself  through 
several  days  in  pounding  and  calcining  my  chemicals,  I  had  to 
grind  them,  without  any  aid,  in  a  hand-mill  which  it  usually  re- 
quired two  strong  men  to  turn :  the  desire  which  I  had  to  suc- 
ceed in  my  enterprise  made  me  do  things  which  I  should  have  es- 
teemed impossible.  When  the  said  colours  were  ground,  I  covered 
all  my  vessels  and  medallions  with  the  said  enamel;  then,  having 
put  and  arranged  them  all  within  the  furnace,  I  began  to  make 
the  fire,  thinking  to  draw  out  of  my  furnace  three  or  four  hundred 
livres,  and  continued  the  said  fire  until  I  had  some  sign  and  hope 

*  "  In  France,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  forks  even  at  court  were 
entirely  new," — Beckmcm's  Hist  of  Inventions, 
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of  my  enamels  being  melted,  and  of  my  furnace  being  in  good 
order."! 

This  time  Palissy  was  right  in  all  his  calculations;  his  furnace 
was  80  much  improved,  and  his  enamel  so  correctly  mixed,  that 
one  day  was  sufficient  for  the  melting.  But  a  mischance  had 
happened  upon  which  he  had  not  calculated,  and  thus  he  tells 
ns  thaty  <'  the  next  day,  when  I  came  to  draw  out  my  work,  having 
previously  removed  the  fire,  my  sorrows  and  distresses  were  so 
abundantly  augmented  that  I  lost  all  countenance/' 

The  enamel  was  right,  the  furnace  was  right,  but  the  whole 
work  was  spoilt.  The  elaborate  designs,  the  play  of  Bernard's 
bncy  as  an  artist  for  six  months, — the  debt  incurred  for  mainte- 
nance and  wag^s  of  the  potter,  who  had  wrought  his  fancy  out 
npon  the  clay,-^the  hands  wounded  with  labour  at  the  furnace,-—' 
the  money  begged  and  borrowed  to  buy  chemicals, — the  weeks  of 
dmdgery  in  grinding,  the  hope  and  self-denial  of  eight  months,— 
an  led  to  '^  sorrow  and  distresses  so  abundantly  augmented."  Yet 
the  enamel  was  right,  and  the  fire  was  effectual,  and  all  Bernard's 
speculations  had^  been  perfectly  fulfilled*  Why,  then,  was  all  his 
labour  lost  ? 

^  It  was  because  the  mortar  of  which  I  had  built  my  furnace 
had  been  full  of  flints,  which,  feeling  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  (at 
the  same  time  that  my  enamels  had  begun  to  liquefy),  burst  into 
several  pieces,  making  a  variety  of  cracks  and  explosions  within 
the  said  furnace.  Then,  because  the  splinters  of  the  ffint  struck 
against  my  work,  the  enamel,  which  was  already  liquefied  and 
converted  into  a  glutinous  matter,  retained  4;he  said  flints,  and 
held  them  attached  on  all  sides  of  my  vessels  and  medallions, 
which,  except  for  that,  would  have  been  beautiful."  Palissy  says 
hot  a  few  touching  words  about  his  grief :  ^'  Then  I  was  more 
concerned  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  without  cause,  for  my  fur- 
OBce  cost  me  more  than  twenty-six  gold  dollars.  I  had  borrowed 
the  wood  and  the  chemicals,  and  so  had  borrowed  part  of  my  hope 
of  food  in  making  the  said  work.  I  had  held  my  creditors  in  hope 
that  they  would  be  paid  out  of  the  money  which  would  proceed 

'  JDucoun  Admirdblei,  pp.  282-285,  for  this  and  for  wliat  follows. 
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&DIQ  the  pieces  made  in  the  smd  furnace,  which  was  the  reason 
TV  hy  aeyeral  began  to  hasten  to  me  after  the  morning  when  I  was 
to  commence  the  drawing  of  the  batch/' 

Palissy  had  referred  all  things  to  this  day,  which  was  to  hare 
e?ct Heated  him  from  his  embarrassment  and  misery.  The  poor  are 
always  promise-breakers.  The  rich  man,  if  one  expectation  fkils, 
is  able  to  Ml  back  on  his  reserves.  The  poor  man,  when  he  is  in 
debt,  compelled  to  pay  his  expectations  out  as  promises,  has  fifty 
bri>keQ  promises  charged  at  his  door  for  every  unforeseen  mis- 
chance that  baulks  his  foresight.  Palissy  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  misadventure  which  made  the  long-anticipated  day  of  his  de- 
Jiverance,  the  day  of  his  descent  into  new  depths  of  sorrow.  He 
had  expected  three  or  four  hundred  livres.  '<  I  received,"  he  says, 
"  nothing  but  shame  and  confusion ;  for  my  pieces  were  all  be- 
itrewn  with  little  morsels  of  flint,  that  were  attached  so  firmly  to 
each  vessel,  and  so  combined  with  the  enamel,  that  when  one 
passed  the  hand  over  it,  the  said  flints  cut  like  razors.  And  al- 
tliDugh  the  work  was  in  this  way  lost,  there  were  still  some  wlio 
ivciuld  buy  it  at  a  mean  price ;  but,  because  that  would  have  heea 
a  decrying  and  abasing  of  my  honour,  I  broke  in  pieces  the  entiie 
batch  from  the  said  furnace,  and  lay  down  in  melancholy — ^not 
without  cause,  for  I  had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  my  family. 
1  had  nothing  but  reproaches  in  the  house ;  in  placie  of  consola- 
tion^ they  gave  me  maledictions.  My  neighbours,  who  had  heard 
of  this  afi*air,  said  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  fool,  and  that  I  might 
have  had  more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that  I  had  broken ; 
and  all  this  talk  was  brought  to  mingle  with  my  grief." 

'^  And  all  this  talk  was  brought  to  mingle  with  my  grief!"  If 
one  could  sketch  a  scene  like  this  with  the  pencil  of  a  master,  it 
would  make  a  goodly  picture.  The  dilapidated  outhouse,  its 
breaches  rudely  filled  up  with  green  boughs ;  Palissy  grand  in  his 
own  grief,  tattered  in  dress,  with  a  litter  of  beautifril  vases,  caps, 
ixiTLHj  and  medallions,  the  products  of  his  rich  taste  and  fimcy, 
broken  at  his  feet ;  the  angry  creditors ;  the  village  gossips  pour- 
ing their  much  talk  over  his  bowed  spirit ;  his  thin,  pale  childreoa 
crouching,  wondering,  about ;  his  lean  wife — ^God  forgave  her  on 
the  instant — pouring  on  him  maledictions,  ignorant  or  careless 
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how  his  heart  would  open  in  that  hour  of  anguish  to  receive  one 
syllable  of  woman's  consolation. 

Palissy  retired  into  his  chamber,  and  lay  down  upon  his  hed« 
He  had  done  well  to  break  his  vessels.  His  skill  as  an  artist,  and 
his  really  discovered  secret  of  the  white  enamel,  placed  before  him 
a  wide  field  for  ambition.  He  meant  to  produce  costly  articles  of 
luxury,  and  he  could  not  afford,  because  the  flints  had  speckled 
them,  to  hurt  his  future  reputation  by  sending  his  rich  creations 
into  the  world  at  the  price  of  well- side  pitchers.  Princes  were  to 
be  his  paymasters.  But  he  had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  his 
&mily.  His  wife  could  not  forget  that ;  and  he  might  have  had 
more  than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that  he  had  broken. 

If  the  wife  could  have  seen  and  understood  the  spirit  of  her 
husband,  she  would  have  followed  his  melancholy  step  when  he 
withdrew  to  the  recesses  of  his  chamber. 

Confusion,  shame,  melancholy,  grief,  Palissy  connects  with  this 
event;  but  he  has  never  named  the  word  despair.  He  retired 
from  the  discussions  of  his  neighbours,  missing  painfully  the  con- 
sohtion  of  his  wife ;  but  he  retired  to  have  his  own  discussion  in 
himself,  to  ascertain  in  peace  what  was  his  present  duty.  We 
have  already  seen  enough  of  Bernard  Palissy  to  know  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  bow  his  head,  and  own  that  he  is  vanquished  by  the 
most  imperious  of  difficulties.  After  experiencing  this  last  severe 
rebuff,  Palissy  withdrew  into  his  chamber;  and  there,  he  says, 
"when  I  had  remained  some  time  upon  the  bed,  and  had  consi- 
^red  within  myself,  that  if  a  man  should  fall  into  a  pit,  his  duty 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  get  out  again" — a  very  simple  rule, 
which  all  men  have  not  strength  enough  to  follow ;  they  often  die 
whUe  they  are  waiting  to  be  pulled  out—"  I,"  Palissy  adds,  "  being 
^  like  case,  set  myself  to  make  some  paintings,  and  in  various 
'wys  I  took  pains  to  recover  a  little  money." 

That  is  to  say,  he  .tranquilly  abandoned  his  experiments,  while 
he  devoted  himself  for  a  short  time  wholly  to  the  repair  of  his 
honsehold  fortunes.  People  thought  him  a  good  painter,  and  as 
he  had  by  no  means  glutted  his  market  lately  in  that  character,  he 
probably  found  it  not  difficult  to  sell  the  sketches  that  he  made. 
About  their  price  he  was  not  at  all  proud  or  particular.     He  drew 
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from  nature  with  minute  accuracy,  and  was  yersed  in  the  commoa 
details  of  a  painter's  art ;  hut  his  genius  had  dwelt  upon  the  works 
of  masters,  and  he  thought,  therefore,  hut  little  of  his  own.  People, 
he  said,  ^'  thought  him  a  better  painter  than  he  was." 

Ha?iDg  paid  just  attention  to  these  things,  and  with,  perhaps, 
about  a  year^a  toil  having  revived  some  of  the  gloss  on  his  esta- 
blishmentj  and  earned  a  little  money  in  reserve^  Palissy  was  at 
leiaure  to  resume  his  enterprise.  ^'  I  said  within  myself,  that  my 
losses  and  hazards  were  all  past,  and  there  was  no  longer  anything 
to  binder  me  from  making  g^od  pieces ;  and  I  betook  myself  (as 
before)  to  labour  in  the  same  art." 

The  date  at  which  this  narrative  now  stands  is  the  year  1549. 
A  king  of  France  died  at  about  the  time  when  Palissy  was  tearing 
up  \m  floon,  and  Francis  the  First  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Henry  the  Second.  In  the  year  1549,  Palissy  was  about  forty 
years  old,  and  bis  labour  to  invent  enamelled  ware  had  been  spread 
over  a  period  of  some  eight  years.  It  cost  him  eight  years  more, 
but  the  worst  portion  of  his  toil  was  over.^  Palissy  had  now  only 
to  learn  the  temper  of  his  clays,  and  buy  with  experience  a  know- 
ledge of  those  numerous  mishaps  which  practical  potters  only  can 
appreciate,  and  against  which,  in  those  days  of  rude  appliances, 
incessant  watchfulness  was  needed.  The  mishaps,  at  first,  were 
lamentably  frequent.  The  very  next  batch  of  vessels  with  which 
Palissy  endeavoured  to  redeem  his  credit,  and  for  which  he  built 
another  furnace,  carefully  eschewing  flints,  was  lost  as  unexpect- 
edly as  its  predecessor,  **  for  there  occurred  an  accident  of  which  I 
hdd  not  thought ;  for  the  vehemence  of  the  flame  of  fire  had  car- 
ried a  quantity  of  ashes  against  my  pieces ;  so  that  in  those  parts 
which  had  been  touched  by  the  ashes,  my  vessels  were  rough  and 
ill  polished ;  because  the  enamel,  being  liquefied,  had  united  with 
the  s&id  ashes.  In  spite  of  all  these  losses,  I  remained  in  hope  of 
remounting  in  fortune  by  the  said  art ;  for  I  caused  to  be  made, 
by  certain  potters,  a  large  number  of  earthen  lanterns,  to  contain 
my  vessels  when  I  put  them  in  the  furnace,  in  order  that,  by  means 
of  the  said  lanterns,  my  vessels  might  be  protected  from  the  ash. 

*  Ditcours  Admirdbles,  pp.  286,  287. 
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The  inyention  proyed  a  good  one,  and  has  served  me  to  the  pre- 
sent day." 

During  the  next  two  years  Palissy  prospered  little ;  he  made, 
indeed,  vessels  of  different  colours,  which  kept  house  tolerably, 
and  enabled  him  to  abide  by  his  furnace,  losing  the  greater  part  of 
his  more  ambitious  work  by  various  mischances ;  '^  ^s,  when  I  had 
made  a  batch,  it  might  prove  too  much  baked,  or  another  time 
too  little,  and  all  would  be  lost  in  that  way.  I  was  so  inexpe- 
rienced that  I  could  not  discern  the  too  much,  or  too  little.  One 
time  my  work  was  baked  in  front,  but  not  baked  properly  behind ; 
another  time  I  triod  to  obviate  that,  and  burnt  my  work  behind, 
bat  the  front  was  not  baked  at  all ;  sometimes  it  was  baked  on  the 
right  hand,  and  burnt  on  the  left ;  sometimes  my  enamels  were 
put  on  too  thinly,  sometimes  they  were  too  thick,  which  caused  me 
great  losses ;  sometimes,  when  I  had  in  the  furnace  enamels  dif- 
ferent in  colour,  some  were  burnt  before  the  others  had  melted."^ 

These  difficulties  belonged  to  his  whole  career  as  a  potter,  but, 
of  course,  more  especially  to  the  first  years.  Then  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  choice  and  management  of  clays.  They  differ 
greatly  in  their  nature.  "  Some  are  sandy,  white  and  very  thin, 
aod  for  these  reasons  a  great  fire  is  needed  before  they  are  baked 
properly."  **  There  are  other  kinds  which,  when  they  are  baked, 
whether  in  pottery  or  in  bricks,  it  is  needful  that  the  master  of  the 
work  take  good  heed  in  drawing  his  affair  from  the  furnace,  lest 
it  take  cold ;  and,  what  is  more,  those  who  work  with  it  are  con- 
strained to  stop  all  the  vent-holes  of  their  furnace  as  soon  as  their 
batch  is  baked,  because  if  it  felt  the  very  slightest  wind  in  cooling, 
the  pieces  would  all  turn  out  cracked."  Other  kinds  Palissy  enu- 
merates, and  by  way  of  illustration,  "  once,"  he  says,  "  I  had  col- 
lected some  of  the  earth  of  Poitou,  and  had  laboured  upon  this  for 
the  full  space  of  six  months  before  I  had  my  batch  complete, 
because  the  vessels  that  I  had  made  were  very  elaborate,  and  of  a 
somewhat  high  price.  Now,  in  making  the  said  vessels  of  the 
earth  of  Poitou,  I  made  some  of  them  of  the  earth  of  Xaintonge, 
on  which  I  had  worked  for  some  years  before,  and  was  sufficiently 

'  Diicown  AdmirahUs,  p.  286. 
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'*  From  the  treatise  De8  Terres  Argiles  (IHscours  Admirdbles,  pp.  —  . 
much  of  -which  will  be  found  translated  in  the  Appendix,  under  the  title  o» 
''  The  Potter's  Clay."  The  other  words  of  Palissy  used  in  this  chapter  arc 
from  L'Art  de  Terre,  which,  under  title  of  "  The  Artist  in  Earth,"  will  als^  t^ 
foTmd  complete  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  II. 
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experienced  in  tlie  degree  of  the  fire  which  was  needed  by  the  said  j 
earth.  And  thinking  that  all  earths  might  bake  at  a  like  degree,  I  | 
baked  my  work  which  was  earth  of  Poitou,  among  that  of  earth  of  i 
Xabtonge,  which  caused  me  a  great  loss ;  inasmuch  as  the  work  1 
in  the  earth  of  Xaintonge  being  baked  sufficiently,  I  thought  that  J 
tho  other  work  would  be  so  too ;  but  when  I  came  to  enamel  my  | 
vessels,  those  feeling  the  moisture,  it  was  an  unpleasant  joke  for 
mc ;  because  as  many  pieces  as  were  enamelled,  came  to  dissolve  I 
and  fall  to  pieces,  as  a  limestone  would  do  soaked  in  water ;  and  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the  earth  of  Xaintonge  were  baked  j. 
in  tho  same  furnace,  and  at  the  same  degree  ofiieat  as  the  above-  | 
named,  and  turned  out  very  well.  You  see,  then,  how  a  man  who  { 
labours  in  the  art  of  earth  is  always  an  apprentice,  because  of  the  j 
unknown  nature  of  the  diversities  of  earth."  ^  | 

^"^  Then,  because  my  enamels  did  not  work  well  together  on  the 
same  thing,  I  was  deceived  many  times ;  whence  I  derived  always      i 
vexation  and  sorrow.     Nevertheless,  the  hope  that  I  had  caused 
me  to  proceed  with  my  work  so  like  a  man,  that  often  to  amuse      < 
peftple  who  came  to  see  me,  I  did  my  best  to  laugh,  although 
within  me  all  was  very  sad."  i 

Great  strength  of  body  must  have  enabled  Palissy  to  endure,  in  ; 
addition  to  privation  and  distress,  the  intense  toil  to  which  he  sub- 
jected himself  in  the  prosecution  of  his  struggles.  But  his  phy-  J 
sical  frame  bore  strong  marks  of  the  contest.  "  I  was  for  the  j 
apace  of  ten  years,"  he  says,  "  so  wasted  in  my  person,  that  there  | 
WQS  no  form  nor  prominence  of  muscle  on  my  arms  or  legs ;  also,  \ 
the  said  legs  were  throughout  of  one  size,  so  that  the  garters  with 
which  I  tied  my  stockings,  were  at  once,  when  I  walked,  down 
upon  my  heels,  with  the  stockings  too.  I  often  walked  about  the 
fields  of  Xaintes  considering  my  miseries  and  weariness,  fuid, 
above  all  things,  that  in  my  own  house  I  could  have  no  peace,  nor 
do  anything  that  was  considered  good.      I  was  despised  and 
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mocked  by  alL'*^  More  than  once  breaks  out  this  yearning  for 
domestic  love,  so  simply,  with  so  quaint  a  pathos,  that  we  some- 
times half  wonder  how  a  man  so  loveable  could  be  denied  the 
consolation  of  domestic  sympathy.  But  it  is  nothing  strange ;  it 
would  have  been  more  strange  had  he  been  mated  with  a  wife  as 
capable  as  he  himself  was  of  endurance.  A  little  figure  of  a 
woman  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  modelled  by  Palissy  when  he 
had  become  a  potter,  has  been  thought  by  some  to  represent  his 
wife.  Designed  like  all  his  other  works  in  exact  fidelity  to  nature, 
it  at  least  represents  a  woman  of  the  provinces,  dressed  as  his  wife 
would  have  been  dressed,  and  a  baby  in  such  swaddling-clothes  as 
his  own  infants  must  have  worn.  I  therefore  insert  here  a  copy 
of  the  figuline,  which  is  called  by  some,  what  it  can  by  no  possi- 
Wity  be,  the  Nurse  of  Francis  I. ;  by  others,  who;  I  think]  are  in 
the  right, — 


THE  WIFE  OF  PALISST.2 

She  was  afflicted  with  more  grief  than  I  have  named ;  her 

'  Tiwxmn  Admrn^ks,  pp.  287,  288. 

*  From  the  Detcrtptum  Methodique  du  Musee  Ceramique  de  Sevres^  par  MM.  A. 
Biongniart  et  D.  Biocreux-    Plate  xxxv.  fig.  6. 
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family  was  large,  but  death  had  removed  six  of  her  children.  In 
one  of  his  treatises,^  speaking  of  wormwood,  Palissy  says,  "  Before 
I  knew  the  value  of  the  said  herb,  the  worms  caused  me  the  death 
of  six  children,  as  we  discovered  both  by  having  caused  their 
bodies  to  be  opened,  and  by  their  frequently  passing  from  the 
moutbf  and  when  they  were  near  death  the  worms  passed  also  by 
the  nostrils.  The  districts  of  Xaintonge,  Gascony,  Agen,  Quercy, 
and  the  parts  towards  Toulouse  are  very  subject  to  the  said 
worms," 

It  Is  very  characteristic  that  Palissy  should  not  have  rested 
fEtbfied  until  he  had  assured  himself,  by  causing  a  post  mortem 
inspeetion,  of  the  reason  of  his  children's  death.  These  deaths 
concern  us  now  as  representing  to  Bernard  and  his  wife  an 
additional  large  source  of  pain ;  the  wife  might  well  be  dulled  in 
Bpirit,  might  easily  be  broken  down  into  a  scold,  by  poverty  and 
sorrow. 

Just  ntyyr  1  spoke  of  the  dilapidated  outhouse  in  which  the  fiir- 
naces  of  Palissy  were  built.  It  was,  of  coiwse,  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  his  work  that  his  furnaces  should  be  protected 
from  the  wind  and  rain  ;  but  to  get  such  protection  was  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  matter.  Since  there  could  be  no  space  for  a 
furnace  in  any  room  of  a  small  suburban  house,  Palissy  had  to 
make  not  only  a  furnace  but  a  shed ;  and  the  amateur  roofing  of 
a  man  who  had  no  money  to  buy  materials,  was  of  a  character 
extremely  trying  to  the  temper  of  his  wife.  At  first  he  borrowed 
laths  and  tiles — his  clumsy  work  soon  fell  into  decay;  the  wind 
and  ram  spoilt  more  than  half  of  it;  protection  was  essential, 
means  of  getting  it  in  the  usual  way  did  not  exist,  and  Palissy 
was  glad  to  patch  his  shed  in  a  rude  manner  with  green  boughs 
and  sticks,  until  he  could  afford  a  little  money  upon  more  effectual 
contrivances.  These  shiftings  and  changes,  of  course,  fell  under 
the  judgment  of  the  entire  population  of  judicious  neighbours. 
In  a  provincial  town  with  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  every 
man  u  plagued  with  ofiicious  neighbours  to  the  number  of  about 
nine  tlmusand,  nine  hundred,  and  ninety-nine.  Then, — ^when  the 
holes  in  his  outhouse,  on  a  rainy,  windy  night,  were  letting  in 
^  Des  Sels  Divers,    At  p.  172  of  the  Discows  AdmirabUs. 
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such  blasts  as  promised  the  destruction  of  some  costly  work, — 
Palissy  did  not  comfort  his  wife  greatly  by  awakening  her  with  the 
noise  he  made  in  wrenching  off  perhaps  her  bedroom  door ;  which, 
for  want  of  other  material,  he  was  obliged  to  use,  at  one  of  his 
critical  moments,  for  the  patching  of  his  ruinous  outbuilding.  The 
wife  had  not  enough  philosophy  to  feel  that  doors,  and  tables,  and 
house-nails,  were  such  accidents  of  life  as  could  be  parted  with 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  intellectually  high ;  an  object,  even 
in  a  worldly  sense,  worth  many  doors,  and  nails,  and  tables. 
Every  day  she  went  out  telling  new  distresses  to  her  neighbours 
in  the  town  ;  and  every  night  when  Palissy  came  up  to  bed,  per- 
haps arousing  her  long  after  midnight,  cold,  wet  through,  and 
stupid  with  work,  she  administered  to  him  the  wholesome  cordial 
of  a  curtain-lecture.  We  will  let  Palissy  state  his  own  case  in  the 
matter,  and  then  let  women  of  England  judge  whether  they  would 
not,  to  a  woman,  have  resented  his  behaviour. 

"  I  had  another  affliction,  allied  with  the  before  named,  which 
was  that  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  winds,  and  rains,  and  droppings, 
spoilt  the  largest  portion  of  my  work  before  I  baked  it ;  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  borrow  carpentry,  laths,  tiles,  and  nails,  to  make 
shift  with.     Then,  very  often  having  nothing  wherewith  to  build, 
I  was  obliged  to  make  shift  with  green  boughs  and  sticks.     Then 
again,  when  my  means  augmented,  I  undid  what  I  had  done,  and 
brnlt  a  little  better ;  which  caused  some  artisans,  as  hosiers,  shoe- 
makers, sergeants,  and  notaries,  a  knot  of  old  women — all  those, 
without  regarding  that  my  art  could  not  be  exercised  without 
much  space,  said  that  I  did  nothing  but  boggle,  and  blamed  me 
for  that  which  should  have  touched  their  pity,  since  I  was  forced 
to  use  things  necessary  for  my  house  to  build  the  conveniences 
which  my  art  required ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  incitement  to  the 
said  mockeries  proceeded  from  those  of  my  own  house,  who  would 
have  had  me  work  without  appliances — ^a  thing  more  than  unrea- 
sonable.    Then,  the  more  the  matter  was  unreasonable,  the  more 
extreme  was  my  affliction.     I  have  been  for  several  years,  when, 
without  the  means  of  covering  my  furnaces,  I  was  every  night  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rain  and  winds,  without  receiving  any  help,  aid, 
or  consolation,  except  from  the  owls  that  screeched  on  one  side, 
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and  the  dogs  that  howled  upon  the  other;  sometimes  there  would 
arise  winds  and  storms,  which  blew  in  such  a  manner  up  and  down 
my  furnaces,  that  I  was  constrained  to  quit  the  whole  with  loss  of 
mj labour ;  and  seyeral  times  have  found  that,  having  quitted  all,  and 
haying  nothing  dry  upon  me  because  of  the  rains  which  had  falleD, 
I  would  go  to  bed  at  midnight,  or  near  dawn,^  dressed  like  a  man 
who  has  been  dragged  through  all  the  puddles  in  the  town,  and 
turning  thus  to  retire,  I  would  walk  rolling,  without  a  candle, 
falling  to  one  side  and  the  other  like  a  man  drunk  with  wine,  filled 
with  great  sorrows,  inasmuch  as,  having  laboured  long,  I  saw  my 
labour  wasted ;  then,  retiring  in  this  manner,  soiled  and  drenched, 
I  have  found  in  my  chamber  a  second  persecution  worse  than  the 
first,  which  causes  me  to  marvel  now  that  I  was  not  consumed 
with  suffering."  2 

Worse  than  wind  and  rain  and  ruin,  was  the  want  of  a  wife's 
sympathy  in  those  hours  of  fatigue  and  suffering ;  but  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  any  British  matron  who  is  shocked  at  the  behaviour 
of  the  wife  of  Palissy.  '  She  had  not  her  husband's  courage  for  a 
journey  among  thorns ;  and  truly,  there  are  few  men  who,  for  any 
object,  would  have  courage  to  go  far  through  such  a  thicket  as 
that  from  which  we  now  discover  Palissy  at  length  emerging. 

It  occupied  him  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  teach  himself  by 
his  own  genius,  without  aid  from  without,  the  fiiU  perfection  he 
attained  in  the  moulding  and  enamelling  of  ornamental  potteiy- 
During  the  last  eight  of  these,  however, — ^more  especially  during 
the  last  six, — ^he  produced  many  things  in  his  vocation  as  a  potter 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  family  in  tolerable  comfort.  At 
the  tenth  year  he  might  have  stopped  and  rested  comfortably  on 
his  profitable  knowledge,  but  Palissy  never  did  stop,  he  never  did 
account  himself  to  have  attained  an  end ;  to  the  eye  of  his  genius 
there  lay  always  before  every  range  of  thought  a  long  vista  of 
almost  infinite  improvement.  Palissy  was  at  no  time  satisfied 
with  his  attainments :  no  man  with  a  grain  of  true  philosophy 

*  The  reader  will  remember  Beza^s  wonder  that  Calvin  should  have  studied 
until  midnight  The  night  of  work,  the  retirement  at  midnight,  or  *'  no*' 
dawn,"  contrasted  more  strongly  then  than  it  now  does  with  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

«  JDiacours  AchnirdUes,  pp.  289,  290. 
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within  him  ever  yet  has  been  self-satisfied.  After  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years,  Palissy  took  heart  to  call  himself  a  potter;  but  he  still 
Isboured  ever  to  advance  in  his  own  art,  still  spent  a  large  part  of 
ilia  earnings  m  experiments  and  labours,  tending  to  a  point  of  ex- 
cellence not  yet  attained.  The  sixteen  years  formed  his  appren- 
ticeship. '^  I  blundered,"  he  says,^  ^'  for  the  space  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.  When  I  had  learnt  to  guard  against  one  danger, 
there  came  another,  about  which  I  had  not  thought.  During 
tbi^  time  I  made  several  furnaces,  which  caused  me  great  losses 
before  I  understood  the  way  to  heat  them  equally.  At  last  I 
found  means  to  make  several  vessels  of  different  enamels,  inter- 
mixed in  the  manner  of  jasper.  That  fed  me  for  several  years ; 
but,  while  feeding  upon  these  things,  I  sought  always  to  work 
onward  with  expenses  and  disbursements — as  you  know  that  I  am 
doing  still.^  When  I  had  discovered  how  to  make  my  Rustic 
Pieces,  I  was  in  greater  trouble  and  vexation  than  before;  for 
hayiiig  made  a  certain  number  of  rustic  basins,  and  having  put 
tbem  to  bake,  my  enamels  turned  out,  some  beautiful  and  well 
melttid,  others  ill  melted;  others  were  burnt,  because  they  were 
composed  of  different  materials,  that  were  fusible  in  different 
de^grees — ^the  green  of  the  lizards  was  burnt  before  the  colour  of 
the  serpents  was  melted ;  and  the  colour  of  the  serpents,  lobsters, 
tortoises,  and  crabs,  was  melted  before  the  white  had  attained  any 
beauty.  All  these  defects  caused  me  such  labour  and  heaviness 
oi  spirit,  that  before  I  could  render  my  enamels  fusible  at  the 
same  degree  of  heat,  I  thought  I  should  be  at  the  door  of  ray 
sepulchre." 

k  itranger  to  the  kind  of  ware  produced  by  Palissy  may  fairly 
wonder  what  he  means  by  his  mysterious  allusions  to  the  green  of 
the  lizards,  the  colours  of  the  serpents,  the  enamelled  lobsters, 
tortoises,  and  crabs.  The  pottery  made  by  Bernard  Palissy,  of 
whichf  under  the  name  of  Palissy  ware,  exquisite  specimens  are 
still  ejdsting,  was  of  a  kind  extremely  characteristic  of  its  maker. 
He  wished  to  make  beautiful  things,  but  he  was  a  naturalist,  and 
his  sense  of  beauty  was  his  sense  of  nature.     To  reproduce  upon 

^  Ditcown  Admirabks,  pp.  286,  287. 

*  Some  twenty  years  after  the  ezpiiation  of  his  first  fiixteen. 
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his  ware  the  hright  colours  and  elegaTit  forms  of  plants    and 
animals  over  which  he  had  hung  so  often  with  hia  pencil  in  the 
woods  and  fields, — combining  his  qualities  of  naturalist  and  potter, 
— he  founded  his  reputation  on  the  maoufacture  of  what  he  called 
Rustic  Pieces.     The  title  which  he  took  for  himself  was  that  of 
Worker  in  Earth  and  Inventor  of  Rustic  FigQlines  (small  mo- 
dellings)— Ouvrier  de  Terre  et  Inventeur  des  Kustiques  Figulines- 
These  rustic  figulines  were,  in  fact,  accurate  models  from  life   of 
wild  animals,  reptiles,  plants,  and  other  works  of  nature,  detached  or 
tastefully  combined  as  ornaments  into  the  texture  of  a  vase  or  plate. 
The  rich  fancy  of  Palissy  covered  his  works  with  most  elaborate 
adornment ;  but  his  leaves  and  reptiles^  and  other  "  rustic"  designs j 
are  so  copied  in  form  an"*  colour  vnth  tbe  minute  accuracy  of  a 
naturalist,  that  the  species  c "  each  can  be  determined  accurately. 
There  has  been  found  scarcely  a  fancy  leafj  and  not  one  lizardj 
butterfly,  or  beetle,  not  one  bit  of  nature  transferred  to  the  works 
of  Palissy,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  rocks,  woods,  fields,  rivers, 
and  seas  of  France.^ 

Enough  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  tolls  of  Palissy 
during  his  sixteen  years*  struggle  to  acquire  the  art  of  manu-r 
facturing  enamelled  pottery.  The  close  of  that  period  will  bring 
us  to  the  year  1557,  the  age  of  Palissy  then  being  about  forty* 
eight.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  leave  the  history  of  Palissy 
the  Potter,  to  chronicle  the  toil  of  the  same  active  mind  on  other 
paths  of  progress. 

^  M.  Brongniart  (Traite  des  Arts  Ceramifpi^Sj  tome  H.  p.  66)  saya  of  the 
Palissy  ware,  "  The  natural  objects  which  s^m  placed  upon  this  fayeuce  are 
very  true  in  form  and  colour ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  certain  kaTCs,  they 
have  been  moulded  from  nature.  By  the  choice  he  has  made,  St  is  evident  thsri 
this  potter  was  a  naturalist ;  for  he  had  carefully  observed  foa^il  shells,  and 
,  all  those  with  which  he  has  ornamented  hia  different  piecea,  jltg  the  tertiary 
shells  of  the  Paris  basin,  very  probably  of  Gri^on  and  Its  environs.  The 
fish  are  from  the  Seine ;  the  reptiles  and  plauts  from  the  environs  of  Paris- 
There  is  no  foreign  natural  production  to  be  seen  od  his  wan%."  It  h  not  at  all 
requisite  to  bind  Palissy  to  Paris  for  his  models^  a^  Saintonge  lies  also  upon 
tertiary  clay.  But  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  must 
have  fumi^ed  him  with  many  subjects.  M.  Brongniart  hints  at  &  locality  from 
which  Palissy  got  shells,  because  he  has  distinctly  recognised  many  species  be- 
longing to  the  fauna  of  that  place.  He  names  in  a  note,  Certthium  mutabile, 
Cerithium  lapidorum,  and  Cerithium  tuberculosum  ;  Ampullatia  depressa,  Am^ 
pullaria  spherica;  Turritella  tomata ;  Voluta  tniiJ^icalis ;  Pyrula  levigata  j  Fugus  A 

clavellatus ;  Venericardia  imbricata ;  Venus  Seobinella.  and  Craasatelk  trian-  ' 

gularis,  or  sulcata. 
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To  procure  for  this  discourse  more  ready  comprehension,  we 
shaU  treat  it  in  the  form  of  Dialogue,  in  which  we  will  introduce 
two  persons,  the  one  will  inquire,  the  other  will  reply,  as  follows : 

Treobt. — ^Yott  promised  to  teach  me  the  art  of  Pottery:  and 
when  you  gave  me  so  long  a  discourse  on  the  diversities  of  ar- 
gillaceous earths,  I  was  very  much  pleased,  thinking  that  you  de- 
signed to  show  me  the  whole  of  the  said  art;  but  I  was  quite 
amazed  when,  instead  of  continuing,  you  put  me  off  until  an- 
other time,  in  order  to  make*me  forget  the  affection  that  I  faayc 
to  the  said  art. 
Fkacticz. — ^Do  you  think  that  a  man  of  sound  judgment  would 
dms  yield  up  the  secrets  of  an  art  which  have  cost  much  in  the 
invention?   As  for  me,  I  have  resolved  on  doing  no  such  thing, 
for  I  do  not  know  your  title  to  them. ' 
Thboet. — Then  there  is  no  charity  in  you.     If  you  will  keep 
your  secret  thus  close,  you  will  carry  it  into  the  grave,  and  no- 
body will  get  it ;  so  that  your  end  will  be  accursed :  for  it  is 
mitten,  that  according  as  each  shad  have  received  the  gifts  of 
God,  BO  must  be  distribute  them  to  others:  I  may  conclude 
from  this,  if  you  do  not  teach  what  you  know  of  the  before* 
mentioned  art,  that  you  abuse  the  gifts  of  God. 
Pkactice. — It  is  not  wifli  mj  art,  nor  with  my  secrets,  as  with 
many  others.   I  know  well  that  a  good  remedy  against  a  plague 

*  A  complete  translation  of  the  essay  entitled  VArt  de  Terrtf  in  the  Disoours 
AiaMkB  de  la  Nature  dee  Eaux  et  Fontaines,  &c 
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or  other  pernicious  malady  ought  not  to  be  hidden.  The  se- 
crets of  agriculture  ought  not  to  be  hidden.  The  hazards  and 
dangers  of  navigation  ought  not  to  be  hidden.  The  word  of 
God  ought  not  to  be  hidden.  The  sciences  which  are  the  com- 
mon servants  of  the  whole  republic  ought  not  to  be  hidden. 
But  with  my  art  of  treating  earth,  and  several  other  arts,  it  is 
uot  so.  There  are  several  honourable  inventions  which  are 
polluted  and  despised  through  being  too  common  among  men. 
Also,  several  things  are  exalted  in  the  houses  of  princes  and 
nobles,  which,  if  they  were  common,  would  be  esteemed  no 
more  than  old  kettles.  I  beg  you  to  consider  awhile  our  glasses, 
which,  through  having  been  too  common  among  men,  have 
fallen  to  so  vile  a  price,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
make  them  live  more  sordidly  than  Paris  porters.  -The  occupa- 
tion is  noble,  and  the  men  who  work  at  it  are  nobles ;  but  several 
who  exercise  that  art  as  gentlemen  would  gladly  be  plebeians, 
and  possess  wherewith  to  pay  the  taxes.  Is  it  not  a  misfortune 
that  has  fallen  on  the  glass-workers  of  Perigord,  Limousin, 
Xaintonge,  Angoulmois,  Gascony,  Beam,  and  Bigorre,  where 
glasses  are  so  much  depreciated  that  they  are  sold  and  cried 
through  the  villages,  by  the  same  people  who  cry  old  clothes 
and  old  iron,  in  such  a  manner  that  both  those  who  make  and 
those  who  sell  them  must  work  hard  to  live  ?  Consider  awhile, 
also,  the  enamelled  buttons  (which  are  an  invention  so  polite), 
which  were  at  first  sold  for  three  francs  the  dozen.  Now,  in- 
asmuch as  those  by  whom  they  were  invented  did  not  keep 
their  invention  secret,  in  a  little  while  afterwards  the  greediness 
of  gain,  or  the  poverty  of  persons,  caused  so  large  a  number  to 
be  made,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a  sol  the  dozen ; 
m  they  are  now  come  into  such  contempt  that  men  are  ashamed 
to  wear  them,  and  say  that  they  are  only  fit  for  nobodies,  be- 
cause they  have  become  too  cheap.  Have  you  not  seen,  too, 
the  enamellers  of  Limoges,  who,  for  want  of  having  kept  their 
invention  secret,  have  caused  their  art  to  become  so  vile  that 
they  can  hardly  get  a  living  at  the  price  they  put  upon  their 
works.  I  assure  you  I  have  seen  given,  at  three  sols  a  dozen, 
the  figured  badges  worn  on  caps,  which  badges  were  so  well 
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laboured,  and  their  enamels  so  well  melted  over  tbe  copper, 
that  no  picture  could  be  prettier.  And  that  has  not  occurred 
once  only,  but  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  times ;  and  not 
in  the  case  only  of  those  badges,  but  of  ewers,  salt- cell ara,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  vessels  and  other  affairs  that  they  have  under- 
taken to  make :  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted.  Have  yoxi  not 
seen,  too,  how  the  engravers  have  damaged  painters  and  skilled 
designers  ?  I  remember  to  have  seen  stories  from  the  life  of 
Our  Lady,  printed  in  large  outline,  according  to  the  inveat'ion  of 
a  German,  named  Albert ;  which  stories  fell  once  into  such  con- 
tempt, on  account  of  the  abundance  in  which  they  were  sup- 
plied,  that  each  of  them  was  sold  for  two  liards,  although  acl* 
mirably  designed  and  drawn.^  Have  you  not  seen,  toOj  how 
cast-making  has  done  injury  to  several  clever  sculptors  ?  because 
after  one  of  them  has  spent  long  time  over  the  making  of  some 
figure  of  a  prince  or  princess,  or  whatever  else  is  excelkutj  if  it 
should  get  into  the  hands  of  some  cast-maker,  he  will  produce 
the  same  thing  in  so  large  a  quantity  that  neither  the  name  of 
the  creator  nor  of  his  work  shall  any  more  be  known ;  and  he 
will  sell  the  figures  at  a  vile  price,  on  account  of  the  diligence 
with  which  the  casts  are  manufactured,  to  the  great  regret  of  hmx 
by  whom  the  piece  was  laboriously  chiselled.  I  have  seen  auch 
contempt  of  sculpture,  caused  by  the  before-named  cast-makiDg) 
that  the  whole  land  of  Gascony  and  surrounding  places  were 
full  of  moulded  figures,  in  baked  earth,  which  had  been  hrouglit 
for  sale  to  fairs  and  markets,  and  there  sold  at  two  liards 
a-piece ;  hence  it  occurred,  that  at  the  time  when  people  com- 
menced wearing  tight  dresses,  there  was  a  man  who  was  impri* 
soned  and  whipped,  because  he  went  through  the  whole  town  of 
Toulouse  with  a  bale  full  of  crucifixes,  crying,  "  Crucifixes ! 
crucifixes  ! — tightly  dressed  l^^ 
You  can  understand  easily  from  these  examples,  and  firom  a  thou- 

*  By  Albert  Durer.  What  would  they  sell  for  now?  Paliasy's  diligent 
c^r  of  1777,  M.  Fanjas  de  St.  Fond,  looked  for  these  woodcuts,  and  found 
them  m  the  king's  collection.  They  form  a  series  of  fifteen  pictures,  the  dimenr* 
uona  of  each  being  10^  by  7^  inches.    They  bear  date  1510  and  Ifill. 

^  "  A  2a  BusqueJ^  Clothed  figures  of  the  crucified  Saviour  were  long  commou 
in  the  south  of  France  and  Flanders. 
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sand  others  like  them,  that  it  is  moie  worth  while  for  a  man, 
or  a  small  number  of  men,  to  make  their  profit  of  an  art,  while 
living  honestly,  than  for  a  nmnber  not  so  very  gpreat  to  inflict 
such  serious  damage  upon  one  another,  that  they  have  not  means 
to  live  except  by  profanation  of  the  arts,  and  leaving  things  half 
made,  as  we  see  done  commonly  in  all  those  parts  at  which  there 
are  too  many  labourers.  Nevertheless,  if  I  thought  you  would 
lock  up  my  precious  secret  as  carefully  as  it  requires,  I  would 
then  let  you  learn  it  willingly. 

Theory. — If  it  please  you  to  teach  me,  I  promise  to  be  as  silent 
as  any  other  man  you  could  instruct. 

Practice. — I  ^ould  do  a  good  deal  for  you,  and  would  seek  your 
advancement  as  heartily  as  if  you  were  my  own  child,  but  I  fear 
that  in  showing  you  the  art  of  treating  earths,  I  should  be  push- 
ing you  back  rather  than  forward.  The  reason  is,  that  you 
have  need  of  two  things,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
anything  in  pottery.  The  first  is,  that  you  must  be  wakeful, 
nimble,  handy,  and  laborious;  secondly,  you  must  have  some 
property,  to  bear  the  losses  that  accrue  firom  practising  this  art. 
Now,  once  you  are  indigent  in  both  respects,  I  counsel  you 
to  seek  some  other  means  of  living,  more  indulgent  and  less 
hazardous. 

Theory. — I  think  that  you  say  these  things,  not  out  of  the  pity 
that  you  have  for  me,  but  because  you  find  it'  troublesome  to 
keep  your  promise  and  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  your  art.  As 
for  your  plea,  I  know  that  when  you  first  set  yourself  to  seek 
the  knowledge  of  the  said  art,  you  had  not  much  in  your  pocket 
to  support  the  losses  and  mistakes  that  you  say  spring  out  of  its 
labour. 

Practice. — That  is  true ;  I  had  not  much  in  my  pocket,  but  I 
had  means  which  you  do  not  possess — ^for  I  had  painting. 
They  thought  me,  in  6ur  country,  a  better  painter  than  I  was, 
which  caused  me  to  be  ofiken  summoned  to  draw  plans  for  use 
in  courts  of  law.  Then,  when  I  had  such  commissions  I  wa5 
▼ery  well  paid ;  besides,  I  for  a  long  time  practised  glass- 
painting,  until  I  was  assured  that  I  could  earn  bread  by  labour 
upon  earth :  also,  while  exploring  for  the  said  art,  I  was  alche* 
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nust  enough  to  live  upon  mj  teeth,  which  you  would  find  it 
troublesome  to  do.    Yon  see,  then,  how  I  slipped  over  the  time 
employed  in  searching  for  my  art. 
Thbory. — I  know  that  you  endured  much  poverty  and  pain  in 
Bearching,'  but  it  will  not  be  so  with  me ;  for  that  which  gave 
l^ou  so  much  to  endure,  was  the  fact  that  you  were  entrusted 
with  a  wife  and  children.     Then,  while  beforehand  you  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge,   and  were  forced  to  guess  your  way, 
Arough  this  you  were  made  unable  to  quit  your  household  to 
go  and  learn  the  art  in  some  shop,  and  you  had  no  means  of 
engaging  servants  who  might  help  you  somewhat  to  discover 
die  right  way.    These  drawbacks  were  the  cause  of  your  checks 
and  miseries;  but  it  will  not  be  so  with  me,   because,  ac- 
cording to  your  promuie,  you  will  tell  me  in  writing  all  the 
means  of  obviating  the  losses  and  hazards  of  the  furnace,  also 
ihe  materials  of  which  your  enamels  are  made,  and  their  pro- 
p(»tions,  measures,  and  composition »    You  doing  so,  why  shall 
I  not  make  pretty  things  without  being  in  danger  of  any  loss, 
provided  that  your  losses  serve  as  an  example  to  protect  and 
guide  me  in  the  exercising  of  your  art? 
PiucTics. — ^Had  I  employed  a  thousand  reams  of  paper  in 
writing  for  you  all  &e  accidents  that  have  occurred  to  me  upon 
my  search,  you  may  assure  yourself  that,  however  clever  you 
might  be,  there  would  occur  to  you  a  thousand  other  crosses 
wliidi  could  not  be  taught  by  letters,  and  which,  even  if  you 
had  them  written,  you  would  not  believe  until  you  should  have 
been  thrust  by  experience  among  a  thousand  troubles.     Never- 
tbdess,  that  you  may  have  no  occasion  to  lay  fidsehood  to  my 
charge,  I  will  here  place  before  you,  in  their  order,  all  the 
secrets  that  I  have  discovered  in  the  art  of  pottery,  togetiber 
with  the  compositions  and  different  effects  of  enamels ;  I  will 
tell  yoa,  also,  the  diversities  in  argillaceous  earths,  which  will  be 
t  point  that  you  ought  well  to  note.     Then,  in  order  ihat  you 
may  the  better  understand  these  things,  you  shall  have  a  dis- 
oomnBe  commencing  with  my  first  efforts  after  I  had  made  it  my 
dntj  to  seek  for  the  said  art ;  and  thereby  you  will  hear  the 
ealimities  that  I  endured  before  I  could  accomplish  my  ieagn. 
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I  think  that  when  you  shall  properly  have  heard  the  whole,  you 
will  feel  little  desire  to  follow  my  profession,  and  assure  me  that 
as  much  as.  you  now  seek  to  enter,  you  will  then  endeavour  to 
avoid  its  precincts ;  because  you  will  perceive  that  one  cannot 
pursue,  or  put  in  execution  any  design,  to  work  it  out  with 
beauty  and  perfection,  except  with  great  and  extreme  labour,  i 
that  does  not  come  alone,  but  is  always  accompanied  by  an  army  | 
of  anxieties. 

Theobt. — I  am  a  natural  man  like  yourself;  and  since  ihese 
things  have  been  possible  to  you  without  a  teacher,  to  me  they 
will  be  much  more  easy,  when  I  shall  have  obtained  from  you 
a  complete  discourse  on  the  whole  method  of  acting,  and  the 
means  by  which  you  have  attained  success* 

Practice. — According  to  your  request,  learn  that  it  is  more  than 
fiye-and-twenty  years  since  there  was  shown  to  me  an.  earthen 
cup,  turned  and  enamelled  with  so  much  beauty,  that  from  that 
time  I  entered  into  controversy  with  my  own  thoughts,  recalling 
to  mind  several  suggestions  that  some  people  had  made  to  me 
in  fun,  when  I  was  painting  portraits.     Then,  seemg  that  these 
were  falling  out  of  request  in  the  country  where  I  dwelt,  and 
that  glass-painting  was  also  littie  patronised,  I  began  to  think 
that  if  I  should  discover  how  to  make  enamels;  I  could  make 
earthen  vessels  and  other  things  very  prettily,  because  God  had 
gif^d  me  with  some  knowledge  of  dravring;  and  thereafter, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  clays,  I  began 
to  seek  for  the  enamels,  as  a  man  gropes  in  the  dark.  Without 
having  heard  of  what  materials  the  said  enamels  were  composed, 
I  pounded,  in  those  days,  all  the  substances  which  I  could  sup- 
pose likely  to  make  anything ;  and  having  pounded  and  ground 
them,  I  bought  a  quantity  of  earthen  pots,  and  after  having  broken 
them  in  pieces,  I  put  some  of  the  materials  that  I  had  ground 
upon  them,  and  having  marked  them,  I  set  apart  in  writing 
what  drugs  I  had  put  upon  each,  as  a  memorandum;  then, 
having  made  a  furnace  to  my  fancy,  I  set  the  fragments  down 
to  bake,  that  I  might  see  whether  my  drugs  were  able  to  pro- 
duce some  whitish  colour :  for  I  sought  only  after  white  enamel, 
because  I  had  heard  it  said  that  white  enamel  was  the  basis  of 
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aU  others.      Then,  because  I  had  never  seen  earth  baked,  nor 
oould  1  tell  by  what  degree  of  heat  the  said  enamel  should  be 
meltedi  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  any  result  in  this  way, 
though  TXiy  chemicals  should  have  been  right  5  because,  at  one 
time  the  mass  might  have ,  been  heated  too  much,  at  another 
time  too  little ;  and  when  the  said  miaterials  were  baked  too 
little  or  burnt  J  I  could  not  at  all  tell  the  reason  why  I  had  met 
with  DO  succesSj  but  would  throw  blame  on  the  materials,  which 
s&metimea,  perhaps,  were  the  right  ones,  or  at  least  could  have 
afforded  m©  some  hint  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  intentions, 
if  I  had  been  able  to  manage  the  fire  in  the  way  that  my  mate- 
rials required.     But  again,  in  working  thus,  I  committed  a 
fault  still  grosser  than  that  above  named :  for,  in  putting  my  trial- 
pieces  in  the  furnace,  I  arranged  them  without  consideration ;  so 
that  if  the  materials  had  been  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  fire 
also  the  fittest,  it  was  impossible  for  any  good  result  to  follow. 
Thus,  having  blundered  several  times  at  a  great  expense,  and 
through  much  labour,  I  was  every  day  pounding  and  grinding 
new  materials,  and  constructing  new  furnaces,  which  cost  much 
money  J  and  consumed  my  wood  and  my  time. 
Whea  I  had  fooled  away  several  years  thus  imprudently  with  sorrow 
and  sighsj  because  I  could  not  at  all  arrive  at  my  intention, 
and  remembering  the  money  spent,  I  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid 
such  large  expenditure,  to  send  the  chemicals  that  I  would  test 
to  the  kiln  of  some  potter ;  and  having  settled  this  within  my 
mindj  I  purchased  afresh  several  earthen  vessels,  and  having 
broken  them  in  pieces,  as  was  my  custom,  I  covered  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  fragments  with  enamel,  and  sent  them  to  a 
pottery  distant  a  league  and  a  half  from  my  dwelling,  with  a 
request  to  the  potters  that  they  would  please  to  permit  those 
trials  to  he  baked  within  some  of  their  vessels :  this  they  did 
willingly ;  but  when  they  had  baked  their  batch,  and  came  to 
take  out  my  trial-pieces,  I  received  nothing  but  shame  and  loss, 
because  they  turned  out  good  for  nothing ;  for  the  fire  used  by 
those  potters  was  not  hot  enough,  and  my  trials  were  not  put 
into  the  furnace  la  the  required  manner  and  according  to  my 
Bcience*     And  because  I  had  at  that  time  no  knowledge  of  the 
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reasoa  why  mj  experiments  had  not  succeeded,  I  threw  tbe 
blame  (as  I  before  said)  on  my  materials  ;  and  beginning  a&esh, 
I  made  a  number  of  new  compounds,  and  sent  them  to  the  same 
putters,  to  do  with  as  before ;  so  I  continued  to  do  scTeral  times, 
always  with  great  cost,  loss  of  time,  confusion,  and  sorrow. 

Witen  I  saw  that  I  could  not  at  all  in  this  way  come  at  my  inten- 
tion, I  took  relaxation  for  a  time,  occupying  myself  in  my  art  of 
painting  and  glass- working,  and  comported  myself  as  if  I  were 
not  jsealous  to  dive  any  more  into  the  secret  of  enamels.  Some 
days  afterwards,  there  arrived  certain  commissaries,  deputed  by 
the  king  to  establbh  the  gabelle  in  the  district  of  Xidntonge, 
who  appointed  me  to  map  the  islands  and  the  country  surround- 
mg  all  the  salt-marshes  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Then,  when 
the  said  commission  was  ended,  and  I  found  myself  paid  with  a 
little  money,  I  resumed  my  affection  for  pursuing  in  the  track 
of  the  enamels ;  and  seeing  that  I  had  been  able  to  do  nothing, 
whether  in  my  own  furnaces  or  in  those  of  the  before-mentioned 
potters,  I  broke  about  three  dozen  earthen  pots — all  of  them 
Dew  ;  and  having  ground  a  large  quantity  of  different  mate- 
rials, I  covered  all  the  bits  of  the  said  pots  with  my  chemicals, 
kid  on  with  a  brush :  but  you  should  understand,  that  in  two 
or  three  hundred  of  those  pieces  there  were  only  three  covered 
with  each  kind  of  compound.  Having  done  this,  I  took  all 
these  pieces  and  carried  them  to  a  glass-house,  in  ^rder  to  see 
whether  my  chemicals  and  compounds  might  not  prove  good 
when  tried  in  a  glass-furnace.  Then,  since  these  furnaces  are 
much  hotter  than  those  of  potters,  the  next  day  when  I  had 
them  drawn  out,  I  observed  that  some  of  my  compounds 
had  begun  to  melt ;  and  for  this  cause  I  was  still  more  encou- 
raged to  search  fer  the  white  enamel,  upon  which  I  had  ^nt 
so  much  labour. 

Concerning  other  colours  I  did  not  give  myself  any  trouble ;  this 
little  symptom,  which  I  then  perceived,  caused  me  to  work  for 
the  discovery  of  the  said  white  enamel  for  two  years  beyond  the 
time  already  mentioned,  during  which  two  years  I  did  nothing 
but  go  and  come  between  my  house  and  the  adjacent  glass- 
houses, diming  to  succeed  in  my  intentions.     God  willed  that 
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nrhen  I  had  begun  to  lose  my  courage,  and  was  gone  for  the 
last  time  to  a  glass-furnace,  having  a  man  with  me  carrying 
more  than  three  hundred  kinds  of  trial-pieces,  there  was  one 
among  those  pieces  which  was  melted  within  four  hours  after  it 
had  been  placed  in  the  furnace,  which  trial  turned  out  white  and 
polished  in  a  way  that  caused  me  such  joy  as  made  me  think  I 
was  become  a  new  creature  ;  and  I  thought  that  from  that  time 
I  bad  the  full  perfection  of  the  white  enamel,  but  I  was  very 
&r  from  having  what  I  thought.  This  trial  was  a  very  happy 
one  in  one  sense,  but  very  unhappy  in  another — happy,  because 
it  gave  meentrance  upon  the  ground  which  I  have  since  gained; 
but  unhappy,  because  it  was  not  made  with  substances  in  the 
right  measure  or  proportion.  I  was  so  great  an  ass  in  those 
days,  that  directly  I  had  made  the  said  enamel,  which  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  I  set  myself  to  make  vessels  of  earth,  although 
I  had  never  understood  earths ;  and  having  employed  the  space 
of  seven  or  eight  m9nths  in  making  the  said  vessels,  I  began  to 
erect  for  myself  a  furnace  like  that  of  the  glass- workers,  which 
I  built  with  more  labour  than  I  can  tell ;  for  it  was  requisite 
that  I  should  be  the  mason  to  myself  that  I  should  temper  my 
own  mortar,  that  I  should  draw  the  water  with  which  it  was 
tempered ;  also  it  was  requisite  that  I  should  go  myself  to  seek 
t&e  bricks  and  cairy  them  upon  my  back,  because  I  had  no 
means  to  pay  a  single  man  for  aid  in  this  affair,  I  succeeded 
with  my  pots  in  the  first  baking,'but  when  it  came  to  the  second 
baking,  I  endured  suffering  and  labour  such  as  no  man  would 
believe.  For  instead  of  reposing  after  my  past  toil,  I  was  obliged 
to  work  for  the  dface  of  more  than  a  month,  night  and  day,  to 
grind  the  materials  of  which  I  had  made  that  beautiful  enamel 
at  the  glass-furnace ;  and  when  I  had  ground  them,  I  covered 
therewith  the  vessels  that  I  had  made:  this  done,  I  put  the  fire 
into  my  furnace  by  two  mouths,  as  I  had  seen  done  at  the  glass- 
houses ;  I  also  put  my  vessels  into  the  furnace,  to  bake  and  melt 
the  enamel  which  I  had  spread  over  them;  but  it  was  an  un- 
happy thing  for  me,  for  though  I  spent  six  days  and  six  ni^ts 
before  the  said  furnace,  feeding  it  with  wood  incessantly  through 
its  two  mouths,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  the  said  enamel 
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melfc,  and  I  was  like  a  man  in  desperation.   And  although  quite 
stupefied  with  labour,  I  councilled  to  myself,  that  in  my  enamel 
there  might  be  too  little  of  the  substance  which  should  make 
the  others  melt ;  and,  seeing  this,  I  began  once  more  to  pound 
and  grind  the  before-named  materials,  all  the  time  without 
letting  my  furnace  cool :  in  this  way  I  had  double  labour,  to 
pound,  g^nd,  and  maintain  the  fire.     When  I  had  thus  com- 
pounded my  enamel,  I  was  forced  to  go  again  and  purchase 
pots,  in  order  to  prove  the  said  compound — seeing  that  I  had 
lost  all  the  vessels  which  I  had  made  myself.     And  having 
covered  the  new  pieces  with  the  said  enamel,  I  put  them  into  the 
furnace,  keeping  the  fire  still  at  its  height :  but  thereupon  oc- 
curred to  me  a  new  misfortune,  which  caused  great  mortifica- 
tion— namely,  that  the  wood  having  failed  me,  I  was  forced 
to  bum  the  palings  which  maintained  the  boundaries  of  my 
garden  ;  which  being  burnt  also,  I  was  forced  to  burn  the  tables 
and  the  flooring  of  my  house,  to  cause  the  melting  of  the  second 
composition.     I  suffered  an  anguish  that  I  cannot  speak,  for  I 
was  quite  exhausted  and  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace, — 
it  was  more  than  a  month  since  my  shirt  had  been  dry  upon 
me.     Further  to  console  me,  I  was  the  object  of  mockery;  and 
even  those  from  whom  solace  was  due,  ran  crying  through  the 
town  that  I  was  burning  my  floors !   And  in  this  way  my  credit 
was  taken  from  me,  and  I  was  regarded  as  a  madman. 
Others  said  that  I  was  labouring  to  make  false  money,  which  was 
a  scandal  under  which  I  pined  away,  and  slipped  with  bowed 
head  through  the  streets,  like  a  man  put  to  shame :  I  was  in 
debt  in  several  places,  and  had  two  childrei^t  nurse,  unable  to 
pay  the  nurses ;  no  one  gave  me  consolation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, men  jested  at  me,  saying  it  was  right  for  him  to  die  of 
hunger,  seeing  that  he  had  left  off  following  his  trade.   All  these 
things  .assailed  my  ears  when  I  passed  through  the  street ;  but 
for  all  that  there  still  remained  some  hope  which  encouraged  and 
sustained  tne,  inasmuch  as  the  last  trials  had  turned  out  tolerably 
well,  and  thereafter  I  thought  that  I  knew  enough  to  get  my 
living,  although  I  was  far  enough  from  that  (as  you  will  hear 
afterwards);  and  you  must  not  be  discontented  if  I  make  a  rather 
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long  discourse,  to  make  you  more  attentive  to  the  matters  which 
concern  your  interest. 
When  I  had  dwelt  with  my  regrets  a  little  hecause  there  was  no 
one  who  had  pity  upon  me,  I  sidd  to  my  soul :  Wherefore  art 
thou  saddened,  since  thou  hast  found  the  ohject  of  thy  search  ? 
Lahour  now,  and  the  defamers  will  live  to  he  ashamed.     But 
my  spirit  said  again :  You  have  no  means  wherewith  to  continue 
diis  affair ;  how  will  you  feed  your  family,  and  huy  whatever 
things  are  requisite  to  pass  over  the  four  or  6ve  months  which 
must  elapse  hefore  you  can  enjoy  the  produce  of  your  lahour  ? 
Then,  when  I  was  thus  seized  with  sorrow  and  dehating  in  my 
spirit,  hope  gave  me  a  little  courage ;  and  having  considered 
that  it  would  take  me  too  long  to  produce  a  hatch  entirely  with 
my  own  hands,  and  more  promptly  to  cause  to  appear  the  secret 
which  I  had  discovered  of  the  white  enamel,  I  took  a  common 
potter  and  gave  him  certain  drawings,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  vessels  in  accordance  with  my  own  designs,  and  whilst 
he  made  these  things,  I  occupied  myself  over  some  medallions ; 
hut  this  was  a  pitiahle  thing,  for  I  was  forced  to  maintain  the 
said  potter  in  a  tavern  upon  credit,  hecause  I  had  no  means 
whatever  in  my  house.     When  we  had  lahoured  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  and  it  was  required  to  hake  the  finished  work,  I 
had  to  make  a  furnace  and  discharge  the  potter,  to  whom,  for 
want  of  money,  I  was  forced  to  give  part  of  my  clothes  for 
wages.    Then,  because  I  had  not  any  materials  for  the  erection 
of  my  furnace,  I  began  to  take  down  that  which  I  had  built 
after  the  manner  of  the  glass-workers,  in  order  to  use  the  ma- 
terials again.     Then,  because  the  said  furnace  had  been  so 
strongly  heated  for  six  days  and  nights,  the  mortar  and  the 
brick  in  it  were  liquefied  and  vitrified  in  such  a  manner,  that 
in  loosening  the  masonry  I  had  my  fingers  bruised  and  cut  in 
so  many  places  that  I  was  obliged  to  eat  my  pottage  with  my 
fingers  wrapped  in  rags.     When  I  had  pulled  down  the  said 
furnace,  it  was  requisite  to  build  the  other,  which  was  not  done 
without  much  difficulty ;  since  I  had  to  fetch  for  myself  the 
water,  and  the  mortar,  and  the  stone,  without  any  aid,  and 
without  any  repose.     This  done,  I  submitted  the  before-named 
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work  to  the  first  baking,  and  then,  by  borrowing,  or  in  o3ier 
ways,  I  found  means  to  obtain  materials  for  making  the  enamel 
for  the  covering  of  the  said  work,  which  turned  out  well  from 
the  first  baking ;  but  when  I  had  bought  the  said  materials, 
there  followed  a  labour  for  me.whidk  appeared  to  baffle  all  mj 
wits ;  for  after  I  had  wearied  myself,  through  several  days,  in 
pounding  and  calcining  my  chemicals,  I  had  to  g^nd  them, 
without  any  aid,  in  a  hand-mill  which  it  nsually  required  two 
Strong  men  to  turn :  the  desire  that  I  had  to  succeed  in  my 
enterprise  made  me  do  things  which  I  should  hare  esteemed 
impossible.     When  the  said  colours  were  ground,  I  covered  all 
my  vessels  and  medalUons  with  the  said  ^lamel ;  then,  having 
put  and  arranged  them  all  within  the  furnace,  I  began  to  make 
the  fire,  thinking  to  draw  out  of  my  furnace  three  or  four 
himdred  liyres,  and  continued  the  said  fire  tinial  I  had  some 
sign  and  hope  of  my  enamels  being  melted,  and  of  my  furnace 
being  in ^ good  order:  the  next  day,  when  I  came  to  draw  out 
my  woric,  having  previously  removed  the  fire,  my  sorrows  and 
distreases  were  so  abundantly  augmented  that  I  lost  all  counte- 
nance ;  for,  though  my  enamek  were  good,  and  my  work  was 
good,  two  accidents  had  haj^iened  to  the  furnace,  which  had 
spoilt  all ;  and  that  you  may  be  cautious  against  them,  I  will 
tell  you  what  they  were :  also,  after  these,  I  will  tell  you  a  num- 
ber of  others,  that  mj  misfortune  may  to  you  be  fortune,  and 
my  loss  your  gain.     It  was  because  the  mortar  of  which  I  had 
built  my  furnace  had  been  full  of  fiints,  which,  feeHng  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  fire  (at  Ae  same  time  tiiat  my  enamels  had 
begun  to  liquefy),  burst  into  several  pieces,  making  a  variety  of 
cradcs  and  explosions  within  the  said  fiimace.     Then,  because 
die  splinters  of  these  flints  struck  agamst  my  woik,  the  enamel, 
which  was  already  liquefied  and  converted  into  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter, retained  the  said  flints,  and  held  them  attached  on  all  sides 
of  my  vessels  and  medallions,  which,  except  for  that,  would 
have  been  beautifuL   So,  knowing  that  my  furnace  was  tolerably 
warm,  I  let  it  cool  until  the  next  day ;  then  I  was  more  concerned 
than  I  can  tell  you,  and  not  without  cause,  for  my  furnace  cost 
me  more  than  twenty-six  gold  dollars.    I  had  borrowed  the 
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wood  and  the  chemicals,  and  so  had  borrowed  part  of  my  hope 

of  food  in  makiog  the  said  work.     I  had  held  my  creditors  in 

hope  that  they  would  be  paid  out  of  the  money  whidb  wonld 

proceed  from  the  pieces  made  in  the  said  furnace,  which  was 

die  reason  why  several  began  to  hasten  to  me  after  the  morning 

when  I  was  to  commence  the  drawing  of  my  batch.     Yet  by 

this  means  my  sorrows  were  redoubled:  inasmuch  as,  in  drawing 

the  said  work,  I  received  nothing  but  shame  and  confusion ;  for 

mj  pieces  were  all  bestrewn  with  little  morsels  of  flint,  that 

were  attached  so  firmly  to  each  vessel,  and  so  combined  with 

the  enamel,  that  when  one  passed  the  hand  over  it,  the  said 

flints  cut  like  razors :  and  although  the  work  was  in  this  way 

Ipst,  there  were  still  some  who  would  buy  it  at  a  mean  price ; 

but,  because  that  would  have  been  a  decrying  and  abasing  of 

my  honour,  I  broke  in  pieces  the  entire  batch  from  the  said 

fonoace,  and  lay  down  in  melancholy — not  without  cause,  for  I 

had  no  longer  any  means  to  feed  my  family.    I  had  nothing  but 

reproaches  in  the  house ;  in  place  of  consolation  they  gave  me 

maledictions.    My  neighbours,  who  had  heard  of  this  afi&ir,  said 

that  I  was  nothing  hut  a  fool,  and  that  I  might  have  had  more 

than  eight  francs  for  the  things  that  I  had  broken ;  and  all  this 

talk  was  brought  to  mingle  with  my  grie£ 

When  I  had  remained  some  time  upon  the  bed,  and  had  con- 

odered  within  myself,  that  if  a  man  should  fall  into  a  pit,  his 

duty  would  be  to  endeavour  to  get  out  again ;  I,  being  in  like 

cue,  set  myself  to  make  some  paintings,  and  in  various  ways  I 

took  pains  to  recover  a  little  money.  Then  I  said  within  myself, 

that  my  losses  and  hazards  were  all  past,  and  there  was  no 

longer  anythkig  to  hinder  me  from  making  good  pieces;  and  I 

betook  myself  (as  before)  to  labour  in  the  same  art.     But  in 

heating  another  furnace  there  occurred  an  accident  of  which  I 

had  not  thought ;  for  the  vehemence  of  the  flame  of  fire  had 

carried  a  quantity  of  ashes  against  my  pieces ;  so  that  in  those 

parts  wUch  had  been  touched  by  the  ashes,  my  vessels  were 

loagh  and  ill  polished ;  because  the  enamel,  being  liquefied,  had 

tmitedwith  the  said  ashes.     In  spite  of  all  these  losses,  I  re- 

msdned  in  hope  of  remounting  in  fortune  by  means  of  the  said 
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art ;  for  I  caused  to  be  made,  by  certain  potters,  a  large  num- 
ber of  earthen  lanterns,  to  contain  my  vessels  when  I  put  them 
in  the  furnace ;  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the  said  lanterns, 
my  vessels  might  be  protected  from  the  ash.     The  invention 
proved  a  good  one,  and  has  served  me  to  the  present  day«    But 
having  guarded  against  risk  from  ashes,  other  faults  and  acci- 
dents occurred ;  as,  when  I  had  made  a  batch,  it  might  prove 
to  be  too  much  baked,  or  another  time  too  little,  and  all  would 
be  lost  in  that  way.     I  was  so  inexperienced,  that  I  could  not 
discern  the  too  much,  or  too  little.     One  time  my  work  was 
baked  in  front,  but  not  baked  properly  behind ;  another  time  I 
tried  to  obviate  that,  and  burnt  my  work  behind,  but  th    front 
was  not  baked  at  all ;  sometimes  it  was  baked  on  the  right 
hand,  and  burnt  on  the  left ;  sometimes  my  enamels  were  put 
on  too  thinly,  sometimes  they  were  too  thick,  which  caused  me 
great  losses ;  sometimes,  when  I  had  in  the  furnace  enamels 
different  in  colour,  some  were  burnt  before  the  others  had  been 
melted.     In  short,  I  blundered  for  the  space  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years.     When  I  had  learnt  to  guard  against  one  danger, 
there  came  another  about  which  I  had  not  thought.     During 
this  time  I  made  several  furnaces,  which  caused  me  great  losses 
before  I  understood  the  way  to  heat  them  equally.     At  last  I 
found  means  to  make  several  vessels  of  different  enamels,  inter- 
mixed in  the  manner  of  jasper.     That  fed  me  for  several  years; 
but,  while  feeding  upon  these  things,  I  sought  always  to  work 
onward  with  expenses  and  disbursements — as  you  know  that  I 
am  doing  still.     When  I  had  discovered  how  to  make  my 
rustic  pieces,^  I  was   in  greater  trouble  and  vexation  than 
before ;  for  having  made  a  certain  number  of  rustic  basins,  and 
having  put  them  to  bake,  my  enamels  turned  out,  some  beau- 
tiful and  well  melted,  others  ill  melted;  others  were  burnt, 
because  they  were  composed  of  different  materials,  that  were 
fusible  in  different  degrees — the  green  of  the  lizards  was  burnt 
before  the  colour  of  the  serpents  was  melted ;  and  the  colour  of 

*  Small  models  of  the  wfld  animals,  reptiles,  &c.,  of  the  country,  were  these 
"  rustic"  pieces,  coloured  after  nature.  Rustic  basins  were  the  bowls  or  plates, 
about  which  they  were  introduced  as  ornaments. 
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til©  serpentSj  lobsterSj  tortoises,  and  crabs,  was  melted  before 
the  white  had  attained  atiy  beauty.     All  these  defects  caused 
me  syc}i  labour  and  heaviness  of  spirit,  that  before  I  could  ren- 
der my  enamels  fusible  at  the  same  degree  of  heat,  I  thought 
I  should  be  at  the  door  of  my  sepulchre.   Also,  while  labouring 
at  such  affairs,  I  was,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  so  wasted  in  my 
person,  that  there  was  no  form  nor  prominence  of  muscle  on 
my  arms  or  legs  ;  also  the  said  legs  were  throughout  of  one 
size,  so  that  the  garters  with  which  I  tied  my  stockings,  were 
at  once,  when  I  walked,  down  upon  my  heels,  with  the  stockings 
too     I  ofben  walked  abont  the  fields  of  Xaintes  considering  my 
miseries  and  weariness,  and,  above  all  things,  that  in  my  own 
house  I  could  have  no  peace,  nor  do  anything  that  was  con- 
sidered good.     I  was  despised  and  mocked  by  all ;  nevertheless, 
I  always  made  some  vessels  of  different  colours,  which  kept 
house  tolerably;  but,  in  doing  this,  the  diversities  of  earth, 
with  which  I  thought  to  forward  myself,  brought  me  more  loss 
in  a  little  time  than  all  the  accidents  before.     For  having  made 
several  vessels  of  different  earths,  some  were  burnt  before  the 
others  were  baked ;  some   received   the  enamel,  and  proved 
afi;erwards  extremely  suited  to  my  purpose ;  others  deceived 
me  in  all  my  enterprises.     Then,  because  my  enamels  did  not 
work  well  together  on  the  same  thing,  I  was  deceived  many 
times ;  whence  I  derived  always  vexation  and  sorrow.     Never- 
theless, the  hope  that  I  had  caused  me  to  proceed  with  my  work 
so  like  a  man,  that  often,  to  amuse  people  who  came  to  see  me, 
I  did  my  best  to  laugh,  although  within  me  all  was  very  sad. 
I  pursued  my  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that  I  received  a  good  deal 
of  work  from  one  part  of  my  business,  which  succeeded  well ; 
but  I  had  another  affliction,  allied  with  the  before  named,  which 
was  that  the  heat,  the  cold,  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  droppings, 
spoilt  the  largest  portion  of  my  work  before  I  baked  it ;  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  borrow  carpentry,  laths,  tiles,  and  nails  to 
make  shift  with.     Then,  very  often  having  nothing  wherewith 
to  build,  I  was  obliged  to  make  shift  with  g^een  boughs  and 
sticks.    Then  again,  when  my  means  augmented,  I  undid  what 
I  had  done,  and  built  a  little  better;   which  caused  some 
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artis&ns,  as  hosiers,  shoemakers,  sergeants,  and  notaries,  a  knot 
of  old  women — all  those,  without  regarding  that  mj  art  eonld 
not  he  exercised  without  much  space,  said  that  I  did  nothing 
but  boggle,  and  blamed  me  for  that  which  should  have  toudlied 
their  pity,  since  I  was  forced  to  use  things  necessary  for  my 
house  to  build  the  conveniences  whidi  my  art  required;  and 
what  is  worse,  the  incitement  to  the  said  mockeries  proceeded 
from  those  of  my  own  house,  who  would  have  had  me  work 
without  appliances — a  thing  more  than  unreasonable.  Then 
the  more  the  matter  was  unreasonable,  the  more  extreme  was 
my  aflfliction.  I  have  been  for  several  years,  when,  without  the 
means  of  covering  my  furnaces,  I  was  every  night  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rains  and  winds,  without  receiving  any  help,  aid,  or  con- 
soktion,  except  from  the  owls  that  screeched  on  one  »de^  and 
the  dogs  tiiat  howled  upon  the  other ;  sometimes  there  wanld 
arise  winds  and  storms,  which  blew  in  such  a  manner  up  and 
down  my  furnaces,  that  I  was  constrained  to  quit  the  whole 
v^-ith  loss  of  my  labour,  and  several  times  have  found  that 
having  quitted  all,  and  having  nothing  dry  upon  me  because  of 
the  rains  which  had  fallen,  I  would  go  to  bed  at  midnight  or 
near  dawn,  dressed  like  a  man  who  has  been  dragged  through 
all  the  puddles  in  the  town,  and  turning  thus  to  retire,  I  would 
walk  rolling,  without  a  candle,  falling  to  one  side  and  the  other 
like  a  man  drunk  with  wine,  filled  with  great  sorrows,  inasmuch 
as  having  laboured  long  I  saw  my  labour  wasted ;  then,  re- 
tiring in  this  manner  soiled  and  drenched,  I  have  found  in  my 
chamber  a  second  persecution  worse  than  the  first,  which  causes 
me  to  marvel  now  that  I  was  not  consumed  with  sufieiing. 

Theokt. — Why  do  you  make  me  out  so  long  a  tale  ?  It  is 
rather  to  divert  me  from  my  intention  than  to  assist  it  You 
have  g^ven  me  an  excellent  discourse  upon  the  accidents  which 
happen  in  the  art  of  pottery,  but  that  is  of  no  use  unless  to 
scare  me,  for  of  the  enamels  you  have  told  me  nothing  yet. 

Pbactice. — The  enamels  which  I  use  are  made  of  tin,  lead,  iron, 
fileel^  antimony,  sapphire  of  copper,  sand,  the  herb  glass-wort, 
ashes  of  tartar,  litharge,  stone  of  Perigord.^    Those  are  the  ma- 
terials proper  for  the  making  of  my  enamels. 
^  Maiyranese. 
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Tebobx^ — Bnt  866^  DOW,  when  you  teli  me  tliaty  you  tell  me 
Qoihifig ;  for  I  lia^e  already  found  &om  your  statements  that 
you  lost  much  before  you  mixed  the  ^lamek  in  a  right  propor- 
tkm;  tliere£bi3ei  you  know  rery  well  that  if  you  do  not  give  me 
the  proportions,  I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  my  knowledge 
of  themateriak. 

Pkactics. — The  errors  I  committed  in  mixing  the  proportions  of 
my  enamels,  gave  me  knowledge  of  more  than  of  what  things 
were  not  auitabk.  Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  should 
woxk  to  find  the  said  proportions,  as  I  have  done;  otherwise    '  J 

you  will  have  science  too  cheap,  and  perhaps  that  may  eause  you  f 

to  despise  it :  for  I  know  well,  that  there  are  no  people  in  the  | 

w^ld  who  ^ve  easy  bargains  of  their,  mysteries  and  their  arts,  | 

excepting  those  who  got  them  at  almost  no  cost ;  but  they  who  ^| 

have  practised  them  through  great  expense  and  toil,  do  not  part  I 

with  them  00  lightly.  ■■:i 

TaEOBr. — ^You  would  have  me  regard  these  things  as  wonder-  | 

folly  exeellent     If  it  were  some  great  science,  of  which  we  were  ^ 

in  great  need,  you  might  then  preach  it&  exeellenoe;  but  you  '] 

esteem  so  highly  a  mechanical  art,  which  can  be  easily  dispensed  .  ^ 

with. 

PsAGTiciB. — That  is  a  statement  out  of  which  I  now  perceive  that 
you  are  unworthy  to  hear  anything  of  the  mystery  of  the  said  ^ 

art ;  and  since  you  call  it  a  mechanical  art,  you  shall  know  no  ^ 

more  of  it  by  my  means.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  said  art 
there  are  «ome  parts  mechanical,  as  the  kneading  of  the  earth ; 
there  are  some  braoches  of  it  which  produce  vessels  for  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  kitchen,  williout  any  exact  form  or  measure  : 
they  may  be  called  mechaoical;  but  forasmuch  as  concerns  the  J 

government  of  the  fire,  it  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  any- 
thing mechanical  For  you  must  know,  that  to  manage  pro- 
peiiy  a  batch  of  work,  especially  when  it  is  enamelled,  the  fire  ^  : 

most  be  regulated  by  a  {^losophy  so  careful,  that  there  is  no  \ 

wit  so  fine  as  to  find  no  labour  in  it  and  avoid  being  frequently  j 

deceived.     As  for  the  manner  of  arrangement  in  the  furnace, 
it  requires  a  peculiar  geometry. 
^^.  You  know  that  there  are  made  in  several  places  earthen 

m2  — - 
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vessels,  which  are  adjusted  in  so  geometrical  a  way,  that  a  great 
vessel  is  supported  on  a  little  foot,  even  wlule  yet  the  clay  is 
BQh  :  do  you  call  that  mechaaical  ?     Do  you  not  know  that 
measuring  hy  the  compass  ought  not  to  he  called  mechanical, 
for  being  very  common,  or^  because  the  workmen  so  engaged  are 
poor?     Nevertheless,  the  arts  which  require  compass,  rales, 
numbers,  weights  and  measures,  ought  not  to  he  called  mecha- 
nical.    And  since  you  will  thus  rank  as  mechanical  the  art  of 
treating  earth,  and  scarcely  esteem  its  utility,  I  will  now  make 
you  understand  how  it  is  greater  than  I  am  able  to  explain. 
Consider  a  little,  how  many  arts  would  be  useless,  if  not  alto- 
gether lost,  without  the  art  of  treating  earth.     The  refiners  of 
gold  and  silver  must  cease  from  their  work,  for  they  could  do 
notbing  without  furnaces  and  earthen  vessels  ;  inasmuch  as  no 
stone  or  other  matter  could  be  found,  which  might  serve  to 
contain  melting  metals,  if  there  were  no  vessels  of  earth. 
It€m,  The  glass- workers  must  cease  from  their  work;  for  they 
have  no  means  of  melting  the  ingredients  of  their  glass,  if  not 
in  vessels  of  earth.     The  goldsmiths,  founders,  all  melting  of 
whatever  sort  or  kind  it  may  be,  would  be  at  an  end,  and  there 
would  not  one  be  found  who  could  dispense  with  clay.     Look 
also  at  the  forges  of  the  farriers  and  locksmiths,  and  you  will 
see  that  all  the  said  forges  are  made  of  bricks ;  for  if  they  were 
of  stone,  they  would  be  soon  consumed.     Look  at  all  the  fur- 
naces, you  will  find  they  are  made  of  earth ;  even  those  who 
labour  upon  earths  use  earthen  furnaces,  as  tilers,  brick-makers, 
and  potters :  in  short,  there  is  no  stone,  mineral,  or  other  matter, 
which  could  serve  for  the  building  of  a  furnace  for  glass,  lime,  or 
any  of  the  before-named  purposes,  which  would  last  for  any  length 
of  time.    You  see  also  how  useful  common  earthen  vessels  are  to 
the  community,  you  see  also  how  great  is  the  utility  of  earth  for 
the  covering  of  houses.     You  know  that  in  many  regions  they 
know  nothing  of  slate,  and  have  no  other  covering  than  tiles: 
how  great  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  utility  of  earth  in  making 
cotjduits  from  our  fountains?     It  is  well  known  that  the  water 
which  flows  through  earthen  pipes  is  much  better  and  whole- 
some r  than  that  which  has  been  brought  through  leaden  chan- 
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nds.  How  mafiy  towns  are  there,  tbink  you,  built  of  bricks, 
basmucb  as  tbere  was  no  means  of  getting  stone  to  build  them 
with  ?  How,  think  you,  did  our  ancestors  estimate  the  useful- 
ness of  the  art  of  treating  earth  ? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  £g3rptians  and  other  nations  have  caused 
many  sumptuoua  buildings  to  be  constructed  by  the  art  of  treat- 
ing earth  :  there  have  been  several  emperors  and  kings,  who 
have  caused  to  be  built  great  pyramids  of  earth,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate their  memory ;  and  some  of  them  have  done  this,  fearing 
that  their  pyramids  would  be  crumbled  by  fire,  if  the^  had  been 
of  stone »  Then,  knowing  that  fire  was  powerless  against  the 
buildings  of  baked  earth,  they  had  them  built  of  bricks ;  witness 
the  children  of  Israel;  who  were  marvellously  oppressed  while 
making  bricks  for  the  said  buildings.  If  I  would  put  in  writing 
all  the  uses  of  the  art  of  treating  earths,  I  never  should  have 
done ;  wherefore  I  leave  you  to  think  within  yourself  the  re- 
mainder of  its  uses.  As  for  its  reputation,  if  it  be  now  despised, 
it  has  not  always  been  so.  Historians  certify  to  us,  that  when 
tiie  art  of  treating  earth  was  invented,  vessels  of  marble,  ala- 
baster^  chalcedony,  and  jasper,  were  cast  into  contempt ;  that 
ev^n  many  earthen  vessels  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
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Betwibn  the  different  kinds  of  argUIaeeoua  eartbs  there  is  so 
great  a  difference,  the  one  from  the  other,  that  it  is  impotable 
for  an  J  man  to  be  able  to  relate  the  contrariety  that  is  among 
them.  Some  are  sandy,  white  and  very  thin,  and  for  ibese 
reasons  a  great  fire  is  needed  before  they  are  baked  propediy. 
Bnch  kind  of  earth  is  very  good  for  making  crucibles,  becsnse 
it  eodares  a  very  great  fire ;  there  are  odier  earths  wfaich,  on 
account  of  the  metallic  snbstances  that  are  in  them,  bend  and 
liquefy  when  they  endure  great  heat.  I  have  seen  some  tilers' 
furDaces  of  which  the  arches  were  in  such  sort  liquefied,  diat 
the  vaults  were  quite  full  of  pendant  forms,  as  you  see  the 
icicles  from  the  gutters  of  the  houses  during  frosts.  There  are 
other  kinds,  which,  when  they  are  baked,  whether  in  pottery  or 
in  hncks,  it  is  needful  that  the  master  of  the  work  take  good 
heed,  in  drawing  his  affair  from  the  furnace,  lest  it  take  cold; 
and  what  is  more,  those  who  work  with  it  are  constrained  to 
stop  all  the  vent-holes  of  their  furnace  as  soon  as  their  batch 
J  9  baked,  because,  if  it  felt  the  very  slightest  wind  in  cooling) 
the  pieces  would  all  turn  out  cracked.  There  is  a  kind  at 
Savigny,  in  Beauvoisis,  which  I  think  has  not  in  France  its 
like  I  for  it  endures  a  marvellous  fire,  without  being  at  all  in- 
jured, and  has  this  advantage  also,  that  it  allows  itself  to  be 
shaped  more  slenderly  and  delicately  than  any  of  the  others; 
und  when  it  is  extremely  baked,  it  takes  a  little  vitrificative 

^  Selections  from  the  essay  entitled  Xht  Terre  Argih,  in  the  Discours  Add- 
rohia  des  Eaux  et  Fontaines,  &c. 
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polish,  which  proceeds  firom  its  own  substance ;  and  that  causes 

Hiat  the  yessels  made  with  the  said  earth  hold  water  quite  as 

well  as  glass  ressels.     There  are  other  kinds  of  earth  which  are 

Uack  in  their  essence,  and  when  they  are  baked  they  are  white 

like  paper ;  other  kinds  are  yellow,  and  when  they  are  baked 

they  become  red.     There  are  some  kinds  which  are  of  evil 

nature  i    because  among'  them  there  are  Httle  stones,  which 

when  the  Tessels  are  baked,  the  little  stones  which  are  in  the 

nid  Tessels  are  reduced  to  lime,  and  suddenly  when  they  come 

to  feel  the  humidity  of  the  air,  they  swell  and  cause  the  said 

vessel  to  split  in  the  place  where  they  are  enclosed,  and  this  is 

because  the  said  stones  were  calcined  in  the  baking ;  and  by 

tikis  n&eans  many  vessels  are  lost,  however  great  the  labour  one 

may  have  employed  upon  them.     There  are  other  kinds  of 

earth  which  are  very  good,  and  very  well  endure  the  fire ;  but 

they  are  so  vain  and  lax  that  one  cannot  make  any  light  vessels 

of  them,  because  when  one  would  form  them  a  little  high,  it 

auks  down  towards  the  bottom,  not  being  able  to  sustain  itself. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  argillaceous  earths,  and  especially  the 

finest,  are  subject  to  crackle  at  the  fire  before  they  are  baked  ; 

fer  this  reason,  those  who  work  with  them  are  obliged  to  add 

to  the  fire  little  by  little,  in  order  to  chase  the  moisture  which 

18  in  the  work ;  so  that  if  the  pieces  which  one  bakes  are  thick, 

and  there  are  many  of  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 

the  fire  sometimes  three  or  four  days  and  nights;  and  if  the 

work  has  once  begun  to  heat,  and  he  who  shall  conduct  the  fire 

do  fall  asleep,  and  sufiPer  his  work  to  cool  before  it  be  baked  in 

p^ection,  there  is  no  help  but  the  work  is  lost.     And  by  such 

accident  many  potters  have  had  great  losses. 

I  once  saw  certain  modellers  of  images,  instructed  in  the  art  of 
treating  earth  by  hearsay  only,  and  sufficiently  new  in  the 
knowledge  of  earths,  who,  after  having  made  some  images,  put 
them  into  the  furnaces  to  bake  them,  according  to  their  under- 
standing. But  when  they  began  to  put  on  the  large  fire,  it 
was  a  pleasant  thing  enough  (though  not  a  cause  of  laughter 
to  us  all)  to  hear  these  images  burst,  and  make  a  battery  be- 
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tween  themselves  like  a  multitude  of  harquebusades  and  dis- 
charges of  cannon,  and  the  poor  master  very  vexed,  like  one 
vrho  had  been  robbed  of  his  purse ;  for  the  day  beings  come  for 
drawing  the  images  out  of  the  furnace,  the  furnace  was  no 
sooner  opened  than  he  saw  some,  with  cracked  heads,  others 
with  shattered  arms  and  the  legs  broken ;  so  that  the  poor 
man,  having  drawn  his  images,  was  much  disturbed,  and  had 
trouble  enough  to  find  the  pieces ;  for  some  were  as  small  as 
flies,  and  not  being  able  to  get  them  together,  he  was  often 
obliged  to  make  knobs  for  flags  and  other  matters  out  of  the 
said  images. 

•  •  *  •  •  * 

Once  I  had  collected  some  of  the  earth  of  Poitou,  and  had  laboured 
upon  this  for  the  full  space  of  six  months  before  I  had  my 
batch  complete ;  because  the  vessels  that  I  had  made  were  very 
elaborate,  and  of  a  somewhat  high  price.     Now,  in  making  the 
said  vessels  of  the  earth  of  Poitou,  I  made  some  of  them  of  the 
earth  of  Xaintonge,  on  which  I  had  worked  for  some  years 
before,  and  was  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  degree  of  the 
fire  which  was  needed  by  the  said  earth.  And  thinking  that  alJ 
earths  might  bake  at  a  like  degree,  I  baked  my  work  which 
was  earth  of  Poitou  among  that  of  earth  of  Xaintonge,  which 
caused  me  a  great  loss ;  inasmuch  as  the  work  in  earth  of  Xain- 
tonge being  baked  sufficiently,  I  thought  that  the  other  work 
would  be  so  too:  but  when  I  came' to  enamel  my  vessels,  those 
feeling  the  moisture,  it  was  an  unpleasant  joke  for  me ;  because 
as  many  pieces  as  were  enamelled  came  to  dissolve  and  fall  to 
pieces,  as  a  limestone  would  do  soaked  in  water;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  vessels  of  the  earth  of  Xaintonge  were  baked  in 
the  same  furnace,  and  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the  above- 
named,  and  turned  out  very  well.     You  see,  then,  how  a  man 
who  labours  in  the  art  of  earth  is  always  an  apprentice,  because 
of  the  unknown  nature  of  the  diversities  of  earth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EErOBMED  CHITBCH  AT  SAIWTES. 

*^  Thebs  was  in  this  town  a  certain  artisan^  marvellotisly  poor 
aod  indigent,  who  had  so  great  a  desire  for  the  adrancement  of 
the  Gospel,  that  he  demonstrated  it  every  day  to  another  as  poor 
as  himself,  and  with  as  little  learning,  for  they  hoth  scarcely  knew 
aoythiDg;  nevertheless^  the  first  urged  upon  the  other  that  if  he 
would  employ  himself  in  making  some  form  of  exh(»tation,  that 
would  he  productive  of  great  fruit.' '^ 

The  ^  certain  artisan,  marvellously  poor  and  needy,"  would  have 
been  named,  had  he  heen  any  other  man  than  Palissy  himself. 
The  mode  of  expression,  and  the  known  character  of  Bernard, 
leave  us  very  little  room  for  douht  that  it  was  he  who,  in  the  days 
of  his  hard  struggling,  heing  unahle  to  find  consolation  in  the 
orthodox  services  of  the  town,  satisfied  the  strong  devotional  im-^ 
pukes  of  his  character  hy  studying  the  Scriptures  daily  with  one 
poor  companion.  The  writings  of  Palissy  display  throughout  a 
close  and  reverent  acquaintance  with  the  Bible ;  his  quaint  cheer* 
fiilness  of  temper,  his  artless,  simple-minded  style,  are  beautifully: 
nuDgled  in  his  works  with  a  solemnity  of  religious  feeling,  that 
would  have  led  to  asceticism  any  man  with  a  less  healthy  intellect. 
The  grave,  uncompromising  piety  of  the  Huguenot,  who  knew  that 
he  migfat  be  called  upon  to  die  for  his  faith,  formed  a  large  feature 
in  the  character  of  Palissy.  Very  earnestly  he  sought  after  reli* 
gioDS  truth,  and  what  he  thought,  he  spoke  with  perfect  fearlesa- 
oeas.  We  have  found  out  by  this  time,  that  when  his  way  was 
^  JUcepte  VerUdMe,  0,  iii. 
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choseiit  it;  formed  no  part  of  the  character  of  Palissj  to  flinch  from 
trouble. 

Beriianl,  then,  while  he  toiled  and  suffered  in  acquiring^  the 
skill  which  was  to  make  him  immortal  in  the  history  of  art — 
Bernard,  at  that  time  "marvellously  poor  and  indigent,"  demon- 
strated the  truths  of  Scripture  daily  to  another  man,  poor  like 
himself.  Then,  distrustful  of  his  power  or  his  leisure  to  prepare 
for  a  more  public  exposition,  he  communicated  to  his  friend  the 
impulse  of  his  own  active  spirit,  and  urged  him  to  ^'  employ  him- 
self In  some  form  of  exhortation,  that  would  be  productive  of 
great  fruit" 

His  friend  felt  himself  to  be  too  simple  and  unlearned,  but  the 
perjuasiotis  of  Bernard  gave  him  courage ;  ^'  and  some  days  after- 
wards/' Palissy  tells  us,  ^'  he  assembled,  one  Sunday  in  the  morn- 
ing, nine  or  ten  persons,  and  because  he  was  ill  versed  in  letters, 
he  had  taken  some  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
having  them  put  down  in  writing.     And  when  they  were  assem- 
bled, he  read  to  them  the  passages  and  texts,  saying:  'That  each 
man,  according  to  the  gifts  he  had  received,  should  distribute  them 
to  others  |  and  that  every  tree  which  bore  not  fruit,  would  be  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  fire.'     Also,  he  read  another  text  taken 
from  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  written :  '  Thou  shalt  declare  my 
words,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  tbe  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up ;  and 
thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thine  house,  and  on  the 
gates/     He  proposed  to  them,  also,  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and 
a  great  number  of  such  tj^xts ;  and  this  he  did,  tending  towards 
two  good  ends  :  the  first  was  to  show,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
people  to  speak  of  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  that 
his  doctrine  might  not  be  despised  on  account  of  his  own  abject 
Btate ;  the  second  end  was  to  incite  certain  auditors  to  do  as  he 
was  doing;  for  in  this  same  hour  they  agreed  together  that  six 
from  among  them  should  make  exhortations  weekly — ^that  is  to 
say,  each  of  the  six  once  in  six  weeks,  on  Sundays  only.    And 
because  they  undertook  a  business  in  which  they  had  never  been 
instructed,  it  was  said  that  they  should  put  their  exhortations  down 
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m  writing,  and  read  them  before  the  assembly.  *  *  That  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  town  of  Xaintes."  ^ 
Palissy  adds,  "  I  am  sure  there  was,  at  the  beginning,  such  a 
congregation,  that  the  number  was  of  five  alone.'*  Each  of  the  six 
took  his  turn  to  be  the  preacher  to  five  listeners,  and  of  these 
Falissy  was  one ;  his  name  is  chronicled  in  a  contemporary  list  of 
preachers.^  Six  poor  and  unlearned  men,  among  not  a  few  who 
were  infected  with  the  taint  of  heresy,  were  all  who  had  the  bold- 
ness, with  grave  faces  and  determined  minds,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  Church  in  that  town,  which  had  so  recently  beheld  the 
bnming  of  a  heretic.  Poor  as  they  were,  perhaps  they  were  below 
the  wrath  of  a  grand-vicar,  and  it  may  be  that  M.  Collardeau  had 
wanned  himself  sufficiently  at  the  first  bonfire  of  his  making. 

But  there  was  imprisoned  in  the  town  of  Saintes,  and  through 
the  zeal  of  this  fiscal  attorney  Collardeau,  <'  one  named  Master 
Philebert  Hamelin.'*    Philebert  had  taught  the  Reformed  doc- 
trine, and  had  contributed  by  his  advice  some  part  of  the  impulse 
towards  that  formation  of  a  little  Chiu*ch,  which  took  place  while 
he  was  in  prison.     He  was  a  zealous  man,  gifted  with  rare  elo- 
quence, and  wonderfully  active.     Born  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  he 
had  begun  the  business  of  life  as  a  priest.^     His  home  bemg  near 
Poitiers,  it  was,  perhaps,  by  Calvin,  or  more  probably  by  Vernou, 
that  he  was  induced  to  renounce  Catholicism.    When  he  did  that, 
he  joined  the  priests  and  monks  who  fled  into  the  isles  of  Aunis 
and  Saintonge.     There  he  was  seized  with  others,  and  while  the 
Churcn,  to  the  foundation  of  which  he  had  contributed,  was  being 
foimed,  in  1546,  he  was  a  prisoner.     By  some  dissembling  of  his 
&ith,  for  which  he  afterwards  "  had  always  a  remorse  of  con- 
science," Philebert  obtained  his  freedom  at  that  time,  and  travelled 
to  Geneva.    There,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  Reformers, 
he  acquired  a  great  increase  of  earnestness ;  "  he  enlarged,"  Pa- 
liasy  tells  us,*  *'  at  the  said  Geneva,  both  his  faith  and  doctrine. 

'  Bernard  Paliasy,  Recite  VerUahk  (RocheUe,  1564— the  pa^g  is  by  sheets 
«ly),  0,  iv. 

'  See  Recherches  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Palissy,  by  MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond 
»46obet,p.  xxi 

'  Bitt.  dea  EgL  Bef,  en  Saintonge,  par  A.  Crottet.     Bordeaux,  1841,  p.  16. 

*  Jieogife  VerUable,  0,  IL  iil 
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Then/'  continues  Bemard,  ^'becavse  he  had  jUssemfoled  in  his 
public  confession  in  this  town,  aad  widiing  to  repsdr  his  £Biiilt,  he 
everted  himself  wherever  he  went,  to  incite  men  to  have  ministers, 
and  to  erect  some  kind  of  Church,  and  so  travelled  tfaroo^  the 
iauds  of  France,  having  some  servants  who  sold  bibles,^  and  oAet 
booka  piinted  in  his  press.  For  he  had  given  his  mind  to  it,  and 
made  himself  a  printer.  In  doing  this,  he  passed  sometimes 
through  this  town,  and  went  also  to  Allevert  Now  he  was  so 
juit,  and  of  so  great  a  zeal,  that  although  he  was  a  man  ill  capable 
of  walking,  he  would  never  accept  horses,  although  many  urged 
him  so  to  do  with  full  aflGection.  And  being  slenderly  provided 
afi  to  the  wherewith,  he  took  with  him  no  other  outfit  than  only  a 
simple  staff  in  his  hand,  and  went  his  way  alone,  in  this  manner, 
without  any  fear. 

^^  Now  it  occurred  one  day,  after  he  had  concluded  some  prayers 
au  J  little  exhortations  in  this  town — having  at  most  seven  or  eight 
auditors — ^he  went  upon  his  way  to  Allevert,  and,  before  parting, 
lie  prayed  the  littie  flock  of  the  assembly  to  congregate  themselves, 
i<i  pi-Q\%  and  to  exhort  one  another;  and  so  he  went  to  Allevert, 
labouiing  to  win  the  people  to  God;  and  there,  being  received 
kindly  by  the  chief  part  of  the  people,  brought  them  by  the  sound 
of  a  hell  to  certain  sermons,  and  baptized  a  child.  Seeing  which, 
the  magiBtrates  of  this  town  constrained  the  bidiop  to  produce 
Tuoney  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pursuit  of  the  siud  Philebert,  with 
horses,  gens  d'armes,  cooks,  and  sutlers." 

The  quick,  painter's  fancy  of  Palissy,  and  the  clearness  o£ 
thought  which  guides  him  always  to  the  fittest  words,  have  filled 
hh  works  with  a  great  deal  of  picture-writing.  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  sketched  than  this  representation  of  Philebert, 
'^  a  man  ill  capable  of  walking,  who  took  with  him  no  other  outfit 
than  only  a  simple  staff  in  his  hand,  and  went  his  way  alone  in 
this  manner,  without  fear,"  to  whom  Palissy  drily  appends  a  pur- 
suit '*  with  horses,  gens  d'armes,  cooks,  and  sutlers." 

Undoing  as  they  could  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  by  the 
heretic^  the  bishop  and  certain  magistrates  of  Saintes  betook 
themselves  to  the  scene  of  the  calamity,  and  caused  the  child 

'  Olivetan's  traufllation,  first  piinted  at  Neufch&tel  in  1585.    {Crottet,) 
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wMdi  had  been  baptized  by  Phil^ert  to  be  rebapiized  into  ortho- 
doxy.i     It  was  by  this  Philebert  that  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Merert  bad  been  founded  in  the  autumn  of  1555.     He  had  since 
Aat  date  firequented  other  towns  and  villages,  Saintes  more  than 
any,  for  since  it  was  there  that  he  bad  sinned  publicly  by  the 
abjuration  of  Ins  faith,  be  was  most  anxious  there  to  pubiisb  his 
repentance  and  undo  the  eyil  he  had  done.     But  Saintes  was  a 
stronghold  of  Caibolidsm.     Elsewhere  Phildbert  assembled  muki- 
todes,  inclnding  many  persons  of  high  social  rank,  but  Ibere,  after 
two  years  of  indefatigable  labour,  he  was  smrounded  only  by  the 
fitlSe  £ock  of  seven  or  eight  men,  with  whom  kn^  Bernard  PalisBy . 
For  h^  in  Ins  difficult  work  he  had  sent  to  the  Church  at  Paris, 
and  by  that  Cfaureh  there  bad  been  dei^atched  to  him  as  an  ally 
a  young  minist^,  full  of  energy,  named  Andr6  de  Mazieres,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  De  la  Place.     This  Befi^rmer  bad 
not  been  cbedsed  in  his  career  by  witnessing  at  Bordeaux  the 
bnrmng  alive  of  Amaud  Monier  and  Jean  de  Gazes.     While  the 
anml  of  De  la  Hace  was  looked  for,  and  the  members  of  the 
Ktfle  Church  at  Siuntes  were  supporting  one  another  bj  mutual 
«dortation,  ^ulebert  went  to  Alievert.     Then  it  was  that  a  child 
— Ae  child  of  Jean  dn  Vaux — ^baptized  by  him,  was  torn  firom 
Ae  arms  of  its  resisting  mother  to  be  rebsptized  by  the  bishop.^ 
PWlebert,  hunted  down  by  horses  and  gens  d'armes,  was  taken  in 
the  cb&teau  of  a  friend  and  fdlower,  the  Sdgneur  de  Perissac. 
**  And  so,**  says  Palissy,  **  they  brought  him  into  this  town,  as  a 
malefEictorto  the  criminals' prisons,  although  his  works  give  certain 
^wtness  that  be  was  a  child  of  God  and  truly  of  His  chosen.     He 
^as  80  perfect  in  his  works  that  his  enemies  were  compelled  to  own 
^t  he  was  of  a  holy  life,  always  wiibout  approval  of  his  doctrine."  "^ 
This  second  imprisonment  of  Philebert  Hamelin  took  place  iu 
^  begimiing  of  the  year  1557,  the  date  named  at  the  end  of  the 
•  preceding  chapter,  as  the  last  year  of  Bernard's  ^rst  sixteen  as  a 
potter.    The  date  concerns  us,  because  Philebert  Hamelin  com- 

Thu8  tax  Palissy.  The  succeeding  information,  until  Palissy  is  again 
^^  lias  been  drawn  from  Pastor  Crottet's  Histoire  des  EffHaes  RS/brmSes  de 
'^  Genozae  et  Moiiagne,  en  8aintonge,  pp.  16-25. 

Crottet  (p.  26)  cites  an  account  of  this  firom  Beza. 

ifecepte  Veritable,  O,  il 
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manded  the  love  and  reverence  of  Bernard  Palissy,  and  there  is 
connected  with  this  event  a  circumstance  which  admirahly  illus- 
trates the  potter^s  earnest  character.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
terrors  threatened  against  heretics,  Bernard  Palissy  spent  his 
whole  energy,  when  Fhilehert  was  cast  into  prison,  in  lahour  on 
his  friend's  hehalf.  Careless  of  any  danger  to  his  oj^n  life  (and 
we  shall  hereafter  see  that  he  incurred  no  trifling  risk),  the  grand- 
hearted  potter  visited  six  of  the  chief  judges  and  magistrates,  at- 
tacking each  of  them  in  his  own  house. with  a  hold  remonstrance. 
Revealing  his  own  heresy  to  men  hound  to  condemn  it  was 
nothing;  he  thought  only  of  doing  hattle  against  a  monstrous 
wrong,  and  proclaiming  the  virtue  of  Fhilehert,  who  had  been, 
since  the  old  time  when  he  was  in  Saintes,  before  his  previous  im- 
prisonment, until  now,  for  eleven  years,  his  venerated  friend. 

''  I  am  full  of  wonder,"  Bernard  says,^  <'  that  men  should  have 
dared  to  sit  in  judgment  of  death  over  him,  seeing  that  they  knew 
well,  and  had  heard,  his  blameless  conversation ;  for  I  am  assured, 
and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  after  the  time  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  prisons  of  Xaintes,  I  mustered  hardihood  (although  the 
days  were  perilous  in  those  times)  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  six 
of  the  principal  judges  and  magistrates  of  this  town  of  Xaintes, 
that  they  had  imprisoned  a  prophet  or  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to 
announce  his  word  and  judgment  of  condemnation  to  men  in  the 
last  days  ;  assuring  them  that  for  eleven  years  I  had^  known  the 
said  Fhilehert  Hamelin  to  be  of  so  holy  a  life,  that  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  the  other  men  were  devils  when  compared  to  him.  It  is 
certain  that  the  judges  used  humanity  towards  myself,  and  heard 
me  kindly :  also  I  spoke  to  each  of  them  in  his  own  house. 

<'  Finally,  they  treated  with  tolerable  kindness  the  said  Master 
Fhilehert,  although  they  could  not  acquit  themselves  of  being 
guilty  of  his  death.  True  it  is  they  did  not  kill  him,  as  Filate 
and  Judas  did  not  kill  the  Lord ;  but  they  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  those  by  whom  they  knew  well  that  he  would  be  slain. 
And  the  better  to  come  by  a  wash  for  their  hands  that  would 
acquit  their  hearts,  they  reasoned  that  he  had  been  priest  in  the 
Roman  Church ;  therefore  they  sent  him  to  Bourdeaux,  with  good 
and  sure  guard,  by  a  provost-marshal. 

'  Mec^te  VerUabk,  0,  ill  iv. 
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*'  Would  you  know/'  continues  Palissy,  revealing  much  of  his 
own  character  while  he  applauds  his  friend — "  would  you  know 
how  holy  was  the  life  of  the  said  Philehert  ?  Liberty  was  given 
to  him  to  live  in  the  apartment  of  the  gaol-keeper,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  at  his  table,  which  he  did  while  he  was  in  this  town.  But 
aflier,  for  msmy  days,  he  had  laboured  and  taken  pains  to  repress 
the  gamblings  and  blasphemies  which  were  committed  in  the 
chamber  of  the  gaol-keeper,  it  was  so  displeasing,  seeing  that  they 
would  not  check  themselves,  that  to  prevent  himself  from  listening 
to  such  evil,  as  soon  as  he  had  dined,  he  caused  himself  to  be  led 
into  a  criminal  cell,  and  remained  there  the  whole  day  long  in 
solitude,  to  avoid  the  evil  company. 

"/fern.  Would  you  know  still  better  how  he  walked  uprightly  ? 
To  him,  being  in  prison,  there  came  an  advocate  of  France,  he- 
longing  to*  some  region  in  which  he  had  founded  a  little  Church, 
which  advocate  brought  three  hundred  livres,  which  he  offered  to 
the  gaol-keeper,  provided  he  would,  at  night,  put  the  said  Philehert 
outside  the  prisons*  Seeing  which,  the  gaol-keeper  was  almost 
incited  to  do  it ;  he  requested,  however,  to  take  counsel  with  the 
Stod  Master  Philehert,  who  answering,  told  him,  *that  it  was 
hetter  worth  bis  while  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  than 
to  expose  another  man  to  evil  for  the  good  of  self/  Which  learn- 
ing) the  said  advocate  took  back  his  money.  I  ask  you,  which  is 
he  among  us  who  would  do  the  like,  being  at  the  mercy  of  enemies 
as  he  was  ?  The  judges  of  this  town  knew  well  that  his  life  was 
holy  •  nevertheless,  they  acted  through  fear,  lest  they  should  lose 
their  offices :  so  we  must  understand  it. 

"I  was  well  informed,"  adds  Bernard,  "that  while  the  said 
Philehert  was  in  the  prisons  of  this  town,  there  was  a  person  who, 
speaking  of  the  said  Philehert,  said  to  a  counsellor  of  Bourdeaux: 
*  They  will  bring  you,  one  of  these  days,  a  prisoner  from  Xaintes, 
who  will  speak  to  you  well,  messieurs.'  But  the  counsellor,  blas- 
phenung  the  name  of  God,  swore  that  he  should  not  speak  to  him 
at  all,  and  that  he  should  take  tare  not  to  be  present  at  this 
judgment." 

It  was  not  in  the  temper  of  the  sturdy  Potter  to  see  wrong  com- 
^tted,  and  to  fold  his  hands  in  peace ;  we  readily  anticipate, 
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therefare,  his  comment  on  the  indolent  detennination  of  the 
cotmseUor:  "  I  ask  you  whether  this  counsellor  called  hims^  a 
Christian,  who  would  not  condemn  the  just  ?  At  any  rate,  since 
he  was  constituted  judge,  he  will  have  no  excuse ;  for  while  he 
knew  that  the  other  was  a  good  man,  he  ought  with  his  power  to 
have  opposed  the  judgment  of  those,  who  through  ignorance,  or 
through  malice,  condemned  him,  delivered  him  up,  and  caused 
him  to  be  hung  like  a  thief,  the  18th  of  April,  in  the  above-named 
year/* 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1557.  A  contemporaiy  historiao^ 
of  tha  Reform  party  connects  with  Uie  death  of  Hamelin  a  quasi 
miracle  >  A  heretic  who  was  to  have  shared  his  fiette,  recanted  his 
opinions  to  save  his  life.  Hamelin  warned  him  that  he  would, 
notwithstanding,  die.  This  companion  was  assassinated  as  he  left 
the  prison,  and  Philebert  was  questioned  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taimng  whether  his  prophecy  did  not  imply  complicity.  Of  course 
it  did  not.  Indeed,  the  whole  anecdote  may  be  untrue ;  for  there 
wore  not  a  few  divine  interpositions  current,  as  arguments,  amoi^ 
religious  combatants  on  either  side.  For  example,  the  histoiian above 
mentioned  cites,  with  full  credence,  a  contemporary  book  called 
^^  Dan,"  in  which  there  seems  to  have  been  collected  a  most  edifying 
set  of  stories,  about  judgment  done  on  persecutors.  The  ioHomng 
15  one  ;  '^  A  Hedmontese  in  Angrongne,  having  sworn  that  he 
would  eat  the  nose  of  the  pastor,  a  wolf  in  broad  noon,  and  before 
a  great  multitude,  going  to  this  man,  devoured  his  noSe,  and  re- 
turned without  wounding  any  other  person,  as  if  he  had  no  other 
buHinegg  to  do."  Such  tales  remind  us  of  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  proper  to  the  world  three  centuries  ago— conditions 
which  we  might  too  easily  forget,  while  we  have  our  minds  intent 
upon  the  intellect  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

Durmg  the  last  imprisonment  of  Philebert  Hantelin,  the  young 
minister  sent  by  the  Church  at  Paris,  M.  de  la  Place,  arrived. 
He  was  succeeded  after  a  few  years  by  another  minister  named 
De  la  Boissiere.  «'  While  the  Church  was  so  little,"  Palissy  tells 
us,^  *«  and  the  said  Master  Philebert  was  in  prison,  there  arri?ed 

*  D'Aubign^s  MisL  Univ.  ^  Eecepte  Veritable,  0,  iv. 
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in  this  town  a  miDister  named  De  la  Place,  who  had  been  sent  to 
go  and  preacb  in  Alleyert.  But  on  the  same  day,  the  attorney  of 
the  said  Allevert  happened  to  be  in  this  town,^  who  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  very  unwelcome  there,  on  account  of  that  baptism 
which  Master  Fhilebert  had  performed ;  because  several  assistants 
thereat  had  been  condemned  to  very  heavy  penalties,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  prayed  the  said  De  la  Place  to  administer 
to  us  the  word  of  God  ;  and  he  was  received  for  our  minister,  and 
remained  until  we  had  Monsieur  de  la  Boissiere,  which  is  he  whom 
we  still  have  at  the  present  time.  But  this  was  a  pitiable  thing, 
for  we  had  the  good-will,  but  the  power  to  support  the  ministers 
we  had  not ;  inasmuch  as  La  Place,  during  the  time  that  we  had 
him,  was  maintained  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
frequenliy  invited  him/'  The  pastors  of  the  Reformed  faith,  being 
raperior  to  the  monks  in  taste  and  education,  formed  to  coivtly 
men,  indifferent  about  religious  strife,  agreeable  associates.  La 
Place,  therefore,  had  been  a  firequent  guest  at  the  houses  of  the 
naghbouring  gentlemen ;  but  the  stem,  rough,  earnest  artisans 
who  formed  the  little  Church,  had  doubts  concerning  the  propriety 
of  this  arrangement ;  and  Bernard,  with  manifest  pity  for  the 
next  pastor,  who  was  over-zealously  controlled,  goes  on  to  relate 
how,  '*  fearing  lest  that  might  not  be  the  means  of  corrupting  our 
Riiiiisters,  they  advised  M.  de  la  Boissiere  not  to  leave  the  town, 
except  with  permission,  to  attend  upon  the  nobility,  even  though 
it  might  be  upon  urgent  business.  By  such  means,  the  poor 
num''  (he  was  a  gentleman  of  Dauphin^,  who,  af^r  his  conversion, 
had  betaken  himself  to  Geneva,  and  there  studied  under  Calvin^) 
"was  shut  up  like  a  prisoner,  and  very  frequently  ate  apples,  and 
faak  water  for  his  dinner ;  and  for  want  of  tablecloth  he  very 
often  laid  his  dinner  on  a  shirt,  because  diere  were  very  few  rich 
people  who  joined  our  congregation,  and  so  we  had  not  the  means 
o^paymg  him  his  salary."^ 

^  Ko  doubt  Jean  Baudonin,  an  attorney,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  under 
4fi  fierce  perBecution  following  the  rebaptison  of  Du  Vaux*s  child,  he  was  the 
^  man  in  Arvert  (AHevert)  who  held  firm  to  the  profession  of  his  heresy. — 
^^wttet,  fltrt.  desEglRef.en  Saintonge,  p.  27. 

'  Ihid.  p.  81. 

'  I*ar  tel  moyen,  le  pauvre  homme  estolt  reclos  comme  vn  piisonnier,  et 
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The  laws  against  heresy  were  so  stringent,  that  the  life  of  any 
man  who  was  a  known  heretic  depended  wholly  on  the  suf^rance 
of  his  neighhours.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Saintes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  memhers  of  the  little  flock  to 
slip  at  midnight  through  the  streets,  and  hold  their  mutual  ex- 
hortations under  cover  of  the  darkness.  But  with  time,  in  many 
parts  of  France,  the  manifest  contrast  between  the  orderly  and 
upright  lives  of  the  new  pastors  and  the  abuses  of  the  priesthood, 
caused  the  power  of  the  heretics  to  grow.  The  sympathies  of  the 
people,  the  desire  of  relief  from  Church  burdens  which  were  cruelly 
unjust,  caused  many  bold,  unruly  spirits  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Calyinists,  and  assume  an  external  show  of  'much  ascetic  virtue. 
Many  such  men,  who  had  thought  of  political  reform  alone,  after- 
wards changing  sides,  let  loose  the  passions  which  they  had  so 
long  affected  painfully  to  curb,  and  were  among  the  wildest  spirits 
in  the  storm  for  which  the  clouds  had  long  been  gathering. 

There  were  few  places  in  which  the  heretics  multiplied  so 
rapidly  as  in  Saintonge.  Passions  were  nowhere  stronger,  no 
place  was  more  trampled  by  combatants— it  was  the  scene  of 
many  of  the  maddest  contests  in  the  subsequent  religious  war. 
The  timid  beginning,  the  rapid  increase,  and,  finally,  the  bold 
predominance  of  heretics  in  Saintes,  are  all  described  by  Palissy. 

"  The  Church,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  established  in  the  beginning 
with  great  difficulty  and  eminent  perils ;  we  were  blamed  and 
vituperated  with  perverse  and  wicked  calumnies.  .  •  .  Not- 
withstanding all  these  things,  God  so  well  favoured  our  affair,  that 
although  our  assemblies  were  most  frequently  held  in  the  depth 
of  midnight,  and  our  enemies  very  often  heard  us  passing  through 
the  street,  yet  so  it  was,  that  God  bridled  them  in  such  manner 
that  we  were  preserved  under  His  protection.  And  when  God 
willed  that  His  Church  was  manifested  publicly,  and  in  the  face  of 
day.  He  fulfilled  in  our  town  an  admirable  work  ;  for  there  were 
sent  to  Toulouse  two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  would  not  have 

Uen  souuent  mangeoit  des  pommes,  et  baaoit  de  Teaa  k  son  disner,  et  par 
faute  de  nape,  U  mettoit  bien  souuent  son  disner  snr  vne  chemise,"  Ac-— 
Rec,  Ver,  O,  ir. 
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permitted  our  assemblies  to  be  public,  which  was  the  reason  why 
we  had  the  hardihood  to  take  the  Market  Hall.^i 

Throughout  France  there  was  a  division  among  magistrates 
with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  penal  edicts  against 
heresy.  Men  are  not  by  nature  devilish,  and  the  extreme  severity 
of  law  in  very  many  places  being  odious  to  its  administrators,  was 
either  left  in  the  dead  letter,  or  interpreted  into  a  milder  spirit. 
The  absence  of  the  two  men  whose  zeal  was  to  be  feared,  gave  a 
boldness  indicating  already  considerable  strength,  when  it  en- 
couraged the  Reformers  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  Market 
Hall.  The  absence  of  these  men  was  long.  Palissy  tells  us  : 
"  God  detained  them  for  the  space  of  two  years,  or  thereabout, 
at  Toulouse,  in  order  that  they  might  not  hurt  His  Church,  during 
the  time  that  He  would  have  it  to  be  manifested  publicly."  ^ 

The  bold  act  of  Claude  de  la  Boissiere  in  standing  forward  as 
the  first  of  the  ministers  in  Saintonge,  who  held  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  his  people  the  Reformed  services  in  public,  did  not  pass  un- 
challenged. When  the  first  assembly  was  held  by  him  in  the 
market- place,  the  mayor,  accompanied  by  the  grand  vicar  and 
seferal  other  officers,  hurried  to  the  spot.  They  demanded  of  the 
pastor  by  what  right  he  was  preaching  publicly,  and  forbade  him  to 
continue.  The  minister  replied  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  faithful, 
and  elected  by  the  pastors  of  the  Church  of  God,  to  announce  the 
tidings  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhort  his  brethren  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
Odd,  and  in  obedience  to  the  king  and  all  other  authorities.  The 
mayor  offered  no  further  objection,  and  the  example  of  M.  de  la 
BoisBiere  was  followed  speedily  by  many  of  his  colleagues.^ 

These  last  events  were  subsequent  to  the  year  1557.  The  re- 
markable prosperity  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Saintonge,  which 
^m  of  brief  duration,  dates  from  about  1560.  There  is  pre- 
ened in  the  library  at  Geneva  a  manuscript  letter  to  Calvin 
from  M.  de  la  Boissiere,  which  reports  upon  the  subject  in  the 
"nanner  following : 

'  Recepte  Veritable,  P,  i.  '  Ihid. 

»  Crottet,  Bktoire  des  Egl  Ref,  en  Saintonge,  p.  61. 
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*'  Salutation  in  the  JjaoAl 
'<  MoKSiEUB  A3sa>  Fatheb, — ^Fearing  that  bj  our  silence  we 
•bould  not  satisfy  the  holy  desire  you  have  to  be  informed  of  the 
adTancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Oor  Lord,  though  you  are  oocu- 
pied  by  numberiess  affairs,  I  could  not  venture  to  defer  writing^  to 
you  the  present  letter,  to  the  end  that  yon  may  be  certified  as  to 
the  disposition  in  which  we  stand  in  this  district,  which  is,  Aat 
God  has  in  such  manner  augmented  his  Church,  that  in  this 
province  we  now  number  by  the  grace  of  God  more  than  ihirty- 
ei^t  pastors^  but  every  one  charged  with  so  many  towns  and 
parishes,  that  if  there  were  fifty  more  of  us  we  scarcely  could 
perform  half  the  duties  that  present  themselves.  On  which 
aoeoont,  following  your  advice,  we  have  sent  some  young  peq[^  to 
Geneva  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry,  and  are  now  seod- 
ix^'the  bearers  of  this,  from  ^om  you  will  be  better  able  to  learn 
the  graces  and  the  prosperity  that  God  has  suffered  us  to  witness 
in  these  parts.  For  which  reason  I  occupy  your  time  no  furtbee 
for  the  present,  except  to  present  to  you  the  humble  remem- 
brances not  only  of  my  Church,  but  also  of  all  the  past(»8  of  this 
province,  a  duty  with  which  I  charged  myself  at  the  provincial 
synod  held  in  this  town  on  the  first  of  March.  And  upon  this  I 
shall  pray  God  that  it  will  please  Him,  Monsieur  and  Father,  to 
preserve  you  to  His  people  and  to  His  eternal  gloiy. 
'<  From  Xaintes,  this  6th  of  March,  1561. 

*'  Your  humble  and  obedient  son, 

^  C.  BOISSIJ^BK. 

**  To  Monaiear,  Honaiear  Calviii,  at  Geneva."  ^ 

Of  Saintes,  during  this  period,  Bernard  says :  ^^  In  that  way 
our  Church  was  established :  in  the  beg^ning,  by  despised  folk; 
and  when  its  enemies  arrived  to  waste  and  persecute  it,  it  had  so 
well  prospered  in  a  few  years,  that  already  the  games,  dance^^ 
ballads,  banquets,  and  superfluities  of  head-dress  and  gildings, 
had  almost  all  ceased;  there  were  almost  no  more  scandalous  words 
or  murders.  Actions  at  law  were  beginning  greatly  to  diminish ; 
for  so  soon  as  two  men  of  our  religion  began  an  action,  means 

*  The  letter  is  quoted  by  Crottet,  Hist,  des  Egl,  Bef.  en  SaitUongej  p.  57. 
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were  found  to  bring  tbem  to  accommodation ;  and  even  yery  often 
before  commencing  any  suit,  one  man  did  not  begin  to  proceed 
against  another  until  first  he  bad  caused  bim  to  be  reasoned  with 
by  members  of  the  Church.  When  the  time  came  for  Easter 
preparations,  many  (engaged  in  hatreds,  dissensions,  and  quarrels, 
were  reconciled.  The  question  was  not  only  about  psalms,  prayers, 
emtieles,  and  spiritual  songs,  any  more  than  it  was  only  a  quarrel 
igshkat  dissolute  and  lewd  songs.  The  Church  had  so  well  pros* 
pered,  that  even  the  magistrates  had  assumed  the  control  of  many 
evil  things  which  were  dependent  upon  their  authority.  It  was 
ferbidden  to  innkeepers  to  have  gaming  in  their  houses,  or  to 
gife  meat  and  drink  to  people  who  inhabited  houses  in  the  town, 
in  ocder  that  the  debauched  men  might  be  returned  to  their 
bnulies.  You  would  haye  seen  in  those  days^  on  a  Sunday, 
Mlow-tradesmen  rambling  through  the  fields,  groyes,  and  other 
phees,  smging  in  troops  psalms,  canticles,  and  spiritual  songs, 
reading  and  instructing  one  another. 

**You  would  haye  seen  the  daughters  and  virgins  seated  by 
troops  in  the  gardens,  and  other  places,  who,  in  a  like  way,  de- 
Hgbted  themselves  in  the  singing  of  all  holy  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  would  have  seen  the  teachers,  who  had  so  well 
instructed  youth,  that  the  children  had  even  no  longer  a  puerility 
of  manner,  but  a  look  of  manly  fortitude.  These  things  had  so 
well  prospered,  that  people  had  changed  theb  old  manners,  even 
to  their  very  countenances."^ 

Cluldren  so  well  instructed  that  they  lose  their  puerility  of 
loiiuier,  Mlow-tradesmen  who  dug  hymns  among  the  fields  and 
S'OTes,  would  promise  little  good  in  our  own  day.  But  when  a  child 
^  fifteen  was  not  too  young  for  the  stake,  when  the  daughters 
and  riigbs  might  be  stabbed  for  their  singing,  and  fellow<trades- 
"»«n  broken  on  the  wheel  for  exercising  liberty  of  consdence,  then 
^  vas  fit  that  people  should  '<  change  their  old  manners,  even  to 
4ar  very  cxmntenances ;"  that  they  should  sternly  sing  their 
V^ooB  m  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  defy,  when  they  could,  the 
Uw  that  made  itself  a  God  over  the  soul. 

*  Mec^^  Vmtdbte,  P,  iii 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

AFFAIBS   OP  FEANOE. 

Palisst  the  Pottee  was  extremely  busy  whea  KiDg  Francta 
the  First  died.  The  affairs  of  Palissy,  at  that  time^  conceroed  us 
more  than  the  affairs  of  France ;  we  simply  nodded  acquiescence 
to  the  fact  when  the  state  went  into  mourning,  if  we  were  not 
even  perhaps  so  disrespectful  as  to  neglect  it  altogether.  We 
have  arrived  now,  however,  at  a  period  when  the  affairs  of  Franca 
are  likely  often  to  be  the  affairs  of  Bernard  Palissy*  The  Potter 
has  succeeded  in  his  art ;  he  can  make  articles  of  luxtiry  which 
are  to  be  had  from  no  other  hands  in  France ;  he  is  a  man,  tbere^ 
fore,  for  the  luxurious  to  patronise.  We  shall  find  high  and 
mighty  personages  soon  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  suc- 
cessful artisan.  For  other  reasons,  also,  some  of  the  affairs  of 
France  will  soon  begin  to  touch  the  interests  of  Bernard  the  Re* 
former. 

We  shall,  of  course,  not  trouble  ourselves  about  affairs  of  France, 
as  they  have  to  be  told  by  the  historian :  the  wars  we  leave  out 
altogether,  and  substitute  for  them  a  word  or  two  coneoming  the 
Fayence  of  Henry  II. ;  in  other  respects,  our  attention  has  to  be 
confined  to  things  and  people  that  can  be  common  at  once  to  ft 
history  of  France  and  to  a  history  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  reign  of  the  King  Francis  I.,  and  to  the 
year  1545  (he  died  in  1547)  ;  there  we  touch  upon  an  exempJaiy 
slaughter,  by  the  most  Christian  king,  of  several  thousand  here- 
tical Yaudois,  massacred  horribly,  men,  women,  and  children,  on 
the  confines  of  Provence  and  Venaissin.  Yet  there  were  some 
who,  looking  at  his  majesty^s  alliances  with  Protestant  Gernma 
princes,  accused  him  of  want  of  zeal  agidnst  the  heretics.  ''  Want 
of  zeal  1"  cries  Mezeray,  "  when  every  year  heretics  were  biimt 
by  dozens,  sent  to  the  galleys  by  hundreds,  banished  by  thou- 
sands." Yes,  indeed,  want  of  zeal.  They  should  have  been  burnt 
by  thousands,  doomed  to  the  galleys  by  hundreds,  and  exiled  by 
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dozens,  had  King  Francis  been  in  earnest.  The  Vaudois  raassacre 
was  something,  indeed ;  but  what  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  a  mere 
fitful  go^t  of  goodness  ? 

And  what  could  be  expected  in  the  way  of  sseal  from  the  head 
of  a  court  whose  manners  I  dare  not  whisper  into  the  ears  of  the 
modest  nineteenth  century?  The  gallant  iing,  the  hero  of 
romance  and  ballad,  partner  in  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
preslder  at  good-old-time  tournaments,  the  *' Kaiser  Franz"  o£ 
Schiller's  ballad  about  the  Proud  Lady  and  the  Glove,  lived  after 
a  way  from  which  the  pure  heart  turns  with  an  unutterable  loath- 
ing. He  died  in  1547,  as  kings  used  once  to  be  fond  of  dying, 
with  his  ^Eimily  about  him,  giving  sage  and  prudent  connael  to  his 
heir,  making  his  farewell  bow  to  this  world,  with  his  hand  upon 
the  door  that  led  into  the  next,  in  a  most  graceful  and  becoming 
manner.  The  Vaudois  massacre  rumbled,  perhaps,  a  little  in  his 
i:f>DScience,  but  not  much;  he  had  already  laid  any  blame  connected 
therewith  on  the  shoulders  of  his  servants. 

King  Francis  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Henry,  who  had  not  been 
always  his  heir ;  but  the  original  dauphin,  Francis,  had  been  taken 
ihieady  from  this  world.  He  died  by  poison,  some  said ;  and  so, 
moat  undoubtedly,  he  did.  But  the  poison  was  of  a  kind  well 
known  to  surgeons,  and  not  unfamiliar  to  the  court  of  France, 
which  sometimes  horribly  destroys  the  men  who  give  the  rein  too 
freely  to  their  passions.  Truly,  there  was  no  stake  or  gibbet  in 
the  country  able  to  administer  to  man  so  vile  a  death  as  that 
which  had  deprived  King  Francis  of  his  eldest  son.  Though,  to 
he  8ure,  there  were  not  many  courtiers  in  France  who  would  at 
that  time  have  thought  it  vile.  Why  should  not  scars  of  love  be 
ti  well  honoured  as  the  scars  of  war,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  war  was  understood  in  those  days,  they  were  the  result  of 
finally  good  service  to  mankind  ? 

Henry,  then,  as  King  Henry  H.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nitie,  in 
tlie  midst  of  a  general — and,  of  course,  deeply  sincere — mourning, 
succeeded  his  great  father,  Francis.  The  funeral  oration  over  the 
late  king  was  pronounced  by  a  most  learned  man,  Pierre  du 
^tel,  latinised  Castelan,  Bishop  of  Ma^on.  The  bishop  duly 
pronounced  the  said  oration,  which  was,  as  such  things  ought  to 
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;f \  be,  a  tcMnbrtone-pieoe  upon  ihe  grandest  seale.    Among  oiiher 

I.  tiungs,  it  was  said  by  the  bishop  of  the  late  king,  ^^his  death  has 

{: .  been  so  pious,  that  I  think  his  soul  must  have  flown  straight  to 

heayen,  without  the  need  of  any  cleansing  in  iiie  fire  of  pmga- 
tory."  If  his  life  had  been  jhous,  that  would  have  been  a  better 
recommendation.  The  only  field  for  amlntion — the  only  luxuxy 
for  self-loTe — ^lefib  upon  a  death-bed,  is  to  hang  oat  as  brilliant  a 
show  as  possible  of  moral  lights  for  the  illumination  of  bj-standen. 
I  should  have  doubted,  therefore^  the  bishop's  plea  for  the  deplored 
monarch's  exemption  from  the  taxes  of  the  other  woihL  Msny 
worthy  auditors  not  only  doubted,  but  were  greatly  seandafised  at 
the  suggestion.  Not  that  they  honoured  Francis  less  than  the 
good  bishop  did,  but  that  they  honoured  purgatory  more.  No 
man,  however  pure,  however  royal,  oonld  go  into  the  next  worlds 
;  ^  from  this,  without  passing  through  the  turnpike-gate  of  purgatory, 

as  established  by  the  holy  Church.  No  doubt  there  was  a  care- 
fully-adjusted scale  of  tolls,  and  the  charge  might  be  inoonnder- 
aUe  for  the  passage  of  an  orthodox  king ;  but  still  there  would  be 
some  charge,  and  he  must  pay  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ma^on  was  heretical  and  revolutionary.  The  auditors  thus  scan- 
dalised denounced  the  bishop  to  the  university;  the  univermty 
regarded  the  question  as  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  it 
sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  the  young  king,  which  was  met  at-the 
door  of  the  palace  by  Jean  Mendoza,  first  maitre  d'hdtel,  a  witty 
Spaniard.  Mendoza  greeted  in  a  friendly  way  the  acdemn  eio-' 
bassy :  ^^  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ;  you  come  to  dia<»]ss  wiib 
the  grand-almoner  the  traveb  of  King  Francis  once  he  left  us, 
and  ascertain  what  stay  he  made  in  purgatory.  Walk  in,  if  yoa 
please.  For  my  part,  I  can  tell  you,  I  knew  our  late  master  veiy 
well,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  stewing  long  in 
I  any  place,  or  about  anything.     He  was  always  for  change  in  ibis 

I  world,  and  so  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  next.    If  he  did  drop  in  vpon 

K  purgatory,  he  could  not  do  more  than  taste  the  wine  and  travel 

I  on ;  I  know  King  Francis.''    Such  banter  strangled  the  diseaaioaf 

f  and  Du  Ch&tel  was  made  grand-almoner  next  year.    That  a 

|;  question  like  this  should  have  arisen;   that,   having  arisen^  '^ 

could  be  destroyed  by  banter ; — that  a  court  like  that  of  Kiog 
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Francis,  upon  ibe  strength  of  religious  feelings  so  artificial,  should 
judge  to  be  iixeligious,  and  condemn  to  death  men  leading  pure, 
ascetic  lives,  and  mastered  bj  religbus  feeling  so  sincere  as,  for 
example,  that  o£  Palissy ; — ^is  matter  that  suggests  a  painful  aspect 
of  the  temper  of  those  wretched  times. 

So  in  the  year  1547  we  have  upon  the  throne  of  France 
Henry  11^  aged  twenty-nine — a  man  with  a  feeble  brain  and  a 
strong  fist.  He  was  at  home  in  the  licence  of  the  court,  and  he 
was  at  home'upon  the  field  of  battle ;  as  he  had  been  trained  to 
anns  under  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  it  is  not  a  bad  point  in 
Um  that  he  retained  a  pupil-like  affection  for  his  andent  leader. 
On  King  Henry's  accession,  the  great  crowd  of  nobles  round  tfie 
ftrone  divided  itself  into  four  factions,  each  pledged  to  the  interests 
tf  a  distinct  chief.  There  were  the  partisans  of  the  Constable 
Montmorenci,  and  the  partisans  of  his  great  rivals,  the  House  of 
Gqiflo  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  military  commander  of  great  skill, 
and  his  brother.  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  same  cardinal  of  whom 
we  heard  the  Draper  speaking  in  an  early  cluster  of  this  narra- 
tiTe.  Those  were  the  two  parties  headed  by  men  ;  the  other  two 
&etioos  were  devoted  respectively  to  Diana  of  Poitiers  and  to  the 
Qneen  Catherine  of  Medids.  As  the  story  of  the  life  of  Palissy 
win  ahortiy  flow  between  banks  peopled  by  the  high  and  mighty 
of  the  nation,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  refiresh  our  memories 
concerning  the  position  held  in  France  by  some  of  these  great 
people. 

The  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorenci  was,  during  a  large  part 
^  his  1]£b,  next  to  the  king  the  most  important  man  in  France. 
Thu  personage  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and  we  are  presentiy 
to  see  him  standing  in  the  first  rank  among  the  patrons  of  that 
doll  which  Bernard  Palissy  has  won  for  himself  through  so  much 
^^i&nng.  The  constable,  therefore,  has  a  special  daam  upon  these 
WS^  He  waa  bom  at  Chantilli  in  1493,  and  named  after  Anne 
of  Brittany,  his  godmother*  Godmothers,  fortunately,  do  not 
wa  daim  the  privilege  of  christening  male  children  into  the 
^BQak  sex.  He  was  a  year  older  than  King  Francis  I.,  and, 
'^'viiig  been  his  playmate  when  his  migesty  was  Count  of  Ai^u- 
1^  had  gained  in  early  years  an  influence  over  the  mind  of 
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Francis  which  was  long  retained.  Young  Montmorenci  fought 
m  the  Italian  wars,  and  was  created  a  marshal  in  1522,  that  is  to 
saj,  when  he  was  twenty-nine.  It  is  always  advisable  to  connect 
a  man's  age  distinctly  with  the  events  and  actions  of  his  life,  be- 
cause their  significance  is  at  all  times  greatly  modified  by  con- 
sldemtioDs  that  arise  from  knowledge  of  that  kind.  Montmorenci 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  seen  by  Montluc  struggling  on 
foot  at  the  battle  of  Bicoque.  At  Pavia  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  with  King  Francis,  his  friend,  to  Madrid.  Francis 
would  have  retained  him  as  a  companion  in  captivity.  Mont- 
morenci, however,  having  prudently  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  return  to  France  and  labour  about  the  re- 
leasing of  his  master,  this  suggestion  was  thought  good.  He  did 
so  release  himself  by  ransom,  and  did  so  labour  on  the  king's 
behalf  with  good  effect,  since  he  was  afterwards  made,  in  reward 
for  his  services,  governor  of  Languedoc  and  grand-master  of  France. 
With  this  last  office  was  connected  the  administration  of  affairs. 

In  1536,  Charles  V.  made  an  attempt  to  subdue  France  by 
invasion.  Montmorenci,  then  aged  forty-three,  commanding  the 
army  of  defence,  ruined  the  emperor  by  wise  delays,  and  forced 
him  to  retreat,  avoiding  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  for  a 
season  have  destroyed  the  monarchy.  The  Trench,  even  in  those 
days,  liad  a  taste  for  Roman  parallels,  and  they  called  Anne, 
Cunctator,  or  the  Fabius  of  France. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1538,  Montmorenci,  aged  forty-five, 
was  appointed  constable,  being  the  fifth  of  his  family  who  had 
attained  that  honour.  He  was  then  by  far  the  greatest  man  in 
France^  and  received  homage  and  presents  &om  foreign  states,  not 
only  of  Europe  but  of  Asia,  being  courted  abroad  as  a  man  not 
less  mighty  than  bis  king.  He  was  an  austere  man,  very  much 
too  rough  to  be  agreeable  at  court ;  his  wealth  had  become  enor- 
mousj  and  he  stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of  power.  There  is  not 
much  room  for  a  man's  feet  upon  that  pinnacle,  and  Montmorenci 
slipped,  as  they  who  are  in  his  position  generally  do.  He  was 
disgraced  in  1541,  three  years  after  he  was  made  a  constable; 
deprived  of  no  office  ^or  possession,  losing  nothing  but  the  roya* 
favour ;  and  he  dispensed  proudly  with  that,  retiring  to  his  birth- 
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place  of  Chantilli,  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  sullen  grandeur 
till  King  Francis  diedi  Why  he  was  disgraced  it  is  not  easy  to 
tell;  some  hold  him  to  have  been  so  rough  a  bear  among  the  per- 
fiimed  ladies  who  were  powerful  at  court,  that  they  all  set  iJieir 
wits  against  him ;  others  say  that  the  king  was  jealous  of  the  close 
attachment  between  Montmorenci  and  his  son  Henry ;  certainly, 
among  the  death-bed  advice  of  the  king  was  an  item,  that  Henry 
ought  not  to  recal  Montmorenci  from  seclusion* 

Henry  did  not  keep  that  precept,  for  upon  the  death  of  Francis 
he  lost  no  time  in  summoning  his  Mend  the  constable  to  court, 
where  he  styled  him  Compeer,  as  a  man  who  was  his  equal,  and 
received  him  with  a  manifest  affection.  Constable  Montmorenci, 
therefore,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  returned  to  court,  and  was  the 
head  acknowledged  by  one  of  the  four  court  fEUStions  by  which  the 
throne  of  the  new  king  was  surrounded. 

In  political  affairs  rivalry  meant  enmity,  three  centuries  ago. 
Therefore  the  Guises  and  their  friends,  rivals  of  Montmorenci, 
used  against  and  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Montmorenci  faction 
all  the  tricks  and  stratagems  which  a  court  enmity  dictates. 

And  then  there  were  the  two  ladies  and  their  partisans.     There 
was  Diana  of  Poitiers,  or  of  St.  Vallier,  widow  of  Louis  de  £i6z6, 
grand-seneschal  of  Normandy.     She  bore  the  honourable  title  of 
King's  Mistress,  and  was  made  Duchess  of  Valentinois.     This 
lady  had  made  her  first  appearance  some  time  since  at  the  court 
of  King  Francis,  in  the  interesting  character  of  a  distressed  damsel 
pleading  for  her  father.     King  Francis  appreciated  her  beauty ; 
she  went  home  affected  by  his  knightly  courtesy.     After  her 
husband's  death,  she  came  to  reside  permanently  at  the  court  of 
Francis ;  and  there,  seeing  that  the  education  of  Prince  Henry 
^as  very  much  neglected,  she  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  go- 
verness to  the  boy,  after  a  fashion  of  her  own.     She  begged  him 
o{  King  Francis  for  her  chevalier;  the  best  way  to  touch  the 
widerstanding,  she  said,  was  through  love.     So,  though  she  was 
&  widow  with  more  than  one  marriageable  daughter  to  dispose  of, 
Ae  took  the  boy  Henry  for  her  knight.     The  youth  was  pleased ; 
^  attention  of  a  full-sized  woman  greatly  flatters  a  three-quarter- 
liied  man :  the  only  curious  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  Henry 
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dung  as  firmly  to  his  mistress  in  love  and  peace  as  he  had  dimg 
to  his  master  in  war.  Diana  of  Poitiers  maintained  her  ascendancy 
as  well  as  Montmorenci  maintained  his,  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  king.  Diana  held  a  brilliant  court  at  the  expense  of  Ae 
Reformers  (she  being  the  prindpal  receiver  of  thdr  confiscated 
goods),  and  was  a  little  more  to  King  Henry  than  his  wife,  though 
it  is  quite  possible  that  she  was  king's  mistress  only  according 
to  the  old  knightly  meaning  of  the  word.  Nothing  opposes  itself 
to  that  supposition  but  a  knowledge  of  the  intense  grossness  of 
court  morals  during  Henry's  reign.  They  had  been  licentious 
under  King  Francis ;  but  under  Henry,  who  had  much  of  the 
camp  breeding  in  himself,  the  film  of  outward  courtesy,  ihe  ele- 
gant gloss  and  fiction  of  speech,  the  polite  double  eniendrey  and 
all  such  devices  which  at  least  make  payment  of  a  tadt  tribute  to 
the  sense  of  what  b  decent, — these  were  laid  aside,  and  the  bare, 
hard  brutality  of  a  licentious  camp  furnished  a  modd  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  of  France.  Diana  of  Poitiers  then  was  the  head 
of  the  third  faction  of  courtiers. 

But  the  poor  queen,  the  wife  of  Henry ! — if  it  were  only  posdble 
to  pity  her.     She  was  twenty-dght  years  old  when  her  husbaod 
succeeded  to  the  tiirone.     King  Francis  had  allowed  his  son 
Henry  to  nmrry  her,  because  in  the  first  place  he  wanted  monef, 
and  her  father  Lorenzo  was  rich ;  in  the  second  place,  because  he 
did  not  greatiy  care  for  his  son  Henry,  and  did  not  mind  throwing 
him  away  upon  a  giri  who  was  an  unequal  match,  for  he  did  not 
then  suppose  tiiat  Henry  would  ever  come  to  be  a  king,  and  make 
a  queen  of  her.     Thus  Catherine  of  Medids  found  herself  looked 
down  upon  from  all  ddes  as  an  indgnificant  person,  whose  alfiaoce 
conferred  anything  bijA  honour  on  the  royal  Uood  of  France. 
Pitiable  as  her  podtion  was,  she  needed  no  man's  pity.     She  was 
not  trained  to  very  tender  feelings,  and  she  was  diplomatist  enough 
to  show  a  smooth  face  to  the  world,  though  she  knew  that  she 
was  pretty  widely  hated,  and  that  she  had  a  pretty  wide  drde  of 
hates  to  pay  back  in  return.     Petty  princes  are  profound  in  aB 
minor  diplomacy,  and  Catherine's  mind  had  been  fed  early  with 
that  kind  of  meat.     So  when  her  husband  became  king,  and  she 
was  Queen  Catherine,  and  had  her  own  faction  at  court,  she  out- 
wardly professed  the  gentlest  feelings  towards  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
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towards  the  I>ake  or  Cardinal  Guise,  and  towaids  Montmorenci, 
slthough  their  mntaal  hatreds  and  their  fEU^ons  we^  notorioag. 
She  was  a  pretty  and  a  witty  woman,  and  during  the  life  of  King 
Hetuy,  she  allowed  him  to  pay  what  attentions  he  would  to  Diana, 
while  she  waited  with  a  great  appearance  of  pkcidity  in  the  hack- 
ground,  among  all  the  overruling  influences  of  the  court.  She 
caressed  Diana,  flattered  the  rugged  constahle,  and  so  hecame, 
after  ail,  a  woman  of  g^eat  power  before  she  was  nailed  down  into 
ber  coffin. 

In  the  midst  of  these  factions  lived  King  Henry,  getting  up  at 
seven,  and  going  to  bed  at  ten ;  between  those  hours,  one  would 
tUnk,  not  the  happiest  of  men.     The  business  at  court  of  each 
fiKdon  was  to  get  what  it  could,  and  to  keep  what  it  could  out  of 
the  getting  <^  the  other  three.     Whenever  a  living,  or  estate,  or 
sppointment^  however  small,  had  fallen,  or  was  about  to  £dl,  into 
the  Idng^s  giflt,  there  was  a  rush,  not  of  obsequious  beggars,  but 
of  tyrannical  exactors.     The  small  men  of  eadi  faction  formed  a 
network  of  spies  over  the  country,  who  reported  to  its  chief  any 
mouthful  that  they  met  with  anywhere  worth  picking  up.     Of 
this  the  Diaper  has  told  us  something  in  his  eulogy  upon  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise.     Perhaps  the  king  had  promised  something 
to  a  friend  of  his  friend  Montmorenci ;  then  the  next  day  there 
would  come  to  him  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  his  proud,  stem  face 
d  nulitary  command,  and  he  would  ask  for  it.     The  king  would 
muimur,  Montmorenci ;— say,  the  place  was  given.     Whereupon 
^  duke  would  so  argue  down  his  majesty,  that  in  the  end — and 
I  nhte  what  iis  recorded  of  one  such  occasion — ^the  king  did  not 
^  to  fidfil  his  promise  to  Montmorenci,  because  he  feared  the 
stem  Duke  of  Guise,  nor  could  he  give  ihe  place  to  a  Guise  with- 
out eoraghig  Montmorenci. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  issue  an  edict  con- 
donatory  of  religious  penalties.  A  blasphemer  was  to  have  his 
^oiigne  pierced  with  a  hot  iron,  but  all  heretics  were  to  be  burnt 
lEve. 

I  hinted,  some  chapters  ago,  that  the  people  of  Saintonge  did 
^  ^ery  quietly  endure  the  salt- tax.  They  broke  out  into  a  re- 
Wlbn  about  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Henry,  in  1648.  While 
Paliasy  was  in  the  depth  of  poverty,  labouring  at  his  furnace,  a  ^ 
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scene  of  riot  and  violence  was  enacted  for  some  months  in  Sain- 
tonge  and  the  surrounding  districts.  It  began  in  Angoumois, 
and  extended  to  the  Bordelais,  Agenois,  Perigord,  La  Marche^ 
Poitou,  Aunis,  and  Saintonge.  The  first  insurgents  were  the 
country  people,  who  took  arms  and  expelled  the  officers  of  the 
gabelle.  The  people  of  Saintonge — ^this  was  in  1547 — ^massacred 
eight  of  them.  The  people  of  Perigueux  were  content  that  theirs 
should  be  expelled.  Henri  d'Albret,  governor  of  Guienne,  sent 
troops  against  the  insurgents,  but  his  troops  were  driven  back. 
Deserters  and  disbanded  captains  had  been  scattered  by  the  con- 
stant state  of  war  over  the  face  of  France ;  such  men  headed  the 
bands  of  country  people,  and  instructed  them  in  martial  ways. 
Pillage,  fire,  and  massacre  abounded ;  the  revolt  extended  to  Bor- 
deaux, which  became  the  head- quarters  of  the  disaffected.  The 
garrison  of  Chfi,teau  Trompette  f^deavoured  to  subdue  Bordeaux ; 
that  was  repulsed,  and  the  commander,  Tristan  de  Morienne, 
king's  lieutenant  in  Navarre,  coming  out  imprudently  to  address 
the  people,  was  seized  by  them,  killed,  mutilated,  and  buried. 
His  body  before  burial  had  been  first  powdered  over  with  salt,  in 
order  that  by  some  act,  however  rude  and  clumsy  of  invention, 
the  people  might  connect  this  victim  of  their  fury  with  a  sign  of 
their  fierce  hate  for  the  gabelle. 

The  king  was  at  that  time  with  his  troops  in  Italy,  but  he  sent 
letters  patent,  promising  that  justice  should  be  done,  and  these 
appeased  the  people.  Justice  was  done,  for  the  .parliament  imme- 
diately erected  gibbets  and  wheels,  on  which  they  hung  or  broke 
the  bodies  of  those  ringleaders^ who  were  not  sent  to  the  galleys. 
La  Vergne,  a  citizen,  who  had  been  first  to  sound  the  tocsin,  was 
torn  asunder  by  four  horses.  While  this  was  being  done,  two 
bodies  of  troops  sent  by  the  king  were  on  their  way  to  complete 
the  act  of  justice.  One  body  was  under  the  Duke  d'AumMe,  the 
other  was  under  Constable  Montmorenci.  The  duke  traversed 
Saintonge,  Poitou,  Aunis,  &c.,  restoring  order  with  the  aid  of  few 
acts  of  severity.  The  constable  marched  upon  Bordeaux  to  be 
revenged  for  the  outrage  on  Tristan  de  Morienne. 

The  keys  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux  Montmorenci  disdained  U> 
accept,  and  with  drums  beating,  cannons  rolling,  lances  pointed, 
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I  tnd  flags  Bymgf  he  marched  his  troops  into  the  town  as  a  tri- 
umphant enemy.     The  people  were  disarmed,  a  grim  tribunal 
was  appointed,  and  the  great  square  was  crowded  with  scaffolding 
and  gibbets.     A  hundred  citizens  were  promptly  sent  to  die  upon 
them.     Two  leaders  of  the  people  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  one 
of  them  wearing  at  the  same  time  on  his  head  a  red-hot  crown. 
The  town  was  declared  guilty  of  fejony,  and  deprived  of  all  its 
belli.     The  parliament^  because  it  had  been  tardy  in  its  effort 
to  allay  the  tumult^  was  suppressed.     The  magnates  of  the  town 
were  sent  to  dig  up  with  their  nails  the  body  of  Tristan  de  Mo- 
rienne.     They  were  then  ordered  to  carry  it  before  the  windows 
of  the  constable,  and  go  down  on  their  knees  with  it,  beseeching 
pardon  for  the  deed  that  had  been  done.     After  this  they  carried 
in  their  hands  the  putrifying  corpse  to  the  cathedral,  where  they 
boried  it  beside  the  choir.     Finally,  they  paid  two  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  for  the  expense  incurred  in  giving  them  their  punish- 
ment.    It  was  ordered  also  that  the  town-hall,  from  which  Tristan 
stepped  out  to  be  murdered,  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
that  in  a  chapel  built  over  its  site  prayers  should  be  offered  every 
day  for  Tristan's  soul.     This,  however,  was  not  done, ,  and  all  the 
other  penalties  incurred  by  Bordeaux  were  remitted  during  the 
succeeding  year ;  only  a  few  minor  privileges  remained  lost  for  ever 
to  its  parliament. 

From  Bordeaux,  Montmorenci  went  through  the  other  disturbed 
districts,  Saintonge  among  the  rest,  and  wherever  he  went  he 
built  and  furnished  gibbets.  This  having  been  done,  the  king 
^owed  the  people  to  buy  off  their  salt-tax  at  the  price  of  two 
hundred  thousand  gold  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  paying 
all  the  officers.  That  arrangement  suited  the  king  very  well,  for 
be  was  at  all  times  prompt  to  turn  the  crown  revenues  into  capital, 
and  so  consume  them,  without  any  care  for  what  might  be  the 
bcome  left  to  his  successors. 

During  the  year  1551,  Henry  II.  was  taking  a  very  bold  posi- 
^n  of  hostility  towards  the  Pope,  and  fearing  much  lest  this  might 
pfB  a  false  encouragement  to  heretics,  he  supplied  them  with  the 
^ict  of  Chateaubriant  by  way  of  counter-demonstration.  This 
^t  aggravated  former  penalties;  it  forbade  all  presentation  of 
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petitions  for  the  aid  of  heretics,  fill  refage  to  them ;  it  offered  re- 
wards to  their  denouncers,  and  confiscated  their  g^ods  when  they 
went  into  exile.  Puhlic  men,,.on  their  appointment  to  an  office, 
or  otherwise  when  called  upon,  were  obliged  to  exhibit  a  certificate 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  actire  inquisition  into  private  opinion,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  heretics,  was  recommended. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  this  edict  was  in  force,  and  tiiu 
was  the  temper  of  the  state,  when  Bernard  FaHssj  besieged  in 
their  houses,  with  a  bold  expostulation,  six  of  the  chief  men  of 
Saintes,  by  whom  his  avowed  friend  and  fellow-heretic,  Philebert 
Hamelin,  was  held  for  death. 

But  as  these  judges  lenientiy  shut  their  ears  to  the  rash  words 
of  Palbsy,  and  kindly  answered  him,  so  also  in  many  parts  of 
France  men  had  not  heart  to  act  up  fully  to  the  fiercest  spirit  of 
the  law.  The  heretics  grew  stronger :  heresy  tainted  a  large  part 
of  the  Montmorenci  faction,  the  religious  struggle  heightened 
court  disputes,  and  in  the  camps  the  soldiers  often  were  prepared 
to  come  to  blows  together,  because  some  were  orthodox  and  sc»De 
were  not.  Therefore,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  law  should  be 
more  severe. 

Rome  had  named  an  inquisitor  for  France ;  to  him  the  bishops 
made  objection ;  they  said,  it  sufficed  that  there  should  be  given 
to  them  absolute  power  to  condemn  heretics,  and  that  the  heretics 
should  have  no  right  of  appeal.  To  this  the  council  of  the  king 
agreed,  and  the  arrangement  was  submitted  to  the  consent  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  The  parliament  denied  consent,  and  through 
the  advocate-general,  Siguier,  they  made  the  king's  blood  tingle 
with  a  noble  speech.  ^'If  heresy  was  to  be  suppressed,"  said 
Siguier,  whose  name  is  very  honourable  for  the  bold  utterance 
more  than  once  at  this  period  of  manly  feelings — ^^  if  heresy  was 
to  be  suppressed,  let  pastors  be  compelled  to  labour  among  their 
flocks.  Commence,  sire,''  said  he,  ^'  with  giving  an  edict  to  the 
nation  which  will  not  cover  your  kingdom  with  scaffolds,  which 
will  not  be  moistened  with  the  blood  or  tears  of  faithful  subjects. 
Distant,  sire,  from  your  presence,  bent  under  the  weight  of  labour 
in  the  fields,  or  absorbed  in  the  exercise  of  arts  and  trades,  tbey 
know  not  what  is  now   being  designed   against   them.     It  is 
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for  them,  it  is  in  their  name,  that  the  parliament  addresses  to  you 
its  most  hnmhie  remonstrance  and  its  ardent  supplication."  The 
bold  orator  then  turned  upon  the  counsellors  with  a  stem  apostrophe, 
remiDding'  them  of  the  uncertain  future  of  all  suhjects  who  were 
high  in  power.  Montmorenci  could  provide  a  comment  ^from  his 
past  experience,  the  Duke  of  Gtdse  looked  his  sternest ;  hut  Se- 
guier  spoke  to  good  purpose,  for  the  opposition  of  the  parliament 
caused  the  new  project  to  he  set  aside. 

To  provide  the  hotter  justice  for  his  people,  or  more  offices  for 
the  friends  of  the  friends  of  his  courtiers,  Henry  II.  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  lawyers  and  other  officers  throughout  France. 
He  established  under  the  name  of  Fresidial  Courts  a  fresh  spider's 
web  over  the  country,  for  the  catching  of  his  subject-flies,  and 
for  the  fattening  upon  them  of  such  spiders  as  might  have  a  friend 
at  court*  His  abuse  of  the  crown  revenues  I  have  mentioned. 
He  was  reckless  in  expenditure.   He  gave  the  seigneurie  of  Ganat,  ^| 

in  the  Bourbonnais,  to  a  fiddler  named  Lambert,  as  a  marriage- 
gift  upon  his  leading  to  the  altar  nobody  knows  whom.  The  par- 
liament reminded  him  through  their  mouthpiece,  the  honest  Siguier, 
that  he  had  only  usufruct  of  crown  revenues,  and  that  if  he  must 
needs  be  wasteful,  he  should  waste  his  own  mon^y,  and  not  that 
which  appertained  to  his  successors.  Henry  listened,  smiled 
assent,  and  went  on  as  before.  The  disorder  and  lewdness  that 
pieYailed  in  his  coiurt  were  revealed  about  this  time  in  a  suit  for 
what  we  should  call  "  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marrii^e,"  by  one 
Demoiselle  de  Rohan,  against  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  Most  of 
the  chief  men  about  the  king  were  witnesses,  and  their  evidence 
Bapplies  a  filthy  picture  of  the  court  of  France  dmring  that  time. 

In  the  year  1557,  Montmorenci  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
in  an  endeavour  to  relieve  his  nephew,  Coligny,  shut  up  in  St. 
Qmntin.  This  is  the  latest  date  we  have  at  present  reached  in 
say  section  of  our  narrative.  It  is  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
Bernard's  fifteen  or  sixteen  y^rs  of  apprenticeship  in  pottery. 
Hontmorenci  being  absent  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  the  Duke 
tf  Guise,  after  his  great  exploil^  the  captiu*e  of  Calais,  was  at 
court,  improving  the  occasion.  In  spite  of  the  stem  look,  which 
&  weak  spirit  of  Henxy  feared,  Guise,  who  was  certainly  a  gallant 
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soldier,  was  a  handsome  man  of  polished  manners,  who  could  be 
agreeably  persuasive  when  he  pleased.  When  Montmorenci  heard 
through  attentive  spies  how  cleverly  his  rival  was  at  work,  he  ob- 
tained leave  on  parole  to  visit  the  French  court,  and  betook  himself, 
in  1558j  to  Paris — he  was  then  a  man  sixty-five  years  old— to 
watch  over  his  own  interests.  He  was  at  first  coldly  received,  but 
fioon  regained  his  old  ascendancy. 

lu  the  mean  time,  Calvinism — heresy — was  spreading,  and 
already  numbered  many  great  men  in  its  ranks.  Among  these 
men  were  Admiral  Coligny,  and  his  brother  D'Andelot,  colonel- 
general  of  French  infantry.  These  were  two  nephews  of  the  con- 
stable, arid  Cardinal  Guise  (Lorraine)  resolved  to  strike  at  Mont- 
morenci, and  to  wound  the  adverse  faction  by  a  blow  aimed  against 
them.  He  denounced  them  as  heretics,  and  they  were  summoned 
to  reply,  D'Andelot  boldly  came,  acknowledging  and  justifying 
bis  opinions,  while  he  attacked  the  abuses  in  the  Church  with  a 
freedom  that  incensed  the  king.  D'Andelot,  therefore,  was  im- 
priaoned,  and  his  office  of  colonel-general  was  given  to  a  soldier 
whom  IV e  knew  in  his  youth,  and  who  has  since  been  rising  in  the 
world— Blaise  de  Montluc.  Persuaded  by  his  friends,  D'Andelot 
conseoted  to  go  through  the  form  of  hearing  a  mass,  and  was  set 
free,  but  he  could  not  forgive  himself  for  having  in  that  way  ob- 
tained his  freedom. 

The  brothers  Coligny  and  D'Andelot  thus  came  to  be  regarded 
as  their  chiefs  by  the  great  body  of  heretics  in  France,  who  ad- 
mired their  austere  habits,  honoured  the  sacrifice  by  them  of 
worldiy  povier  and  profit  which  the  adoption  of  Calvinism  had  in- 
volved* The  orthodox  were  proud  of  a  defender  like  the  Duke  of 
Guise — the  defender  of  Metz,  the  captor  of  Calais,  a  military 
genius,  a  man  brave,  eloquent,  and  liberal  in  gifts. 

Montmorenci  having  regained  his  influence  at  court,  went  back 
to  Spain,  obedient  to  his  parole.  He  had  regained  his  influence 
very  completely.  The  Guise  party,  having  formed  a  coali- 
tion with  the  party  of  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  had  left 
the  kiog*s  mistress  anxious  to  retaliate  upon  them  by  forming  a 
close  alliance  with  the  constable.  .  Montmorenci,  with  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  gained  not  only  the  extension  of  his  faction,  but  the  com- 
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pletest  hold  upon  the  king.  Diana  and  Montmorenci  were  the 
woman  and  the  man  who  influenced  King  Henry  most,  who  were 
his  nearest  friends,  and  when  they  ceased  from  rivalry  and  worked 
together  with  a  common  purpose,  they  were  themselves  the  king. 
So  thorough  was  the  influence  thus  exercised,  that  after  the  con- 
stable's return  to  Spain,  the  king,  enrolled  among  the  number  of 
his  meanest  spies,  listened  for  court-tattle  to  report,  watched  all 
the  tactics  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Guise  faction,  and  sent  details 
of  them  to  the  great  head  of  the  rival  party.  In  this  work  of 
eonrse  Diana  helped,  and  manuscripts  remain  to  us  containing  in- 
formation of  this  kind,  written  in  one  place  by  the  king,  in  another 
hj  his  mistress, — one  continuing  the  letter  of  the  other,  and  the 
other  then  resuming, — with  the  signature  of  both  affixed  as,  your 
old,  best  friends,  Diana  and  Henry :  *'  Vos  anciens  et  meilleurs 
amis,  Diane  et  Henri." 

A  conference  baring  been  appointed  in  1558,  for  the  discussion 
of  some  terms  of  peace,  Montmorenci  was  sent  by  Spain  to  the 
meeting.  King  Henry,  seeing  him  approach,  ran  forward  and 
hang  upon  his  neck ;  kept  the  constable  in  his  tent,  and  caused 
Km  to  share  his  bed,  till  he  returned  again.  Soon  afterwards  the 
constable  was  ransomed,  and  laboured  so  industriously  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  that  in  the  year  1559,  the  war  in  Italy,  which  had 
endured  then  for  six-and-seventy  years,  was  ended.  For  the 
peace  the  constable  received  no  benediction  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  whose  glory  was  in  war,  or  from  the  people ;  it  was  termed 
the  Unfortunate  Peace,  because  it  was  obtained  by  yielding  up  all 
ihat  had  been  filched  in  seventy-six  years  of  disastrous  contest. 
I'lie  contention  ceased  by  a  surrender  of  the  bone. 

1  know  no  words  that  can  depict  the  wretched  state  of  the 
French  people  at  this  time.  Incessant  war  had  taken  brave  young 
Men  out  of  the  fields,  and  left  thousands  of  them  dead  on  a  foreign 
soil,  OP  returned  them  to  the  country  men  of  debauched  life,  bullies, 
c^pples.  The  immense  cost  of  these  wars  had  been  defrayed  by 
oppresaive  taxes,  recklessly  imagined,  cruelly  enforced.  The  lust 
&tid  loxury  of  a  debased  court  had  grown  fat  for  years  upon  the 
^ney  of  the  poor.  Almost  every  year  saw  the  creation  of  new 
wlarkd  officials,  whom  the  people  had  to  carry  on  their  backs,  and 
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pay  besides  for  doing  them  the  honour  to  be  burdens.  The  morals 
of  the  people  were  perverted,  they  were  impoverished,  embittered, 
made  litigious,  and  devoured  by  lawyers  before  judges  of  whom 
scarcely  one  in  ten  was  unassailable  by  bribe.  The  Church  was  a 
machine  for  burning  heretics  and  raising  tithes.  Against  the  de- 
basing influence  of  a  corrupt  court,  which  extended  among  all  ranks 
of  the  nobility,  and  through  them  was  displayed  before  the  igno- 
rant among  their  fields, — against  the  vice  bred  in  the  camp  aad 
dispersed  along  the  march  of  armies,  or  brought  home  by  thou- 
sands of  disbanded  soldiers, — the  Church,  as  a  whole,  made  not 
one  effort  to  establish  Christian  discipline.  Pastors  laboured  only 
at  the  shearing  of  their  flocks;  bishops  received  in  idle  and  luxu- 
rious abodes  their  own  large  portion  of  the  wool.  Instead  of  dwell- 
ing in  their  bishoprics,  and  struggling  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  no 
less  than  forty  of  these  bishops  were  at  this  time  in  Paris,  holding 
their  mouths  open  like  dogs  for  bits  of  meat,  and  struggling  for 
the  cause  of  Guise  or  Montmorenci. 

The  heretics  grew  bold,  and  made  a  demonstration  in  the  Pre 
aux  Cleros.  The  king  grew  more  embittered  against  them,  and 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1659,  he  played  off  a  sly  trick  at  a  meeting  of 
a  council  called  the  Mercuriale,  by  inducing  all  the  members  to 
speak  their  minds  about  the  demonstration,  and  then  causing  tiie 
arrest  of  those  who  spoke  with  any  leaning  towards  its  promoters. 
He  then  bethought  himself  of  some  new  measure  of  severity;  but 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  lance  went  through  his  skull 
while  he  was  jousting  at  a  tournament — being  strong-flsted,  he 
was  glad  to  show  his  skill — and  so  King  Henry  died  at  the  sge 
of  forty-one,  leaving  Catherine  de  Medicis  a  widow.  She  was  a 
good-looking  widow  of  forty,  with  three  daughters  and  four  sons. 
Her  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  flfteen  or  sixteen,  on  the  10th  of  July? 
1559,  became,  while  yet  under  his  mother's  tutelage,  King  Francis 
the  Second. 


There  remain  to  us  specimens  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  pottery  which 
was  made  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  II.  and  DiaoA 
of  Poitiers,  while  Palissy  was  maturing  his  discovery.  This  waie 
is  called  Fayenoe  of  Henry  II.,  sometimes  Fayence  of  Diana  of 
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Poitiers;  it  differs  from  Palissj-ware  altogether,  but  is  quite  as 
beautiful,  and  is  the  earliest  fine  fsibric  of  the  kind  known  to 
Lare  been  made  in  France.  Where  it  was  made,  or  by  whom,  are 
questions  that  remain  unanswered;  probably  by  Italian  artists, 
perhaps  by  descendants  of  Luca  della  Jlobbia,  several  of  whose 
family  exercised  his  arts  in  France.  The  fayence  of  Henry  II.  is 
of  bard  paste — that  used  by  Palissy  is  soft.  This  fayence  is  made 
of  a  true  pipeclay,  very  fine  and  white,  so  that  it  does  not  require 
any  enamel,  and  the  ornaments  upon  its  surface  are  covered  only 
with  a  thin,  transparent,  yellowish  varnish.  The  ornaments  them- 
Belfes  are  engraved  patterns,  of  which  all  the  grooves  are  filled 
With  coloured  paste,  so  that  there  results  a  smooth  surface,  of 
wLich  the  decoration  is  a  fine  inlaying.  Of  these  inlaid  oma- 
meiits,  yellow-ochre  is  a  prevailing  colour,  and  the  style  is  some- 
what Moorish.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  inlaid  patterns,  the 
fajence  of  Henry  II.  is  adorned  with  ornaments  in  bold  relief^ — 
masks,  escutcheons,  reptiles,  shells,  flowers,  which  are  various  in 
colour,  black,  green,  blue,  violet,  and  (rarely)  pink.  The  pieces 
of  this  fiayence  are  mostly  small  and  light,  and  their  exquisite 
workmanship  equals  the  chiselling  of  famous  goldsmiths. 

Oa  the  early  specimens  of  this  kind  of  fayence  the  Salamander 
and  other  insignia  of  Francis  I.  occur;  but  upon  most  of  the 
pieces,  and  upon  all  the  best,  are  the  arms  of  Henry  II ,  with  his 
deyice  of  three  crescents,  and  the  initial  H.,  interlaced  with  the 
^n  D.'s  of  Diana,  Duchess  of  Valentinois.  The  emblems  of 
Diana  are  as  common  on  the  ware  as  those  of  her  rqyal  chevalier. 
Her  colours  as  a  widow,  black  and  white — which  the  king  wore 
fli  tournaments,  and  in  which,  therefore,  he  died — ^had  been 
treated  into  fashionable  colours  at  the  court,  and  are  employed  in 
some  of  the  best  pieces  of  this  class  of  pottery.  There  occurs  also 
W  emblem — the  crescent  of  Diana— which  King  Henry  carved 
^ipon  his  palaces,  and  even  had  engraved  upon  his  coins. 

This  beautiful  fayence,  which  must  have  been  first  made  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  Francis  I.,  and  the  making  of  which  was 
contiiiued  under  that  of  Henry  II.,  then  disappears.  Its  maker, 
ot  ita  makers,  died  or  left  the  country.  It  is  a  pleasant  mystery. 
It  beralded  tibe  appearance  of  Palissy-ware,  different  in  its  beauty, 
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although  not  less  beautiful.  Its  maker  does  not  contend  with 
Bernard  for  applause;  he  quits  the  field  almost  in  the  same 
moment  that  Bernard  enters.  We  hear  of  him  no  more,  nor  is 
there  any  ware  known  that  can  claim  affinity  to  the  Fayence  of 
Retiry  11.^ 


^ 


CHAPTEE  III. 

PALISSY  PUBLISHES  A  BOOK. 


Falissy  published  his  first  book  during  the  first  troubles,  that 
is  to  say,  most  likely  in  the  year  1557  or  1558,  when  he  was 
forty -eight  or  forty-nine  years  old,  and  accounted  himself  to  have 
reached  the  end  of  his  great  period  of  struggle  as  a  potter.  It  is 
to  this  point  that  we  have  now  brought  the  story  of  his  life ;  and 
upon  the  question  of  the  book,  therefore — which  is,  perhaps,  a  lost 
book — it  becomes  necessary  for  us  now  to  pause. 

We  may  so  far  forestal  our  narrative  as  to  say,  that  the  only 
works  bearing  on  their  title-page  the  name  of  Bernard  Pahssy, 
sind  those  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense  and  science 
must  depend,  were  published,  the  first  at  Rochelle,  in  1563,  the 
secoiid  at  Paris,  in  1580.  If  the  former  of  these  publications  were 
not  called  by  Palissy  himself,  "  this  my  second  book,"  and  if  in 
the  latter  he  had  not  made  distinct  and  special  reference  to  both 
the  date  and  the  contents  of  his  first  work,  no  known  trace  would 
exist  in  literature  to  indicate  that  Palissy  had  written  more  than 
the  two  books  bearing  date  1563  and  1580.  This  fact  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  first  attempt  of 
Palissy  to  put  his  thoughts  in  print  had  either  np  name  at  all,  or 
only  an  invented  name,  upon  the  title-page. 

Iti  the  publication  of  1580,  at  the  commencement  of  a  treatise 
on  Potable  Gold,  Palissy  thus  speaks  to  his  theoretical  disciple : 
"And  how  is  it  that  you  are  still  cherishing  these  dreams  ?  Have 
you  not  seen  a  little  book  which  I  caused  to  be  printed  during  the 
first  troubles,  by  which  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  gold  cannot 

^  Brongniart's  Trade  des  Arts  Ceramiques.  8vo.  Paris,  1844,  tome  ii. 
pp.  175-177.     Marryatt'g  History  of  Pottery  cmd  Porcelain  (1861). 
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act  as  a  restorative,  but  rather  as  a  poisoD,  about  which  many 
doctors  of  medicine,  having  seen  my  arguments,  were  of  my  side : 
so  that  a  short  time  since  there  was  a  certain  physician,  doctor 
and  regent  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  who,  being  at  Paris  in  the 
chair,  confirmed  my  statements,^  proposing  them  to  his  disciples  as 
a  doctrine  well  assured  ?  If  there  were  only  that,  it  would  suffice 
for  the  confounding  of  your  arguments." 

Acting  upon  the  hint  given  in  this  passage,  MM.  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond  and  Gobet,  the  editors  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pallssy,  in  the  year  1777,  included  in  their  volume  a  clever  disser- 
tation on  the  Ignorance  of  Doctors,  in  which  they  believed  that 
they  had  discovered  Palissy's  fii'st  work.  In  support  of  their 
opmion  they  produce  a  fair  body  of  argument.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  they  have  made  out  a  complete  case  of  affiliation. 

Without  committing  myself  to  a  decision  on  the  question,  I  shall 
briefly  enable  the  reader  to  decide  or  hesitate  for  himself,  as  he 
may  think  fit.  We  can  then  get  from  the  treatise  a  few  sketches 
which  may  or  may  not  be  drawn  from  the  originals  of  Palissy,  but 
which  will,  in  any  case,  depict  an  aspect  of  society  from  which 
Bernard  had  taken  views  extremely  similar. 

At  Fontenay  le  Comte,  in  Poitou,  which  is  a  district  adjacent 
to  Saintonge,  dwelt  a  physician  named  Sebastien  Colin.  This 
physician  had  translated  Alexander  Trallian  and  other  things,  had 
written  medically  against  Plagues  and  Fevers,  and  Apothecaries. 
His  treatise  on  Apothecaries  became  popular.  It  is  an  old  joke  to 
regard  the  doctor  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  diseases.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  joke  had  a  good  deal  of  earnest  in  it.  When 
the  doctor  falls  under  a  joke,  the  apothecary  falls  under  a  sneer, 
and  an  onslaught  on  apothecaries  by  a  doctor  would  of  course  be 
ably  seconded  as  fun  by  the  surrounding  world. 

Sebastien  Colin's  manifesto  is  entitled^  '^  A  Declaration  of  the 


'  Probably  this  reference  is  to  "  Germani  Conrtini,  Medici  Parisiensis,  ad- 
^«8iB  Paracelsi  de  tribus  principiis  auro  potabili  tot&que  p7rotecb]ii&  porten- 
^0888  opiniones,  Disputatio."    4to.     Paris,  1679. 

'  Declaration  des  abuz  et  tromperies  que  font  les  Apoticaires,  fort  utile  et 
''^CBssaire  It  ung  chascun  studieux  et  curieux  de  sa  sant^,  par  M**  Lisset  Be- 
niflcio,  imprimi  h  Tours,  par  Mathieu  Chercel^,  pour  Guilleaume  Bourgea, 
i^lJrttire,  demourant  audict  lieu.     16mo. 
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Blunders  and  Tricks  of  ihe  Apothecaries,  very  useful  and  neoes- 
■ary  to  every  one  stadioos  and  careful  of  his  health,  by  M*  lisset 
Benancio."  lisset  Benancio  is  an  exact  anagram  of  the  authoi^s 
name^  Sebastien  Colin.  The  publication  professes  to  have  been 
printed  at  Tours  by  Mathew  Chercel^,  but  the  printer's  name  is 
Bho  feigned,  and  the  work  probably  was  printed  at  Poitiers,  like 
the  other  writings  of  the  same  physician.  The  tract  was  frequently 
reprinted,  and  has  been  translated  into  German  and  into  Latin. 
It  was  r^rinted  at  Lyon  "  by  Michel  Joue,"  in  1557. 

This  Michel  Joue,  with  his  punning  motto  o^  "  Cuncta  juraot 
ik  Jo  re,**  is,  we  are  told,  an  imaginary  person.  The  reply  to  Colin, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Palissy,  proceeded  in  the  same  year  horn  , 
the  Fame  ima^nary  publisher,  whom  MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and 
Gobet,  by  a  comparison  of  types,  vignettes,  tul-pieces,  and  bo 
forth  ^  identify  with  Barthelemi  Berton,  of  Rochelle.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  second  book  of  Palissy  was  printed  at  Rochelle, 
the  printing-presses  of  which  town  were  those  that  were  most  con- 
Teniently  accessible  to  an  inhabitant  of  Saintes. 

Let  us  now  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  it  was  really  Palissy 
who  Icut  his  shrewd  intelligence  to  the  apothecaries,  and  retorted 
in  their  behalf  upon  the  ignorance  of  doctors.     The  act  itself 
appears  to  be  very  consistent  with  his  character  and  habits.    He 
knew  well  the  pretensions  of  the  £Bu;ulty,  and  the  unsoundness  of 
the  httle  science  they  possessed;  he  had  some  contempt  for  the 
belief  that  knowledge  lay  in  Greek  and  Latin.     He  had  lost  six 
child  I  oa,  and  been  so  brought  into  melancholy  contact  with  phy- 
sicinDS.     As  professed  men  of  science,  he  had  sought  them  in  bis 
travels,  and  must  yery  commonly  have  found  them  little  worth  bis 
search*     Since  he  improved  in  his  art  as  a  potter,  and  gained 
more  extended  patronage,  he  had  again  been  called  upon  often  to 
pass  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Saintes.     In  one  of  bis 
known  works  he  tells  a  contemptuous  story  of  a  doctor  in  Poitou, 
who  founded  his  reputation  on  trickery  connected  with  a  subject 
which  we  know  Colin  to  have  made  one  of  his  strong  points,  and 
upon  which  he  wrote  a  book.     If  it  be  Colin  to  whom  Palissy  in 
that  passage  alludes,  it  is  very  certain  that  Bernard  must  have 
looked  upon  the  assaulter  of  deceit  in  apothecaries  as  a  man  who 
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was  himself  aa  arch- deceiver.  Colin's  pamphlet  had  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  notice ;  in  it  the  physician  was  to  be  seen  thundering 
down  out  of  his  sublime  height  a  storm  upon  the  heads  of  the 
apothecaries.  It  would  be  quite  consistent,  therefore,  with  the 
mood  of  Palissy  to  make  a  work  like  this  the  text  for  a  short  ex- 
podtion  of  what  seemed  to  him  some  very  gross  delusions  preva- 
lent among  the  doctors  of  his  day. 

The  reply  to  Colin,  which  has  been  supposed  to  constitute  the 
maiden  work  of  Bernard  Palissy,  has  its  title  framed  upon  that  of 
the  attack  to  which  it  is  intended  to  reply.  It  is  called^  **  A  De- 
daration  of  the  Blunders  and  Ignorances  of  the  Doctors,  a  work 
<  very  useful  and  profitable  to  every  one  studious  and  careful  of  his 
health,  composed  by  Pierre  Braillier,  trading  apothecary  of  Lyon, 
m  answer  to  Lisset  Benancio,  physician."  It  professes  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Lyon,  by  Michel  Joue.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Seigneur 
de  B(»sn,  in  an  epistle  dated  from  Lyon,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1657.  That  means,  in  our  present  language,  January,  1558, 
nnce  January  was  at  that  time  reckoned  one  of  the  last  months  of 
the  old  year,  and  not  the  first  month  of  the  new. 

It  18  necessary  to  state  that  this  quarrel  between  doctor  and 
tpodiecary  produced  another  crop  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  year. 
Jeaa  Surrelh,  a  physician,  publbhed  a  tract,^  also  at  Lyon,  in 
May,  1558,  which  was  opposed  equally  to  the  productions  of  Colin 
and  Pierre  Braillier. 

Soon  afterwards  Pierre  Brallier,  eidier  the  former  writer  or 
some  other  who  assumed  that  name,  re-entek>ed  the  lists  with  a 
▼iolent  attack  against  Surrelh,^  whose  antecedents  laid  him  very 
open  to  annoying  personalities.  This  Brallier  called  himself 
•ch(^  of  the  college  of  M.  Jean  de  Canapes,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  Lyon.     It  will  be  observed  that  the 


'  Declaration  des  abus  et  ignorances  des  M^decins,  oeuvre  trfes-ntile  et  pro- 
ittUa  k  Chacon  studieox  et  cnrienx  de  sa  sant^,  compost  par  Pierre  BraUHery 
Harchand  Apoticaire  de  Lyon,  poui  reponce  contre  lAsset  Benancio,  M^dedn. 
I'Ton,  par  Michel  Joue,  1556.     16mo. 

*  Apologia  des  M^decins  contre  les  calonmieB  et  grands  abas  de  oertMBS 
^Pothicaires,  par  Jieon  Surrelh,  M^ecin.     8vo.     Lyon,  155*8. 

'  Les  articidations  de  Pierre  Brallier,  Apothicaire  de  Lyon,  sor  TApologie  de 
^M»  Smrelhf  M^deciB  k  Saint  Gahnier.    8va    Lyon,  1558. 
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second  Braillier  retains  the  sound  of  the  old  name,  but  makes 
a  variation  in  the  spelling.  Much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
fact,  but  it  assists  to  some  extent  in  confirmation  of  a  belief  that 
the  two  publications  were  not  written  by  one  author.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  if  they  were,  that  author  could  not  have  been  Ber- 
nard Palissy. 

It  is  suggested  by  MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and  Gobet,  that  as 
the  author  of  the  attack  upon  apothecaries,  printed  at  Poitiers, 
had  affected  for  disguise  to  publish  his  book  at  Tours,  so  Palissy, 
having  transformed  himself,  for  convenience  both  of  disguise  and 
satire,  into  an  apothecary,  dated  his  book  from  Lyon.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  initials  of  Pierre  Braillier,  "  P.  B.,"  are,  when 
inverted,  **  B.  P.,"  and  so  stand  for  Bernard  Palissy:  perhaps  it 
would  be  an  almost  equally  valuable  coincidence  to  observe  that 
neither  of  the  names  contains  an  '^  z." 

The  main  reason,  however,  for  assigning  to  Palissy  the  author- 
ship of  the  treatise  in  question,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  publication,  anonymous  or  pseudonymous,  which  has  been 
found  answering  at  all  to  the  account  given  by  Bernard  himself  of 
his  first  work.  A  work  was  wanted  written  during  the  first  trou- 
bles, that  is  to  say,  in  or  very  near  the  year  1558,  manifesting  an 
enlightened  spirit,  having  its  author's  name  unknown, — unless, 
indeed,  it  had  upon  its  title-page  the  name  of  Palissy, — and  con- 
taining arguments  against  belief  in  the  efficacy  as  a  medicine  oi 
metallic  gold.  After  a  diligent  search,  no  other  treatise  against 
this  use  of  gold,  written  in  French,  and  answering  to  the  required 
description,  could  be  found  to  have  been  published  between  the 
years  1540  and  1560.  Nothing  presented  itself  but  this  Disserta- 
tion upon  Doctors.  It  is  declared  by  the  discoverers,  that  not 
only  in  opinion,  but  also  in  style,  the  treatise  thus  suggesting  itself 
conforms  closely  to  the  known  writings  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

Dismissing  from  consideration  those  resemblances  which  are 
produced  by  the  common  modes  of  writing  proper  to  the  age,  one 
cannot  but  think  the  identity  of  style  between  the  work  assigned 
to  Palissy,  and  works  known  to  be  his,  extremely  doubtful.  In 
hb  second  book,  for  example,  published  four  or  five  years  after  the 
first,  there  is  a  quaint  habit,  evident  on  almost  every  page,  of 
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cairying  a  senteoce  on  hj  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  le  dit," 
"  audit/'  &c.  Thus  Palissy  tells  us,  that,  while  labouring  at  the 
enamels,  ^'  I  was  so  wasted  in  my  person,  that  there  was  no  form 
nor  prominence  of  muscle  on  my  arms  or  legs ;  also  the  said  legs 
were  throughout  of  one  size,  so  that  the  garters  with  which  I  tied 
my  stockings  were  at  once,  when  I  walked,  down  upon  my  heels 
with  the  stockings  too."  This  quaint  habit  is  entirely  absent 
from  the  Dissertation  upon  Doctors. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  occur  passages  of  some 
length  here  and  there  among  the  works  of  Palissy  wherein  the 
said  "  saids  "  do  not  occur,  and  the  whole  style  has  a  good  deal  of 
conformity  with  that  of  the  Apothecary's  Dissertation.  The  said 
Dissertation  does  in  clearness  of  thought,  in  boldness  of  opposition 
to  prevailing  errors,  and  in  constant  production  of  experience 
against  absurdities  of  theory,  resemble  very  much  the  works  of 
Palissy.  To  its  opinions  Palissy  would  have  certainly  subscribed, 
and  many  of  them  were  enforced  by  him  in  later  writings. 

The  treatise  is  not  written  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  in  that 
respect  it  differs  from  all  Bernard's  other  vnriting. 

It  ought  also  to  be  stubbornly  remembered,  that  Bernard 
Palissy  refers  to  his  first  work  as  "  a  book  by  which  I  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  g(>ld  cannot  act  as  a  restorative,  but  rather  as 
a  poison,  about  which  many  doctors  of  medicine,  having  seen  my 
arguments,  were  of  my  side."  This  being  remembered,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Dissertation  upon  Doctors 
is  by  no  means  a  treatise  specially  devoted  to  the  errors  touching 
gold.  Errors  of  this  kind  are  only  displayed  in  it  incidentally, 
among  a  list  of  other  blunders.  The  subject  of  gold  occupies,  in 
fiict,  only  two  pages  out  of  fifty.  In  these  two  pages  it  is  only 
said:  that  the  author  had  fed  a  cock  with  gold,  because  a  doctor 
had  declared  cocks  could  digest  it ;  that  he  had  found  the  state- 
ment of  the  doctor  false ;  also,  that  he  had  exposed  gold  to  fire 
for  eight- and-forty  hours  without  producing  diminution  of  its  sub- 
Btance.  Therefore  the  writer  holds  that  gold  could  never  be 
digested,  and  must  act  as  an  impediment  only  in  the  stomach. 
"  If  I  were  to  say  that  gold  was  not  restorative,"  he  adds,  "  that 
would  be  fsJse ;  because  through  gold  one  may  get  capons,  par- 
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tridges,  quails,  pheasants,  and  all  good  things  to  rejoice  and 
renovate  a  man ;  as  houses,  castles,  lands,  possessions/'  No  more 
is  propounded  on  the  suhject  in  this  treatise.  Colin  bimsel^in 
the  Declaration  against  which  it  was  a  counter-manifesto,  had 
written  against  the  medicinal  use  of  gold,  and  had  said  more  than 
is  here  said  in  condemnation  of  it.  If  any  merit  was  due,  there- 
fore, to  the  few  paragraphs  of  Pierre  Braillier,  a  little  more  than 
the  same  merit  was  due  to  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  CoHn. 
The  reference  of  Falissy  to  his  first  work  is  gravely  made,  as  to  a 
work  containing  an  elaborate  argument  upon  the  use  of  gold 
in  medicine,  which  had  exerted  influence  upon  the  minds  of  some 
physicians,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  a  professor  in  his  chair  at 
Paris.  The  Declaration  against  Doctors,  containing  no  more  than 
had  been  said  just  before  in  the  Declaration  against  Apothecaries, 
cannot  be  said  to  verify  this  reference  in  a  convincing  mann^. 

Agiun,  the  Dissertation*  upon  Doctors  contains,  as  a  work  of 
Palissy  would  contain,  scriptural  allusions ;  it  was  written,  very 
likely,  by  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  But  it  was  written 
with  good  faith,  in  the  true  vein  of  an  offended  apothecary  fight- 
ing for  the  honour  of  his  order.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  so,  the 
cleverness  of  personation  was  only  so  much  the  more  creditable  to 
the  wit  of  Palissy.  But  it  is  very  questionable  indeed  whether  his 
deeply  religious  spirit  would  have  suffered  him  to  carry  his  humour 
beyond  certain  bounds  ;  I  doubt  whether  Palissy  would  have 
written  as  Pierre  Braillier  puts  it,'  of  '^  the  state  of  pharmacy,  to 
which  God  has  called  me^ 

Pierre  Braillier,  in  his  epistle  to  the  reader,  begins  with  a 
scriptural  allusion  to  forgiveness  of  injuries,  which  slides  rapidly 
into  recrimination  upon  doctors  who  are  jealous  of  apothecaries. 
Of  aU  states  in  the  world,  he  says,  that  of  the  apothecary  is  the 
worst;  he  is  the  worst  paid,  made  the  most  servile,  and  the  least 
esteemed  of  men.  He  does  not  wonder  that  apothecaries  combine 
other  occupations  with  their  calling ;  for  their  own  is  so  much 
trampled  down  by  surgeons  and  physicians,  that  patients  expect 
to  be  attended  by  them  for  the  honour's  sake :  '*  saying  (when 
they  are  healed)  what  did  you  send  me?  herbs:  and  that  is  how 
the  poor  apothecaries  come  to  be  paid." 

"  As  for  the  physician,  he  is  paid  upon  the  spot ;  or  if  he  be 
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not  paid  he  will  not  return  to  a  place,  though  he  spends  nothing 
but  his  trouble  there;  and  the  apothecary  spends  much  more 
trouble  than  the  doctor,  for  he  must  apply  all  blisters,  clysters, 
and  the  like,  supply  the  use  of  his  drugs,  his  time,  his  servants, 
and  sometimes  get  nothing  at  all,  losing  his  time,  his  trouble,  and 
his  drugs It  is  well  of  Lisset  to  say  that  the  apo- 
thecaries sell  the  virtues  of  drugs  and  plants  which  God  has 
supplied  to  us  gratis,  without  cultivating  them,  which  they  ought 
not  to  do,  and  tell  us  that  it  is  a  g^at  sin  against  God.  I  would 
beg  him  to  take  the  trouhle,  he  and  his  friends,  to  go  and  look 
for  herbs,  flowers,  roots  and  seeds,  gums,  fruits,  &c.,  and  conserve 
and  store  them  with  great  care  and  diligence,  pay  house-rents, 
wages,  and  keep  of  servants,  .buy  the  drugs  that  come  &om  dis- 
tant lands  for  large  sums  of  ready  money,  and  then  supply  them 
gratis.  How  would  they  sell  their  drugs  for  nothing,  when  they 
will  not  even  furnish  a  simple  visit  without  being  paid,  and  sell 
their  presence  and  their  words.  Yet  their  visit  and  prescription 
sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good.  ...  .1  leave  you  to 
judge,  when  they  have  conscience  to  take  a  dollar  for  feeling  a 
pulse  and  ordering  a  simple  julep,  while  the  apothecary  shall  find 
trouble  to  get  paid  two  sols,  which  is  the  greater  thief,  apothecary 
or  physician  ?" 

Pierre  Braillier  reasons  here  like  an  apothecary  of  the  good  old 
times.  Let  us,  however,  call  to  mind  the  doctor  a  hundred 
years  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  as  he  appeared,  and 
deserved  to  appear,  in  the  works  of  Moliere.  Pierre  Braillier  had 
Tokerable  matter  to  attack.  In  our  own  day,  what  is  called 
address  wiU  assist  much  more  than  intellectual  ability  in  the 
creation  of  a  thriving  practice.  In  the  time  of  Palissy,  Pierre 
Braillier  writes  of  the  physicians — "  I  think  that  they  have  studied 
momming  more  than  medicine;  it  is  in  that,  at  any  rate,  that 
they  are  wisest ;  and  they  might  more  fairly  call  themselves  incor- 
porated mummers  than  physicians,  for  it  is  the  chief  perfection 
that  they  have." 

Pierre  then  dwells  upon  doctors  who  cannot  cure  themselves, 
and  upon  doctors  who  prescribe  absurdly,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
for  apothecaries  qidetly  to  rectify  their  blunders.  He  then  turns 
specially  to  Lisset  Benancio,  and  ends  his  preface  with  this  para- 
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graph :  "  Here  are  not  blamed  the  learned  and  the  wise,  and  not 
to  be  prolix,  I  will  pray  to  God  very  heartily  that  He  will  give  us 
grace  so  well  to  exercise  our  estates  and  vocations  into  which  it 
has  pleased  Him  to  call  us,  that  it  may  be  to  His  prsdse  and 
glory,  so  that  we  may  have  no  just  occasion  to  blame  and  abuse 
each  other,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  debasement  of  our  profes- 
sions/' 

The  Declaration  of  the  Blundering  and  Ignorance  of  Doctors 
then  begins  in  a  religious,  philosophic  tone.  Presently  it  defines 
the  doctor's  duty.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  doctor  should  consider, 
before  prescribing,  the  acrimony  of  the  disease,  its  strength,  the 
strength  and  age  of  the  affected  person,  his  temperature  and  habit, 
the  quality  and  temperature  of  the  existing  season;  then  he  should 
know  and  recollect  the  virtue  and  properties  of  the  medicament 
with  which  he  designs  to  heal :  and  all  this  having  been  well 
considered  and  recollected,  he  has  still  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  sometimes  cannot  effect  his  purpose."  This  being 
defined  to  be  the  physician's  duty,  he  proceeds  with  much  shrewd 
sense,  and  a  little  acrimony,  through  a  catalogue  of  the  physician's 
blunders. 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  a  great  blunder  on  the 
part  of  doctor?  to  keep  an  unhappy  patient  shut  up  in  a  room,  the 
windows  close,  the  bed  close,  and  forbid  any  one  to  give,  him  air? 
When  already  the  poor  patient  cannot  get  his  breath  by  reason  of 
his  malady,  except  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  you  cause  him  to 
be  furthermore  shut  up  and  smothered.  See  how  you  blunder: 
first  you  rob  him  of  hb  breath,  and  render  him  more  melancholy 
than  he  would  be  made  by  his  disease,  through  the  foul  odours 
which  cannot  escape,  which  pierce  his  brain  and  aggravate  his  • 
illness ;  and  if  you  grant  to  me  that  air  aids  the  expulsive  virtue^ 
and  that  no  animals  having  lungs  can  live  without  air,  then  man, 
however  whole  and  cheerful  he  may  be,  cannot  live  without  air, 
still  less  can  he  do  so  when  he  is  sick :  wherefore  I  say  that  you 
blunder  in  forbidding  air  to  patients  when  it  is  good,  and  not  too 
cold,  or  moist,  or  windy.  .  •  •  .  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
if  you  were  shut  up  alone  for  six  days  in  a  chamber  without  air, 
you  sound  and  not  sick  (as  you  shut  up  your  patients),  whether 
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you  would  find  It  a  good  thing,  and  whether  you  could  live  ai  you 
now  do  ?" 

Although  the  writer  was,  of  course,  like  all  the  men  oF  his  day, 
ignorant  of  the  real  use  of  air  to  animals,  and  accounted  for  its 
obvious  necessity  upon  a  theory  helonging  to  the  pljysiology  of 
his  own  time,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  spite  of  our  own 
better  science,  there  are  doctors  enough  in  the  present  day  who 
take  great  care  to  keep  the  sun  and  air  out  of  a  sick-roomj  and 
make  of  it  a  place  in  which  they  could  not  themselves  live  without 
decided  injury  to  health. 

The  writer  then  comhats  the  cruel  and  fatal  practice  of  for- 
bidding any  drink  to  persons  suflFering  with  fevers.  Then  he  passes 
on  to  other  matters. 

"How  many  times,"  says  Pierre  Braillier — and  if  Pierre  be 
really  Palissy  his  thoughts  are  prompted  by  the  recollection  of 
dead  children  of  his  own — "  how  many  times  have  I  been  in  com* 
pany  with  the  physician  seeing  patients  of  an  evening,  when  he 
has  said  to  the  parents — *  The  child  will  do  well,  and  certainly  will 
soon  recover;'  and  in  the  morning  we  have  found  it  dead  upon 
tbe  table.  Several  times  that  has  happened  with  physit^uins  who 
were  in  the  best  repute,  at  which  I  have  been  astonished  greatly. 
And  if  an  apothecary  dresses  a  poor  man's  wound  without;  their 
ordering,  he  will  be  blamed  for  it;  and  if  the  patient  die,  people 
will  say,  *  The  apothecary  has  killed  him  by  his  ignorauce ;'  why 
do  they  never  say  the  same  of  doctors  when  their  patients  die 
imder  their  hands  ?" 

The  next  attack  is  on  a  blunder  of  which  the  medical  profession 
is  only  freeing  itself  in  our  own  day,  the  belief  that  there  is  wis- 
dom in  a  long  prescription.  The  long  prescription  of  three  centu- 
ries ago,  arranged  after  an  orthodox  sentiment  in  triacles,  was,  oi' 
course,  eminently  open  to  attack;  but  I  suspect  that. at  this  day 
there  is  many  an  old  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  might 
adopt  with  advantage  to  his  patients  the  good  doctrine  of  Pierre 
Braillier.  Whether  "  P.  B."  be  Bernard  Palissy  or  not,  I  will  not 
▼cnture  to  determine ;  but  it  may  be  seen  that  his  shrewd  sense 
bas  a  Palissian  character.  "  Our  Master  Lisset,"  he  say  ^,  "  blames 
08,  saying  that  we  cause  many  drugs  to  be  used  by  the  p.ck^  In 
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order  i^at  we  may  get  more  money ;  it  is  very  much  the  contrary, 
for  the  Bensible  apothecary  will  take  heed  how  he  gives  to  the  sick 
apy thing  about  which  he  is  not  assured  by  experience,  and  of 
wlttch  he  does  not  clearly  know  the  properties.  He  will  not  be 
Eke  many  doctors  who  prescribe  confusing  recipes,  that  is  to  say, 
great  tnacles,  a  quantity  of  drugs,  to  make  believe  that  they  are 
very  wise,  where  two  or  three  things,  having  good  relation  to  the 
malady,  would  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  triacles.  If  anybody 
would  examine  the  physician  who  prescribes  them,  he  would  find 
him  pretty  well  puzzled  to  explain  the  use  of  half,  and  would  find 
his  prescription  an  inextricable  knot :  for  it  is  impossible  that  so 
many  drugs  can  produce  one  action  favourable  to  the  malady, 
without  setting  up  another  which  is  hurtful  or  obstructive,  and 
which  may  have  some  occult  virtue  that  is  out  of  place.  There- 
fore I  hold  that  practitioner  to  be  wise  who  combines  into  one  pre- 
ficnption  few  medicaments." 

Discussing  also  other  matters,  such  as  distillations  and  essential 
oils,  with  equal  good  sense,  Pierre  comes  to  the  use  of  gold  in 
medkCEne,  which  he  dismisses  with  the  arguments  we  have  already 
seen.  From  gold  he  passes  to  electuaries  of  pounded  glascf,  to 
the  use  in  medicine  of  sapphires,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  laughs  at 
coral  dust  in  ointment  as  it  used  then  to  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach. 

The  patients  of  those  days  really  have  to  be  admired  for  not 
rising  in  general  rebellion  against  the  faculty.  They  were  denied 
drink  when  they  were  thirsty,  and  when  they  were  hungry  were 
denied  young  capons,  and  directed  to  eat  only  the  oldest  cocks 
and  hens.  Young  meat  was  forbidden ;  old  and  tough  meat 
was  the  diet  of  the  sick.  As  they,  moreover,  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  drinking  gold  and  rubies,  when  they  could  afford  such 
costly  dirt — for  in  the  mouth  they  were  precbely  dirt — sickness 
must  have  been,  more  than  it  is  now,  a  thing  to  dread.  Pierre 
Eraillier  defends  the  wholesomeness  of  a  young  capon  fat  and 
tender,  and  argues  ag^nst  the  theory  by  which  an  old  hen  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  '^  warmer  diet."  He  then  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate the  folly  of  giving  distilled  meat  to  the  patients.  There 
was  a  plan  of  putting  a  fowl,  partridge,  or  qoidl  with  siarrowi 
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and  a  quantity  of  water,  into  an  alembic,  and  then  distilling.  The 
Cowl  of  course  boiled,  but  only  the  pure  water  evaporated  and  dis- 
tilled over  into  the  receiver,  where  it  was  caught  as  the  distilled 
essence  of  quail  or  partridge,  to  be  prescribed  to  the  sick  in  mea- 
sured quantities,  as  a  nutritious  food. 

Pierre  Brailiier  dwells  with  not  less  sense  upon  other  matters, 
and  manifests  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  of  his 
own  day,  with  sounder  views  upon  it  than  were  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  says  :  ''I  hope,  with  time,  to 
write  of  medicaments,  as  well  as  of  distillation,  more  amply;"  a 
promise  which  Palissy  would  scarcely  have  thrown  in  for  the  sake 
of  strengthening  the  impression  that  the  book  was  written  by  a 
real  apothecary.  Upon  the  preference  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Pierre 
writes  as  Bernard  might  have  written.  '^  Lisset  says  that  the 
apothecaries  are  no  grammarians,  and  that  therefore  medicine  is 
ia  great  danger.  I  can  find  apothecaries  who  will  talk  physic  in 
French,  that  many  a  physician  shall  not  know  how  to  answer  in 
Latin.  It  is  easier  for  every  man  to  study  in  his  mother-tongue, 
than  to  borrow  of  strangers  languages  to  study  in. 

*' Galen  wrote  in  his  own  language,  and  has  not  borrowed  a 
tongue  of  any  other  country  for  the  writing  of  his  books  ;  so  also  ,    | 

Hippocrates  and  Avicenna,  each  wrote  and  studied  in  his  own  Ian-  .j 

guage.     The  apothecaries  of  France  can  study  in  French,  without  | 

borrowing  either  a  Latin  or  a  German  tongue ;  for  all  that  con-  l 

oerns  pharmacy  has  been  translated  into  French,  so  they  can  be  \j 

wise  without  being  grammarians — ^ay,  to  be  sure,  and  wiser  than  J 

tbe  doctors  :  for  their  books  are  in  Greek  and  Latin,  very  choice,  '^ 

•ad  half  the  doctors  understand  Greek  not  at  all,  and  Latin  hardly ;  .^| 

10  they  do  not  comprehend  what  they  are  studying,  and  the  poor  ;:| 

patients  run  great  risk  under  their  hands,  for  then  at  the  best  they  ^ 

physic  us  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and 
with  Greek  and  Arabian  drugs  ;  but  we  are  neither  Greeks  nor  ^j 

Arabs,  have  not  tl\e  same  complexions,  are  not  bom  or  bred  in  the 
ttme  cUmate.  It  is  altogether  opposite  to  ours :  for  their  country 
ttid  climate  is  twice  as  hot,  and  their  medicaments  much  stronger  i 

•»d  sharper,  a  great  deal  more  active."  'i 

Of  this  declaration  of  the  blunders  of  the  dooton  we  need  say  no 
p  2 
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more.  We  have  obtained  from  it  some  curious  illustrations  of 
another  aspect  of  society  in  France  during  the  life  of  Palissy; 
but  we  probably  quit  it  with  the  impression  that  it  was  in  simple 
truth  the  work  of  an  apothecary,  who  .proved  himself  well  fitted  to 
stand  forward  as  the  champion  of  his  order. 

If  we  reject  the  suggestion  made  by  MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond 
and  Gobet — upon  the  credit  of  whose  assurance  this  treatise  upon 
doctors  finds  its  way  into  encyclopaedias  as  first  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  works  of  Palissy — if  we  reject  this  suggestion,  there  exists 
no  other  at  present  to  supply  its  place.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  knowing,  that  in  about  the  year  1558,  when  Palissy 
was  forty-nine  years  old,  he  published  bis  first  work.  That  in 
this  work  he  reasoned  against  the  use  of  g^ld  in  medicine,  and 
employed  arguments  which  attracted  some  attention  from  enlight- 
ened men.  Finally,  that  the  first  work  of  Palissy  is  a  lost  work ; 
and  that  we  have  yet  to  hope  for  its  discovery  among  the  dusty 
pamphlets  stored  up  in  old  libraries.  Certainly,  whenever  it  shall 
be  discovered,  its  dry  skin  will  be  found  to  cover  sound  muscle  and 
sinew,  bone  and  marrow,  a  heart  throbbing  warmly  with  rich, 
healthy  blood,  and  brains  astir  with  vigour  and  vivacity. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

PALISSY  IS  SUNSHINE,  AND  PBANCE  TINBEB  A  CLOUD. 

Whateyeb  ignorance  was  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  sick 
bodies  during  that  portion  of  the  miserable  old  times  in  France 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  the  treatment  of  a  sick  state  by  its 
politicians  was  no  less  to  be  declared  against.  If  doctors  hungered 
after  dollars,  and  dwelt  upon  the  fee  as  the  grand  aim  of  a  pre- 
scription, kings  and  princes  were  no  less  rapacious,  and  the  profit 
at  which  laws  and  edicts  aimed  when  they  were  put  forth  nomi- 
nally for  the  nation's  good,  was  the  profit  of  a  man  or  party.  The 
people  of  France  entered  only  then  into  the  calculation  of  their 
rulers  when  they  made  a  declaration  against  blunders,  and  shaped 
their  arguments  in  some  form  of  revolt. 
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In  our  own  time  and  country  there  are  only  a  few  men  whose 
lives  we  are  unable  to  narrate  without  especial  reference  to  state 
affairs.  In  France,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  there  did  not 
live  a  clown,  perhaps,  the  current  of  whose  life  was  not  distressed 
and  troubled  by  the  course  of  state  affairs,  who  had  not  been,  or 
was  not  yet  destined  to  be,  at  some  time  of  his  life  heavily  bruised 
by  a  hard-Bsted  government.  There  is  a  blow  at  hand  for  Bernard 
Palissy,  and  we  must  now,  therefore,  pursue  the  narrative  of  court 
intrigue  and  national  misfortune. 

Palissy  had  prospered  in  his  art,  and  had  fulfilled  his  utmost 
expectations  of  success.  His  beautiful  designs  in  pottery,  com- 
pleted with  much  labour,  and  sold  at  a  price  which  only  the  rich 
could  pay,  presented  a  new  luxury  to  the  great  people  of  his 
neighbourhood. 

Autoine,  Sire  de  Pons,  and  his  wife  Anne  de  Parthenay,  were 
among  his  most  active  and  important  patrons.  Pons  is  a  small 
town  of  Saintonge,  situate  in  a  network  of  meadows  and  brooks 
formed  by  the  windings  and  branchings  of  the  little  river  Seugne. 
On  the  top  of  a  small  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the 
fortress  of  its  powerful  seigneurs,  an  enormous  dungeon-keep. 
The  Sires  de  Pons  ranked  with  the  most  ancient  barons  of  the 
kingdom,  possessed  two  hundred  and  fifty  fiefs,  with  jurisdiction 
tliat  extended  over  a  hundred  and  two  parishes.  Antoine,  the 
patron  of  Palissy,  was  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  zealous  for  the 
instruction  of  his  vassals.  He  led  many  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
who  suffered  through  him  afterwards  when  he  himself  changed  his 
opinions  after  the  death  of  his  excellent  and  famous  wife,  Anne  de 
Parthenay.  That  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Seigneur  de  Soubise 
and  of  Michelle  de  Saubonne,  who  had  been  governess  to  Ren^e 
of  France.  To  her  mother's  position  Anne  owed  a  brilliant  edu- 
cation, and  she  had  natural  talents  by  which  she  was  raised  to 
a  high  rank  among  the  gifted  women  of  her  age.  She  thoroughly 
nnderstood  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  a  good  theologian.  She 
lad  heard  Calvin  preach  to  the  daughter'  of  Louis  XII.  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  being  there  with  her  husband,  the  Sire  de  Pons, 
and  from  that  date  the  noble  couple  were  devoted  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Reformed  opinions.     These  were  to  Bernard  Palissy  stout 
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patrons.  After  the  death  of  Anne  de  Parthenay,  when  Antoine 
de  Pons  had  taken  a  new  wife  who  influenced  him  much  for  evil, 
and  caused  him  even  to  hecome  a  persecutor  of  men  for  heresy 
whic}i  his  own  lips  had  taught  them,  his  friendship  did  not  cool 
towa^rd^  the  skilful  artist,  Bernard  Palissy.  His  recantation  made 
him  po^^erful.  He  lived  to  see  most  of  his  vassals  hecome  main- 
tainera  of  the  truth  he  had  denied,  but  he  obtained  from  court 
numerous  favours,  and  died  advanced  in  years,  not  only  Sire 
de  Ponsj  hut  also  Count  of  Marennes  and  Seigneur  of  the  Isles  of 
AUevert  and  Oleron,  first  baron  and  lieutenant-general  of  Sain- 
tonge,  captain  of  the  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  king's  household, 
and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Another  of  Bernard's,  great  patrons,  at  this  stage  of  his  career, 
WQS  Leonor  Chabot,  the  Baron  de  Jarnac,  a  gentleman  who  had 
ventured  before  three  thousand  persons  to  make  public  profession 
of  Be  formed  opinions,  and  thereafter  had  removed  all  images  out  of 
his  parish  church,  and  boldly  sent  to  court  a  notification  of  what 
he  had  thought  it  right  so  openly  to  do.  The  Count  de  Burie, 
dimng  some  years  lieutenant-general  in  Saintonge,  was  another  of 
these  noble  patrons.  Though  not  of  a  persecuting  temper,  De 
Burie  was  an  ambitious  courtier,  and  oppressed  the  Church  in 
Salutonge  with  a  view  to  his  own  political  advancement.  The 
Count  de  Rochefoucault,  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the 
political  events  that  had  Bordeaux  and  Saintonge  for  their  centre, 
was  a  patron  of  still  greater  value.  Greatest  of  all  was  the  Con- 
stable Montmorenci,  who,  while  filling  up  seasons  of  forced  leisure 
in  the  luxurious  employment  of  his  vast  wealth,  found  out  the 
Frenchman  who  had  learned  to  stamp  his  genius  indelibly  on  claji 
and  soon  established  himself  as  head  patron  of  Palissy  the  Potter. 
Bernard  was  bidden  to  employ  himself  on  behalf  of  the  great  con- 
stable in  the  adornment  of  his  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  about  four 
leagues  horn  Paris.  Among  all  the  business  that  flowed  in  to 
keep  his  furnace  active  and  his  wits  at  work,  the  decorations  of  the 
Chateau  d'Ecouen  took  the  first  place. 

The  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  which  had  been  built  by  the  constable, 
was  carefully  adorned  by  him  with  costly  works  of  art.  Madb 
time  was  occupied  by  Palissy  in  the  painting  and  enamelling  of 
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decorated  tiles  wliicli  were  to  pave  the  galleries  and  portions  of 
the  chapel.  The  designs  were  all  of  subjects  taken  from  the 
Scriptures,  veiy  Highly  finished,  and  so  well  contrived  that  they 
gave  to  the  whole  pavement  a  rich  effect  of  beauty  that  cannot  be 
equalled  by  the  best  of  Turkey  carpets.  In  one  part  of  the  sacristy 
tbe  Passion  of  our  Lord  was  represented  upon  pottery  by  sixteen 
pictures,  in  a  single  frame,  copies  from  Albert  Durer,  by  the  hand 
of  Palbsy,  The  other  Scripture  pieces  were  designed  by  Palissy 
himself. 

Let  us  DOW  call  to  mind  the  picture  we  have  had  of  the  Re« 
formed  Church  of  Saintes  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  when  ^^you 
would  have  seen  the  daughters  and  virgins  seated  by  troops  in  the 
garden °,  and  other  places,  who  delighted  themselves  in  the  singing 
of  all  holy  things/'  Let  us  think  of  the  good  minister,  M.  de  la 
Boissiere,  so  prosperous  that  he  is  no  longer  obliged  for  want  of 
tablecloth  to  lay  his  dinner  on  a  shirt.  Let  us  think  of  Bernard 
Falissy,  so  well  supplied  with  patronage,  that  he  might  be  rich  if 
his  restless  energy  were  not  expending  time  and  toil  and  money 
on  new  efforts  to  improve  his  talent.  If  not  rich,  Bernard  was 
now,  at  any  rate,  exempted  from  the  cares  of  poverty.  So  let 
08  think  of  him  at  ease,  rejoicing  in  the  religious  aspect  of  his 
[  town,  frequently  travelling  abroad  to  Ecouen  and  elsewhere,  as  his 
business  required,  and  coming  home  to  wander  thoughtfully  and 
tranquilly  among  the  rocks  and  fields.  While  he  delighted  in  the 
water,  earth,  and  air,  he  was  revolving  in  his  fertile  brain  quiunt 
aehemes  which  had  but  small  connexion  with  his  daily  business, 
lerolving  also  delicate  designs,  dreaming  ideal  heads  of  Christ,  and 
penitents  and  pharisees.  At  the  same  time  there  were  old  fables 
to  be  thought  about — Psyche,  Proserpine,  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods 
—which  were  to  be  painted  upon  glass  for  Montmorenci;  and 
there  was  the  rustic  grotto  for  the  gardens  of  Ecouen — an  inge- 
nions  contrivance  of  his  own,  of  which,  ''  if  men  inquire  into  it, 
ihqr  will  find  that  such  a  work  had  not  before  been  seen."  Let 
oar  thoughts  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  Palissy  thus  cheerfully  at 
work.  Having  eyes,  he  saw  that  clouds  were  gathering  about  his 
eoimtry ;  having  ears,  he  heard  the  rising  of  the  storm  that  was 
hereafbr  to  beat  down  pitilessly  on  his  head.      But  let  us  picture 
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Wm  now  with  a  sunbeam  on  liis  face  and  on  his  furnace,  while  the 
shadow  of  the  storm  is  out  of  doors. 

The  shadow  is  a  dark  one.  The  eldest  of  the  young  sons  of 
Kmg  Henry  the  Second  and  Queen  Catherine  of  Medicis,  under 
the  naiTie  of  Francis  the  Second,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  10th 
of  Jaly,  1559.  He  was  then  less  than  sixteen  years  old,  and 
already  a  married  man.     His  wife  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

During'  the  eleven  days  of  suffering  which  intervened  between 
the  wound  received  by  Henry  at  the  tournament  and  its  result  in 
death,  tho  court  factions  were  all  busily  at  work  sorting  their  cards 
for  the  next  game.  The  battle  for  ascendancy  would  be  between 
the  Guinea  and  the  Constable  Montmorenci.  Montmorenci  had 
lost  no  time,  while  the  king  lay  sick  to  death,  in  sending  couriers 
out  at  all  hours  and  in  all  directions.  He  gave  notice  to  the  princes 
of  tlie  blood,  and  especially  to  Antony  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Na- 
yarre^  that  their  affairs  were  at  a  crisis,  and  that  they  must  at 
once  claim  their  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  the  new  king,  or  the 
boy  would  be  stolen  from  them  by  the  Guises. 

The  Guises,  however,  happened  to  be  uncles  to  the  boy's  wife, 
aiid  mude  themselves  a  way  into  his  confidence  through  her.  They 
also  took  care  to  propitiate  his  mother ;  for  Queen  Catherine  was 
now  u  person  to  be  courted  in  the  state.  The  Guises  won 
the  I'avour  of  the  queen-mother  by  sacrificing  her  antagonists,  and 
chief  of  all,  her  rival,  Diana  of  Poitiers.  -  The  great  men  had 
caressed  Diana  while  she  had  the  means  of  paying  them  for  their 
caresses,  but  when  her  crescent  waned,  none  scrupled  to  abandon 
her.  All  persons  distasteful  to  Queen  Catherine  were  banished 
from  the  court,  and  forced  to  leave  some  portions  of  their  property 
behind  them. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Montmorenci  sent  his  couriers  out  to 
noblemen  and  princes  of  the  blood,  while  his  astute  rivals  had 
quietly  secured  their  game  by  the  assistance  of  a  pair  of  women. 
When  the  parliament  came  to  salute  the  new  king,  after  his  father's 
deathj  lie  bade  them  understand  that  he  had  requested  his  good 
ujicleSj  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  govera 
his  states,  and  advised  the  parliament  in  future  to  refer  to  them 
upon  all  matters  of  public  business.   Montmorenci  made  an  effort  to 
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eonvmce  the  queen -mother  of  the  im  propriety  of  thig  arrangement, 
but  he  wasted  his  breatli  upon  ao  angry  womanj  who  remioded 
him  that  he  had  been  too  friendly  with  Diana  to  be  any  friend  of 
hers*  There  fore  J  Mootmorenci  took  the  advice  of  Master  Francis, 
the  young;  Iting-j  and  retired  to  his  own  domain  of  Chantilii. 

The  noblemen  and  prineea  of  the  blood  who  had  been  baulked  in 
this  way  came  together  at  the  court  of  Antony  of  Bourbon,  the 
gm)d-humoured  and  not  at  all  energ-etlc  King  of  Navarre,  They 
held  a  meeting  at  Vend6mej  the  constable  not  being  there  present 
te  the  eye,  though  he  had  sent  his  wits  thither,  and  prompted  the 
whole  of  tlie  proceedings  through  Dardois,  his  secretary.  It  was 
resolved  at  this  meeting  that  the  Guises  had  no  right  to  supersede 
the  claims  of  princes  of  the  blood  and  ancient  officers  of  state* 
Rfisolved  also  that  the  King  of  Navarre  should  go  to  court,  win 
over  the  que; en-mother,  open  tlie  king*a  eyes,  and  obtain  public 
office  for  himself  and  for  his  irientls*  So  King  Antony  went  to 
Mart,  where  he  was  befooled  by  the  Guise  party,  and  whence  he 
was  presently  sent  on  a  wdld*goose  chase  to  Madrid. 

The  Guises,  being  now  as  kings,  assumed  tlie  pride  belonging 
i/^  their  powder.  The  cardinal  especially  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  bis  calling ;  and,  as  Brantome  tells  us,  '*  was  in  his  pros- 
perity very  insolent  and  blinded."  The  duke,  being  himself  a 
worldly  man,  felt  that  he  owed  to  the  world  courtesy  and  mode- 
ratioa.  Cardinal  Charles  was  quick  and  clever,  with  some  literary 
taste.  He  carried  the  grave  face  of  a  rigid  ecclesiastic,  while  he 
tjuietly  indulged  the  passions  of  a  libertine*  Duke  Francis  was  a 
haudsome  man,  with  a  majestic  presencej  and  an  easy,  affable 
address.  His  pride  never  degenerated  into  acornfulness ;  he  was 
a  brave  and  skilful  general,  honest  and  frank  in  his  dealingSj  a 
firm  friend,  but  a  remorseless  enemy.  That  lasfc  characteristic 
was  shared  with  him  by  the  cardinal,  bis  brother.  But  when  the 
duke  had  satisfied  his  enmity  by  seeing  au  opponent  humbled  at 
hii  feet,  it  gratified  his  pride  to  raise  hiai  up  again  ;  the  cardinal, 
when  he  iiad  a  victim  prostrate,  was  impatient  for  a  scalp*  War 
ia  cruel,  Christianity  is  meekj  so  we  will  endeavour  to  suppose 
this  the  only  instance  known  to  the  world  in  which  the  soldier  was 
Im  cruel  than  the  priest* 
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Duke  and  cardinal  took  equal  pains  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  their  power,  hy  the  multiplying  of  suhservient  partisans. 
To  surround  themselves  with  a  high  bulwark  of  human  rottenness, 
they  laboured  to  corrupt  men  on  all  sides,  and  devote  them  to 
their  iises  by  gifts,  pensions,  benefices,  orders  of  St.  Michael. 
\  The  collar  of  St.  Michael  was  so  much  debased  in  social  value  by 
too  lavish  distribution,  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  called  among  the 
people^  with  a  happy  sarcasm,  "  Every  Beast's  Collar." 

Tbe  people  did  not  look  with  love  upon  the  heads  of  the  Guise 
faction.  It  did  not  please  the  people  that  the  duke  should  heap 
on  his  own  head  the  honour  of  an  office  snatched  from  Montmo- 
rencl^  that  of  grand-master  of  the  house  to  the  king.  Still  less  did 
it  please  them  that  the  same  brave  duke,  after  inducing  Admiral 
Coligny  to  resign  the  government  of  Picardy,  under  the  belief 
that  lie  was  doing  so  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  should  haye 
bestowed  that  dignity  on  one  of  the  hungry  dogs  that  fawned  on 
him  for  morsels — one  of  his  creatures,  Brissac. 

But  if  men  shook  their .  heads  in  talking  of  the  duke^  they 
ground  their  teeth  over  the  doings  of  the  cardinal.  The  cardinal 
took  care  of  the  finance,  and  had  found  many  retrenchments 
necessary-  King  Henry  had  left  money  matters  in  a  state  of 
terrible  confusion.  Then  there  came  to  the-  new  court,  when  it 
was  at  Fontainebleau,  a  number  of  men  petitioning  for  payment 
of  coritracted  debts,  or  for  arrears  of  neglected  salary,  or  asking 
indemnity  for  loss  sustained  by  the  new  minister's  reforms  in  tbe 
exchequer.  The  court  at  Fontainebleau  was,  in  fact,  beset  by 
duns.  The  cardinal  therefore  built  a  gibbet  near  the  palace^  and 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  all  men  who  had  come  to 
Fontainebleau  to  ask  for  anything  were  to  depart  within  four- 
and* twenty  hours,  on  penalty  of  being  hung.  That  measure,  of 
course,  got  rid  of  the  petitioners,  but  they  did  not  go  back  to  their 
homes  blessing  the  cardinal,  or  spread  content  by  the  roadside  on 
their  homeward  journeys. 

It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  last  month  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IT.,  certain  councillors  were  tricked  into  a  free  expression 
of  unorthodox  sympathy,  and  then  arrested.  Against  these  men, 
five  in  number,  the  Guises  set  on  foot  the  prosecution  which  had 
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been  delayed  a  little  by  Ring  Henry's  death.  One  of  them,  Anne 
du  Bonrg,  a  deacon,  was  eventually  hung  and  burnt.  From  that 
time  there  was  a  cry  given  to  political  malcontents,  to  tJie 
oppressed  people,  the  party  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
Montmorenci.  To  secure  the  alliance  of  the  large  body  of  Cal- 
vioists,  Montmorenci  and  his  friends,  who  had,  moreover,  other 
claims  to  Calvinistic  sympathy,  had  only  to  dwell  upon  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  Guises.  The  retainers  of  the  house  of  Guise^ 
on  the  other  hand,  sought  friends  by  pointing  to  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  the  cardinal,  and  so  endeavoured  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a 
ooort-faction  by  identifying  it  with  the  welfare  of  the  dominant 
f(Mm  of  religion.  The  Guises  carefully  stirred  up  religious  zeal, 
and  encouraged  orthodox  processions  in  the  streets,  intended  to 
annoy  the  Calvinists,  which  commonly  resulted  in  the  mobbing  of 
some  Huguenot,  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  sacred  de- 
monstration. 

Whoever  might  head  the  great  party  of  malcontents,  created  by 
what  was  called  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  House  of  Guise, 
the  men  to  whom  the  Huguenots  looked  up  as  their  own  chiefs 
were  the  three  brothers  Coligny,  D'Andelot,  and  ChAtillon.  Of 
Coligny  and  D'Andelot  we  have  already  spoken .  Admiral  Coligny 
was  a  man  stubborn,  taciturn,  and  inflexible  of  purpose;  D'Andelot 
was  not  less  steadfast  and  intrepid,  and  only  a  few  degrees  less 
sombre  and  reserved.  Both,  says  Brant6me,  being  so  formed  by 
nature  that  they  moved  with  difficulty,  and  on  their  faces  never 
toy  sudden  change  of  countenance  hetrayed  their  thoughts.  Very 
useful  to  them,  therefore,  was  the  alliance  of  their  brother,  who 
possessed  by  nature  a  more  pliable  surface  to  his  character,  and 
had  increased  its  elasticity  by  education.  This  brother.  Car- 
dinal de  Ch4tillon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  had  a  mild,  engagiag 
way,  and  so  much  tact  in  addressing  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal,  that  he  knew  how  to  avoid  all  those  disagreeable  collision  s 
of  opinion  which  would  have  checked  the  course  of  his  more  hard- 
minded  associates.  "When  negotiation  was  required,  therefore, 
(MtiUon,  with  his  insinuatmg,  courtly  habits,  proved  a  most  effi- 
cient helper  to  his  party. 
At  La  Ferte,  on  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  the  malcontents  assem- 
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bled  at  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  a 
BoTirhon,  brother  to  Antony,  King  of  Navarre.  The  Prince  de 
Gondii  was  a  man  given  to  ease  and  pleasure,  who  did  not  keep  one 
mbtress  the  less  for  having  adopted  the  Reformed  opinions  in  reli- 
gion. At  this  meeting,  Coligny  showed  that  there  were  in  France 
two  Riillions  of  Reformers  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  was  resolved 
to  strike  a  great  and  final  blow  at  the  dominant  Guise  faction. 
Troops  were  to  be  levied  secretly  throughout  France,  captains 
were  to  be  appointed  over  them,  and  they  were  to  be  brought 
quietly  from  all  parts  to  concentrate  at  Blois,  for  there  the  king 
would  rusticate  in  the  succeeding  spring,  and  endeavour  to  recruit 
his  feeble  health.  The  exact  service  to  be  done  by  them,  and 
their  precise  destination,  were  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  troops  ; 
but  Calvinists  were  to  be  levied  on  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  strike  a  sure  blow  for  the  freedom  of  their  religion,  poli- 
tical malcontents  were  to  be  told  that  they  were  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  their  party.  The  real  intention  was  to  break  out  sud- 
denly at  Blois  with  overwhelming  force,  to  drag  the  Guises — the 
king*s  uncles  and  his  chosen,  though  obnoxious,  ministers^-out  of 
the  Toyal  presence,  to  imprison  them,  and  institute  against  them 
public  prosecution.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  ancient  offi- 
cialSj  ^vith  Montmorenci  of  course  at  their  head,  were  thus  to  be 
placed  where  they  believed  they  had  a  right  to  be,  at  the  head  of 
the  itjite  affairs,  and  the  party  of  the  Guises  would  be  most  effec- 
tually crippled. 

This  plot,  which  is  called  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  was  kept 
duly  secret  by  its  first  promoters.  None  of  them  would  venture  to 
commit  himself  by  assuming  the  post  of  leader  in  an  enterprise 
whieh,  even  when  seen  through  the  mists  of  faction  in  those  days 
of  enterprise,  could  not  have  appeared  very  noble  to  an  honest 
man*  An  ostensible  leader  was  required,  also,  who  should  be 
notoriously  bold  and  able,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a  set  of  principles  too  inconveniently  definite.  Captains 
and  soldiers  were  to  be  tempted  out  of  many  regions  of  opinion, 
and  a  leader  was  required  who  should  be  distasteful  to  none.  The 
required  chief  was  found  in  a  reckless,  roving  soldier,  named 
l*a  Renaudie,  a  man  sprung  from  a  good  house  in  Perigord.     La 
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Renaudie  received  a  detailed  plan  of  the  whole  enterprise,  in  which 
provision  had  been  made  beforehand  for  a  long  series  of  contin- 
gencies. He  was  instructed  to  say  that  when  the  time  should  be 
ripe,  the  Prince  of  Conde  would  assume  the  lead  of  the  movement, 
to  which  the  people  were  invited.  The  name  of  the  queen-mother 
was  by  some  unfairly  used  as  a  consenting  party  to  the  enterprise, 
and  she,  it  was  said,  would  certainly  never  have  sanctioned  treason. 
Finally,  to  prop  all  sinking  consciences,  theologians  and  juriscon- 
sults, chosen  judiciously,  were  requested  to  supply,  and  did  supply, 
attestations  that  no  law,  whether  divine  or  human,  would  be  violated 
by  the  proposed  move  in  the  game  of  politics. 

La  Renaudie  wrote  to  his  associates,  requesting  them  to  meet 
him  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  year  1560,  at  Nantes.  The 
parliament  of  Bretagne  there  held  its  sittings,  and  as  feasts  were 
also  to  be  held  on  the  occasion  of  certain  weddings  among  great 
families  of  the  province,  a  large  collection  of  conspirators  might 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  throng  of  holiday-folk  gathered  there  toge- 
ther from  surrounding  districts.  At  Nantes,  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  whole  plan  was  finally  arranged,  and  the  loth  of  March 
appointed  for  the  capture  of  the  ministers  at  Blois.  All  went  well. 
The  Duke  and  Cardinal  of  Guise  went  with  the  pallid  young  king 
to  Blois  in  due  time.  A  throng  of  people,  whoUy  unobserved  by 
the  Guises,  was  marching  from  all  corners  of  France  steadily  on, 
prepared  to  meet  each  other  on  the  15th  of  March.  A  dim  hint 
of  some  danger  reached  the  court,  and  though  but  slight  import- 
SQce  was  attached  to  it,  the  king  was  removed  by  his  uncles  from 
Blois  to  Amboise,  a  small  town  more  easily  defensible,  in  case 
defence  at  any  time  should  be  required.  This  change  did  not 
much  disconcert  La  Renaudie. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  La  Renaudie 
betrayed  the  secret  to  a  friend,  Avenelles,  with  whom  he  lodged. 
Avenelles  gave  information  to  the  Guises,  who  heard  with  conster- 
nation of  a  danger  close  at  hand  upon  so  large  a  scale.  There  was 
time,  however,  for  self-preservation.  They  succeeded  in  frustrating 
the  whole  design.  La  Renaudie  being  killed,  was  hung  upon  a 
gibbet,  with  a  superscription  "  Chief  of  the  Rebels."  Amnesty, 
against  the  will  of  the  Guises,  was  offered  by  the  Chancellor  Olivier 
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to  ail  tbose  misig^ided  men  who  would  return  home  peaceably,  and 
upon  this  promise  large  numbers  immediately  retired.  A  party  of 
those  who  remained  haying  attacked  Amboise  by  night  and  been 
repulsed,  the  Guises  became  violent  in  their  revenge,  and  sending 
in  pursuit  even  of  those  who  had  departed  on  the  faith  of  peaceful 
proTnlseSy  committed  all  to  indiscriminate  imprisonment  and  mas- 
sacre.  The  Prince  of  Conde  was  arrested,  but  was  afterwards 
set  free  upon  his  own  denial  of  complicity.  Castelnau,  a  ^Euthfiil 
servant  of  the  state,  died  on  the  scaffold.  He  had  quitted  the 
caetle  he  defended  to  plead  before  the  king  his  quarrel  against 
the  Gukes,  and  to  clear  himself  of  treason  to  his  sovereign,  at 
the  io  stance  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  after  receiving  from 
the  duke  a  written  pledge  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  go  and 
return  in  safety.  The  Guises,  however,  arrested  their  opponent 
instantly,  and  the  duke  in  vain  implored  them  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  word.  "  This,"  says  the  Marshal  Vieilleville  in  his 
Memoirs,  "  vexed  the  duke  much,  who  was  concerned  only  about 
hia  signature ;  for  if  it  had  been  his  mere  word,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  give  the  lie  at  any  time  to  any  one  who  might 
reproach  him  with  it,  and  that  without  any  exception,  for  the 
prince  was  brave  and  generous."  Such  used  to  be  good  ethics  for 
a  knight  in  armour. 

The  immoderate,  indiscriminate  vengeance  taken  by  the  Guises 
after  the  failure  of  this  plot  heaped  up  terribly  the  measure  of 
the  public  discontent.  ^'  I  saw  Huguenots,"  Brant6me  tells  us, 
'*  who  said,  '  Yesterday  we  had  no  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
would  not  have  approved  of  it  for  all  the  gold  in  the  worid ;  but 
ta-day  we  will  own  it  for  a  dollar,  and  say  that  the  enterprise  was 
good  and  pious.' " 

The  Constable  Montmorenci  was  maliciously  selected  by  the 
Guises  as  the  narrator  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  of  the  failure  of 
a  scheme  in  which  many  of  his  own  adherents  had  been  implicated. 
He  was  then  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  an  old  man  not  yet  feeble; 
and  to  the  disappointment  of  his  political  opponents,  he  fulfilled 
his  mission  in  a  most  becoming  way.  He  simply  narrated  the 
facts,  abstained  from  all  comment  on  the  conduct  of  the  Guises, 
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wuBuing  his  expression  of  opinion  to  a  statement  that  the  conspi- 
mton  were  clearly  in  the  wrong ;  for,  he  said,  if  a  private  man  is 
bound  to  protect  friends  under  his  roof,  much  more  is  a  king 
bcranil,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  protect  relations  who  arc 
It  the  same  time  hia  appointed  ministers. 

It  has  heen  said  that  the  name  of  the  queen-mother  was  used 
bj  certain  members  of  the  unsuccessful  party.  They  may  not 
We  spoken  wholly  without  grounds  in  claiming  her  as  an  ally. 
Catherine  of  Medicis  had,  at  that  period  of  her  career,  no  settled 
plan  of  action  ;  and  as  she  flattered  equally  men  opposite  in  party, 
eadi  might  sometimes  carry  home  a  tale  of  favour.  She  could 
liafcen  to  a  tale  of  g^evance,  and  interject  such  sympathetic  words 
aad  syllables  as  were  agreeable  to  the  narrator ;  but  she  had  not, 
>t  that  time,  attached  herself  as  a  true  partisan  to  any  faction. 
She  was  forty-one  years  old,  and  still  a  handsome  woman.  In 
the  midst  of  the  gloom  which  overspread  society,  through  all  the 
plots  and  tumults  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  the  queen- 
mother  held  a  gay  and  brilliant  court  of  ladies,  who  employed 
themselves  in  Mvolous  amusements.  She  favoured  and  protected 
artists,  as  a  matter  of  elegance  and  taste,  rather  than  principle.  At 
t  time  when  the  foulest  stratagems  were  fair  in  love,  she  did  not 
vex  her  ladies  by  too  strict  a  care  about  their  morals.  They  all 
&hed  and  hunted,  sang,  danced,  and  embroidered,  while  the  storm 
of  civil  war  was  gathering. 

The  darkness  deepened  over  France.  The  Prince  of  Cond6 
if^ttted  to  the  court  of  his  brother  of  Navarre.  An  assembly  held 
^  Fontainebleau  produced,  and  was  intended  to  produce,  no 
heslthy  result.  The  king,  a  most  pitiable  youth  of  seventeen, 
desperately  sick,  entered  Orleans  in  October,  to  assist  at  the 
meeting  of  the  states  that  was  to  take  place  there.  Throughout 
Ws  brief  reign  he  had  lived  in  the  wild  centre  of  a  contention  that 
he  could  not  understand.  Sometimes  he  drooped,  and  felt  that, 
young  as  he  was,  and  little  good  or  harm  as  he  had  done  yet  in 
™8  feeble  days,  all  those  conspiracies  and  murmurs  of  the  people, 
^hich  had  their  centre  in  his  chamber,  could  not  be  directed 
agtt&st  him.    But  he  was  in  the  power  of  his  uncles,  and  with 
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them  he  entered  Orleans,  pale  and  unhappy,  surrounded  by  armed 
troops,  and  looking  through  them  at  stern,  discontented  faces  oa 
if-  the  pavement. 

^  The  princes  of  Bourbon  had  been  bidden  to  attend  at  Orleans 

k  on  thb  occasion.     Charles,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,^  had  been  sent 

out  to  reassure  them  with  a  message  from  the  queen ^  declaring  that 
they  had  no  treachery  to  fear.  On  the  30th  of  October,  there  Fore, 
they  entered  Orleans.  But  there  was  a  pkfall  laid  for  them.  At 
the  moment  of  his  appearing  in  the  young  king's  presence,  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  was  arrested.  His  papers  afterwards  were  seized, 
and  his  accomplices  imprisoned.  He  was  destined  to  be  tried  by  a 
commission,  and  not,  according  to  the  prerogative  of  his  rank,  by 
peers  and  parliament  under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  He  asked 
for  counsel  to  defend  him,  and  his  wish  was  granted,  but  only  in 
order  that  the  private  instructions  which  he  drew  out,  and  the 
information  which  he  gave  for  use  in  his  defence,  might  be  seized 
and  directed  against  him  as  instruments  in  favour  of  the  proseca- 
tion.  The  King  of  Navarre  pleaded  in  vain  for  his  brother  before 
the  proud  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  king  standing  and  bare-headed, 
abjectly  pleading  before  the  cardinal,  while  the  priest,  seated  and 
covered,  scornfully  rejected  his  petition ;  his  young  wife  wept  in 
vain  before  the  throne :  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  die  on  the  10th  of  December,  the  day  on  which 
the  states  were  to  be  opened. 

Several  commissioners  had  already  affixed  their  names  to  this 
decision,  when  rumours  of  the  rapid  waning  of  the  king's  life  sus- 
pended their  proceedings.  The  rumours  were  well  founded.  On 
the  5th  of  December,  1560,  the  poor  boy — the  French  monarch — 
died.     A  child  succeeded  him. 

^  Among  other  things,  Bishop  of  Saintes. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OIFTBEIAE  OF  THE  STOBM — PALISST  WEECKED. 

EsB^ABD  PalissTj  OH  whom  the  sun  was  shining  still,  con- 
tinued busy  in  his  workshop.  The  Reformed  religion  had  gained 
■to^ngth  in  SainteSj  and  Palissy  was  prominent  in  his  own  town 
amoDg  its  firm  and  peaceable  supporters.  He  assumed  to  himself 
the  right  of  free  inquiry^  and  did  not  scruple  to  make  bold  con- 
fcaaion  of  his  faith ;  while  doing  this  he  quietly  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  fields^  and  laboured  in  his  prosperous  vocation  as  a  potter. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Samuel  Veyrel,  apothecary  of  Saintes,  a 
diligerit  collector  of  local  antiquities,  •  Palissy  had  found,  no  doubt, 
some  help  towards  the  formation  of  his  taste  ;  but  he  had  found 
most  help  in  the  world  round  about  him.  The  frogs  of  the 
nrnTsheSj  the  marine  shells  scattered  upon  the  coasts  of  Saintonge, 
adjacent  to  his  place  of  labour,  were  in  his  eyes  more  beautiful 
thaa  any  Roman  medals  dug  out  of  the  soil.  He  reproduced  them 
on  Ms  rustic  basins— dishes  as  we  call  them  now.  Frequently  such 
a  basin  is  formed  by  the  representation  of  a  little  island,  upon  which 
are  shells  and  frogs  and  grass  or  herbs,  about  which  fishes  swim, 
atjd  with  a  border  of  land  encompassing  the  whole,  covered  with 
elegant  forms  of  plants  and  animals ;  lizards  brilliant  with  colour 
seeni  to  be  lying  torpid  on  the  bank,  as  when  they  sun  themselves 
upon  thrir  native  rocks;  frogs,  crabs,  beetles,  glittering  snakes, 
shelkj  all  objects  beautiful  in  form,  and  having  a  colour  brilliant 
or  lustrous  that  can  be  represented  well  by  an  enamel,  were  the 
objects  moat  in  favour  with  him,  and  the  living  objects  certainly 
most  common  in  Saintonge  ;  over  the  flower  of  a  water-plant,  a 
dragon-fly  would  perhaps  glisten ;  ferns,  pohshed  ivy-leaves,  and 
berrieSj  all  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  the  most  familiar  foliage 
were  used  also  in  the  decoration  of  these  rustic  basins  ;  considera- 
tion being  always  had  for  the  selection  of  objects  that  could  be 
nnitated  closely  by  the  means  he  had  at  his  disposal.  The  objects 
wfiM  modelled  in  reliefj  and  although  rustic  basins  of  this  hind 
mie  made  for  many  uses,  for  fruit-dishes,  for  costly  salt-cellars, 
^  80  forthj  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  plates  or 
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dishes  in  our  modem  sense.  Their  ordinary  use,  costly  as  if 
formed  out  of  a  precious  metal,  was  the  adornment  of  the  side- 
hoards  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  contrast  of  their  colours  with  a 
background  of  the  brown  leather  hangings  with  gilt  borders  fiir- 
nbhing  many  walls,  is  said  to  have  had  a  most  excellent  effect.^ 

A  dish  of  PaUssy-ware,  a  rustic  basin  of  great  beauty,  and  at 
the  same  time  extremely  characteristic  of  its  class,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  gentleman,  who  has,  widi  great  courtesy,  allowed  me  ta 
procure  a  sketch  of  it.  Even  among  the  best  dishes  of  the  kiad 
at  Sevres  and  elsewhere,  of  which  descriptions  are  already  pub- 
lished, I  do  not  know  that  I  could  find  one  that  would  illustsate 
the  handiwork  of  Palissy  the  Potter  more  delightfully  than  tlm.^ 


The  colours  used  by  Palissy  were  few ;  the  golden  yellow  of  ihe 
ripening  com,  the  deep  violet  blue  of  distant  forests,  the  intense 

*  Amard  PaUssy,  h  PoHer  de  Terre,  par  Alfred  Bamesnil  (Paria,  1851> 
p.  32.  To  this  clever  little  sketch  of  Palissy  I  am  indebted  for  several  hints 
and  illustrations  that  have  been  embodied  in  ttie  text  of  the  next  page  or  two. 

2  Dimensions :  At  the  top,  20  inches  by  16 ;  at  the  bottom,  14  by  10.  Greastert 
depth,  ^  inches.  Size  of  the  largest  fish  (a  spotted  trout)  8  inches  long,  1 J  high. 
Colour :  Central  shells,  white  on  a  purple  ground ;  inner  border  of  sh^is,  brcrwn ; 
island,  green,  with  brown  and  white  shells  and  green  fr<^  (one,  the  size  of  Bfe) ; 
water,  greyish ;  fringe  of  green ;  ground  of  the  outer  border,  a  deep  blue,  with 
lizard  and  frogs  green,  shells  whitish,  beetles  and  Crustacea  bro^  grten  ferns 
and  other  leaves,  ivy  berries  and  flowera^brown  and  yellow. 
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green  of  thick  pasturage,  the  rich  brown  of  the  earth  freshly  up- 
toned  hy  the  plough.  He  went  to  the  nature  round  about  him  for 
ike  subjects  of  his  figulines  as  for  all  else.  Until  he  was  required 
late  in  life  to  cater  for  a  false  Parisian  taste,  the  beggars  whom  he 
met  upon  the  road,  the  village  musician  with  his  bagpipes,  his 
patdiwork  dress,  and  his  red  nose,  the  country-woman  with  an 
in^t  at  her  breast,  the  boy  stealing  new-bom  pups  from  their 
mother,  who  follows  the  thief,  clinging  to  the  flap  of  his  coat  and 
striving  to  regain  her  little  ones — such  subjects  Palissy  chose,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  them  showed  how  thoroughly  their  poetry  was 
felt.  When  several  copies  were  made  of  the  same  figuline,  the 
artist  gave  play  to  his  fancy  by  continually  varying  the  disposition 
of  his  colour.  One  never  finds  two  pieces  of  his  ware  alike  in  form 
and  colour  too.  When  afterwards  in  Paris  he  had  to  satisfy  the 
taste  created  by  artists  of  the  school  of  Fontsunebleau,  he  embedded 
the  mythology  imposed  upon  him  in  his  love  of  nature.  If  he 
represented  Venus  and  Adonis,  they  were  placed  by  him  in  a  mo- 
delled landscape  full  of  trees,  of  which  the  foliage  was  defined  with 
maryellous  esiactness,  with  distant  mountains  and  the  sea  beyond 
them  all,  a  masterpiece  of  colour  and  perspective. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  while  he  was  still  living  at  Saintes, 
the  chief  work  upon  which  Bernard  Palissy  was  engaged  had 
l)een  committed  to  him,  as  we  have  seen  already,  by  the  Constable 
^iontmorencL  Perhaps  Montmorenci  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  skill  of  Palissy  when  his  mission  to  quell  the  revolt 
against  the  salt-tax  had  brought  him,  after  punishing  the  town  of 
Bordeaux,  through  Saintonge.  Perhs^s  the  constable,  whose  ears 
were  open  to  all  useful  hints  for  the  promotion  of  his  famous 
bdlding-works  at  Ecouen,  had  heard  of  Bernard  Palissy  through 
courtly  friends  residing  in  or  near  Saintonge,  whose  homes  the 
Potter  had  already  decorated  with  examples  of  his  skill.  The 
patronage  of  Montmorenci  must  have  gone  far  to  assbt  the  artistes 
worldly  fortunes.  A  man  who  had  been  entrusted  with  important 
^^>Tges  in  the  decoration  of  one  of  the  most  famous  architectural 
works  of  France  during  his  own  time,  was  recommended  by  his 
po^on  to  a  large  circle  of  seigneurs  who  had  castles  to  build  or  to 
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The  building  of  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen  was  commenced  as  one 
of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  wealthy  constable,  when  he  was 
forced  into  political  inaction  by  the  loss  of  royal  favour.  The 
architect  employed  upon  it  was  Jean  Bullant,  who  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  commenced 
the  building  of  the  Tuileries  in  conjunction  with  Philibert  de 
Lorme.  In  the  history  of  French  architecture,  the  reputation  of 
Jean  Bullant  is  founded  principally  on  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  Bullant,  a  strict  disciple  of  Vitru- 
vius,  had  studied  in  Italy  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  was 
among  those  who  introduced  into  France  Greek  principles  of 
architecture,  which  were  often  at  first  curiously  grafted  on  the 
heavy  Gothic  character  that  belonged  to  the  buildings  of  the 
period  then  closed.  So  it  happens  that  the  chd^teau  at  Ecouen 
displays  a  quaint  mixture  of  old  Gothic  associations  with  the 
doctrine  of  Yitruvius,  and  combines  classical  outlines,  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian,  with  high  roofs  and  church  windows. 

The  chateau,  distant  about  four  leagues  from  Paris,  overlooks 
from  a  hill  the  little  country-town  of  Ecouen.  It  was  built  in  the 
quadrangular  form,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  moat,  in 
accordance  with  that  fortress  style  of  architecture  which  had  not 
yet  become  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  French  nobility.  In  its 
main  plan  there  was  much  to  remind  one  of  the  Luxembourg.  On 
the  fourth  side,  overlooking  Ecouen,  there  was,  and  is,  a  terrace 
famous  for  the  pleasant  prospect  it  commands.  The  four  corners 
of  the  building  are  slightly  elevated  in  the  form  of  towers,  having 
cupola  roofs.  The  ch&teau  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
within,  these  being  the  three  sides  guarded  by  the  moat.  On  the 
fourth  side,  corresponding  to  the  terrace,  the  square  is  completed 
by  a  wall,  having  a  plain  massive  gate,  through  which  a  visitor 
must  pass  into  the  quadrangle,  before  coming  to  the  grand  front 
•of  the  chateau  itself.  The  entrance  to  this  is  quoted  among 
architects  for  its  majestic  peristyle,  with  four  Corinthian  columns 
and  as  many  pilasters,  as  the  best  specimen  remaining  of  the 
works  of  Jean  Bullant.  The  whole  style  of  architecture  in  the 
Chateau  d'Ecouen  is  said  to  be  characterised  by  that  simplicity 
belonging  to  a  work  of  genius,  which  produces  in  thie  student's 
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mind,  according  to  its  humour  at  the  time,  a  sense  either  of  ele- 
gance or  g^ndeur. 

The  altar  of  the  chapel  at  Ecouen,  by  BuUant  himselfj  la  pre- 
served now  in  a  museum.  There  are  carved  on  it  in  biis-rcllef  the 
four  Evangelists  and  the  Theplogic  Virtues ;  there  are  also  spaces 
on  it,  formerly  filled  by  statues  of  the  constable  and  of  hig  wife, 
Magdalen  of  Savoy,  both  chiselled  by  Prieur,  Of  the  work  con- 
tributed by  Palissy  towards  the  decoration  of  the  building,  nothing 
remains  in  the  present  day  but  the  beautiful  pavement  in  the 
chapel  and  galleries.  Of  the  history  of  Psyche,  painted  on  glass 
by  Palissy,  after  the  designs  of  Raffaelle,  and  of  Lis  largo  piece 
from  the  designs  of  Albert  Durer,  there  remain  only  representa- 
tions upon  paper.^ 

A  brief  record  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen,  not  very 
long  after  the  death  of  Bernard,^  supplies  to  us  a  few  particulars 
which  will  assist  in  defining  to  our  minds  the  scheme  of  decoration 
in  which  Palissy  performed  his  part.  "  We  saw,"  says  the  writer,^ 
"a  dozen  heads  and  many  beautiful  figures  in  marble  antiques ; 
there  is  one  of  a  hero,  in  white  marble,  which  is  excellent ;  and 
above  all,  there  are  two  drooping  captives,  from  tho  hand  of 
Michael  Angelo,  which  are  not  finished,  but  the  design  of  them  is 
marvellous.  In  the  chapel  we  saw  beautiful  picturcsj  and  among 
others  a  copy  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Raffaelle  d'UrblnOj  drawn  on 
the  piece  of  Papal  tapestry  which  M.  the  Constable  gavo  to  the  late 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  The  court  is  almost  precisely  square,  forty 
paces  in  breadth,  and  forty-five  paces  long.  The  galleries  an  J  the 
chiteau  contain  many  precious  marbles,  and  of  those  beautiful 
articles  of  pottery  invented  by  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries-^ 
There  are  two  galleries  entirely  painted  with  great  skill  by  one 
Maestro  Nicolo,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  tlie  Cardinal  de 
ChMlon.     On  the  glass,  the  fables  that  are  represented  best  are 


*  They  occupy  forty-five  plates  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Mus4^  des  Mmimor^ 

'  Nicholas-Claude  Fabry  de  Peiresc,  whose  visit  was  paid  in  the  year  1605, 
and  whose  account  of  it  is  quoted  from  MS.  in  a  note  to  the  edition  of  Faliaay 
^  MM.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and  Gobet. 

'  We  shall  find  this  name  first  attached  to  Palissy  when  we  have  reached  a 
later  chapter  in  the  story  of  his  life* 
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^!  timt  of  Proserpine,  on  one,  and  that  of  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods ; 

l!;  that  of  Psyche  on  the  other ;   the  pavement  of  these  galleries  is 

r  >  also  the  invention  of  the  above-named  Master  Bernard.'^ 

^^  In  the  peristyle  before  the  chapel  was  a  round  table  of  great 

hr  size,  of  black  and  white  stone,   polished,   full  of  shells.     The 

It  di&teau  contained  works  of  taste  executed  in  black  Egyptian 

^  !  marble,  verd  antique,  and  other  curious  material.     The  walls  ci 

>^  the  chapel  were  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  mosuc, 

t  and  among  other  pictures,  besides  that  of  the  Last  Supper  from 

Ba£B9telle,  was  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Jean  Bellin. 
"^  The  font  was  a  vase  of  Italian  jasper,  on  antique  bronze  feet. 

The  sacristy  included  among  its  contents  a  map  of  the  Crusades, 
and  was  paved,  as  we  have  seen  already,  with  the  exquisite  pottery 
of  Palissy,  covered  with  paintings  of  his  own  design,  on  subjects 
taken  from  the  Scriptures.  Of  all  the  windows  at  Ecouen  Ber- 
nard Palissy  is  said  to  have  been  the  painter.  In  a  grove  of  the 
garden  there  was  formerly  a  fountain  called  Fontaine  Madame, 
to  which  was  attached  the  rustic  grotto  of  which  Palissy  speaks 
always  with  pride  as  one  of  the  chief  triumphs  of  his  ingenuify. 
The  formation  of  the  fountain,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  its 
supply,  were  also  most  probably  suggested  by  the  Potter,  whose 
study  of  nature,  as  we  shall  hereafi;er  see,  had  already  by  this  time 
led  him  to  discova:  the  true  theory  of  springs,  and  whose  shrewd 
wit  instructed  him  in  many  ways  by  which  he  could  make  useful 
application  of  his  knowledge. 

Happily  occupied  with  such  work,  and  declining  all  part  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  day,  Palissy  prospered  still,  while  France  was  fiJIing 
into  trouble.  Far  removed  from  the  old  days  of  solitary  strug- 
gling, he  had  now  two  sons,  Mathurin  and  Nicolas,  cheerfully 
taking  their  part  of  the  labour  in  the  well-appointed  workshop. 
The  trouble  of  France  was  being  fdt  at  Saintes.  The  hymns  of 
the  triumphant  Huguenots,  who  had  reformed  the  town,  had 
begun  already  to  fall  into  discord.  Many  who  had  put  upon 
themselves  reform  as  a  garment  cut  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  had 
foimd  the  dress  not  loose  enough  to  suit  them,  and  returned  to 
their  old  clothes  again.  Since  orthodoxy  had  endured  a  summary 
ejectment  from  the  town,  it  had  found  time  to  make  a  formidable 
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master  of  its  forces,  and  a  contest  was  immiuent*  Still  Palissy 
worked  tranquilly  at  his  vocation,  exercising,  however^  openly  a 
light  to  act  on  his  own  convictions,  and  to  speak  what  be  thought 
to  he  the  tnith*  He  zealously  supported  the  ministry  of  M.  de  la 
BoisBe^,  and  he  did  not  spare  his  censure  upon  men  of  the  old 
fidiool,  who  enjoyed  themselves  on  the  revenue  of  the  Church,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  "  They  ^re 
aofsmsed,  damned,  and  lost,"  he  used  to  say.  '^  And  I  can  tell 
yOB  this  with  certainty,  hecause  it  is  written  in  the  Prophet 
£m^1»  chap.  34;  for  the  prophet  says,  *  Woe  he  to  you,  &hep- 
hsxiSf  who  eat  the  fat  and  clothe  you  with  the  wool,  and  leave  my 
flopk  teattered  upon  the  mountains;  I  will  require  it  at  your 
hands.' "1 

The  free  speaking  of  Palissy  created  no  good- will  towards  the 
boAest  Potter  through  a  large  circle  of  men  against  whom  his 
shafts  were  pointed.  Any  frivolous  young  noble  of  the  neigh- 
hQluduH>d  would  not  much  relish  the  good  Potter's  humour  for 
applying  common  sense  to  the  details  of  dress.  "  *  Brothe^j' 
Bernard  asks  of  an  ideal  courtier,  ^  who  has  moved  you  to  cut  in 
Am  way  the  good  cloth  you  are  wearing  in  your  hreecbeg  and 
ether  hahiliments  ?  Do  you  not  know  very  well  that  it  is  a  folly  ?' 
But  tins  insensate  wished  to  make  me  helieve  that  hreeches  so  cut 
would  last  longer  than  others,  a  thing  I  could  not  helieve.  Then 
I  Mttd  to  him,  ^  My  friend,  assure  yourself  of  this,  and  do  not 
donbt  it,  that  the  first  man  who  had  holes  cut  in  his  hreeehes  was 
a  foci  by  nature;  and  though,  in  general  matters,  you  may  be  the 
^"Wst  person  in  the  world,  yet  in  this  particular  you  imitate  and 
follow  the  example  of  a  fool.'  True  it  is,  that  a  folly  transmitted 
from  our  ancestors  is  esteemed  wisdom ;  but  for  my  partj  I  cannot 
agree  that  such  a  thing  is  not  a  direct  piece  of  folly."  ^ 

So  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  matters,  Bernard  freely  exer* 
«a»d  his  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors.  Ho  tested  by 
a  rule  of  common  sense  the  absurdities  of  feminine  attire*  "  *  You 
We  got  to  yourself,'  he  tells  us  in  his  Hvely  way,  after  the  form 
of  an  address  to  a  high  dame — '  you  have  got  to  yourself  a  far- 

*  Recepte  Veritable,  L,  iiL  ^  /j^^  jq-^ 
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thingaie  in  order  to  dilate  your  dress  in  such  a  meinner,  that  yonr 
garments  barely  escape  exposing  what  you  ought  to  hide/  Aftar 
I  had  made  her  this  remonstrance,  instead  of  thank ing  me,  the 
silly  woman  called  me  Huguenot ;  seeing  which,  I  left  her."  ^ 

Of  the  trader  he  desires  to  know  what  he  has  put  into  bia  pepper j 
that  enables  him  to  buy  it  in  Rochelle  at  thirty -five  sols  the  pound  j 
and  to  make  a  great  profit  by  selling  it  again  in  the  fair  of  Niord 
at  seventeen  sols,  ^^  in  consequence  of  the  adulteration  added  to 
the  said  pepper.  ,  Then  I  asked  why  he  was  so  foolish,  and  without 
judgment,  as  to  deceive  thus  wickedly  the  cuitomers ;  but  without 
any  shame,  this  rascal  maintained  that  the  folly  of  which  he  was 
guilty  was  a  piece  of  wisdom ;  and  I  urged  upon  him  then  that 
he  was  damning  himself,  and  that  he  could  alford  better  to  be 
poor  than  damned  ;  but  this  insensate  said  tliat  poor  men  were  of 
no  esteem,  and  that  he  would  not  be  poor,  follow  what  might ; 
then  I  was  constrained  to  leave  him  in  his  folly." 

These,  and  other  examples  of  his  style  of  critioism  on  the  follies 
and  the  vices  of  his  time,  occur  in  a  book  published  by  PaLUsfy 
immediately  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  present  chapter.  His 
criticism  takes  the  form  of  an  inspection  of  different  heads,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  what  they  contain.  ^*  In  this  way,"  he 
says,2  "  I  took  the  head  of  a  presiding  judge  who  called  himself 
good  servant  to  the  king ;  the  same  had  greatly  persecuted  certain 
Christians,  and  had  favoured  many  wicked  men ;  and  having  sub- 
jected his  head  to  examination,  and  separated  its  parts,  I  found 
that  there  was  one  part  fattened  by  a  morsel  of  benefice  which  he 
possessed ;  then  I  knew  directly  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
had  made  war  against  the  Gospel,  or  against  those  who  desired  to 
lay  it  open  to  the  light.  Seeing  which,  I  left  him  to  his  foUyj 
knowing  well  that  I  should  have  no  power  of  argument  over  him, 
since  his  kitchen  was  fattened  with  that  kind  of  pottage. 

"  Then  I  came  to  examine  the  head  and  the  whole  body  of  a 
counsellor  of  parliament — the  slyest  fellow  one  might  ever  meet 
with ;  and  having  put  his  parts  into  the  retort  and  furnace  of 

'  Recepte  Veritable^  N",  for  this  and  the  following. 
2  Ibid.  N,  ii.  ill. 
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exambatioDy  I  found  that  he  had  in  his  helly  many  hits  of  hene* 
fices,  which  had  fattened  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  confine 
his  hellj  in  his  hreeches.     When  I  perceived  such  a  thing,  I 
entered  into  dispute  with  him."    But  Palissy  adds,  when  he  has 
made  remonstrance  against  his  folly,  '^  I  had  no  sooner  finished 
my  discourse,  than  this  foolish  and  insensate  man  .used  all  his 
efforts  to  put  me  to  shame,  and  gain  a  victory  upon  the  pro- 
portion that  I  had  maintained ;  and  said  to  me  with  a  loud  voice : 
'  What,  is  that  your  argument  ?     If  I  were,  indeed,  a  fool  for 
holding  benefices,  the  number  of  fools  would  be  terribly  great.' 
Then  I  said  to  him,  quite  gently,  that  all  those  who  drink  the 
milk  and  wear  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  without  providing  for  their 
pasture,  are  accursed ;  and  alleged  to  him  the  passage  that  is 
written  in  Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  chap.  34.     Then  he  attempted 
a  bravado,  and  a  marvellously  high-flown  fury,  saying,  '  What  ? 
According  to  your  account  there  are  a  great  many  whom  God 
bas  cursed.     For  I  &ow  that  in  our  sovereign  court '  (of  parlia- 
ment), '  and  in  all  the  courts  of  France,  there  are  few  counsellors 
aod  presidents  who  do  not  possess  some  morsel  of  benefice,  which 
belps  to  support  the  gildings  and  accoutrements,  banquets  and 
common  pleasures  of  the  house;  necessary  to  acquire  in  time  some 
noble  place,  or  office  of  more  honour  and  authority.     Do  you  call 
that  folly  ?     It  is  the  most  consummate  wisdom,'  said  he.     ^  It  is 
ft  great  folly  to  let  oneself  be  hung,  or  burnt,  for  the  maintenance 
<^  the  authorities  of  the  Bible.     Itemy  sidd  he,  ^  I  know  that  there 
Me  many  great  lords  in  France,  who  take  the  revenue  of  benefices ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  fools,  but  very  wise ;  for  such  things 
^Ip  them  gready  in  the  maintenance  of  their  estates,  honours, 
8nd  fat  kitchens ;  and  by  such  means  they  get  good  horses  for 
feir  service  during  war.' "     The  war-horse,  it  will  be  observed, 
ouikes  a  shrewd  climax  to  the  list  of  worldly  goods. 

Hain  speaking,  of  the  character  here  indicated,  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  Bernard's  occupations  during  the  period  of  his  pros- 
P^ty  at  Saintes.  The  same  originality  and  force  of  intellect 
wbich  procured  patrons  for  the  Potter,  was  serving  at  the  same 
ume  to  multiply  enemies  about  the  austere  Reformer  who  indulged 
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80  freely  in  the  luxiiry  of  truth.  The  a£bin  of  the  Potter  pros- 
pered, and,  after  all,  die  wife  of  Paiiny  perhaps  iradd  have  hesn 
well  content  if  pottery  had  heen  her  only  care. 

The  child  who  succeeded  Francis  IL  upon  the  throne  of  France 
was  six  years  younger  than  his  predecessor ;  he  was  a  little  mors 
than  ten  years  old,  and  Charles  IX.  was  his  title.  On  Im  aeoennaD, 
the  Prince  of  Cond6  had  one  foot  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  Hjotg 
of  Navane  was  not  many  steps  therefrom;  they  being  the  two 
first  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  The  M  &ur  fections  of  the  time 
of  Henry  IL  had  decomposed  by  this  timeinto  two  great  parties 
and  iuTolTed  in  tiieir  dispute  die  passions  of  the  whole  FnoA 
nation.  At  the  head  of  one  party,  which  included  all  the  Hu- 
guenots^ were  the  slighted  memlxas  of  the  high  French  nobilii^; 
at  the  head  of  the  other  parigr,  which  included  all  the  Catiiolies, 
were  the  Gtuses,  aliens  in  blood,  who  had  then  tiimx  advantage  in 
a  tight  grai^  of  the  reins  of  power.  The  parties  to  tiie  great 
dispute  upon  theology,  tiie  Huguenots  and  Catholics,  ha4  been 
respectirely  invited  to  ally  tiiemselves  to  opposite  sides  in  a  fienie 
quarrel  among  great  men  for  court  influence:  they  fell  aeooidingly 
into  opposing  ranks,  and  with  their  strong,  deep  passions,  ovcar- 
whelmed  the  mean  first  cause  of  the  dispute,  ^ich  .rapidly  resolyed 
itself  into  a  civil  war  upon  the  angriest  of  topics. 

Queen  Catherine  of  Mediois,  who,  by  the  elevation  of  b^  second 
son,  was  now  continued  in  her  title  of  queen-motiier,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  troubled  by  tiie  clang  of  parties,  and  the  quaixel 
of  court  factions  fer  predominance.  Wisely  advised,  she  deter- 
mined, when  her  boy  Francis  was  released  by  death  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Guises,  to  preserve  her  next  son,  Charles,  if  pos- 
sible, and  France  at  the  same  time,  in  a  more  tranquil  state.  The 
heads  of  each  faction,  even  while  Francis  shifted  restlessly  upon  his 
death-bed,  lavished  promises  of  faitiifulness  upon  the  motiier,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  her  as  a  close  ally.  She  repelled  neitiier, 
she  embraced  neither,  but  she  reconciled  all  to  herself.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  renouncing  his  claim  to  a  regency  in  favour  of 
Catiierine,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  ostensibly 
reconciled  to  tiie  Guises,  who  continued  powerful  at  court.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  came  with  hgnour  from  his  prison.     The  court 
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smiled  upon  the  discoDtented  nobles^ who  returned  to  favour,  the 
great  Constable  Montmorenci  among  the  rest.  The  Teteran, 
when  he  first  knelt  before  the  little  king  and  kissed  his  hand,  was 
moved  to  tears.  "  Su-e,"  he  said,  "  do  not  fear  the  present  troubles, 
I  will  sacrifiee  my  life,  and  so  will  all  yo^:^  faithful  subjects,  for 
the  preservation  of  your  throne/' 

Hie  constable,  according  to  his  conscience,  kept  Im  word. 
Eveiy  act  tended  to  condUliation.  The  policy  of  the  queen* 
mother  prerailed,  and  the  monopoly  of  power  was  taken  £rom  the 
bruises.  The  Bourbon  party  lost  no  opportunity  of  causing  their 
M  enemies  to  feel  the  change ;  the  Guises  maintained  a  proud 
finmt^  and  as  they  still  enjoyed  much  manifest  favour,  complaint 
grew  against  them  even  in  their  humbler  state.  At  last  tho  King 
d  Navarre^  Coligny,  D'Andelot,  Cardinal  Ch&tillon,  and  the 
dnef  nobiHty,  mth  Constable  Montmorenci  to  support  ihetn^ 
csirifid  the  old  dispute  so  far  as  to  call  out  their  horses  for  a  ride 
to  Paris,  from  the  court  at  Fontainebleau,  dedaring  that  if  the 
Guises  were  not  banished,  they  would  cause  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  declare  Antony,  Eang  of  Navarre,  the  regent  of  the 
IdngdoDL  At  the  critical  moment,  Montmorenci  was  summoned 
to  ibe  presence  of  the  young  king,  who  commanded  him  to  remain 
about  his  person.  The  old  constable  was  not  prepared  to  be  dis- 
loyal, and  remained ;  his  friends,  unable  to  get  on  without  him, 
WQt  their  h<»rses  back  into  the  stables,  and  all  stopped  at  Fon- 
tainebleau to  play  a  round  game  at  negotiation. 

The  object  of  Queen  Catherine  was,  if  possible,  to  offend 
neither  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  hold  them  so  well 
balanced  that  she  might  sway  either  as  she  pleased,  and  it  waa 
ber  desire  to  exert  all  her  influence  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The  Guises,  following  their  own  ends,  and  not  confiding  greatly  in 
the  queen,  aUied  themselves  with  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  whom 
^^^  II.  had  sent  over  to  maintain  his  interests,  and  who  was 
^i^sed  to  meddle  actively  in  the  affairs  of  France.  This  daa- 
E^^Kna  alUance  boded  so  much  the  ascendancy  of  Catholic  intole- 
nnoe,  that  Catherine  considered  it  her  policy  to  set  the  balance 
f^ght  by  showing  favour  to  the  Calvinists.  She  carried  her  tole- 
nmce  to  the  point  of  an  apparent  preference  for  the  Reformed 
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rtli^onj  and  in  that  way  very  much  shocked  the  orthodox  old  con- 
stable, who  hade  her  pay  more  pious  heed  to  the  appointed  fast 
days  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  propoundmg 
eouDsels  of  political  and  financial  reform.  The  King  of  Navarre 
was  to  be  regent,  the  Guises  and  all  priests  were  to  be  dismissed 
from  participation  in  state  business.  Account  was  wanted  of  all 
gifts  made  by  the  late  kings  to  the  Guises,  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  to 
the  COD  stable,  the  Marshal  St.  Andre,  and  others. 

The  Marshal  St.  Andre  and  Diana  had  aforetime  been  very 
active  in  procuring  the  confiscation  of  property  belonging  to  the 
Huguenots.  They  were,  of  course,  therefore,  fair  subjects  foi* 
retaliation.  Uniting  their  interests  in  self-defence,  they  combined 
to  alarm  the  constable  by  making  him  believe  that  the  orthodox 
religion  was  to  be  abolbhed  in  the  first  instance,  and  aflber  that 
then>  was  to  be  confiscation  of  his  property.  The  old  man,  pos- 
sessed with  such  ideas,  was  obstinately  deaf  to  the  reassurances  of 
his  eldest  son,  the  marshal^  and  of  his  nephews,  the  Chd,tillons ; 
and  making  common  cause  with  his  old  political  opponent,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  with  the  Marshal  St.  Andr6,  he  formed  with 
them  what  was  entitled  a  triumvirate.  A  Catholic  league  was 
plantied,  with  Philip  of  Spain  at  the  head,  and  plots  were  laid  to 
win  over  .to  the  Catholic  cause  the  easy-minded  Bourbon  of 
Navarre.  His  relations  with  his  neighbours  of  Spain  caused  that 
task  to  seem  by  no  means  difficult.  The  queen  endeavoured  still 
to  miuntain  peace,  but  as  the  chancellor  informed  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  "  The  Devil  had  taken  care  of  the  religious  contests," 
and  there  was  no  peace  to  be  had. 

In  July,  1561,  the  Chancellor  L'H6pital  addressed  an  edict  of 
tolerance  to  all  the  presidial  courts.  Outbreaks  of  intolerance 
were  the  immediate  result.  In  every  district  where  the  Huguenots 
prevailed,  they  triumphed  in  their  privileges;  where  the  Catholics 
prevailed,  the  edict  was  rebelled  against.  New  tactics  being 
requisite,  the  parliament  in  the  next  place  decreed  that  punish- 
ment of  death  should  be  abolished  in  the  case  of  those  condemned 
for  participating  in  heretical  assemblies.  It  was  ordained  also  that 
there  should  be  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  levies 
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gboold  be  made  without  the  king's  permission.  Priests  and 
ministeTS  were  respectively  commanded  to  cease  from  abusive  lau- 
^age.  Calvinists  were  not  allowed  to  hold  assemblies ;  blshopg 
were  to  punish  heresy,  but  with  no  penalty  more  grave  than 
banishment.  The  edict  was  not  well  observed.  The  queen's 
favour  enabled  the  Huguenots  to  meet  even  at  court,  and  in  some 
plieea  they  vn^ested  even  the  churches  of  the  orthodox  to  their  own 
me. 

Then  there  were  assemblies.  There  was  the  colloquy  of  Foissy, 
tQ  elaborate  theologic  wrangle,  held  on  the  -Qth  of  September  in 
die  same  year*  Good  never  came  out  of  theologic  vrranglej 
wktber  two  men  or  two  hundred  were  the  parties  to  it ;  aud  so  no 
good  followed  from  the  colloquy  of  Poissy.  Each  side,  of  conrsej 
confidently  claimed  the  victory.  To  win  the  pleasure-loving  King 
of  Navmra  to  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  it  was  proposed  that  he 
ah&tdd  divorce  hb  old  wife  Jeanne  D' Albret  for  heresy,  and  take 
u  a  new  one  Mary  Stuart,  with  the  crown  of  Scotland*  The 
Mug  was  not  tempted j  however,  either  by  Mary  on  the  one 
handj  or  by  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  king's  sister,  whom  Catherine 
offered  him  by  way  of  counter  bribe  to  Mary.  The  King  of 
Spain  knew  better  how  to  bribe,  by  promising  the  island  of  Sar- 
&ia,  at  the  same  time  that  Antony  was  reminded  of  the  subor- 
dinate position  he  would  hold  among  the  heretics,  who  regarded 
IS  their  leader,  not  the  King  of  Navarre,  but  the  Prince  of  Cond^- 
Antony  then  formed  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  openly 
espoused  the  faction  of  the  orthodox,  celebrating  the  event  with  a 
grand  procession. 

While  these  intriguer  took  place  among  the  leaders^  tumults 
and  riots  were  increasing  throughout  the  country.  .  Queen  Ca- 
tiieriae  and  the  Chancellor  L'Hopital  still  laboured  to  promote 
peace  hy  edict ;  and  as  the  last  edicts  had  been  unavailing,  depu- 
tes frem  ail  the  parhaments,  assembled  at  Saint-Germain  in 
Jinuary,  1562,  contrived  another.  Usurped  Churches  were  to  be 
Te&tored,  and  orthodoxy  honoured ;  but  the  heretics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  for  worship,  unarmed,  and  outside  tJie  towns, 
fli^ir  ministers  were  to  abstain  from  all  invective  against  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church,  but  to  promote  kind  feeling 
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to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  In  places  where  the  heretics  iv«ze 
wcaJc,  tiiis  edict  was  rejected ;  where  parties  were  babiDced,  the 
opposition  of  the  orthodox  had  to  be  put  down  by  Ibiree  of  anas; 
ia  some  places,  as  at  Barjols,  the  heretics  displayed  liiat  fdrioas 
and  crnel  temper  which  is  by  no  means  the  peculiar  attribule  of 
aity  one  sect  of  contending  Christians. 

The  edict  of  January  was  attributed  by  the  hereiacs  to  l^e  socoesB 
of  their  twenty-two  representatives — ^Beza  the  chief,  who  answered 
for  the  two  thousimd  one  hundred  and  fifity  Reformed  Churches  of 
France — in^  the  colloquy  of  Poissy.  They  thoiight  that  all  doubts 
were  removed  ;  and  in  some  places,  fortified  by  the  edict  and  die 
favour  of  the  queen,  they  shared  the  temples  wi^  the  priests,  lAo 
yielded  to  them  sometimes  out  of  fear,  and  sometimes  half  dis- 
posed to  take  part  with  the  ascendant  doctrines.  As  for  l&e  king, 
by  whom  of  coarse  the  edict  had  formally  been  issued,  songs  were 
made  in  his  honour ;  he  was  claimed  as  a  Reformer,  and  significant 
anagrams  were  found  to  be  connected  with  his  name,  Charles  de 
Valois  :  Va  chasser  Fidole — Chassa  lenr  idole- 

The  Guises  had  at  this  time  quitted  the  court.  The  Pope's 
legate  and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  remaining  near  llie  king? 
worried  the  queen-mother,  who  repaid  them  with  cold  looks.  Tfce 
King  of  Navarre,  enamoured  of  a  maid  of  honour,  Rouhet  de  la 
Beraudi^re,  could  not  patiently  find  time  to  spare  for  other  tojAes. 
The  veteran  Montmorenci  and  the  Marshal  St.  Andr6  seemed  to 
be  the  only  active  heads  of  the  great  Catholic  party ;  while  the 
Prince  of  Conde  was  drilling  Huguenots,  and  Coligny  and  D'Aa- 
delot  rejoiced  at  court  in  the  smiles  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

But  the  Guises  had  left  the  court  not  to  see^  rest,  but  to  employ 
themselves  in  active  preparations  for  a  struggle.  The  King  of 
Navarre  being  impatient  of  the  ascendancy  obtamed  by  his  brother, 
the  Prince  of  Cond6,  in  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  summc^sd 
to  exert  himself.  He  left  Joinville  for  Paris,  with  his  broliier  the 
cat  dinal  and  a  numerous  suite,  at  the  end  of  February.  In  passiDg 
through  Vassy,  on  the  frontier  of  Champagne,  his  attendants  dis- 
tiu-bed  the  service  of  a  Huguenot  congregation  with  disputes  that 
mounted  very  soon  from  words  to  blows,  from  fists  to  stones.  The 
duke,  coming  to  calm  the  riot,  was  stnxek  with  a  stone.    T^ 
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iowiDg  of  hia  bloody  say  Catholic  accounts,  produced  a  rage 
imong  his  people,  and  resulted  in  a  massacre.  Huguenots  t<^d 
tint  the  whole  matter  was  premeditated,  and  that  the  townspeople 
were  charged  upon  to  the  sound  of  the  duke's  trumpets.  The 
duke  declared  ttpoa  his  death-bed  that  the  massacre  was  acddental, 
md  ire  take  hU  word,  for  certainly  he  was  not  a  didumourable 
witness^  Three  hundred,  of  every  age  and  either  sez,  were 
daughtered  at  Vassy,  The  Huguenots  brought  their  remon- 
strance to  the  queen  ^  and  were  heard  with  favour ;  the  King  of 
Navarre,  the  lieutenant-general,  declared  them  to  be  fsictious 
heretics.  The  Duke  oF  Cruise  and  Montmorenci  at  the  same  time 
nude  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris. 

The  maB9acre  of  Yassy  was  being  imitated  at  Cahors,  at  Sens, 
St  Auxerre,  and  at  Tours,  in  which  places  more  than  a  thousand 
pertBhed.  Three  hundred  of  these  were  shut  up  in  the  house  of 
God  to  starve  fijr  three  days  before  they  were  taken  two  by  two 
for  slaughter  on  a  river  bank.  There  were  little  children,  who 
had  net  been  murdered  with  their  parents,  sold  for  a  dollar  a  piece. 
There  wai  a  beautiful  girl  killed  naked,  that  vile  eyes  might  con- 
template the  paliDg  of  the  skin,  and  the  whole  sudden  'change  of 
hmity  to  the  ghasttiness  of  death.  Such  cruelties  there  were 
^t  dotted  with  fL  deeper  black  the  massacres  in  Aurillac,  Ne- 
monrs,  Grenadeaj  the  new  town  of  Avignon,  Marsilagues,  Senlis, 
inieiis,  Abbevillej  Meaux,  Ch^ons,  Troye,  Bar-sur- Seine,  Eper- 
aaij  Neven,  Ch^tinou^sur-Loire,  Gien,  MouBns,  Yssoudun,  le 
Mans,  Angers,  Cran^  Blois,  Mer,  and  Poitiers.  In  all  these  places, 
massacres  succeedmg  that  of  Vassy  preceded  the  first  outbreak  of 
tie  civil  war. 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  finding  it  impossible  to  recover  Paris 
fern  the  hands  of  the  Guises  and  Montmorenci,  their  new  ally, 
flndeaveured  to  collect  at  Meaux  all  forces  tiiat  were  avulable  for 
*ction.  He  wrote  to  summon  to  his  aid  Coligny  and  D'Andelot, 
teDbg  thenij  in  reference  to  the  events  at  Paris,  "  Casar  has  not 
«aly  crossed  the  Rubicon,  but  he  has  taken  Rome."  Cardinal 
CU^Ion  andD'Andelot,  with  Senlis,  Boucard,  Bricquemant,  and 
^m,  were  aasembled  in  the  dwelling-place  of  the  admiral,  at 
Cbatillon-sur-Loire,    The  admiral  shrunk  from  the  step  which 
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pledged  him  to  a  part  in  civil  war,  and  for  two  days  resisted  tte 
arguments  of  his  compaDioaa*  To  the  complaints  of  his  wife, 
however,  uttered  in  the  mid-watches  of  the  night  (her  important 
curtain-lecture  is  on  record^),  Coligny  yielded*  As  the  Sieui 
d'Auhign^  relates,  "  The  persuaaions  of  a  well-beloved  voice  and 
of  a  proved  faith  were  so  violent  that  they  set  the  admiral  on 
horseback  to  ride  in  search  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his  fnends 
at  Meaux."  v 

Catherine,  feariog  violence,  carried  the  king  from  Monceauxj 
an  undefended  country-housej  to  Melun,  and  again  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  after  having  written  to  call  Conde  to  her  aid.  The 
triumvirs,  with  a  troop  of  cayalfy,  followed  to  Fontainebleau, 
where  they  told  the  queen  that  thty  required  the  presence  of  her 
son,  and  that  she  might  accompany  him  or  leave  him,  as  she 
pleased.  Menaces  and  prayers  were  in  vaJn,  and  the  queen- 
mother,  clasping  the  boy  in  her  arms,  travelled  away  among  the 
soldiers.  The  king,  being  then  taken  to  Paris,  was  received  with 
joy,  and  as  the  triumvirate  now  had,  at  least  in  a  literal  sense,  the 
royal  countenance,  their  acts  against  the  Calvinists  assumed  a 
more  determined  character-  The  constable  in  Parisj  at  the  head 
of  troops  equipped  as  for  a  severe  campaign,  charged  into  the 
suburbs  among  the  churches  used  by  heretlcSj  broke  open  their 
gates,  and  dragged  their  pnlpits  and  their  benches  out  to  make 
great  bonfires  for  the  delectation  of  the  people.  This  exploit 
amused  the  wits  of  Paris,  who  forthwith  honoured  Montmorenci 
with  the^name  of  Captain  Burn-a-bench  (Le  Capitaine  Br  die- 
Bancs).  "  Bum-a-bench,"  however,  reads  to  our  eyes  much  better 
than  <<  Bum-a-man."  The  constable  was  versed  in  war,  but  had 
no  appetite  for  massacre,  and  the  complete  equipment  of  the  troop 
he  led  to  perform  so  trivial  a  work  precisely  served  its  purpose,  by 
discouraging  resistance,  in  preventing  bloodshed. 

*  D'Aubign^  relates  it,  from  the  evidence  of  the  parties  concerned.  "  We  lie 
here  a-bed  }n.  luxury,"  the  lady  said,  in  the  course  of  her  discourse,  "  and  the 
bodies  of  our  brothers,  flesh  of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  are  some  in  the 
prisons,  some  in  the  fields,  where  they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  dogs  and  crows ; 
this  bed  is  a  tomb  to  me,  because  they  have  no  tombs ;  these  curtains  reproach 
me,  for  they  sleep  without  a  shroud."  The  discourse  was  delivered  to  Coligny, 
with  the  usual  preface  of  sobs,  two  hours  after  he  had  said  "  Good  night."  .  So 
D'Aubigu^  informs  us. 
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The  Piince  of  Conde,  at  the  head  of  three  thoiuand  horsenaei], 
was  on  his  way  to  Fontainehleau^  obedient  to  the  urgent  missives 
of  the  queen,  wh^n  he  had  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  court,  and 
its  removal  into  Paris.  ^*  The  plunge  is  rnadej'*  he  said  to  Co- 
Kgnj,  "and  we  have  gone  so  far  that  we  must  drink  or  drown-** 
He  hnrried  with  his  ttoopa  to  Orleans^  where  D'Andelot  was  with 
tome  difficulty  holding  the  town  against  the  Catholics.  The 
troops  brought  by  Cond6  decided  the  struggle,  and  the  heretics, 
pOBaessed  of  Orleans,  established  their  head-quartera  in  that  town. 
Thither  they  summoned  all  good  Frenchmen  to  repair,  and  aid  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  triumvirs. 

The  Guises  were  accused  Id  manifestoes  aa  the  authors  of  all 
mlachief  and  all  intolerance.  They  replied^  that  whatever  was 
imputed  to  them,  must  be  imputed  also  to  the  King  of  Navarre* 
Ai  for  the  accusation  of  intolerance,  had  not  the  king,  while  in 
PaiiSf  confirmed  that  very  edict  of  January  which,  had  pleased 
the  Huguenots  so  much  ?  It  was  only  in  Paris  and  the  neigh- 
hoirhood  of  the  court  that  heretics  were  denied  the  right  of  preach- 
ing. Manifestoes  were  in  fashion,  i^ued  from  both  sides^  and 
toldng  every  shape  of  threat,  complaint,  promise  to  lay  arms  down 
on  condition.  Each  side  was  in  the  mean  time  occupied  in  raising 
trt>ops  and  finishing  its  preparations  for  the  contest  Since  the 
cooapimey  of  Amboisej  minor  struggles j  levies  of  soldiers,  besieging 
oftowESj  wasting  of  crops  J  had  heen  perpetrated  by  such  private 
adventurers  as  Maugiron  in  the  Dauphine,  Montbrun  in  the 
Comtat'Venaissin,  and  the  brothers  Mouvans  In  Provence,  These, 
howeverj  were  mere  drops  before  the  storm.  The  fury  of  the 
storm  itself  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  when  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  people  became  divided  into  two  great  factions,  repre- 
seatei  by  two  armiesj  one  within  the  walls  of  Orleans,  and  one 
i^itKin  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  leaders  looked  abroad  for  aid,  and  in  so  doing  employed  the 
«SQal  devices :  when  the  orthodox  sought  Protestant  allies,  they 
said  that  they  were  preparing  to  subdue  not  heretics,  but  rebels  ; 
^d  when  the  heretics  laboured  abroad  for  orthodox  assistance, 
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they  pleaded  that  they  did  not  fight  to  subdue  the  old  religion, 
but  to  release  the  king  and  queen  from  their  audacious  captors. 

Queen  Catherine,  meanwhile,  who  attempted  to  supply  the  want 
of  masculine  vigour  by  substituting  for  it  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  feminine  tact,  accepted  the  new  position  that  was 
forced  upon  her,  and  endeavoured  to  act  in  it,  still  in  pursuance 
of  her  old  desires.  When  there  came  from  the  Duke  of  Guise 
letters  to  the  provinces,  commanding  death  to  all  the  malcontents, 
there  came  in  the  same  packets  letters  from  the  queen,  command- 
ing that  mercy  should  be  shown  to  all.  Both  wrote  in  the  king's 
name  ;  and  when  the  puzzled  magistrates  went,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  to  court  for  definite  instructions,  they  could  get  no  satisfEustoiy 
answer. 

The  confederates  of  Orleans,  having  formed  a  league  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  league  which  bound  their  enemies  together,  having 
sworn  to  deliver  the  king,  to  put  down  profanity,  uphold  the  edict 
of  January,  and  obey  the  Prince  of  Conde  as  their  lawful  chief, 
incited  a  rising  throughout  France  of  their  adherents.  Troops 
were  brought  into  Orleans  from  all  the  provinces  by  the  brothers 
Chitillon,.  La  Rochefoucault,  Rohan,  Genlis,  Grammont,  and  other 
seigneurs.  The  army  in  Paris,  having  the  king  to  show,  called 
itself  royalist ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  nobles  was  attached 
to  the  cause  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Conde.  In  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  two  armies,  each  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand, 
took  the  field,  the  one  bent  on  delivering  the  king,  the  other  eager 
to  lay  siege  to  Orleans. 

Before  the  contest,  at  the  intercession  of  Queen  Catherine,  a 
last  discussion — a  last  attempt  at  reconciling  differences — was  de-  / 
manded.  In  it  the  heretic  chiefs  promised  for  themselves  and  for 
their  followers,  by  way  of  oratory,  more  than  they  intended  to 
perform;  and  being  unexpectedly  and  inconveniently  taken  at 
their  words  by  the  queen-mother,  they  escaped  only  by  the  break- 
ing of  their  pledge.  Instead  of  marching  like  heroes  into  volun- 
tary exile  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  suddenly  marched  down 
upon  the  royalists  to  give  them  battle  unexpectedly.  The 
orthodox,  however,  were  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
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heretics  turned  off  to  besiege  Beaugenci,  which  town  tliej  took 
and  pillaged.  The  Huguenot  soldiers  sang  psalma  in  tlieir  camp, 
and  had  many  hours  of  prayer  from  sunrise  until  sunset ;  but  the 
sack  of  a  town,  never  a  pious  scene,  will  not  endure  description 
where  all  evil  passions  that  belong  to  it  are  heightened  by  fanati- 
cism. Whatever  inhumanity  the  Huguenots  displayed  in  Beau- 
genci, was  equalled  by  the  royalists  in  Tours,  Poitiera,  and  other 
towns  which  they  succeeded  in  delivering  to  pillage. 

The  queen,  by  letters,  urged  the  Prince  of  Cond^  to  submit  to 
a  conciliatory  policy,  and  warned  him  that  an  edict  was  preparing 
of  the  utmost  severity  against  the  heretics,  that  the  Iciug  himself 
would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royalist  army,  and  that  rein- 
forcement was  expected  from  abroad. 

The  time  for  conciliation  was,  however,  past.  The  declaration 
foretold  by  the  queen  was  made  at  the  end  of  July,  wherein  the 
king  declared  all  those  who  were  in  arms  against  Ivim  guilty  of 
treason,  condemned  them  to  death,  confiscated  their  property,  and 
deprived  all  their  posterity  of  title  to  bear  charges  or  honours  in 
the  kingdom.  Only  the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  excepted  from  the 
condemnation,  because  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  drive  him  to 
despair.  The  confederates  replied  that  they  were  no  traitors^  but 
that  they  refused  submission  to  the  house  of  Guise  ;  and  the  old 
work  of  civil  war,  tumult,  massacre,  battle,  and  siege,  went  on* 

Every  town  in  France  was  filled  at  that  time  with  the  riot  of 
contending  factions.  In  Saintes,  as  Palissy  has  told  uS;  M.  de  la 
Bmssiere  had  won  an  ample  congregation,  and  tbe  beret? (?i  of 
Saintonge  had  made  their  voices  potent.  "  In  those  days/'  says 
Palbsy,^  "  the  priests  and  monks  were  blamed  in  common  talk, 
that  is  to  say,  by  enemies  of  the  religion,  and  thc^y  said  thus  i 
*  The  ministers  make  prayers  which  we  cannot  deny  to  be  good. 
Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  make  the  Kke  ?'  which  seeing,  Mon- 
nemr,  the  theologian  of  the  chapter,  betook  himself  to  making 
prayers  like  the  ministers ;  so  did  the  monks,  who  were  paid 
wdaries  for  preaching ;  for  if  there  was  a  shrewd  brotber,  awkward 
costomer,  and  subtle  argumentator  among  the  monks  in  the  whole 

>  JRecq4e  Veriiable,  P,  and  P,  ii.  for  the  followmg  citatioas. 
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country,  he  must  be  had  in  the  cathedral  church.     Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that,  in  those  days,  there  was  prayer  in  the  town  of  Xalntes 
every  day,  from  one  side  or  the  other."     This  constant  prayer  is 
a  fearful  preface  to  a  bloody  contest.     Palissy  describes  also  yeiy 
pithily  the  alarm  of  the  tithe-owners  at  the  refusal  of  the  country 
people  to  pay  for  church  service,  unless  preachers  were  provided 
for  them,  citing  the  odd  case  of  an  orthodox  attorney  who  got 
into  the  pulpit  and  preached  heresy  himself,  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  his  money.     "  In  those  days,"  he  tell  us,   "  deeds  were 
done  worthy  enough  to  make  one  laugh  and  weep  at  the  same 
time  ;  for  certain  farmers,  hostile  to  the 'religion,  seeing  these 
new  events,  betook  themselves  to  the  ministers  to  pray  that  they 
would  come  and  exhort  the  people  of  the  district  which  they 
farmed,  and  this  in  order  that  they  might  be  paid  their  tithes. 
I  liever  looked  so  merry,  though  I  wept  the  while,  when  I  heard 
say  that  the  attorney,  who  was  criminal-notary  when  suits  were 
brought  against  those  of  the  religion,  had  himself  made  the  prayers, 
a  little  while  before  the  devastation  of  the  church  in  the  parish  of 
which  he  was  farmer.      It  is  to  be  decided  whether,  when  he 
himself  made  the  prayers,  he  was  a  better  Christian  than  when  he 
made  out  the  indictment  against  those  of  the  religion ;  certes,  he 
was  as  good  a  Christian  when  he  made  out  the  indictment  as  when 
he  made  the  prayers,  provided  that  he  made  them  only  to  get  out 
of  the  labourers  their  com  and  fruit." 

**  The  fruit  of  our  little  Church,"  says  the  Potter,  speaking,  it 
js  to  be  remembered,  of  a  Church  which  he  himself  had  founded — 
'^  the  fruit  of  our  little  Church  had  so  well  prospered,  that  they 
had  constrained  the  wicked  to  become  good;  nevertheless,  their 
h^'pocrisy  has  been  since  then  amply  made  manifest  and  known ; 
for  when  they  had  license  to  do  evil,  they  have  shown  outwardly 
what  tiiey  kept  hidden  in  their  wretched  breasts.  They  have  done 
deeds  so  wretched  that  I  have  horror  in  the  mere  remembrance, 
at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  disperse,  engulf,  ruin,  and  destroy 
those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  To  avoid  their  horHble  and 
e severable  tyrannies,  I  withdrew  myself  into  the  secret  recesses  of 
my  house,  that  I  might  not  behold  the  murders,  cursings,  and  in- 
decent deeds  which  were  done  in  our  rural  glades ;  and  being  thus 
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withdrawn  into  my  house  for  the  space  of  two  months,  I  had 
warning  that  hell  was  loose,  and  that  all  the  spirits  of  the  devils 
had  come  into  the  town  of  Xaintes :  for  where  I  had  heard  a  little 
while  before  psalms,  canticles,  and  all  honest  words  of  editicatioa 
and  of  good  example,  I  heard  only  blasphemies,  blawSj  men  aces, 
tumults,  all  miserable  words,  dissoluteness,  lewd  ^ind  detestable 
songs  ;  in  such  wise,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  virtue  and  holi- 
ness on  earth  had  been  smothered  and  extmguished :  for  there 
issued  certain  imps  out  of  the  Chateau  of  Taillebourg,  who  did 
more  ill  than  the  demons  of  antiquity.  They,  entering  the  town, 
accompanied  by  certain  priests  with  naked  sword  in  hand,  cried, 
*  Where  are  they?'  They  must  cut  throats  immediately;  and  so 
they  did  to  those  who  walked  abroad,  well  knowing  that  there  was 
no  resistance ;  for  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  all  disap- 
peared," 

This  disappearance  of  Reformers  from  the  town  of  Saintes  is  ex- 
plained to  us  in  a  contemporary  chronicle,^  The  Count  de  la 
Bochefoucault  had  held  at  Saintes  a  little  synod  to  assert  the 
justice  of  the  Huguenot  cause,  and  with  the  troops  thus  augmented 
liad  made  a  vain  attempt  on  Rochelle,  then  taken  Pons  by  aasault, 
ahd  atta^^ked  St.  Jean.  Before  St.  Jean,  he  heard  that  Duras,  an 
aftjr,  whom  he  expected  on  the  way  to  join  him,  had  been  attacked 
aear  Vers  by  our  old  friend  Montluc,  and  had  been  thus  compelled 
to  change  his  course.  The  march  of  La  Rochefoucault  to  meet  with 
Dnraa  was  shared  by  nearly  all  Reformers  of  the  district  able  to 
l»ar  armsj  "  especially,"  says  the  historian,  "  by  those  of  Saintes  ;*' 
which  town,  being  thus  deprived  of  its  soldiers,  was  taken  by 
Nogeret,  a  hostile  leader,  "  who  rudely  treated  all  those  who  re- 
ttiaiDed,  in  execution  of  a  decree  from  Bourdeau^,  by  which  the  live® 
of  tie  Keformers  were  abandoned  without  appeal  to  the  mercy  of 
toy  royal  judge  whatever."  Among  those  who  remained  was 
Misiy,  who  thus  describes  to  us  the  horrors  that  made  part  of  his 
estpcrience  while  he  continued  for  two  months  secretly  persevering 
lahia  labour  as  a  potter,  and  avoiding  prudently  the  dangers  of  the 

^  Les  Hist,  du  8ieur  cTAvbiffni. 
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^'  Iq  any  case  to  find  evil,  thej  took  a  Parisian  in  the  streets,  who 
was  reported  to  have  money :  they  killed  him  without  meeting 
any  rusiatance,  and  exercising  thdr  accustomed  trade,  reduced  him 
to  hk  shirt  before  life  was  extinct.  After  that,  they  went  from 
liuuse  to  house,  to  seize,  sack,  gluttonise,  laugh,  jest,  and  make 
joy  with  all  dissolute  deeds  and  blasphemous  words  against  Grod 
aDil  man ;  and  they  did  not  content  themselves  with  jesting  against 
mail;,  but  they  also  jested  at  Grod;  for  they  said,  that  Agimus  had 
beaten  the  Eternal  Father. 

"In  that  day  there  were  certain  persons  in  the  prisons,  to  whom 
the  puges  of  the  canons,  when  they  passed  before  the  said  prisons, 
said  j eating,  *  The  Lord  will  help  you ;'  and  they  siud  to  them 
again,  '  Now  say.  Avenge  me,  espouse  my  cause.'  And  some 
oiher^j  beating  with  a  stick,  said,  *  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  you.' 
I  was  greatly  terrified  for  the  space  of  two  months,  seeing  that  the 
Ihikboys  and  blackguards  had  become  masters  at  the  expense  of 
tLoae  of  the  Reformed  Church.  I  had  nothing  every  day  but 
reports  of  frightful  crimes  that  from  day  to  day  were  committed ; 
£iDd  it;  was  of  all  those  things  the  one  that  grieved  me  most  within 
iiiysielfj  that  certain  little  children  of  the  town,  who  came  daily  to 
asseiuble  in  an  open  space  near  the  spot  where  I  was  hidden 
(exerting  myself  always  to  produce  some  work  of  my  art),  dividing 
themselves  into  two  parties,  and  casting  stones  one  side  against 
the  other,  swore  and  blasphemed  in  the  most  execratile  language 
that  ever  man  could  utter;  for  they  said,  ^By  the  blood,  death, 
Iiead,  double-head,  triple-head,'  and  blasphemies  so  horrible,  that 
.  I  have  J  as  it  were,  horror  in  writing  them.  Now,  that  lasted  a 
long  while,  while  neither  fathers  nor  mothers  exercised  over  them 
any  rule.  Often  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  risk  my  life  by  going 
out  to  punish  them;  but  I  said  in  my  heart  the  seventy-ninth 
Pa  aim,  which  begins,  *  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine 
luherltance.' " 

Tiie  children  playing  in  the  street  at  Catholic  and  Huguenot, 
and  cursing  one  another,  form  indeed  a  feature  of  the  civil  war  more 
hoiTible  than  massacres  themselves. 

Tlie  workshop  of  Palissy,  which  had  been  erected  for  him  partly 
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at  the  expense  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  did  not  lon^  shelter 
lum  from  harm.  It  was  thrown  open  to  the  feet  of  a  wild  rabble, 
supported  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  all  the  pottery  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  was  broken.  Palissy  held  for  his  protection 
a  safeguard  from  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  first  Dulte  of  Montpeneier, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  Saintonge  were  his  patroDS  and  his 
friends.  But  he  had  been  too  bold  an  advocate  of  heresy  to  he 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  There  were  friends  who 
in  the  daytime  might  have  interfered  on  his  behalf.  At  night, 
therefore,  the  trampling  of  the  officers  of  justice  at  their  door 
awoke  the  family  of  Palissy.  tJnder  the  starlij^ht  ha  was  harried 
to  a  dungeon  at  Bordeaux,  the  waiting-chaiuher  to  the  scafibld. 
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THE  NATURALIST  LOOKING  OUT 
ON  EVIL  DATS.^ 


^estian. — Trulj  you  have  given  me  a  good  account,  and  a  sad 
one ;  where  do  you  think  to  find  a  place  convenient  for  your 
design?  Would  you  be  fool  enough  to  incur  such  great  expeoae, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  a  fine  garden  ? 

A^iwer, — I  have  told  you,  upon  this  point,  that  there  will  be 
found  in  France  more  than  four  thousand  granges  or  noble 
manaions,  near  which  are  fulfilled  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  the  before-named  garden,  and  of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  as  for  the  expense,  which  you  pronouuce  to 
he  excessive,  you  will  find  more  than  a  thousand  gardens  in 
France  which  have  cost  more  than  mine  would  cost ;  and  then 
do  you  regard  the  cost  that  is  to  bring  you  such  delight,  and  a 
revenue  of  laudations? 

Question, — Good ;  but  one  might  have  greater  pleasure,  and 
would  do  better,  to  buy  good  horses  and  good  armour,  to  att^n 
some  rank  and  charge  in  the  military  art,  and  then,  in  tm- 
versiDg  the  couutry,  many  would  appear  before  you  to  make 
gifts  of  lodging,  food,  and  furniture.  One  man  would  be  giving 
jou  a  mule,  another  man  a  horse,  which  would  come  to  you  at 
no  more  cost  than  the  whistling ;  and  so  you  would  get  much 
more  pleasure  than  could  be  afforded  by  your  garden.  Also 
ym  might  chance  to  catch  a  benefice,  which  you  could  cause  to 
be  held  by  some  cook  of  a  priest,  and  you  would  finger  the 

'  Asc^e  Veriti^k,  L,  ii.— N,  iv.     Paliflsy,  having  sketched  in  a  dialogue  Lis  > 

t^  of  a  ddeclabk  garden,  continues  as  above. 
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revenues ;  for  I  know  many  who  by  such  means,  having  pur- 
chased their  estate  of  Seneschal  of  the  Long  Robe,  have  come 
to  hold  the  estate  of  Seneschal  of  the  Short  Robe,^  which  has 
been  the  way  in  which  they  have  become  esteemed  and  ho- 
noured, feared  and  dreaded.  And  by  such  means  their  purses 
have  been  611ed  with  booty ;  and  even  in  these  late  troubles  you 
know  how  some  of  these  men  have  received  large  presents  for 
granting  favour  to  the  Huguenots,  who  spared  nothing  to  save 
their  lives,  which  were  closely  sought  after. 

Answer. — ^The  reasons  you  allege  are  wicked  and  unseasonable. 
You  know  well  that  I  told  you  from  the  first  how  I  would  build 
my  garden,  to  serve  me  as  a  city  of  refuge,  a  place  of  retire- 
ment in  these  perilous  and  evil  days ;  and  that  I  would  do  this 
to  fly  from  the  iniquity  and  malice  of  the  world,  to  serve  God 
with  pure  freedom ;  and  now  you  come  and  tempt  me  with  exe- 
crable avarice  and  evil  invention. 

And  do  you  think  that  if  a  man  has  bought  an  office  of  Seneschal, 
whether  long-robed  or  short-robed,  and  has  done  this  through 
avarice  or  ambition,  that  in  so  doing  he  becomes  a  man  well 
off  ?  I  know  well  that  some  have  been  the  buyers  of  such 
greatness,  in  order  that  they  might  be  feared,  and  satisfy  their 
vengeance,  and  that  they  might  swell  their  purses  out  with  pre- 
sents. Is  it  therefore  to  be  said  that  such  men  are  well  off? 
Greatly  do  they  fall  short  of  that. 

You  know  well  that  Saint  Paul  says  nothing  is  more  vile  than  the 
avaricious  man.  Itemy  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  forbidden  to  the  judges  (o  take  gifts, 
because  by  gifts  the  judgment  is  corrupted ;  and  so  I  may  con- 
clude that  there  is  nothing  good  in  the  advice  you  give  me* 
Item,  you  have  told  me  that  if  I  had  bought  any  authority, 
whether  office  of  Seneschal  or  any  other,  that  I  might  fish  up 
some  benefice  that  I  could  cause  to  be  held  by  a  cook  of  a  priest 

You  advise  me  then  to  commit  wickedness,  simony,  and  thef^ 
and  you  know  that  the  revenue  of  the  benefices  ought  not  to  be 
given  except  to  those  who  will  faithfully  administer  the  word 

^  Seneschal  of  tlie  Long  Robe  was  chief  of  a  subaltern  court  of  justice. 
Seneschal  of  the  Short  Bobe  was  first  officer  of  justice  in  a  province. 
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of  God  ^  and  as  for  others  who  enjoy  themselves  on  the  revenue, 
they  are  accursed,  damned,  and  lost.  And  I  can  tell  you  this 
with  cert^nty,  because  it  is  written  in  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 
chap.  34  I  for  the  prophet  says,  "  Woe  be  to  you,  sbepherda^ 
wbo  eat  the  fat  and  clothe  you  with  the  wool,  and  leave  my 
flock  scattered  upon  the  mountains ;  I  will  require  it  at  your 
hands/* 
h  that  not  a  sentence  at  which  these  simoniacs  should  tremble  ? 
And  in  truth,  they  cause  the  troubles  which  we  suflFer  at  this 
day  in  France ;  for  if  they  did  not  fear  to  lose  their  Church 
revenue,  they  would  grant  easily  enough  all  other  points  of  Holy 
Writ.  But  I  can  easily  judge,  by  their  way  of  acting,  that 
they  have  more  love  and  greater  reverence  for  their  own  belliea, 
than  for  the  divme  majesty  of  God,  before  which  they  will  have 
to  give  aceount  at  the  day  of  his  coming ;  and  then  they  shall 
desire  to  die,  and  death  will  flee  from  them  ;  and  they  will  say 
then  to  the  mountains,  Mountains,  fall  upon  us,  and  hide  us 
&om  the  face  of  this  great  living  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Apocalypse^ 
See,  therefore,  now,  whether  you  have  given  me  good  counsel,  or 

advised  me  rather  to  my  ruin. 
Ikm.  Do  you  think  that  these  poor  wretches  have  any  peace  in 
their  own  conscience  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  they  and  their 
aKiomplices,  whoever  they  may  be,  have  always  some  remorse 
in  their  consciences,  and  that  they  fear  more  to  die  than  they 
who  have  not  had  the  conscience  cauterised;  at  all  events 
they  are  not  satiafied  with  either  wealth  or  honour  ;  but  if  any 
one  should  croBS  them,  they  will  break  their  hearts  to  be  re- 
venged ;  and  so  the  poor  wretches  have  no  peace,  whether  in 
their  minds  or  in  their  bodies,  however  fat  a  kitchen  they  afford 
to  keep. 
For  these  causes,  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  to  fly  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  acquaintance  of  such  people^  and  to 
withdraw  myself  to  labour  on  the  earth,  which  is  a  thing  juat 
Wfore  Godj  and  a  great  recreation  to  those  who  will  contem- 
plate admiringly  the  wondrous  works  of  Nature.  But  I  have 
fi^imd  in  the  world  no  pleasure  greater  than  to  have  a  beautiful 
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garden.  So  God  haying  created  the  earth  for  man's  service, 
placed  him  in  a  garden  with  several  kinds  of  fruit ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that,  contemplating  the  sense  of  the  104th  Psalm, 
m  I  told  you  before,  I  was  seized  formerly  with  so  great  an 
affection  for  the  building  of  my  said  garden,  that  since  that 
time  I  have  done  nothing  but  toil  over  again,  within  my- 
&e\Sf  the  building  of  the  same ;  and  often,  in  sleeping,  I  have 
seamed  to  be  about  it,  as  it  happened  to  me  last  week,  that 
when  I  was  asleep  upon  my  bed,  my  garden  seemed  to  he 
already  made,  and  in  the  same  form  that  I  have  described  to 
you,  and  I  already  began  to  eat  its  fruits,  and  recreate  myself 
therein ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  walking,  in  the  morning, 
through  the  said  garden,  I  came  to  consider  the  marvellous 
deeds  which  the  Sovereign  has  commanded  Nature  to  perform ; 
and  among  other  things  I  contemplated  the  branches  of  the 
vines,  of  peas,  and  gourds,  which  seemed  as  though  they  had 
some  sense  of  their  weak  nature ;  for  being  unable  to  sustain 
themselves,  they  stretched  certain  little  arms  like  threads  into 
the  air,  and  finding  some  small  branch  or  twig,  came  to  unite 
aud  attach  themselves,  never  again  to  part  thence,  that  they 
might  sustain  the  parts  of  their  weak  nature. 
And  sometimes,  in  passing  through  the  garden,  I  saw  a  number 
of  the  said  branches  which  had  nothing  whereby  to  support 
themselves,  and  threw  their  little  arms  into  the  air,  thinking  to 
grasp  something,  to  sustain  a  part  of  their  said  body ;  then  I 
came  to  present  to  them  certain  boughs  and  branches,  to  aid 
their  weak  nature,  and  having  done  this  in  the  morning,  I  found 
]]i  the  evening  that  the  above-named  things  had  cast  and  en- 
twined many  of  their  arms  about  the  said  boughs ;  then,  all 
astonished  at  the  providence  of  God,  I  came  to  contemplate  an 
authority,  which  is  Saint  Matthew,  where  the  Lord  says  that 
even  the  birds  shall  not  &11  to  the  ground  without  his  will. 
And  having  passed  on  fsurther,  I  perceived  certain  branches  and 
creepers  of  the  hop-plant,  which,  though  it  has  neither  sight, 
nor  hearing,  nor  perception,  nevertheless  has  received  knowledge 
from  God  of  the  weakness  of  its  nature,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  should  sustain  itself,  in  such  a  manner  that  I  saw  the  said 
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creepers  of  the  said  hop  hound  and  entwined  many  together, 
and  being  tliua  fortified  hj  the  companionship  of  one  another, 
the  J  spread  themselves  along  the  length  of  certain  branches,  in 
order  to   consolidate  themselves  again   together,    and  attach 
themselves  to  the  Eaid  branches ;  when  I  had  seen  and  contem- 
plated such  a  thiug,  I  could  find  nothing  better  than  to  employ 
oneself  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  to  glorify  Grod,  and  to 
lecognije  Him  in  His  marvels.   And  having  passed  still  farther, 
I  perceived  certain  fruit-trees,  which  seemed  also  as  if  they  had 
some  understanding;  for  they  were  careful  to  preserve  their 
fruitSt  as  is  the  woman  for  her  little  child :  and  among  others  I 
perceived  the  viEie^  the  cucumbers,  and  melons,  which  had  made 
for  themselves  certain  leaves  with  which  they  covered  their 
froite,  feariDg  lest  they  might  be  injured  by  the  heat.     I  saw 
al£0  the  rose-trees  and  the  gooseberries,  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  those  who  would  deprive  them  of  their  fruits,  had 
pot  on  an  armour  of  sharp  spines  about  the  said  fruit.     I  per- 
ceived also  the  wheat  and  other  grain,  to  which  the  Sovereign 
had  given  wisdom  for  the  clothing  of  their  fruit  so  excellently, 
that  Solomon  with  all  his  wisdom  never  wore  so  suitable  a 
vesture. 
t  considered,  also,  that  the  Sovereign  had  taught  the  chestnut  to 
arai  and  clothe  its  fruit  industriously  with  a  wondrous  robe, 
likewise  the  filbert,  the  almond,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  which  things  occasioned  me  to  fall  upon  my  face,  and 
adore  the  Living  of  Living,   who  has  made  such  things  for 
man's  use  and  service.     Then,  also,  that  g^ve  me  occasion  to 
consider  our  miserable  ingratitude  and  perverse  wickedness ; 
and  the  more  I  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  these  things, 
the  more  I  was  led  by  my  a£Fections  to  the  art  of  agriculture, 
ttd  led  to  despise  these  grandeurs  and  dishonest  gains  which, 
at  the  last,  have  to  be  recompensed  according  to  their  merits  or 
demerits.     And  being  in  such  ravishment  of  spuit,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  reaUy  in  the  said  garden,  and  that  I  tasted  all 
^  pleasures  it  contained — ^not  those  of  the  garden  only,  but  of 
its  aspects  and  surroimding  places :  for  it  seemed  within  me 
>^y  as  if  I  left  the  garden  to  walk  in  the  meadow  lying  to 
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the  south  of  it,  and  being  there,  that  I  could  see  play,  frisk,  and 
bound,  certain  lambs,  rams,  ewes,  she-goats,  and  kids,  kicking 
and  skipping,  with  many  strange  looks  and  gestures ;  and  at 
the  same  lime  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  taking  great  pleasure 
in  the  sight  of  certain  old  and  decayed  ewes,  which,  feeling 
their  time  renewed,  and  having  put  off  their  old  robes,  were 
making  a  thousand  leaps  and  gambols  in  the  said  meadow, 
which  was  a  thing  full  of  pleasure  and  refreshment. 

It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  I  beheld  certain  rams,  which  retreated 
&r  from  one  another,  and  then  running  with  speed  and  a  great 
stiffness,  they  came  to  strike  their  horns  together.  I  saw  also 
the  goats,  which,  rising  on  their  two  hind  feet,  struck  horns 
together  with  great  violence ;  also,  I  saw  the  little  colts  and  the 
little  calves,  which  played  and  pranced  near  their  mothers. 
All  these  things  gave  me  so  great  pleasure,  that  I  said  in  my- 
self that  men  were  very  foolish  so  to  despise  rural  places  and 
the  art  of  agriculture,  which  our  ancient  fathers,  men  of  might 
and  prophets,  were  content  themselves  to  exercise,  and  even  t^) 
watch  the  flocks. 

It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  to  recreate  myself,  I  walked  along  the 
avenues,  and  under  the  cover  of  their  foliage  I  heard  for  a  while 
murmuring  the  waters  of  a  brook  which  passed  at  the  foot  of 
the  said  avenues,  and  on  the  other  side  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
young  birds  which  were  upon  the  trees ;  and  then  came  into 
my  memory  that  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm  on  which  my  gar- 
den had  been  founded,  where  the  prophet  says  :  ^'  He  sendeth 
the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  aoiong  the  hills :"  also 
he  says,  ''  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation,  which  sing  among  the  branches." 

It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that  when  I  was  tired  of  walking  in  the 
said  meadows,  I  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  west  wind, 
where  the  woods  and  mountains  are  ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  I  perceived  many  things  which  are  deduced  and  narrated 
in  the  said  Psalm :  for  I  saw  the  conies  playing,  jumping,  and 
bounding  along  the  mountains  near  to  certain  pits,  holes,  and 
habitations,  which  the  Sovereign  Architect  had  erected  for 
them  ;  and  when  suddenly  the  animals  perceived  one  of  their 
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enemies  J  they  knew  well  kow  to  retire  into  the  place  wbich  was 
ordained  to  be  their  dwelling. 

I  saw  also  the  foxj  who  crept  along^  the  thickets^  his  belly  against 
the  earth,  to  catch  some  one  of  those  little  creatures,  to  content 
the  desire  of  hig  belly.  In  shorty  ifc  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
the  pleasures  of  beholding  goats,  deer,  hinds,  and  kid,  along'  the 
said  mountains,  in  the  same  sort^  or  very  near  to  the  way 
which  the  Prophet  David  describes  to  ub  in  this  hundred  and 
fourth  Psalm. 

Jte/M,  It  was  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  virgins  who 
kept  their  flocks ;  in  like  wise  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard 
certain  shepherds  playing  melodioualy  on  their  flageolets :  and 
then  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  said  within  my  self,  I  marvel  at  a 
heap  of  foolish  labourere,  who  from  the  moment  that  they  have 
acquired  a  little  wealth,  which  they  will  have  gained  with  much 
labour  in  their  youth,  are  afterwards  ashamed  to  train  theii: 
children  in  the  state  of  labourers ;  so  they  will  make  them,  on 
the  first  occasion,  greater  than  themselves,  plucmg  them  in 
professions  commonly,  and  what  the  poor  man  will  bave  been 
earning  with  great  pains  and  labour,  he  will  in  great  part  spend 
to  make  his  son  a  gentleman,  which  gentleman,  at  last^  will 
blush  to  be  seen  in  his  father's  company,  and  be  displeased  if 
any  one  shall  say  he  is  son  to  a  labourer.  And  if,  by  chance, 
the  good  man  has  certain  other  children,  it  will  be  this  gentle- 
man who  will  eat  up  the  rest,  and  will  have  the  best  share, 
without  regard  to  the  expense  incurred  for  him  at  the  schools, 
while  his  brothers  were  cultivating  the  earth  with  their  father. 
And,  meanwhile,  behoM  the  reason  why  the  earth  frequently 
iniscaTrieB  under  evil  management;  because  the  misfortune  is 
such  that  every  man  asks  only  to  live  upon  his  income,  and  to 
leave  the  cultiiration  of  the  eartli  to  the  most  ignorant — a  de- 
plorable thing* 
Would  that  it  were  so,  I  said  then,  that  men  could  have  as  great 
aeal,  and  as  much  aflection  for  labour  upon  tbe  earth,  as  they 
have  aff*ection  for  the  purchase  of  offices,  benefices^  and 
grandeurs  ;   and   then   would  tlie   earth  be  blessed,  and  the 
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labour  also  of  her  cultiTators,  and  then  she  would  prodnee  her 
fruits  in  her  season. 

Having  contemplated  all  these  things,  I  went  to  walk  towards  the 
aide  of  the  east  wind,  and  in  walking  under  the  fruit-tnees^  I 
received  a  great  contentment  and  manyjoyous  pleasures ;  for  I 
saw  the  squirrels  gathering  the  fruits,  and  leaping  from  branch 
to  bninch,  with  many  pretty  looks  and  gestures.  On  the  otlier 
hand^  I  saw  huts  gathered  by  the  it>oks,  who  r^oieed  in  taking 
their  repast,  and  dining  on  the  said  nuts.  Again,  under  the 
apple -trees  I  found  certain  hedgehogs,  which  had  rolled  them- 
selves into  a  round  form,  and  having  thrust  their  little  hsuis  or 
needles  over  the  said  apples,  went  so  burdened. 

I  ia-w  also  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  who,  finding  himself  persecuted 
by  fleas,  took  a  mouthful  of  moss  into  his  mouth,  and  went  to  a 
brook,  and  having  turned  his  back  towards  the  said  brook,  he 
entered  little  by  little,  in  order  to  cause  all  the  fleas  to  escape 
frctni  his  body  towards  his  head ;  and  when  they  had  all  fled 
ill  to  111  3  head,  the  fox  immersed  himself  still  by  degrees,  imtil 
they  were  all  gathered  on  his  snout ;  and  when  they  were  upon 
hh  snout,  he  slowly  immersed  that,  until  they  were  collected  on 
the  moss  which  he  had  taken  in  his  mouth ;  and  when  they 
were  upon  the  moss,  he  left;  it,  diving  suddenly,  and  came  up  at 
a  pkce  higher  up  the  stream ;  and  so  he  left  the  fleas  upon  the 
said  moss,  which  moss  served  to  them  as  a  boat  to  carry  them 
elsewhere. 

I  perceived,  also,  a  stratagem  which  the  fox  used  in  mj  presence, 
the  most  acute  and  subtle  that  I  ever  heard  related :  for  he 
found  himself  destitute  of  food,  and  seeing  that  it  wa«  near 
dinner-time,  and  that  he  yet  had  nothing  ready,  he  went  to  lie 
down  in  a  field  close  by,  and  adjoining  one  end  of  the  wood; 
and  liaving  lain  down  there,  he  stretched  his  limbs  upward^  and 
shut  his  eyes,  and  being  thus  stretched  upside  down,  pretending 
to  he  dead  :i  *  *  then  it  happened  that  a  crow  also  in  want 
of  a  dinner  came  to  place  herself  upon  his  belly,  thinking  that 

^  I  spoil  this  passage  by  omitting  its  most  interestiag  part,  ia  dfiferanoe  to 
what  wc  call,  in  England,  delicacy.  When  our  minds  come  to  be  less  coarse, 
perhaps  our  delicacy  will  not  be  so  comprehensive  as  it  is  at  present. 
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die  said  fox  waa  dead ;     *    *     ♦    but  the  crow  was  well  out- 
witted ;  for  at  the  first  blow  of  her  beak     *     *     *     the  fox 
piped  the  crow,  who  could  find  no  help  for  herself  but  to  cry 
coiia  :  and  in  that  way  the  subtle  fox  obtained  his  dinner,  at 
the  cmt  of  her  who  would  have  eaten  him.     All  these  things 
have  made  me  such  a  lover  of  the  fields,  that  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  no  treasures  in  the  world  so  precious,  ot  which  ought 
to  be  held  in  such  great  esteem,  as  the  little  branches  of  trees 
lad  plantSj  althoug^h  they  are  the  most  despised.     I  hold  them 
in  more  esteem  than  nanes  of  gold  and  silver.     And  when  I 
consider  the  value  of  the  very  smallest  branch  of  tree  or  thoru^ 
I  am  filled  with   wonder  at  the  great  ignorance   of    men, 
who  seem,  in  our  day,  to  study  only  how  to  break  through,  out 
down,  and  destroy  the  beautiful  forests  which  their  predecessors 
had  been  guarding  as  so  precious.     I  should  not  find  it  wrong 
m  them  to  cut  the  forests  down,  if  afterwards  they  planted  any 
portion  of  the  soil;  but  they  think  not  at  all  of  times  to  come, 
not  conmdering  the  great  harm  they  are  doing  to  their  children 
in  the  future. 
Question, — And  why  do  you  find  it  so  wrong  that  forests  should 
be  cot  down  in  this  manner  ?      There  are  many  bishopB,  cardi- 
nals, priories,  and  abbeys,  monasteries  and  chapters,  which,  in 
cutting  forests  down,  have  obtained  treble  profit.     First j  they 
have  had  money  for  the  wood,  and  have  given  some  of  it  to 
women,  children,  and  men  also.     Item,  they  have  leased  the  soil 
of  the  said  forests  at  a  rental,  out  of  which  they  have  reaped 
nuch  money  also  in  entrance-fees.     And  afterwards  the  la- 
Ixmrers  have  sown  wheat  and  seeds  every  year,  of  which  wheat 
they  have  had  always  a  good  portion.     You  see,  therefore,  how 
mtich  more  income  lands  yield  than  formerly  they  yielded.    For 
which  reason  I  cannot  think  that  this  ought  to  be  found  wrong. 
A/uwer, — I  cannot  enough  detest  such  a  thing,  and  can  call  it  not 
a  fault,  but  a  curse  and  a  misfortune  to  all  France;  because  when 
>tt  the  woods  shall  have  been  levelled,  there  must  he  an  end  of 
aU  the  arts,    and  artisans  may  go  and  browse  on  herb,  like 
^^chadnezzar.     I  have  sometimes  attempted  to  put  down  in 
order  the  arts  that  woidd  eeas^  if  there  came  to  he  an  end 
S2 
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of  wood ;  but  when  I  had  written  a  great  number  of  them,  I  could 
gee  no  way  to  an  end  of  my  writing ;  and  haying  considered  all, 
1  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  one  which  could  be  exercised 
\?ithout  wood :  that  all  navigation  and  all  fisheries  must  cease,  and 
tliat  even  the  birds  and  several  kinds  of  beasts,  which  nourish 
themselves  upon  fruits,  must  migrate  to  another  kingdom,  and 
tliat  neither  oxen,  cows,  nor  any  other  bovine  animals,  would  be 
of  service  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  wood.  I  had  studied 
to  give  you  a  thousand  reasons ;  but  this  is  a  philosophy  which, 
when  the  outside  waiters  shall  have  thought  about  it,  they  will 
judge,  that  without  wood  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  any  art; 
and  it  would  even  be  necessary,  if  we  had  no  wood,  for  the  office 
of  the  teeth  to  become  vacant,  and  where  there  is  no  wood 
there  is  no  need  of  wheat  nor  any  other  grain  for  making  bread. 

I  think  it  a  very  strange  thing  that  many  seigneurs  do  not  compel 
their  subjects  to  sow  some  part  of  their  land  with  acorns,  and 
other  parts  with  chestnuts,  and  other  parts  with  filberts,  which 
would  be  a  public  good,  and  a  revenue  that  would  grow  while 
they  were  sleeping.  That  would  be  very  fit  in  many  parts  where 
they  are  constrained  to  amass  the  excrement  of  oxen  and  cows 
to  warm  themselves  ;  and  in  other  regions  they  are  obliged  to 
warm  themselves  and  boil  their  pots  with  straw  :  is  not  this  a 
fault  and  public  ignorance?^  If  I  were  seigneur  of  such  lands, 
&o  barren  of  wood,  I  would  compel  my  tenants  to  sow  trees  in  at 
least  a  part  of  them.  They  are  much  to  be  pitied :  it  is  a 
revenue  which  would  come  to  them  while  sleeping ;  and  after 
they  had  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  they  could  be  warmed  by 
their  branches  and  their  trunks. 

I  praise  greatly  an  Italian  duke,  who,  some  days  after  his  wife  had 
^iven  birth  to  a  daughter,  philosophised  within  himself  that 
wood  gave  a  revenue  which  grew  while  one  was  asleep ;  there- 
fore, he  commanded  his  servants  to  plant  about  his  lands 
a  hundred  thousand  feet  with  trees,  saying  thus,  that  the  said 
trees  would  be  worth  twenty  sols  a  piece  before  his  daughter 

^  A  hundred  and  fifty  odd  years  after  this  was  written,  it  was  ordered  (May  8, 
1720)  that  trees  of  all  kinds,  fitted  in  each  place  to  the  nature  of  the  soU, 
should  be  planted  throughout  France  on  the  borders  of  the  public  roads. 
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was  of  age  to  many,  and  so  the  said  trees  would  be  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  was  the  dowry  he  projected 
giving  to  his  daughter.     That  was  a  prudence  greatly  to  be 
praised  ;   I  would  that  many  could  be  found  in   France  who 
would  act  in  the  same  manner.     There  are  many  here  who  love 
the  pleasure  of  the  chase,  and  the  frequenting  of  the  woods; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  take  to  themselves  what  they  find, 
without  concerning  themselves  for  the  future. 
Many  devour  their  income  as  retainers  of  the  court  in  hectorings, 
superfluous  expenses,   as  well  in   accoutrements   as   in   other 
things  :  it  would  be  much  more  useful  for  them  to  eat  onions 
with  their  tenants,  and  teach  them  how  to  live  well,  set  them 
good  example,  adjust  their  disputes,  hinder  them  from  ruining 
themselves  with  lawsuits,  plant,  build,  trench,  feed,  sustain,  and, 
at  the  requisite  and  necessary  time,  hold  themselves  ready  to  do 
service  to  their  prince  for  the  defending  of  their  country. 
1  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  men,  when  I  look  at  their  agricul- 
tural implements,  which  ought  to  be  in  more  request  than  pre- 
cious bits  of  armour  :  yet  for  all  that,  it  seems  to  certain  strip- 
lings, that  if  they  had  handled  any  implement  of  sericulture, 
they  would  have  been  dishonoured  by  it;    and  a  gentleman, 
however  poor  he  may  be,  and  up  to  his  ears  in  debt,  would  be 
debased  in  his  own  eyes  if  his  hands  had  been  for  a  short  time 
in  contact  with  a  plough. 
1  could  Avish  that  the  king  had  founded  certain  offices,  estates,  and 
honours  for  all  those  who  should  invent  some  good  and  subtle 
agricultural  tool.      If  it  were  so,  everybody's  mind  would  have 
been  bent  on  achieving  something.     Ingenious  men  were  never 
in  demand  at  the  siege  of  a  town  but  there  were  found  a  few ; 
sund  precisely  as  you  see  meti  despise  the  ancient  modes  of  dress, 
they  would  despise  also  the  ancient  implements  of  agriculture, 
and  in  good  sooth  they  would  invent  better  ones. 
Annourers  often  change  the  fashion  of  the  halberds,  swords,  and 
other  harness ;  but  the  ignorance  in  agriculture  is  so  great  that 
it  ahides  ever  accustomed  to  one  method ;  and  if  the  tools  were 
dumsy  at  their  first  invention,  they  preserve  them  ever  in  their 
clumsiness:  in  one  province,  one  accustomed  fashion  without 
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^V  may  cb^oige;  in  another  provinoe,  another  also  without -ever 

^H  ehanging. 

^M  It  is  not  long  since  I  was  in  the  province  of  Beam  and  of  Bigorre; 

^m  but  in  passing  through  the   fields,  I  could  not  look  at  the 

p  laboiirefTS  without  chafing  within  myself  seeing  the  clamBiness 

^  of  their  implements  :  and  why  is  it  that  we  find  no  well-bom 

I  youth,  who  studies  as  much  to  invent  toc^  useful  to  his  la- 

f  bourers,  as  he  takes  pains  over  the  cutting  of  his  coat  into  sor- 

l  prifiing  patterns  ?     I  cannot  contain  myself  to  talk   of  ikne 

I  thin^a,  considering  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  mea. 

Quest wn. — What  tools  would  it  require  to  build  such  a  garienas 

you  have  just  now  described  to  me  ? 
Answer. — There  would  be  need  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  servaniB  to 
agriculture ;  and,  because  there  are  colunms  and  other  pieces 
of  arcLiteeture,  there  would  be  need  of  all  kind  of  took  proper 
to  geometry. 
Question. — I  heg  you  to  name  these  to  me  in  order,  as  iksj 
gui^eed  eac^  other. 

r  Amwer. — We  have  the  compass,  the  rule,  the  square,  flie  pfem- 

:  met,  the  level,  the  bevel,  and  the  astrolabe.     Those  are  the 

[  took  necessary  to  geometry  and  architecture. 

1^  Since  we  are  talking  of  geometry,  let  me  say,  that  it  occiffred  to 

me  iiist  week,  being  asleep  about  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  see 
my  geometrical  tools  in  rebellion,  one  against  another,  and 
questioning  to  which  of  them  belonged  the  honour  to  walk 
first ;  and  being  in  this  debate,  the  Compass  said :  "  That 
honour  belongs  to  me ;  for  it  is  I  who  manage  and  measore 
everything:  also,  when  one  wishes  to  Tcprove  a  man  for  his 
guperfiuous  expenditure,  he  is  admonished  to  live  more  wiihin 
compass.  So  to  me  belongs  the  honour  of  going  first."  The 
Bulc  said  to  the  Compass  :  '^  You  do  not  know  what  yoa  talk 
about.  You  can  mak«  nothing  but  a  circle  ;  but  as  for  me,  I 
guide  all  things  in  a  direct  way,  and  forward  or  sidewi^  or 
whatever  way  it  be,  I  cause  everything  to  walk  straight  before 
me  :  also,  when  a  man  lives  in  an  ill  manner,  they  say  that  his 
tife  IS  irregular  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  tiiat  widioutToIe 
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he  cannot  live  rightly.  Therefore,  to  me  belongs  the  honour 
of  walking  foremost." 
Then  the  Square  said :  "  It  is  to  me  that  this  honour  beloogs ;  for 
when  need  is,  two  Bules  exist  in  me :  also,  it  is  I  who  manage 
the  angles  and  the  chief  stones  of  the  comer,  without  wliicb,  no 
building  would  hold  together."  Then  the  Plummet  lifted  itself 
up,  saving  :  "  I  ought  to  be  honoured  above  you  all ;  for  it  is 
I  who  lead  and  guide  all  masonry  directly  heaven warda,  and 
without  me  no  wall  would  be  straight,  for  which  cause  buildlnga 
would  fall  suddenly:  also^  I  often  do  the  office  of  fi  Uuk  ; 
tl^erefore  you  have  to  conclude,  that  to  me  the  place  of  honour 


Tills  done,  the  Level  rose  and  said :  ^^  Oh,  the  scoundrels  and  ras- 
<^ !  it  is  to  me  the  place  of  honour  belongs.  Do  not  people 
kiow  that  all  the  rafters,  girders,  cross-beams,  could  not  be  put 
to  their  duty  without  me  ?  Do  not  people  very  well  know  that 
I  manage  dl  places  and  pavements  as  I  please?  Do  not 
people  very  well  know  that  many  ingenious  men  have  made  use 
of  my  services  in  making  their  mines,  trenches,  and  in  pomting 
th^  wild  cannons  f  and  that  without  me  they  could  not  gain 
their  ends  ?  That  is  why  you  must  break  oflF  and  conclude 
that  the  due  honour  ought  to  rest  with  me."  And  immediately 
a^  the  Level  had  finished  his  discourse,  there  was  the  Bevel, 
who  leapt  up  with  great  quickness,  saying  :  "  Make  way,  make 
^y;  yon  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying:  the  place  of 
lionour  appertains  to  me ;  for  I  do  deeds  that  none  of  you  can 
do :  and  I  ask  you,  could  you  erect  a  building  on  a  sloping 
place?  And  it  is  well  known  that  you  cannot ;  and  you  are 
of  no  use,  and  can  do  nothing  but  the  commonest  sort  of  busi- 
A^ :  but  fOT  me,  I  go,  I  come,  I  make  a  little  thing,  X  make  a 
P^t  thing, — ^in  abort,  I  do  things  that  none  of  you  can  do^ 
therefore,  it  is  easy  to  decide  that  the  place  of  honour  belongs 
to  me." 
Tlien  the  Astrolabe  arose,  with  a  canonical  firmness  and  gravity, 
wwl  spoke  thus :  "  Would  you  rob  me  of  the  honour  that  is 
due?    For  it  is  I  who  mount  up  highw  than  you  all,  great  as 
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joa  may  be,  and  my  kingdoin  and  empire  stretches  to  the 
docids.  Is  it  not  I  who  measure  the  stars,  acd  throiigh  me 
that  the  times  and  seasons  are  made  knovn  to  men^  ferdli^  or 
sterility?  And  what  have  you  to  say  to  this?  Can  any  one 
deny  the  troth  of  that  which  I  affirm?"  And  when  I  heard  die 
noise  of  their  disputes,  I  aroused  myself^  and  straightway  came 
to  see  what  it  might  be  :  then  the  monient  tbey  had  seen  me, 
they  straightway  elected  me  their  judg^  to  jadge  upon  theif 
cause  of  quarrel :  whereupon  I  said  to  tfaemj  Do  not  deeeiv? 
yourselves ;  there  belongs  to  you  no  honour,  neither  any  pre- 
eminence :  honour  belongs  to  man,  by  whom  yoti  liave  been 
formed  ;  and  for  that  reason  you  must  serve  and  honour  Im. 

"  What,"  they  ssud,  "  to  man !  and  must  we  obey  aud  serve  tnao, 
who  is  so  wicked  and  full  of  folly  :**  then  I  endeavoured  to  excuse 
man,  saying  that  it  was  not  so.  They  all  cried  out,  saying: 
Give  us  leave  to  measure  the  head  of  man,  and  do  you  make 
use  of  us  in  this  affair,  and  you  will  know  that  man  has  not  a 
straight  line  in  him,  nor  certain  measure  in  any  part  cf  him, 
whatever  Vitruvius  and  Sebastian,  and  other  architects,  may 
have  said  and  demonstrated  by  their  figures.  Seeing  which,  I 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  measure  the  head  of  a  man,  t>  know 
exactly  what  his  measures  were,  and  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Bevel,  the  Rule,  and  the  Compass,  were  very  proper  for  this 
business ;  but,  however  it  might  be,  I  could  never  find  a  certam 
measure,  because  the  follies  which  were  in  the  said  head  caused 
it  to  change  its  measures. 

Then  I  was  confused,  because  I  found  the  said  head,  now  of  one 
sort,  now  of  another;  and  although  it  presented,  occasionally, 
some  appearance  of  right  lines,  yet  when  I  applied  my  tools  to 
figure  them,  suddenly,  and  in  a  moment,  I  found  that  the  right 
lines  had  become  oblique;  at  which  I  was  much  astonished, 
seeing  that  there  was  not  any  right  line  in  a  man's  head, 
because  his  folly  caused  every  right  line  to  deviate  and  to 
become  oblique.  Then  I  wished  to  know  what  manner  of 
follies  were  in  man,  which  made  him  to  be  so  deformed  and  dis- 
proportioned;  but  being  unable  to  know  or  learn  this  by  geo- 
metry, I  determined  to  examine  it  by  an  alchemical  philosophy? 
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which  was  the  ivay  in  which  I  came  suddeoly  to  erect  sundry 
fumaces,  proper  for  this  business:  some  to  putrefy,  others  to 
calcine;  some  to  exaniinej  others  to  subUme  in;  some  again  for 
the  purpose  of  distilling, 

bich  donej  I  took  the  liead  of  a  maUj  and  having  extracted  its 

essence  by  calcinatloris  and  dig  till  ations,  suhlimatiousj  and  other 

examination 3  made  by  means  of  retorts^  flasUSj  and  sand-baths, 

md  having  separated  all  terrestrial  parts  from  the  exhalatiTe 

matterj  I  found  that  there  were  truly  in  man  an  infinite  number 

of  follies,  whiohj  when  I  had  perceived,  I  fell  back^  as  it  were, 

faiotingj  In  consequence  of  the  great  exhalation  of  follies  out  of 

the  said  head.     Then  I  was  taken  with  a  sudden  cuiiusity  and 

longing   to   know  what  was  the  cause  of  its  great  follies,  and 

having  closely  examined  my  affair,  I  found  that  avarice  and 

ambition  had  turned  almost  idl  men   foolish,   and  bad,   after 

a  manoerj  rotted  all  the  brain:  when  I  bad  ascertained  this,  I 

was  more  desirous  to  investigate  the  roguish  tricks  of  men  than 

I  had  been  beforej  which  was  the  reason  why  I  took  the  head  of 

a  Limosin,  and  having  subjected  it  to  examination,  I  found  that 

he  had  his  head  full  of  follies,  and  was  a  great  mixer  and  aug- 

menter  of  drugs  j  so  that  it  was  detected  that  be  bad  bought 

good  pepper  at  Rocbelle  at  thirty -five  sols  the  pound,  and  sold 

it  afterwards  at  seventeen  sols,  in  the  fair  of  Niord,  making  a 

great  profit  in  consequence  of  the  adulteration  added  to  the  said 

pepper. 

Then  I  asked  why  he  was  so  foolish,  and  without  judgment,  as  to 

deceive  thus  wickedly  the  customers ;  but  without  any  shame 

ftis  rascal  maintained  that  the  folly  of  which  he  was  guilty  was 

a  piece  of  wisdom :  and  I  urged  upon  him  then  that  he  was 

damning  himself,  and  that  he  could  afford  better  to  be  poor  than 

(Umned;  but  this   insensate  said  that  poor  men  were  of  no 

e«teem,  and  that  he  would  not  be  poor^  follow  what  might: 

tlien  T  was  constraioed  to  leave  him  in  his  folly. 

Wier wards  I  grasped  the  head  of  a  young  man,  without  having 

regard  to  what  might  be  his  condition;  and  having  put  his 

tead  under  examinations  I  found  that  the  chief  part  of  this  was 

oiily  folly;  and  having  contemplated  for  a  little  while  tins  per- 
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flonage,  I  entefed  into  a  dispute  with  him,  inquizing  of  lum, 
'^  Brother,  who  has  moved  jou  to  cat  in  this  way  the  good  ^th 
you  are  wearing  in  jour  breeches  and  other  halnttmeiitB?  Do 
you  not  know  very  well  that  it  is  a  folly  ?"  But  this  insensate 
wished  to  make  me  believe  that  breeches  so  cut  would  last 
longer  than  others,  a  thing  I  could  not  believe. 

Then  I  said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  assure  yourself  of  this,  snd  do 
not  doubt  it,  that  the  first  man  who  had  holes  cut  in.  his 
breeches  was  a  fool  by  nature ;  and  though,  in  general  matten, 
you  may  be  the  wisest  person  in  the  world,  yet  in  this  parti- 
cular you  imitate  and  follow  the  example  of  a  fooL  Tme  it  is, 
that  a  folly  transmitted  from  pur  ancestors  is  esteemed  wiidom ; 
but  for  my  part,  I  cannot  agree  that  soch  a  thing  is  not  a  direct 
piece  of  foUy." 

After  this  I  seized  me  the  head  of  a  dirty  wife  of  a  king's  oflker, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  long  robe,  and  having  expose4  it  to  exami- 
nation, and  having  separated  the  spirit  from  the  earth,  I  found 
the  above  named  closely  packed  with  follies  in  her  head ;  then, 
thinking  to  do  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  I  said  to  hex,  "My  dear 
lady,  why  is  it  that  you  are  so  p^verse  in  your  habiliments  ? 
Do  you  not  know  very  well  that  clothes  are  only  made  in 
summer  to  cover  the  flesh,  and  iu  winter  for  the  same  reason, 
and  for  protection  against  cold  ?  And  you  know  that  the 
closer  to  the  skin  your  garments  are,  the  more  they  retain  heat, 
and  the  better  they  serve  the  ends  of  modesty;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  you  have  got  to  yourself  a  farthingale,  in  order  to 
dilate  your  dress  in  such  a  manner,  that  your  garments  barely 
escape  exposing  what  you  ought  to  hide."  After  I  had  made 
her  this  reuMmstrance,  instead  of  thanking  me,  the  silly  woman 
called  me  Huguenot  ;^  seeing  which,  I  left  her  and  took  up  her 
husband's  head,  and  having  exanuned  it  as  usual,  I  found  in  it 
great  follies  and  knaveries ;  then  I  said  to  him,  Why  is  ifc  that 
you  are  so  foolish,  to  trick  and  pillage  people  on  all  sides  ?  He 


*  The  origin  of  the  woid  '<  Huf^enot "  is  «  vexed  question.  Some  eaB  it  > 
oonToption  of  the  Grennan  Eid-genosten  (sworn  associateB).  This  notion  is  first 
consin  to  Minshew^s  derivation  of  Haberdasher  from  the  German  Mabt  (hr  dot 
(hare  you  tiiat). 
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told  me  that  it  was  for  the  maintenance  of  his  estate^  and  that 
he  could  have  no  peace  with  his  wife  if  he  did  not  often  give 
her  new  equipments,  and  tliat  he  was  forced  to  rob  in  order  to 
maintain  his  estate  and  condition.     "  O  fool,"  I  said  theuj  "  is 
your  wife  to  hring  you  an  apple  of  death,  as  did  the  wife  of  om 
first  father  ?     It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  been  mamed 
to  a  shepherd-girl ;  your  wife  will  not  excuse  you  when  you 
shall  be  obliged  to  stand  before  the  judgment-seRt  of  God/' 
After  that  I  took  the  head  of  a  canon,  and  having  made  examina- 
tion of  its  parts  as  above,  I  found  that  there  was  more  folly  in 
it  than  in  all  the  othws.     I  asked  him  then,  *'  Why  is  it  that 
jou  are  so  great  an  enemy  to  those  who  speak  of  the  authority 
of  Holy  Writ  ?"     But  he  replying  said,  that  if  it  were  not  that 
he  should  be  foreed  to  preach  in  all  his  benefices,  he  would  take 
part  with  the  Protestants;  but  since  he  had  not  learned  to 
preach,  and  was  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  live  £it  ease,  that 
caused  him  to  support  the  Church  of  Rome.     And  I  sa^id  then^ 
"  You  are  very  wicked,  and  you  play  the  h3rpocrite  before  your 
brothers  the  other  canons,  who  think  that  you  both  imLintain 
and  believe  honestly  the  statutes  of  the  Roman  Church/'     "  No, 
no,"  he  said,  *'  there  is  not  one  of  my  compauious  who  would 
not  confess  the  truth,  if  they  had  no  fear  of  losing  their  re- 
venues ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  that,  there  is  no  man  of  them 
who  would  not  eat  meat  with  me  in  Lent ;  and  whatever  ap- 
pearance they  assume,  they  only  go  to  mass  for  the  edificatiou 
of  the  kitchen,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  that.    If  it  had  not  been 
Aat  the  good  folks  would  compel  us  to  go  and  preach j  we  could 
have  endured  the  ministers  quietly  enough;  but  for  our  income's 
^e,  we  do  our  best  toward  their  banishment." 
H>fin  I  thought  that  it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  attempt  to  admo- 
nish him,  considering  the  answer  he  had  made.     Then,  to  know 
whether  his  speech  had  truth  in  it,  I  grasped  the  head  of  a  pre* 
^nt  of  the  chapter;  but  that  was  terrible,  for  it  would  not 
endure  the  test,  nor  permit  that  any  examination  should  be 
aade  of  its  aflEairs  :  he  kicked,  he  beat,  he  pranced,  he  pkoged 
hito  a  black,  vindictive  choler.     Seeing  which,  I  became  vexed 
^  him;  and,  whether  he  Uked  it  or  no,  I  plaeed  liim  under  ex* 
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aminatton,  and  proceeded  to  separate  his  parts — that  is  to  say, 
the  black,  pernicious  choler  on  one  hand,  ambition  and  ysdn- 
glory  on  the  other.  I  put  aside,  elsewhere,  the  intestine 
murder  which  he  used  against  them  that  he  hated;  in  short,  I 
thus  separated  all  his  parts,  as  a  good  alchemist  Separates  the 
matter  of  his  metals,  and  asked  him  :  ^'  Will  you  not  cease  from 
your  follies  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  be  converted  ?"  "  What,"  he 
said}  '^  follies  ?  There  is  no  man  in  this  parish  wiser  than  I  am. 
I  belong,"  he  said,  "  to  the  new  religion,  when  I  please,  and 
imderstaad  truth  as  well  as  any  other;  but  I  am  wise — I  walk 
in  the  way  of  my  own  time,  and  do  service  to  those  I  love,  and 
TeDgeauce  on  those  I  hate."  "  Certainly,"  I  said,  "  but  that  is 
not  a  Christian  life  ;  for  we  know  that  the  priests  ought  not  to 
live  lewdly."  "  What,  lewd  ?"  said  he.  "  It  is  true  that  I  have 
a  wife  and  many  children,  but  she  is  not  lewd — she  is  my  wife 
— ^we  two  were  married  secretly."  And  I  said  to  him: 
**  Wherefore,  then,  do  you  persecute  and  seek  the  death  of 
Christians?"  "  What,  death  ?"  he  said.  "  I  have  saved  many 
of  them.  It  is  true,  that  those  whom  I  hated,  I  have  not  for- 
borne to  follow."  Whatever  I  could  say  or  do,  by  no  means 
cQuIil  I  make  this  president  agree  that  he  was  not  a  good  and  a 
wise  man,  however  many  were  the  marvellous  evils  in  his  parts 
which  I  had  put  under  examination. 

After  this  I  took  the  head  of  a  presiding  judge,  who  called  himself 
good  servant  to  the  king — the  same  had  greatly  persecuted 
certain  Christians,  and  had  favoured  many  wicked  men ;  and, 
haviug  subjected  his  head  to  examination,  and  separated  its 
parti,  I  found  that  there  was  one  part  fattened  by  a  morsel  of 
benefice  which  he  possessed ;  then  I  knew  directly  that  this  was 
the  reason  why  he  had  made  war  against  the  Gospel,  or  against 
those  who  desired  to  lay  it  open  to  the  light.  Seeing  which,  I 
left  him  to  his  folly,  knowing  well  that  I  should  have  had  no 
power  of  argument  over  him,  since  his  kitchen  was  fattened 
with  that  kind  of  pottage. 

Then  I  came  to  examine  the  head  and  the  whole  body  of  a  comi- 
sellor  of  parliament — the  slyest  fellow  one  might  ever  meet  with 
—and  having  put  his  parts  into  the  retort  and  furnace  of  exami- 
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nation,  I  found  that  he  had  in  his  helly  many  bits  of  benefices, 
-wbich  had  fattened  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  confiue  his 
belly  in  his  breeehes.  When  I  had  perceived  such  a  thing,  1 
€ntered  into  dispute  with  him^sajing  to  him :  '*  Oorue^  noii,»  a^ e 
you  not  foolish  ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  the  pfofit-^  ^f  yoiir  b#ii«* 
ficeg  have  caused  you  to  take  proceedings  ag^ain^t  Cblitiiliir 
Confess  by  this  that  you  are  a  foolish  man ;  I  sayj  mmrn  foolish 
than  Esau,  who  gave  up  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  Iicrbs:  be 
gave  no  more  than  a  temporal  good,  hut  you  give  an  eternal 
Idngdom,  and  take  upon  yourself  eternal  penalties  for  the  plea- 
sore  and  delectation  of  your  belly.  Confess,  therefore,  that 
your  folly  is,  beyond  comparison,  gpreater  than  that  of  Esau. 
Esau  deplored  his  error,  yet  he  was  not  heard*  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  by  that,  that  if  you  confess  your  iniquity  you  will  not  be 
paidoned ;  but  I  have  great  fear  thit  you  wOl  do  nothing  while 
you  war  directly  against  the  truth  of  God,  of  which  you  are  not 
Ignorant-" 
I  i  laad  no  sooner  finished  my  discourse,  than  this  foolish  and  insen- 
sate in  an  used  all  his  efforts  to  put  me  to  shame,  and  gain 
a  victory  upon  the  proposition  that  I  had  maintained  ;  and  said 
to  nie  with  a  loud  voice :  "  What,  is  that  your  argument?  If  I 
were,  indeed,  a  fool  for  holding  benefices,  the  number  of  fools 
would  be  terribly  great."  Then  I  said  to  hira,  quite  gently, 
that  all  those  who  drink  the  milk  and  wear  the  wool  of  the 
sheep,  without  providing  for  their  pasture,  are  accursed;  and 
alleged  to  him  the  passage  that  is  written  in  Jeremiah  the  Pro- 
ph^tj  chapter  34.  Then  he  attempted  a  bravado j  and  a  mar- 
Tellously  high-flown  fiiry,  sayiog,  "  What  P  According  to  your 
account,  there  are  a  great  many  whom  God  has  cursed?  For  I 
fenow  that  in  our  sovereign  court,  and  in  all  the  courts  of 
France,  there  are  few  counsellors  and  presidents  who  do  not 
possess  some  morsel  of  benefice,  which  helps  to  support  the 
gildings  and  accoutrements,  banquets,  and  common  pleasures  of 
the  house,— ^necessary  to  acquire  in  time  some  noble  plax^e,  or 
office,  of  more  honour  and  authority.  Do  you  call  that  folly? 
It  is  the  most  consummate  wisdom,"  said  he.  ^^  It  is  a  great 
folly  to  let  oneself  be  hung,  or  burnt,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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authorities  of  the  Bihle.  Item^  said  he :  '^  I  know  t)A  thi 
aje  many  great  lords  in  France,  who  take  the  revenue  of  hene- 
figiil  nevertheleflfl,  they  are  bo^  lilok,  but  yeiy  wise ;  for  such  1 
Hiinga  hilp  tlMm  greailj^  in  tW  maintenance  of  their  estates, 
liDiiourf,  uDf]  fiiMlitriteai^  and,  by  such  means,  they  get  good 
^jM-'sf  ^  firi  their  service  daring  war." 
VVWr«  :  nad  1  u'ud  the  discourse  of  this  miserable  simoniac,  inve- 
iemte  \\\  his  roguery,  I  was  quite  coa^^unded,  and  cried  out  in 
my  spirit,  lifting'  up  my  eyes  on  high  and  saying:  O  poor 
Christ!  aos J  and  what  place  is  yours  p  You  thought  to  abase 
idolatry,  and  to  have  gained  friends  to  your  cause;  I  know  now 
that  yon  were  not  on  the  road  to  that ;  for  if  I  may  believe  this 
counselloFj  you  have  all  the  courts  of  parliament  agaiust  yon ; 
and  if  it  be  as  he  has  told  me,  you  have  also  many  great  loids 
who  take  profit  of  the  revenue  of  benefices  ;  and  while  they  are 
intoxicate  with  such  a  potion,  you  must  fain  know  that  they 
will  always  be  your  capital  and  mortal  enemies.  Therefofe, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  you  should  return  to  your  old  simplicitf, 
assuring  yourselves  that  you  will  have  enemies^  and  be  perse- 
cuted all  the  time  of  your  life,  if  by  direct  paths  you  will  follow 
and  sustain  the  cause  of  God ;  for  such  are  the  promises  written 
origiDally  in  tiie  Old  and  New  Testament.  Take  refuge,  then, 
under  the  shelter  of  your  protecting  chief  and  captain,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  in  time  and  place  will  know  how  properly  to 
avenge  the  wrong  that  he  has  suffered,  and  your  sorrows. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TROUBLES  IN  XAINTONGK* 
After  I  had  perceived  the  follies  and  rogueries  of  men,  and  consi- 
dered the  horrible  emotions  and  wars  which  have  this  year  per- 
vaded the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  I  thought  within  myself 
to  make  the  design  of  some  town  or  city  of  refuge,  in  which  to 
retire  in  time  of  wars  and  troubles,  and  evade  the  malice  of 
many  horrible  and  insensate  plunderers,  whom  I  have  before 
now  seen  in  the  execution  of  their  furious  rage  against  a  great 
multitude  of  families,  without  having  regard  to  just  or  unjust 
cause,  and  even  without  any  commission  or  commandment. 

^  lUsce^  Veritable,  K,  ifi.— P,  ii 
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tiian* — It  seems  to  me,  when  I  heax  you  talk,  that  jou  do 

not  feel  assured  of  the  peace  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  send 

k  m,  and  that  you  have  still  some  fear  of  a  popular  outhreak. 

flmwer. — I  pray  God  that  it  will  please  Him  to  give  us  His  peace; 

but  if  yoa  had  seen  the  horrible  excesses  of  men  that  I  hare 

seen  daring  these  troubles,  you  have  not  a  hair  in  your  head 

that  woudd  not  have  trembled,  at  the  fear  of  falling  to  the  mercy 

of  man's  malice.     And  he  who  has  not  seen  these  things,  could 

never  think  how  great  and  horrible  a  persecution  is. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Prophet  David  preferred  rather  to  choose 

pestilence  than  fiekmtne  and  war,  saying  that  if  he  suffered 

plague,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  God,  but  that  in  war  he  was  at 

the  mercy  of  men;  for  which  cause  God  extended  his  rod  ov^r 

his  people,  and  not  over  him,  because  he  had  submitted  himself 

to  divine  mercy,  and  made  plain  confession  of  his  fault.     For 

that  reason,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  thing  h(»Tibly  to  fear, 

the  falling  imder  the  mercy  of  men  who  are  wicked  and  per- 

aicioiiSr 

^wrtibn. — I  pray  you  to  tell  me  how  arose  this  division  in  this 

dktrict  of  Xaintonge ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 

to  set  it  down  in  writing,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  as 

a  perpetual  memorial   for  the  use  of  those  who  shall  come 

after  us. 

A^wer. — You  know  that  there  will  be  many  historians  who  will 

employ  themselves  upon  this  matter:  at  all  events/the  better 

^  describe  the  truth,  I  should  think  it  well  that  in  each  town 

^^^  should  be  persons  deputed  to  write  fiuthfuUy  the  deeds 

^t  have  been  done  during  these  troubles;   and  from  such 

moteriahi  the  truth  might  be  reduced  into  a  volume ;  and  for 

*^  cause  I  am  about  to  gpive  you  a  short  narrative,  not  of  the 

whole,  but  of  a  part  of  the  commencement  of  the  Reformed 

Chupchr 

^fla  mnst  understand,  that  just  as  the  Primitive  Church  was  built 

^*P0Q  a  very  small  beginning,  and  with  many  perils,  dangers, 

ftnd  great  tribulations,  so,  in  these  last  days,  the  difficulty  and 

^gws,  pains,  labour,  and  afflictions,  have  been  great  in  this 

^^^  of  Xiuntonge«     I  say  of  Xaintcmge,  because  I  will  leave 
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the  inhabitants  of  any  other  diocese  to  write  of  it  tbemselyes, 
that  which  they  truly  know. 

It  happened,  in  the  year  1546,  that  certain  monks,  having  spent 
some  days  in  parts  of  Germany,  or,  it  may  be,  having  read 
some  books  of  their  doctrine,  and  finding  themselves  deceived, 
they  had  the  boldness  secretly  enough  to  disclose  certain  abuses; 
but  as  soon  as  the  priests  and  holders  of  benefices  understood 
that  these  people  depreciated  their  trade,  they  incited  the  judges 
to  descend  upon  them :  this  the  judges  did  with  an  exceedingly 
giKid  will,  because  several  of  them  possessed  some  morsel  of 
benefice  which  helped  to  boil  the  pot.  By  this  means,  some  of 
the  said  monks  were  constrained  to  take  flight,  to  exile  and 
unlrock  themselves,  fearing  lest  chey  might  die  in  too  hot  a  bed. 
Some  took  to  a  trade,  others  kept  village  schools ;  and  because 
the  isles  of  Olleron,  of  Marepnes,  and  of  Allevert,  are  remote 
:&om  the  public  roads,  a  certain  number  of  the  said  monks  with- 
drew into  those  islands,  having  found  sundry  means  of  living 
without  being  known.  And  as  they  visited  people,  they  ven- 
tured to  speak  only  with  hidden  meaning,  until  they  were  well 
assured  that  they  were  not  to  be  betrayed.  And  after  that  bj 
thia  means  they  had  reformed  some  number  of  persons,  they 
fouud  means  to  obtain  the  pulpit,  because  in  those  days  there 
was  a  grand  vicar  who  tacitly  favoured  them :  thence  it  followed 
that  by  little  and  little,  in  these  districts  and  islands  of  Xain- 
tonge,  many  had  their  eyes  opened,  and  knew  many  errors  of 
which  they  had  before  been  ignorant ;  for  which  cause  many 
held  in  great  estimation  the  said  preachers,  inasmuch  as  but  for 
them  they  would  view  their  errors  poorly  enough. 

There  was  in  those  days  a  man  named  Collardeau,  fiscal  attorney, 
a  man  perverse  and  of  evil  life,  who  found  means  to  give  notice 
to  the  Bishop  of  Xaintes,  who  was  at  the  time  at  court,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  the  place  was  full  of  Lutherans;  and 
that  he  gave  him  charge  and  commission  to  extirpate  them,  and 
not  only  wrote  to  him  many  times,  but  also  transported  himself 
to  the  said  spot.  He  succeeded  so  well  by  these  means  that  he 
obtained  a  commission  from  the  bishop  and  from  the  parliament 
of  Bourdeaux,  with  a  good  sum  of  deniers  that  were  taxed  to 
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him  by  the  said  court.  This  he  contrived  for  gain,  and  not 
through  zeal  on  behalf  of  religion.  This  done,  he  tampered 
with  certain  judges,  as  well  in  the  island  of  OUeron  as  of  AUe- 
vert,  and  likewise  at  Gimosac ;  and  having  corrupted  these 
judges,  he  caused  the  arrest  of  the  preacher  of  St.  Denis,  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the  island  of  OUeron,  named  Brother  Robin, 
and  by  the  same  means  caused  him  to  be  passed  into  the  island 
of  Allevert,  where  he  arrested  another  preacher  named  Nicole ; 
and  flome  days  afterwards  he  took  also  the  brother  at  Gimosac, 
who  kept  a  school  and  preached  on  Sundays,  being  much  be- 
loved of  the  inhabitants.  Anr*  although  I  believe  the  story  to 
be  written  in  the  Book  of  Martvrs,  yet,  nevertheless,  because 
I  know  the  truth  of  certain 'facts,' I  have  found  it  well  to  write 
them,  namely,  that  they  well  disputed  and  maintained  their 
religion  in  the  presence  of  one  Navieres,  theologian,  canon  of 
Xaintes,  who  had  himself  formerly  begun  to  detect  errorsj  how- 
ever much,  because  he  had  been  conquered  Joy  his  bellyj  he 
maintained  the  contrary,  as  the  poor  captives  well  knew  to 
reproach  him  to  his  face.  However  that  might  be,  theie  poor 
folk  were  condemned  to  be  degraded  and  caparisoned  in  green, 
in  order  that  the  people  might  esteem  them  fools  or  madmen  i 
and  what  is  more,  because  they  maintained  manfully  the  cause 
of  God,  they  were  bridled  like  horses  by  the  said  Co!lardeau, 
before  being  led  upon  the  scaffold,  which  bridles  had  to  each  an 
apple  of  iron  which  filled  aU  the  inside  of  the  mouth — a  very 
hideous  thing  to  see ;  and  being  thus  degraded,  they  restored 
them  into  prison  to  conduct  them  to  Bourdeaux,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  condemned  to  death.  But  between  the  two  cdq- 
demnations  there  occurred  an  admirable  accident,  namely,  that 
he  to  whom  most  evil  was  desired,  and  whom  it  was  deslgnt^d 
to  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruelty,  was  the  man  who  escaped 
them,  and  quitted  the  prisons  by  an  admirable  means ;  for^  to 
have  care  of  him,  they  had  stationed  a  certain  person  on  the 
steps  of  an  entry  near  the  prisons,  to  listen  for  any  sign  of  out- 
break; also,  they  had  procured  great  village  dogs,  wliicli  a 
grand  vicar  had  brought,  which  were  set  at  large  in  the  bishop's 
court,  in  order  that  they  might  bark  if  any  prisoner  attempted 
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to  eome  out.  In  sptte  of  all  ikeae  things^  Brother  Robm  filed 
the  irons  wUch  he  had  apon  his  legs^  and  having  filed  them,  lie 
gave  the  files  to  his  companionSy  and  this  done,  he  pierced  the 
walls,  which  were  of  good  masoniy.  Bat  there  occuxred  a 
strange  accident,  whudi  was,  that  bj  chance  a  number  oi  hogs- 
heads were  piled  one  upon  anodior  before  the  said  wall,  wiufih 
hogsheads  being  pu^ed  down  created  a  great  noise ;  £or  jMl 
cause  the  porter  rose,  and  having  listened  a  long  while,  retorned 
to  sleep.  And  so  the  said  Brother  Bobin  went  out  into  the 
court,  at  the  mercy  of  the  dogs.  However,  God  bad  in^ired 
him  to  take  some  bread,  and  when  he  was  in  the  court  he  duew 
It  to  the  said  dogs,  who  were  quiet  as  the  lions  of  Danid.  Now, 
it  must  be  noted,  that  the  said  Robin  had  never  been  in  this 
town  of  Xaintes,  for  this  cause  being  in  ilie  tndiop's  court,  he 
was  still  shut  up ;  but  God  willed  that  he  should  find  an  open 
door  which  led  into  the  garden;  n^iich  he  entered,  and  finding 
himself  again  shut  up  between  ceskam  somemhai  high  wafis,  he 
peroMved  by  the  light  of  the  moon  a  certain  pear-tree  i^ch 
was  close  enough  to  the  said  wall,  and  having  mounted  the  said 
ptar-tree,  he  perceived  on  die  other  adeof  the  said  wall  a 
chinmey,  to  which  he  eould  leap  easily  enough.  Seeing  which, 
he  went  badk  to  the  prkuns,  to  know  whether  any  one  of  his 
companions  had  filed  h»  irons;  but  seeii^  tibat  ^ey  had  not, 
he  consoled  and  ezlumted  tibem  to  battle  manfully,  and  to  take 
patiently  their  Aeatii ;  and  embracing  them,  took  leave  of  them, 
and  went  agam  to  mount  upon  the  pear-tree,  and  thence  leapt 
upon  the  chimneys  of  the  street.  But  this  was  a  very  marvellous 
thing,  proceeding  from  the  £vine  Providence,  how  the  said 
Bobin  could  escape  the  second  dang^  for,  because  he  nefer 
had  been  in  the  town,  he  knew  not  to  whom  he  should  retire. 
But  because  he  had  been  sick  with  a  pleurisy  when  in  the 
pnsons,  and  there  had  been  provided  for  him  a  physician  and 
apothecary,  the  said  Robin  ran  through  the  streets  inquiring 
for  the  said  physician  and  apothecary,  of  whom  he  had  remem- 
bered the  names.  But  in  doing  this  he  went  to  knock  at  several 
doors  belonging  to  his  greatest  enemies,  and  among  othCTS  at 
the  door  of  a  counsellor,  who  employed  all  diligence  next  morning 
to  get  news  of  him,  and  promised  fifty  dollars  on  the  part  of  the 
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gnod  near,  fismed  Selliere,  to  him  by  whose  rneanfi  the  said 

Robin  should  be  taken.     He  then,  knocking  at  doors  in  the 

Imnit  of  midniglity  had  ezeeiientiy  provided  for  his  oceasioiiy  for 

he  had  fastened  up  his  dress  over  his  shoulders,  and  had  fastened 

his  fetters  to  one  of  his  legs,  and  bj  such  means  those  who  came 

to  the  windows  thought  that  it  was  a  footman.     He  managed 

so  well  that  he  found  refuge  in  a  house^  and  was  from  thoice  in 

the  same  hour  eondueted  out  of  the  town,  which  occurred  in  the 

moofih  of  Af^^t  in  the  said  year;  but  those  two  companions 

mn  burnt,  one  in  tfie  town  ol  Xaintes,  and  the  o&er  at  Li- 

boume,  because  the  parliament  of  Bourdeanac  had  fled  thither 

by  reason  of  the  plague^  which  was  then  in  the  town  (^  Bour- 

deaux;  and  the  above«named  martyrs^  Nicole  and  his  com- 

panionsy  died  in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1546,  en- 

dning  death  wiih  a  great  ecmstaney. 

The  bi8h<^,  or  his  eovBsellors,  resi^ved  in  those  times  on  a  trick 

tad  stratagem  ^Etremely  sdbtle;  for  having  obtained  some 

Qfder  from  the  kbg  for  the  catting  down  of  a  great  number  of 

feiests  wl»ch  were  arotrnd  this  to¥m>  nevertheless,  because  many 

feond  their  leereation  in  the  woods  and  pastures  of  the  said 

fiirest,  they  would  not  permit  that  they  should  be  levelled;  but 

ihose  feUowing  the  Mahometan  artifices  resolved  to  gain  the 

hetrt  of  the  people  by  preadmigs  and  presents  made  to  the 

king's  party,  and  sent  into  tiis  town  of  Xaintes,  and  other 

towns  of  the  diocese,  certain  modss  of  the   Sorbonne,  who 

'  foamed,  slavered,  twisted  and  twiried  themselves,  making  strange 

gesture  and  grimaces,  and  all  thar  discourses  w^re  nothing  but 

outcry  against    these  new   Christians ;  and  sometimes  they 

exalted  their  bishop,  saying  that  he  was  descended  from  the 

piecbtts  blood  of  Monseigneur  St.  Louis  ;^  and  in  this  way  the 

^  Bishop  of  Xiuntes,  in  1544,  was  Charles  Cardinal  of  Bourbon ;  Archbishop 
jj  BoTwn,  Legate  of  Avignon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  Peer  of  France, 
CoBmander  of  the  Older  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Palissy  wonld  say,  to  boil  his 
pot  he  had  some  benefices.  He  was  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  Abbot  of  St.  Ger- 
^  des  Prez,  Abbot  of  St.  Ouen,  Abbot  of  Jumifeges,  Abbot  of  Corbie, 
AWotof  Venddme,  Abbot  of  La  Couture,  Abbot  of  Signy,  Abbot  of  Orcamp, 
^bbotof  Montebourg,  Abbot  of  Valemont,  Abbot  of  Perseigne,  Abbot  of  St. 
J^er,  Abbot  of  Ch&teliers,  Abbot  of  Froidmont,  Abbot  of  St  Etienne,  in 
^»  Abbot  of  St.  Lncien,  in  Beauvais;  Abbot  of  St.  Michael,  in  Lerm; 
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poor  people  patientl j  allowed  their  woods  to  be  cut  down ;  and 
the  woods  having  been  thus  cat,  there  were  no  more  preachers. 
Thus  you  see  how  the  possesaons  of  the  people  were  practised 
upon  as  well  as  their  sonls. 

By  this  you  may  easily  judge  what  could  be  the  state  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  which  had  not  yet  any  appearance  of  a  Church, 
otherwise  than  that  there  were  some  who  tadtly  and  timidly 
complained  against  the  Papacy.  It  was  some  time  afterwards^ 
in  the  year  15579  when  one  named  Master  Philebert  Hamelio, 
who  had  been  formerly  a  prisoner  in  this  town^  and  taken  hj 
the  same  Collardeau,  transported  himself  again  into  this  town 
of  Xaintes ;  and,  because  he  had  dwelt  at  Geneva  for  some 
time  since  his  imprisonment,  and  having  enlarged  at  the  said 
Geneva  both  his  faith  and  doctrine,  he  had  always  a  remorse  oi 
coisscience,  because  he  had  dissembled  in  his  public  confession 
ia  this  town;  and  wishing  to  repair  his  &ult,  he  exerted  himself, 
^f  herever  he  went,  to  incite  men  to  have  ministers,  and  to  erect 
some  kind  of  Church,  and  so  travelled  through  the  lands  of 
France,  having  some  servants  who  sold  Bibles,  and  other  boob 
printed  in  his  press.  For  he  had  ^ven  his  mind  to  it,  and  made 
lumself  a  printer.  In  doing  this,  he  passed  sometimes  through 
this  town,  and  went  also  to  Allevert  Now,  he  was  so  just  and 
of  BO  great  a  zeal,  that  although  he  was  a  man  ill  capable  of 
walking,  he  would  never  accept  horses,  although  many  nrged 
liim  so  to  do  with  full  affection.  And  being  slenderly  provided 
as  to  the  wherewith,  he  took  with  him  no  other  outfit  than  only 
a,  simple  staff  in  his  hand,  and  went  his  way  alone,  in  this  manner, 
without  any  fear. 

Xow,  it  occurred  one  day,  after  he  had  concluded  some  prayers 
i^d  little  exhortations  in  this  town — ^having  at  most  seven  or  | 
flight  auditors — ^he  went  upon  his  way  to  Allevert,  and,  before  j 
parting,  he  prayed  the  little  flock  of  the  assembly  to  congr^^ 
themselves,  to  pray,  and  to  exhort  one  another;  and  so  he  went 
to  Allevert,  labouring  to  win  the  people  to  God ;  and  there, 
being  received  kindly  by  the  chief  part  of  tiie  people,  brought 
them  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  to  certain  sermons,  and  hs^tizea  s 
child.     Seemg  which,  the  magistrates  of  this  town  constrained 
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the  bishop  to  produce  money  for  the  maintenance  of  a  pursuit 
I       of  the  said  Philebert,  with  horses,  gens  d'armes,  cookg,  and 
sutlers.     The  bishops,  and  certain  magistrates  of  this  town 5 
transferred  themselves  to  the  island  of  Allevert,  where  they 
caused  the  child  to  be  re-baptized  who  had  been  baptized  by  the 
said  Philebert;  and  not  being  able  to  catch  him  there,  they  fol- 
lowed on  his  track,  until  they  had  found  him  in  the  mansion  of 
a  gentleman  ;  and  so  they  brought  him  into  this  town,  as  a  male- 
factor to  the  criminals'  prisons,  although  his  works  give  certain 
witness  that  he  was  a  child  of  God,  and  truly  of  His  chosen. 
He  was  so  perfect  in  his  works  that  his  enemies  were  compelled 
to  own  that  he  was  of  a  holy  life,  always  without  approval  of 
bis  doctrine. 
1  am  full  of  wonder  that  men  should  have  dared  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment of  death  over  him,  seeing  that  they  knew  well  and  had 
heard  his  blameless  conversation ;  for  I  am  assured,  and  I  can 
say  with  truth,  that  after  the  time  when  he  was  brouglit  into 
the  prisons  of  Xaintes,  I  mustered  hardihood  (although  the 
days  were  perilous  in  those  times)  to  go  and  remonstrate  with 
six  of  the  principal  judges   and  magistrates  of  this  town  of 
Xamtes,  that  they  had  imprisoned  a  prophet  or  an  ang-el  of 
God,  sent  to  announce  his  word  and  judgment  of  condemnation 
to  men  in  the  last  days ;  assuring  them  that  for  eleven  years  I 
had  known  the  said  Philebert  Hamelin  to  be  of  so  holy  a  life, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  ^s  if  the  other  men  were  devils  when  com- 
pared to  him.     It  is  certain  that  the  judges  used  humanity 
towards  myself,  and  heard  me  kindly:  also  I  spoke  to  each  of 
them  in  his  own  house.     Finally,  they  treated  with  tolerable 
kindness  the  said  Master  Philebert,  although  they  could  not 
acquit  themselves  of  being  guilty  of  his  death.     True  it  is  that 
<ihey  did  not  kill  him,  as  Pilate  and  Judas  did  not  kill  the  Lord ; 
hut  they  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  they 
faiew  well  that  he  would  be  slain.     And  the  better  to  come 
hy  a  wash  for  their  hands  that  would  acquit  their  hearts,  they 
reasoned  that  he  had  been  priest  in  the  Roman  Church ;  there- 
fore they  sent  him  to  Bourdeaux,  with  good  and  sure  guard,  by  a 
provost-marshal. 
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Would  you  know  how  holy  was  the  life  of  the  said  Fhilebcxt  ? 
Liberty  was  given  to  him  to  hve  in  the  ^artment  <^  ihe  gaol- 
keeper,  and  to  eat  and  drink  at  his  table ;  whidi  he  did  whib 
he  was  in  this  town.  But  after,  for  many  days,  he  had  labomed 
and  taken  pains  to  repress  the  gamblings  and  the  blasphemies 
whidb  were  committed  in  the  chamber  of  the  g^acd-keeper,  it  was 
so  displeasing,  seeing  that  they  would  not  check  themselTes, 
that  to  prevent  himself  from  listening  to  such  evil,  as  soon  as 
he  had  dined  he  caused  himself  to  be  led  into  a  criminal  cell, 
and  remained  there  the  whole  day  long  in  solitude,  to  aroid  the 
evil  company. 

Item,  Would  you  know  still  better  how  he  walked  uprightly? 
To  him,  being  in  prison,  there  came  an  advocate  of  FraBoe^ 
belonging  to  some  region  in  which  he  had  founded  a  little 
Church,  which  advocate  brought  three  hundred  livres,  whidi  be 
offered  to  the  gaol-keeper,  provided  he  would,  at  night,  put  tbe 
said  Philebert  outside  the  prisons.  Seeing  which,  the  gaol- 
keeper  was  almost  incited  to  do  it ;  he  requested,  however,  to 
take  counsel  with  the  said  Master  Fhileb^  who  answering» 
told  him :  *'  That  it  was  better  worth  his  wbile  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  tbe  executioner,  than  to  expose  another  man  to  evil 
fer  the  good  of  self.'"  Which  learning,  the  said  advocate  took 
hack  his  money.  I  ask  you,  which  is  he  among  us  who  would 
do  the  like,  being  at  the  mercy  of  enemies  as  he  was  ?  The 
judges  of  thb  town  knew  well  that  his  life  was  holy ;  nevertihe- 
less,  they  acted  through  fear,  lest  they  should  lose  their  o£Sces: 
so  we  must  understand  it. 

I  was  well  informed,  that  while  the  said  Philebert  was  in  the  prisons 
of  this  town,  there  was  a  personVho,  speaking  of  the  said  Phile- 
bert, said  to  a  counsellor  of  Bourdeaux :  '^  They  will  bring  yon, 
one  of  these  days,  a  prisoner  from  Xaintes,  who  vrill  speak  to 
you  well,  messieurs."  But  the  counsellor,  blaspheming  the 
name  of  God,  swore  that  he  should  not  speak  to  him  at  all,  and 
that  he  should  take  care  not  to  be  present  at  his  judgment  I 
ask  you  whether  this  counsellor  called  himself  a  Christian,  who 
would  not  condemn  the  just ?  At  any  rate,  since  he  wascon- 
stituted  judge,  he  will  have  no  excuse ;  for  while  he  knew  that 
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the  other  was  a  good  maD,  he  ought  with  his  power  to  have 
opposed  the  judgment  of  those  who,  through  ignorance,  or 
through  malice,  condemned  him,  delivered  him  up,  and  caused 
him  to  be  hung  like  a  thief,  the  18th  of  April,  in  the  above- 
named  year. 
Some  time  before  the  arrest  of  the  said  Philebert,  there  was  in  this 
town  a  certain  artisan,  marvellously  poor  and  indigent,  who  had 
so  great  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  that  he 
demonstrated  it  every  day  to  another  as  poor  as  himself,  and 
with  as  little  learning,  for  they  both  knew  scarcely  anything : 
nevertheless,  the  first  urged  upon  the  other  that  if  he  would 
employ  himself  in  making  some  form  of  exhorfeition,  that  would 
be  productive  of  great  fruit.     And  as  the  second  felt  himself  to 
he  totally  destitute  of  learning,  that  gave  him  couri^;  and 
some  days  afterwards  he  assembled,  one  Sunday  in  the  morning, 
nine  or  ten  persons,  and  because  he  was  ill  versed  in  letters,  he 
had  taken  some  passage  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
having  them  put  down  in  writing.     And  when  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  read  to  them  the  passages  and  texts,  saying :  "  That 
each  man,  according  to  the  gifts  he  had  received,  should  dis- 
tribute them  to  others ;  and  that  every  tree  which  bore  not  fruit, 
would  be  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire."    Also  he  read  another 
text  taken  from  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  written :  "  Thou  shalt 
declare  my  words,  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
riseth  up  ;  and  thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thine 
house,  and  on  the  gates."     He  proposed  to  them,  also,  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents,  and  a  great  number  of  such  texts ;  and 
fliis  he  did  tending  towards  two  good  ends :  the  first  was  to 
show,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  people  to  speak  of  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  God,  and  that  his  doctrine  might  not  be 
despised  on  account  of  his  own  abject  state.     The  second  «id 
was  to  incite  certain  auditors  to  do  as  he  was  doing;  for  in  this 
same  hour  they  agreed  together  that  six  from  among  them 
should  make  exhortations  weekly — that  is  to  say,  each  of  the 
six  once  in  six  weeks,  on  Sundays  only.     And  because  they 
tmdertook  a  business  in  which  they  had  never  been  instructed, 
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it  was  said  that  they  should  put  their  exhortations  down  in 
writing,  and  read  them  before  the  assembly.  Now  all  these 
things  were  done  by  the  good  example,  oounsel^  and  doctriae  of 
Master  Philebert  Hamelin.  That  was  the  beginning'  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  town  of  Xaintes* 

I  am  sure  that  there  was,  at  the  beginnbgj  such  a.  congreg^oa 
that  the  number  was  of  five  alone ;  and  while  the  CliuTcb  was  m 
little,  and  the  said  Master  Philebert  was  in  prison,  therf^  arrived 
in  this  town  a  minister  named  De  la  Place,  who  had  been  sent 
to  go  and  preach  in  Allevert.  But  on  the  same  day,  the  at- 
torney of  the  said  Allevert  happened  to  be  in  this  town,  who 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  very  unwelcome  there,  on  aceount 
of  that  baptism  which  Master  Philebert  had  performed,  because 
several  assistants  thereat  had  been  condemned  to  very  heavy 
penalties,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  prayed  the  said  De 
la  Place  to  administer  to  us  the  word  of  God ;  and  he  was  re- 
ceived for  our  minister,  and  remained  until  we  had  Monsieur 
de  la  Boissiere,  which  is  he  whom  we  still  have  at  the  preseat 
time.  But  this  was  a  pitiable  thing,  for  we  had  the  good-will, 
but  the  power  to  support  the  ministers  we  had  not ;  inasmuch 
as  La  Place,  during  the  time  that  we  had  him,  was  maintsdned 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen,  who  frequently  invited 
him.  But  fearing  lest  that  might  not  be  the  means  of  corrupting 
our  mmisters,  they  advised  M.  de  la  Boissiere  not  to  leave  the 
town,  except  with  permission,  to  attend  upon  the  nobility,  even 
though  it  might  be  upon  urgent  business.  By  such  means,  the 
poor  man  was  shut  up  like  a  prisoner,  and  very  frequently  ate 
apples,  and  drank  water  for  his  dinner ;  and  for  want  of  table- 
cloth, he  very  often  laid  his  dinner  on  a  shirt,  because  there 
were  very  few  rich  people  who  joined  our  congregation,  and  so 
we  had  not  the  means  of  paying  him  his  salary. 

In  that  way  our  Church  was  established:  in  the  be^nning,  hj 
despised  folk ;  and  when  its  enemies  arrived  to  waste  and  per- 
secute it,  it  had  so  well  prospered  in  a  few  years,  that  already 
the  games,  dances,  ballads,  banquets,  and  superfluities  of  head- 
dress and  gildings,  had  almost  all  ceased :  there  were  almost  no 
more  scandalous  words  or  murders.     Actions  at  law  were  be- 
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giDDiDg  greatly  to  diminiih ;  for  bo  aoon  as  two  men  of  our 
religioo  beg^an  an  actionj  means  ^ere  found  to  bring  them  to 
acoommodatioiij  and  even,  very  often,  before  commencing  any 
Huit^  one  nnan  did  not  begin  to  proceed  against  another  until 
first  he  had  caused  him  to  be  reasoned  with  by  members  of  the 
Church.  "When  the  time  came  for  Easter  preparations^  many 
engaged  in  hatreds,  dissensions,  and  quarrels^  were  reconciled. 
The  question  was  not  only  about  psalnjt,  prayers,  canticles,  and 
spiritual  songs,  any  more  than  it  was  only  a  quarrel  against 
^SBolute  and  lewd  songs.  The  Church  had  so  well  prosperedj 
that  even  the  magistrates  had  assumed  the  control  of  many  evil 
things  which  were  dependent  upon  their  authority.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  innkeepers  to  have  gaming  in  their  housea,  or  to  give 
meat  and  drink  to  people  who  inhabited  houses  in  the  town,  in 
order  that  the  debauched  men  might  be  returned  to  their 
families.  You  would  have  seen  in  those  days,  on  a  Sunday, 
fellow-tradesmen  rambling  through  the  fields,  groves,  and  other 
pleasant  places,  singing  in  troops,  psalms,  canticles,  and  spiritual 
songs,  reading,  and  instructing  one  another. 

You  would  have  seen  the  daughters  and  vir^ns  seated  by  troops 
in  the  gardens,  and  other  places,  who,  in  a  like  way,  delighted 
themselves  in  the  singing  of  all  holy  things.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  would  have  seen  the  teachers,  who  had  so  well  in- 
structed youth,  that  the  children  had  even  no  longer  a  puerility 
of  manner,  but  a  look  of  manly  fortitude.  These  things  had 
80  well  prospered  that  people  had  changed  their  old  manners, 
even  to  their  very  countenances. 

The  Church  was  established  in  the  begincing  with  great  diflficulty 
and  eminent  perils ;  we  were  blamed  and  vituperated  with  per- 
verse and  wicked  calumnies.  Some  saidj  If  their  doctrine  were 
good,  they  would  preach  it  publicly*  Others  said,  that  we 
assembled  out  of  lewdness,  and  that  at  onr  assemblies  women 
were  common.  Others  said,  that  we  went  to  kiss  the  tail  of  the 
devil  with  the  candle  of  rosin.  Notwithstanding  all  these  things, 
God  so  well  £Eivoured  our  affair,  that  although  our  assemblies 
were  most  frequently  held  in  the  depth  of  midnight,  and  our 
enemies  very  often  heard  us  passing  through  the  street,  yet  so 
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it  waSy  that  God  bridled  them  in  such  a  manner  that  we  were 
preaenred  under  His  protection.  And  when  God  willed  tkkt 
U'li  Church  was  manifested  pubUdyy  and  in  the  &ce  of  day,  be 
fulSUed  in  onr  town  an  admirable  work ;  for  there  were  sent  to 
Toulouse  two  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  would  not  have  per- 
mitted our  assemblies  to  be  public,  which  was  the  reason  why 
we  had  the  hardihood  to  take  the  market-hall,  l^at  we  could 
cot  possibly  have  done  without  great  scandal,  if  the  said  diie& 
had  been  in  the  town.  And  this  would  hare  been  so ;  for  you 
cannot  affirm  that,  since  those  troubles,  they  have  been  other- 
wise than  totally  bent  on  checking,  ruining,  and  annihilating, 
engulfing,  and  thrusting  into  an  abyss  the  little  skiff  of  tbe 
Hi  formed  Churdi. 

By  that,  I  can  judge  easily  that  God  detained  them  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  or  thereabout,  at  Toulouse,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  hurt  His  Church,  during  the  time  that  He  would 
haye  it  to  be  manifested  publicly.  Though  the  Church  had 
great  enemies,  nevertheless  she  flourished  in  such  a  manner  in 
hw  years,  that  even  the  enemies  of  the  same,  to  their  very  great 
regret,  were  constrained  to  speak  well  of  our  ministers ;  and 
particularly  of  Monaeur  de  la  Boissiere,  because  his  life  rebuked 
them,  and  gave  good  witness  of  his  doctrine.  Now,  certab 
prieits  began  to  take  part  in  the  assemblies,  to  study,  and  take 
counsel  about  the  Churdi;  but  when  any  one  of  the  Church 
was  guilty  of  some  feult,  or  wrong,  to  any  one  of  the  adversaries, 
they  were  very  prompt  to  say :  "  Your  minister  has  never 
counselled  you  to  do  this  eviL"  And  so  the  enemies  of  the 
Giispel  had  the  mouth  shut ;  and,  though  they  held  the  miois- 
tcrs  in  hatred,  they  dared  not  malign  them,  because  of  their 
good  life. 

To  those  days  the  priests  and  monks  were  blamed  in  common  talk 
— diat  is  to  say,  by  enemies  of  the  religion,  and  they  said  thus: 
*'  The  ministers  make  prayers,  which  we  cannot  deny  to  be  good. 
Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  make  the  like?"  Which  se^g) 
monsieur,  the  theologian  of  the  chapter,  betook  himself  to 
making  prayers  like  the  ministers ;  so  did  the  monks,  who  were 
paid  salaiies  for  preaching  :  for  if  there  was  a  shrewd  hrotiber, 
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awkward  customer,  and  subtle  argmnentator  amongf  the  monks 
in  the  whole  countij,  he  must  be  had  in  the  cathedral  ehuich. 
Thus  it  happened,  thatj  in  those  days,  there  was  prayer  in  the 
town  of  Xmintes  eveiy  day,  from  one  side  or  the  other. 
Do  you  wish  to  know  how  tho  Roman  ecclesiastics  made  the  said 
prayers,  through  hypocrisy  and  malice  ?    Observe  a  little :  they 
make  no  more  of  them  now,  nor  did  they  mske  any  before  the 
ooming  of  the  mimsters.     Is  it  not  easy  to  judge^  that  what 
ihey  did  in  that  respect  was  only  for  the  sake  of  saying:  '^  I 
know  how  to  do  that  as  well  as  others  ?"     However  that  may 
be,  die  Church  prospered  so  well  then,  that  the  fruits  of  the  same 
will  endure  for  ever.     And  those  who  hope  that  they  Bhall  see 
the  Church  beaten  down  and  annihilated,  they  will  he  con- 
founded.    For  since  God  insured  its  safety  then,  when  there  were 
bat  three  or  four  despised  folk,  how  much  mote  He  will  have 
care  to-day  of  a  great  number?     I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will 
be  tormented ;  upon  that  we  ought  all  to  be  well  assured,  since 
it  is  written ;  but  that  will  not  be  according  to  the  desire  and 
measure  of  her  enemies.     Several  village-people  in  those  days 
demanded  ministers  of  their  rectors,  or  frumers,  of  the  Church, 
or  otherwise  declared  that  they  would  pay  no  tithes :  this  wor- 
ried the  priests  more  than  any  other  thing,  and  appeared  to  them 
very  Strang^. 
In  those  days,  deeds  were  done  worthy  enough  to  make  one  laugh 
and  weep  at  the  same  time ;  for  certain  fanners,  hostile  to  the 
religion,  seeing  these  new  events,  betook  themselyea   to   the 
mimsters  to  pray  that  they  would  come  and  exhort  the  people  of 
the  district  which  they  fanned,  and  this  in  order  that  they  might 
be  paid  their  tithes.    I  never  looked  so  merry,  though  I  wept  the 
while,  when  I  heard  say  that  the  attorney,  who  was  criminal - 
notary  when  suits  were  brought  against  those  of  the  religion, 
had  himself  made  the  prayers,  a  little  while  before  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Chinxsh  in  the  parish  of  which  he  was  farmer-     It  is 
to  be  dedded  whether,  when  he  himself  made  the  prayers,  he 
was  a  better  Christian  than  when  he  made  out  the  indictment 

t      against  those  of  the  religion :  certes,  he  was  as  good  a  Chrbdan 
when  he  made  out  the  indictment,  as  he  was  when  he  made 
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the  prayers,  provided  that  he  made  them  only  to  get  out  of  the 
labourers  their  com  and  fruits. 
The  fruit  of  our  little  Church  had  so  well  prospered,  that  they 
had  constrained  the  wicked  to  become  good ;  neyertheless,  their 
hypocrisy  has  been  since  then  amply  made  manifest  and  known: 
for  when  they  had  license  to  do  evil,  they  have  shown  outwardly 
what  they  kept  hidden  in  their  wretched  breasts.     They  have 
done  deeds  so  wretched  that  I  have  horror  in  the  mere  remem- 
braoee,  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to  disperse,  engulf,  ruin, 
and  destroy  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.     To  avoid  their 
horrible  and  execrable  tyrannies,  I  withdrew  myself  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  my  house,  that  I  might  not  behold  the  mur- 
ders, cursings,  and  indecent  deeds  which  were  done  in  our  rural 
glades ;  and  being  thus  withdrawn  into  my  house  for  the  space 
of  two  months,  I  had  warning  that  hell  was  loose,  and  that  ^ 
the  spirits  of  the  devils  had  come  into  the  town  of  Xaintes :  for 
where  I  had  heard  a  little  while  before  psalms,  canticles,  and 
all  honest  words  of  edification  and  good  example,  I  heard  only 
blasphemies,  blows,  menaces,  tumults,  all  miserable  words,  dis- 
soluteness, lewd  and  detestable  songs ;   in  such  wise,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  all  virtue  and  holiness  on  earth  had  been 
smothered  and  extinguished :  for  there  issued  certain  imps  out 
of  the  Chateau  of  Taillebourg,  who  did  more  ill  than  the  demons 
of  antiquity.     They,  entering  the  town,  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain priests,  with  naked  sword  in  hand,  cried,  "Where  are  they  T 
They  must  cut  throats  immediately;  and  so  they  did  to  those 
who  walked  abroad,  well  knowing  that  there  was  no  resistance ; 
for  those  o£  the  Heformed  Church  had  all  disappeared.    In  any 
I  case  to  find  evil,  they  took  a  Parisian  in  the  streets,  who  was 

9  reported  to  have  money ;  they  killed  him  without  meeting  any 

resistance,  and  exercising  their  accustomed  trade,  reduced  him 
to  Lis  shirt  before  life  was  extinct.  After  that,  they  went  from 
house  to  house,  to  seize,  sack,  gluttonise,  laugh,  jest,  and  make 
joy  with  all  dissolute  deeds  and  blasphemous  words  against 
Ood  and  man ;  and  they' did  not  content  themselves  with  jest- 
ing against  man,  but  also  they  jested  at  God ;  for  they  said, 
that  Agimus  had  beaten  the  Eternal  Father. 
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In  that  day  there  were  certain  persons  in  the  prisons,  to  whom  the 
pages  of  the  canons,  when  they  passed  hefore  the  said  prisons, 
said  J  jesting,  "  The  Lord  will  help  you  j"  and  they  said  to  them 
a^in,  **  Now  say,  *  Avenge  me,  espouse  my  cause.' "  And  some 
others,  beating  with  a  stick,  said,  <'  The  Lord  he  merciful  to 
you/*  I  was  greatly  terrified  for  the  space  of  two  months, 
seeing  that  the  liukhoys  and  blackguards  had  become  masters 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Church.  I  had  nothing 
every  day  but  reports  of  frightful  crimes  that  from  day  to  day 
were  committed ;  and  it  was  of  all  those  things  the  one  that 
grieved  me  most  within  myself,  that  certain  little  children  of 
the  town,  who  came  daily  to  assemble  in  an  open  space  near  the 
spot  where  I  was  hidden  (exerting  myself  always  to  produce 
some  work  of  my  art),  dividing  themselves  into  two  parties, 
and  easting  stones  one  side  against  the  other,  swore  and  blas- 
phemed in  the  most  execrable  language  that  ever  man  could 
utter ;  for  they  said,  by  the  blood,  death,  head,  double-head, 
triple-head,  and  blasphemies  so  horrible,  that  I  have,  as  it  were, 
horror  in  writing  them.  Now,  that  lasted  a  long  while,  while 
neither  fathers  nor  mothers  exercised  over  them  any  rule.  Often 
I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  risk  my  life  by  going  out  to 
punish  them  i  but  I  said  in  my  heart  the  seventy-ninth  Psalm, 
which  hegiDSj  "  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inhe- 
ritance/* I  know  that  many  historians  will  describe  these 
things  more  at  length ;  nevertheless,  I  have  desired  to  say  thus 
much  by  the  way,  because,  during  the  evil  days,  there  were 
very  few  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  this  town. 
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CHAPTER  L 


TiXISBY  HESCTJUD — THE  DEDIOATIOK  OE  HIS  SEOOND  BOOK. 

lMPEiso:NMBi!rT  of  Bernard  Palissy  implied  stoppage  of  decora- 
\y%  worka  upon  the  premises  of  many  wealthy  people.  Pahssy 
iut  to  death  meant  the  extinction  of  an  ornamental  art.  Great 
Imen  required  the  sendee  of  the  Potter,  and  stretched  forth  their 
ids,  therefore,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  gallows.  Perhaps 
ley  were  incited  to  their  efforts  hy  his  virtue  also. 
Palissy  in  Sainteg  had  been  protected  by  the  leading  men  of 
either  faction.  By  the  Catholics  it  was  well  known  that  he 
worked  for  Montoiorenci,  in  a  building  that  had  been  erected  for 
him  partly  by  the  constable  himself;  he  held  also  a  documenl^ 
dgaed  by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  forbidding  the  authorities 
"  to  take  cognisance  of  or  imdertake  anything  against  him  or  his 
liQase.''  Thb  bad  been  conceded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
mauTing  the  completion  of  the  work  in  progress  for  the  Constable 
Montmorenci*  To  the  B«formers  it  was  known  not  only  that  he 
sympathised  in  their  religious  views,  but  that  the  Count  de  la 
Boohefoucanlt  had  forbidden  all  intrusion  on  the  workshop  of  the 

Nevertheless^  Bernard  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  dean  and 
diapter  of  his  town — ^men,  he  says,^  "  who  have  none  occasion 
against  me,  except  in  that  I  have  urged  upon  them,  many  times, 
mtdn  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  it  is  written  that  he  is 
unhappy  and  accursed,  who  drinks  the  milk  and  wears  the  wool  of 
the  sheep,  without  providing  for  it  pasture.  And  by  as  much  as 
that  ought  to  have  incited  them  to  love  me,  they  have  therein 
Qiade  for  themselves  occasion  to  desire  that  I  should  be  committed 
to  d&itriiction  as  a  malefactor ;  and  it  is  a  true  thing,  that  if  I 
had  depended  on  the  judges  of  this  town,  they  would  have  cansed 

€ 

Ma  his  iLddr«9S  to  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  prefixed  to  the  Escepte 
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me  to  be  put  to  death,  before  I  should  have  been  able  to  obtain 
any  assistance." 

Tlie  Sire  de  Pons  and  his  lady — ^the  Sire  de  Pons  being  king's 
lieutenant  in  Saintonge — had  interfered  in  time  to  prevent  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  workshop  of  Palissy,  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  wise  men  of  Saintes  in  their  town- hall.  Bat 
Falissy  was  carried  off  "at  night  by  by-roads  to  Bourdeaux.** 
From  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  he  could  have  no  mercy  to 
expect,  and  once  at  Bordeau:i^  the  only  rescue  that  would  be 
available  mfust  be  in  the  king^s  hand  stretched  out  from  ihe  throne. 
The  king's  lieutenant  in  Saintonge,  the  Sire  de  Pons,  had  power 
to  control  the  justices  of  Saintes;  but  the  parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  its  district,  swayed  the  power  of  the  king,  and  the  jus- 
ticafl  of  Saintes  well  knew  Hbat  if  they  could  carry  Palissy  to 
Bordeaux,  and  there  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  parliament,  die 
interliBreiioe  of  the  king  himself  alone  coidd  saye  him. 

The  Sire  de  Pons  immediately  exerted  himself;  the  Seigneur 
de  Burie  and  die  Seigneur  de  Jamac  were  equally  prompt  to  com- 
muDieate  with  Montmoren<n.  Palissy,  in  a  dedicatory  epietle  to 
bii  great  patron,  ihe  constable,  quietly  assigns  the  motive  of  tfa«r 
seal  in  his  behalf.  He  had  said  how  the  Duke  de  Montpennor 
gave  him  a  safi^uard,  ^'  well  knowing  that  no  man  could  bring 
your  work  to  a  completion  but  myself."  He  adds,  that  when  he 
^as  imprisoned,  the  above-named  seigneurs  "took  g^reat  trouble 
to  cause  me  to  be  delivered,  with  the  design  that  your  work  might 
\m  completed.'*  If  Palissy  had  not  acquired  his  secret  as  a  potter, 
if  hia  death  had  not  meant  the  extinction  of  an  ornamental  art»  is 
that  year  1562  he  would  have  died  upon  the  gallows. 

Montmorenci)  being  suddenly  informed  by  his  good  friends 
upon  the  spot  of  the  fate  that  threatened  the  ingenious  Potter, 
Master  Bernard,  lost  no  time  in  addressing  the  queen-moth^,  and 
securing  the  safety  of  his  workman.  Queen  Catherine,  who  would, 
of  course,  in  so  trilling  a  matter  oblige  the  great  constable,  had 
also  a  taste  for  the  patronage  of  clever  artists.  An  edict  was 
therefore  issued  in  the  king's  name,  appointing  Palissy  inventor  of 
Rustic  Figulines  to  the  king  and  to  the  constable.  This  removed 
him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Bordeaux;  for,  as  a  servant  erf  the 
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}dogy  Ins  came  eoald  come  under  no  other  cognizance  than  that  of 
the  graad  coancil.  By  the  same  edict  Palissy  received  also^  of 
oemse,  each  encouragement  as  public  honomr  unght  a£Fbrd  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  art.  The  court  protected  Master  Ber- 
nard not  because  he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  a  good  naturalist,  or  a 
pure-minded  Reformer;  the  honour  of  its  protection  was  bestowed 
on  Palissy  the  Potter,  worker  in  earth ;  according  to  his  own  de- 
signation of  his  calling,  ^  Worker  in  Earth,  and  Inventor  of  Rustic 
FigBUaes."^ 

Tlie  men  who  have  just  been  named  as  intercessors  for  the  life 
of  Pafissj,  were  men  of  mark  in  their  own  time,  whose  names  are 
constantly  recurring  in  contemporary  records  whidi  extend  over  a 
large  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Seig^neur  de  Burie  was 
an  old  maa  who  had  fought  in  Italy,  and  whose  name  has  already 
ooeorred  upon  these  pages,  in  connexion  widi  the  early  campaigns 
of  MoDtluc.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  house  of  Saintonge,  and 
ins  now  lieutenant-general  of  the  -king  in  Aunis,  under  the  orders 
of  Antony,  King  of  Navarre.  The  Seigneur  of  Pons,  which  is  a 
town  not  far  from  Saintes,  was,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  king's 
fientenant  in  ^Saintonge.  He  was  also  Count  of  Marennes,  the 
&mons  salt-district.  The  Seigneur  de  Jamac,  Governor  and 
Seneschal  of  Rodielle,  was  a  veteran  soldier,  chiefly  famous  for  his 
doel,  ^fteen  years  before  this  civil  war,  with  the  Seigneur  de  la 
Chateigneraie.  As  the  story  of  iioA,  duel  illustrstes  the  times,  it 
may  be  worth  narrating. 

In  the  last  yemr  of  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  scandal  arose  at 
coort,  which  very  much  concerned  the  Dauphin  Henry.  Jamac 
bad  communicated  to  the  dauphin  flattering  intelligence  from 
a  great  lady  of  ihe  court,  which  the  imprudent  dauphin  had  con- 
fided to  some  friends.  His  friends  increased  the  circle  of  the  reve- 
latioBs,  and  the  enemies  of  the  g^at  lady,  hearing  the  story,  pub- 
Hibed  it  abroad,  and  made  the  best  or  worst  use  of  it  they  could 
against  her.  The  king,  incensed,  proceeded  to  inquire  with  whom 
the  scandal  had  originated.  The  dauphin,  who  was  no  g^eat 
faToorite  with  his  father,  and  had  recently  fallen  into  disfavour  by 
seeing  t^e  recal  of  Montmorenci,  dared  not  avow  his  fault.     To 

'  "  Ouvrier  de  Tene,  et  Inventeor  des  Bustiques  l^nfines." 
V2 
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check  further  inquiry,  a  friendly  knight,  the  Seigneur  de  la  Cha- 
teigneraie,  stepped  forward  and  declared  that  the  unwelcome 
rumours  had  originated  with  himself.  Chateigneraie  was  one  of 
the  two  or  three  most  formidahle  knights  in  a  court  that  laid  the 
greatest  stress  on  chivalry,  and  was  accordingly  a  favourite  com- 
panion of  the  king.  He  could  literally  take  a  bull  by  the  honis^ 
and  felt,  therefore,  that  he  incurred  little  risk  in  doing  so  meta- 
phorically in  the  present  instance  to  protect  the  dauphin.  Jaroac 
felt  compelled  to  challenge  the  camp  Hercules,  who,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  game-cock,  crowed  In  advance  over  an  easy  victoij. 
The  challenge  was,  of  course,  accepted,  and  King  Francis  djing, 
the  combat,  which  took  place  at  sunset,  in  the  park  of  St.  6er 
main  en  Laye,  before  the  new  King  Henry  and  the  assembled 
court,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  at  which  Henry  assisted  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Chateigneraie,  who  could  hurl  his  lance 
into  the  air  and  catch  it  three  times  in  succession,  while  he 
galloped  at  full  speed  over  a  phuin,  prepared  a  feast  beforehand  in 
his  tent  to  celebrate  his  victory.  Jamac  was  accounted  a  doomed 
man,  but  by  a  dexterous  stroke,  known  to  this  day  in  duels  as  the 
coup  de  Jamac,  he  wounded  his  opponent  in  the  ham,  and  van- 
quished him  completely.  Chateignersue  lay  bleeding  under  .the 
sunset'  on  the  green  sward  of  the  park,  and  was  carried  thence^ 
not  to  the  feast  prepared  within  his  tent,  but  to  the  bed  on  which 
he  was  to  while  away,  the  few  remaining  hours  of  life.  The 
laurels  of  this  victory  were  always  green  upon  the  head  of  Goi  de 
Chabot  Jamac,  who  now,  some  fifteen  years  after  the  duel,  united 
with  the  .Sire  de  Pons  and  the  Seigneur  de  Burie  in  intercession 
for  the  life  of  Bernard  Palissy. 

It  is  a  coincidence  of  no  very  startling  character,  although  per- 
haps worth  naming,  that  the  edict  against  Reformers,  under  which 
Palissy  was  arrested,  had  been  dated  by  Henry  II.  from  Ecouen, 
in  June,  1559 ;  while  it  was  from  his  own  labours  at  Ecouen  that 
Palissy  derived  the  patronage  which  saved  his  life. 

Palissy,  saved  from  the  power  of  the  parliament^  of  Bordeanx, 

«  The  word  "  parliament,"  which  occoia  often  in  this  narrative,  must  not 
incautiouflly  be  taken  in  our  English  sense.  There  were  in  France  thirteen 
parliaments,  sovereign  courts,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  high  courts  of  appeal  for 
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and  being  thoroughly  protected  now  against  hostility  from  the 
belligerents  on  either  side,  returned  to  his  family »  and  quietly 
lesnmed  his  occupations  in  the  half-depopulated  town  of  Sainteg, 
Churches  had  been  battered,  and  antiquities  destroyed  Friends 
of  the  Potter  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  streets,  or  sent  to  die 
upon  the  gallows.  The  workshop  of  Palissy  had  been  throft'O 
open  to  the  sky,  and  its  broken  doors  invited  the  intrusion  of  the 
people.  Bernard  made  the  requisite  repairs,  and  wiped  away  the 
traces  of  the  interruption,  while  he  not  only  resumed  hh  old  work, 
bat  also  his  old  habits  among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  his  old 
way  of  speaking  freely  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth.  The  pnsoa 
of  Bordeaux,  and  his  near  escape  from  death,  inspired  him  with 
80  little  terror,  that  the  first  year  of  recovered  liberty  was  occupied 
in  seeing  through  the  press  of  Barthelemi  Berton,  at  Rochelle, 
a  little  book  which  he  proposed  to  dedicate  to  the  queen -mother 
and  the  Constable  Montmorenci,  and  in  which,  among  other  matter, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  utter  with  the  utmost  freedom  hh  opiDions 
as  a  Huguenot.  No  man  had  any  right  to  put  his  mind  ia  fattera, 
no  man  had  power  to  make  Palissy  afraid,  and  so  the  simple- 
hearted  Potter  thought  and  spoke  what  seemed  to  him  the  neces- 
sary truth  with  tranquil  honesty. 

The  book  which  Palissy,  after  his  rescue  from  prison,  bn&led 
Mmself  in  seeing  through  the  press,  contained  treatises  on  four 
subjects — namely,  agriculture,  natural  history,  the  plan  of  a 
delectable  garden,  to  which  is  appended  a  history  of  the  troubles 
in  Saintonge,  and  the  plan  of  a  fortified  town,  which  might  serve 
as  a  city  of  refuge  in  those  times  of  trouble.  The  treatisesj  con- 
taining part  of  the  experience  of  his  past  years,  had  probably  been 
written  before  his  imprisonment,  since  it  is  only  in  bis  prefatory 

their  respective  districts.  There  were  attached  to  them  notaries,  atttjmejs,  fiscal 
attorneys,  attomejrs-general,  &c.,  each  court  having,  of  course,  &  prc^idctii.  Tbey 
had  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  made  special  laws,  and  repreaeated 
to  those  under  them  the  power  of  the  king.  The  most  ancient,  and  for  «%  luiig 
time  the  only  parliament,  was  that  of  Paris,  which  gave  immediate  assiaUnce 
to  the  king  in  his  deliberations,  and  both  by  seniority  and  iniiiertce  dcj^erved 
the  first  rank  among  others  of  its  kind.  It  was  often  spoken  of  simply  na 
"  The  Parliament."  Other  parliaments  i^ere  instituted  in  di^ereat  pi^Tinces 
at  different  dates ;  that  of  Bordeaux  was  the  fourth,  but  the  exact  date  of  itj 
I     estaUisbment  is  unknown.     . 
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matter  that  he  has  made  reference  to  that  event.     Hie  book  i 
which  they  are  ooUected,  in  which  one  of  the  leading  objects  is  t 
instruct  men  to  avoid  the  enormous  waste  occasioned  to  the  i 
by  defective  care  of  the  manure,  is  thus  entitled :  ^  A^. 
Receipt,  by  which  all  the  men  of  Fiance  may  learn  how  to  mu 
and  augment  their  Treasures.     Item, — Those  who  have  acqu 
no  knowledge  of  Letters,  may  learn  a  Philosophy  necessary 
dwellers  in  the  earth.     Jtem^  in  this  book  is  contuned  the 
of  a  Garden  as  delightfid  and  useful  in  invmition  as  ever  has  1 
seen.     Item^  the  design  and  arrangement  of  a  Fortified  Town,  i 
meet  impregnable  of  which  men  have  ever  heard.'*  ^   This  book  ^ 
published  in  a  quarto  form  at  Bochelle,  by  Barthdemi  Berl 
the  year  1564,  being  the  seeond  year  following  that  in 
Palissy  had  been  eommitted  to  the  dungeons  of  Bordeaux. 

The  pre&tory  matter  in  tihe  first  pages  of  Bernard's  book, 
seocmd  book,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  but  the  first  of  wh 
there  remains  to  us  authentic  information,  includes  the 
modicum  of  recommendatory  verse.  This  verse  is  of  the 
quality.  '^  F.  B.  to  Bernard  Palissy,  '  his  angular  and  perfec 
friend,'  and  to  the  reader,"  rhymes  in  a  way  that  deprives  ui  ( 
all  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  other  letters  of  his  name.  Pierre  I 
Sanzay,  to  a  quick  tune,  dances  before  the  book  with  a  most  I 
lusty  song  of  pruse.  "  Through  all  past  ages,"  he  says,  '^Na**! 
ture,  mother  of  things,  these  heaped  treasures  has  hidden  under  I 
her  wings.  Man  when  he  was  a  child,  with  wonder  could  not  fill  I 
us.     Hercules^  or  Adam's  nephews,  built  a  pair  of  pillars ;  Greece  I 

^  SecyaU  VeritaUe,  par  laquelle  tons  les  Hommes  de  la  France  pouznmtl 
apprendre  k  multiplier  et  augmenter  lenrs  Thresors.     Item, — Eux  qui  n'ont  | 
iamais  eu  oognoiasance  des  lettres,   ponrront  aj^rendre  ime  PhiloBopble  vf-l 
cessaire  It  tous  les  habitans  de  la  terre.    /fem,  en  ce  liare  est  contenu  le  dessein  | 
d'yn  jardin  autant  delectable  et  d'vtile  invention  qu'il  en  fCtt  oncqaes  veu.  I 
Item,  le  dessein  et  ordonnanoe  d'nne  Yille  de  Forteresse  la  plus  impRDsble  | 
qnliomme  onyt  lamais  parlar,  oampose  par  Maistre  Bernard  Pafissy,  oavrierde 
terre,  et  inueiiteiir  de  Bustiqaes  FigoHnes  da  R07,  et  de  Monseigiieiir  le  Dbc 
de  Montmorancj,  Pair  et  Gonnestable  de  fVanoe,  demesrant  en  la  ville  de 
Xaintes.    A  la  BocheHe,  de  rimprimerie  de  Barthelemy  Berton,  mm.ziiiI' 
To  make  the  title  more  attractive,  a  publisher  irho  iasiied  the  works  of  Paliaqr, 
in  lese,  Robert  Fouet,  entitled  them  aU,  How  to  grow  Bidi,  Le  Moyen  de  devemr 
Hicke,  et  Lm  Mamire  veritaNe  petr  laqueOe,  Ac.    Several  Frendi  writen^  lad 
Voltaire  among  them,  knowing  the  worics  of  then-  gnat  Potter  only  by  thh 
title,  have  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  alchemist  t 
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Ima  gotten  credit  for  some  Caryatides,  Egypt  for  the  bignesa  of 

her  I^pnunids;  we  remember  the  Carian  sepulchre,  and  the  ancient 

;  snq^dieatre  crowns  Caesar  with  glory ;  but  none  of  those  thiag^ 

•ome  near  the  Rustb  Figolines :  they  are  so  well  painted,  and  so 

aogeniously  imagined.     The  before-named  trifling  works,  namely, 

die  &ndts  of  Gibraltar,  the  monuments  of  Greece,  the  Pynunida, 

and  the  Coliseum,  required  thousands  of  makers,  but  the  best  of 

diem  was  not  equal  to  a  ba^  made  by  you,  Paiissy,  alone.     TJie 

best  of  them  has  been  bettered  by  eloquence,  but  yours  are  better 

tban  the  powers  of  speech.     The  ancients  counted  seven  wonders 

in  the  world;  had  they  seen  yours,  it  would  have  ranked  before 

tlie  first.     Apelles  punted  better  than  Parrhasias,  Parrhasius 

better  than  Zeuxis ;  but  you  beat  them  alL     The  high  and  thick 

tod^  pours  no  clearer  water  than  that  which  you  pour  in  a  mimic 

foil'* 

At  this  point  Pierre  Sanxay  becomes  luminous.  I  have  quoted 
the  niatter  of  his  praise  thus  far,  as  an  amusing  illustration  of 
what  used  to  be  done  in  the  old  days,  when  no  book  could  go 
abroad  respectably  unless,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  it  had 
some  worthy  men  to  dance  before  it,  nnging  songs  of  triumph. 
fiut  Pierre  beg^ins  now  to  be  particular  in  his  laudation,  and  to 
q^ecify  some  works  of  Paiissy  which  he  holds  to  be  peculiarly 
svqperior  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Pyramids.  We  have 
dready  referred  to  the  rustic  grotto  erected  by  Paiissy  for  Mont- 
mofenci,  in  the  gardens  of  Ecouen,  the  »te  of  which  was  after- 
wttds  known  as  the  Fontaine  Madame.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  reference  of  Pierre  Sanxay  is  now  to  tiiis  device.  The 
lock  from  which  the  cascade  fell  was  entirely  and  literally  made 
by  Bernard,  being  a  grand  specimen  of  his  painted  pottery. 
Bustic  figuHnes  of  frc^  and  fishes  were  placed  in  and  about  the 
water,  lizards  were  put  upon  the  rock,  and  serpents  scattered  in 
tiie  grass.  The  allusion  to  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  may  very  possibly 
bave  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Pierre  Sanxay  by  a  connexion 
between  the  story  of  the  grapes  by  which  the  birds  were  cheated, 
and  the  figure  of  a  dog  modelled  and  painted  by  Bernard,  and 
^aoed  at  his  workshop-door,  which  had  been  invited  out  many 
times  to  single  combat  by  perplexed  dogs  belonging  to  the  town- 
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Alluding  to  such  works,  and  probably  wiih  a  direct  referenoe  to 
the  grotto  at  Econen,  Pierre  Sanxay  goes  on  to  say  to  the  author 
of  the  "Trostworthy  Receipt:"  ''A  Tarentine  Archytas  made 
the  flying  doTe ;  but  you  make,  in  argentine  courset,  a  troop  di 
fishes  swimming.^  The  frogs  in  a  pond  are  not  more  infinite; 
but  your  frogs  do  not  need  to  croak,  for  they  are  seraphim. 
Megaera  to  the  hideous  chief  took  baleful  serpents ;  but  you,  not 
less  adventurous,  make  serpents  things  of  light.  The  lizard  on  the 
moss  has  not  more  natiye  lustre  than  the  lizard  in  that  house 
which  is  made  famous  by  your  new  work.  The  herbs  look  not 
sweeter  in  the  fields,  and  green  meadows  are  not  more  preciously 
enamelled,  than  those  which  grow  under  your  hand.  Cold, 
moisture,  and  heat,  wither  all  other  herbage ;  whatever  may  be 
the  weather,  yours  can  take  no  harm.  I  will  be  silent  now,  and 
only  say  that  of  a  better  treasure  your  rich  nature  gives  us  reve- 
lation  in  yourself." 

Therein  we  may  heartily  agree  with  Pierre  Sanxay ;  for  in  the 
book  to  which  his  verses  are  affixed,  there  is  no  higher  chann 
than  that  which  we  derive  from  the  pure,  natural  outpouring  of 
Bernard's  mind.  In  a  book  published  fourteen  years  later  we  find 
the  results  of  his  matured  experience,  and  the  whole  sum  of  his 
acquirements  as  a  naturalist  who  had  pushed  forward  far  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  his  time.  In  this  book  we  find  Bernard  labour- 
ing onward,  writing  in  the  simplicity  of  an  unlettered  man,  whom 
God  has  gifted  with  a  quick  and  subtle  genius,  who,  with  the  per- 
fect mind  of  a  philosopher,  and  fearlessness  of  manly  thought  and 
speech,  is  naive  and  single-hearted  as  a  little  child. 

The  letters  written  after  his  release,  by  Palissy,  and  prefixed  to 
his  book,  are  addressed  respectively  to  the  constable  and  to  \aa 
son,  to  the  queen-mother,  and  to  the  reader.  To  the  eldest  son  of 
the  constable,  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenci,  Governor  of  Fans, 
the  first  letter  speaks ;  and  it  commences  with  an  idea  repeated 
solemnly  by  Palissy  in  other  writings,  which  was,  indeed,  the 

'  It  would  be  easy  to  make  mimic-fislies  that  would  float  and  dance  about 
in  water  agitated  by  a  cascade ;  but  the  poet  has  probably  fiallen  a  victim  to 
the  illusion  which  Bernard  tells  us  he  wished  to  produce)  by  placing  on  the 
margin  of  his  fountain  enamelled  fishes,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  liT&iS 
creatures  that  were  set  to  swim  about  in  the  transparent  water. 
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mainsprtng  of  his  intellectual  machinery.     The  parable  of  the 
Talenta^ — the  duty  of  every  man  placed  in  the  world  to  see  how  he 
might  turn  all  hii  powers  to  account,  and  do  the  utmoat  good  of 
,   which  his  mind  was  capable — was  the  touchstone  by  which  Ber^ 
Hard  tried  the  temper  of  his  industry.     This  religious  feeEng-, 
li^Dg  and  fitrengthening  his  natural  activity  of  mind^  forced 
Palissy  to  pursue  with  energy  every  path  by  which  he  thought  he 
could  arrive  at  truths    He  never  remained  satisfied  with  what  was 
done,  for  there  was  always  more  to  do.    He  laboured  ever  forward 
m  his  art ;  he  studied  natiure,  not  as  a  recluse,  but  as  a  man  ready 
to  seek  eveiy  opportunity  of  turning  his  discoveries  In  science  to 
the  practical  advantage  of  his  race.     He  saw  that  if  men  kept 
honest  local  records^  history  would  be  more  correct,  and  there- 
lore  he  narrated  the  events  of  his  own  town.     He  saw  errors  in 
Church  discipline,  which  caused  misery  and  strife,  and  he  pro- 
claimed honestly  all  that  he  saw.     Having  finally  acquired  much 
knowledge,  and  eliminated  what  he  thought  to  be  some  valuable 
practical  ideas,  &om  the  spreading  of  which  over  the  country  good 
would  follow,  it  became  his  duty  to  spread  them  if  he  could,  and 
tliat  was  his  first  motive  for  the  publication  of  his  booki 

He  did  not  profess  indifference  to  either  praise  or  profit.  His 
mind  was  too  healthy  to  be  ashamed  of  any  just  and  natural  dedre. 
He  would  be  very  glad  to  be  entrusted  with  any  profitable  com- 
inksion,  and  without  hint-dropping  or  circumlocution,  whenever  ifc 
occurred  to  him  that  he  could  be  useful  to  somebody  with  profit 
to  himself,  he  wrote  what  he  thought  in  his  own  honest,  unafifected 
manner. 

For  inscribing  his  first  letter  to  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenci, 
tlie  eldest  son  of  his  great  patron,  Falissy  may  have  had  several 
motives.  The  son  of  the  constable  represented  less  perfectly  than 
^9  father  the  faction  of  the  triumvirate ;  he  had  endeavoured  to 
^iisuade  the  old  man  from  his' coalition  with  the  Guises;  and  dif- 
fering not  very  much  in  age  from  Palissy,  at  the  same  time  that 
^  was  liberal  in  temper,  Palissy  felt  for  him,  as  perhaps  he  felt 
&r  Palissy,  if  they  had  met  often  at  Ecouen,  beyond  the  relation 
of  patron  and  client,  a  good  deal  of  human  liking.  Then  again^ 
by  addressing  his  first  letter  to  the  younger  Montmorenci,  Palissy 
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Mold  address  the  queen-mother  afterwaxda  with  greater  dn^&meif* 

He  shrank  altogether  from  the  fiction  of  a  gratefiil  letter  to  Ae 

long,  nor  did  he  wish,  hy  writing  to  the  queen-mother  on  his  fink 

page,  coarael  J  to  thrust  himself  before  the  nottoe  of  the  throes. 

To  hare  placed  his  epistle  to  the  queen  after  that  which  \t 

addressed  to  the  elder  Montmorenciy  considering  the  great  ponsi 

and  influence  of  the  old  constable,  would  have  been  a  preoedsnt 

that  might  have  suggested  to  the  queen  herself  distasteful  vsflse* 

tions.     The  less  prominent  son  of  the  marshal  was,  tfaerefiM^ 

chosen  to  stand  in  the  first  place  among  hie  dedicatory  letten; 

|;  after  that,  he  paid  his  humble  duty  to  the  ^wen  and  oonstsble* 

^^ .  These  considerations  would  be  strengihened  by  the  dictates  «f 

l^.  self-interest,  which  would  suggest  the  marshal  as  a  very  likely 

%,  man  to  trust  the  workman  whom  his  father  trusted.     There  was 

i^  some  hope  that  he  might  give  Bernard  commission  to  execute  that 

derign  fat  a  delectable  garden  which  the  book  contained,  and  to 

which  the  straightforward  Potter  solicited  his  practical  attenticD. 

Again,  the  heir  of  the  old  constable  and  of  the  estate  at  E00116& 

was  a  man  whoscf  friendship  it  became  the  intawsts  of  Falissy  to 

cultivate,  if  he  could  do  so  in  any  honourable  way.     I  have  sng^ 

gested  a  variety  of  possible  motives,  and  more  could  be  adduced 

b  if  it  were  worth  while,  for  few  men  act  in  any  way  upon  a  angle 

^i"  motive  only.     Therefore,  when  men  are  asked  what  was  their 

reason  for  an  act,  the  question  ought  almost  invariably  te  hc^ 

what  were  their  reasons  ?  and  when  for  their  reply  they  give 

a  sii^le  motive,  they  often  misrepresent  even  themselves,  because 

they  are  unable  to  reproduce  in  a  few  words,  if  they  are  able  to 

recal,  a  complex  process  of  the  mind. 

Palissy  then  addressed  the  first  dedication  of  his  book  to  Men- 

seigneur  the  Marshal  de  Montmorenei,  ELnight  of  the  Order  o£ 

^^  the  King,  Captain  of  Fifty  Lances,  Governor  of  Paris  and  the 

Isle  of  France.     Commencing  with  the  sense  of  religious  respon* 

' :  sibilify,  he  gravely  egresses  his  feelii^  that  Crod  has  commanded 

men  to  eat  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  bodies,  and  that  they 

I.?'  fldiould  multiply  the  tabnts  which  He  had  committed  to  diem,  ia 

aoeordance  with  His  testament. 

^  Which  having  considered,  I  have  not  been  wilUi^/'  he  sajij 
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^to  hide  in  die  grouod  those  talents  which  it  has  pleaied  Htm  to 
aUoi  to  me;  therefore,  to  caose  them  to  hring  profit  and  increase, 
aeeording  to  His  coimnandmenty  I  have  been  desirous  to  produce 
them  hefoFe  every  one,  and  especially  before  your  lordship^  know^ 
iog  well  that  by  you  they  would  not  be  despised,  thoug-h  they 
haTC^  indeed,  proceeded  out  of  a  poor  treasury,  \mng  held  by 
a  person  very  abject,  and  of  low  condition ;  this  notwitbstaDding-, 
onee  it  has  pleased  my  lord  the  constable,  your  &ther,  to  do 
me  the  honour  to  employ  me  in  his  service,  for  the  boilduig  of  an 
adnurable  rustic  grotto  of  new  invention,  I  have  not  feared  to 
address  to  you  a  povtion  of  the  talents  which  I  have  received  &om 
Him  in  whom  all  gifts  abound." 

These  talents  he  proceeds  to  explain  are,  first,  certab  ^*  good 
secrets"  concerning  agriculture,  which  he  publishes,  desiring  '^  to 
eanfce  good  fiaeling  in  all  men  towards  the  earth,  and  to  make 
them  lov^ES  of  virtue  and  just  toiL"  He  also  desires,  in  conneidon 
with  this  suliject,  to  point  out  certain  errors  in  farmiug,  the 
amendment  of  which  would  ^'  be  the  means  of  enabling-  men  to 
gather  more  than  four  million  bushels  of  grain  yearly  in  France 
a\K>ve  what  is  customary,  provided  that  they  be  content  to  fallow 
mj  advice,  which  I  hope  that  they  who  are  subject  to  you  will  do 
when  they  have  received  the  information  g^ven  in  this  book." 

Palissy  then  states  that  his  book  contains  also  original  plans  of 
a  garden  and  of  a  fortified  town.  He  says,  ^^  I  have  not  put  a 
picture  of  the  said  garden  in  this  book,  because  there  are  many 
who  atre  not  worthy  to  see  it,  and  especially  the  enemies  of  virtue 
sod  good  wit ;  and  also  my  indigence,  and  the  occupations  of  my 
art,  have  not  permitted."  Palissy  had  often,  probably^  de^iibed 
la  conversation  some  parts  of  his  great  garden  idea,  and  been  pro- 
iKKmeed  in  that,  as  in  many  other  of  his  schemes,  a  visionary. 
fie  proceeds  to  rebut  this  notion  ;  and  as  to  the  picture,  ha  addS) 
**  Whenever  it  may  please  you  to  employ  me  in  this  affair,  I  will 
not  fiul  to  provide  you  quickly  with  a  picture,  and  even  will  put 
^  plan  into  execution,  if  you  should  feel  inclined  to  fiave  this 
done." 

He  then  foresees  objection  that  may  probably  arise  aga'mst  the 
reception  of  a  scheme  of  fortification  from  a  Potter,  who  has  bad 
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no  experience  in  batteries  or  the  assault  of  towns.  '^  To  this 
I  reply,  that  the  work  which  I  have  beg^n  for  my  lord  the  con- 
stable gives  witness  enough  of  the  ^t  which  God  has  g^ven  me, 
to  close  their  mouths ;  for  if  they  inquire  into  it,  they  will  find 
that  such  a  work  has  not  before  been  seen.  Item, — Having  made 
more  ample  inquiry,  they  will  find  that  no  man  has  taught  me  to 
understand  the  details  of  the  above-named  work.  If,  then,  it  has 
pleased  God  to  distribute  to  me  of  His  gifts  as  an  artist  in  earth, 
who  will  deny  that  He  has  also  sufficient  power  to  communicate  \ 
to  me  a  portion  of  understanding  in  the  military  art,  which  is  ac- 
quired rather  by  nature,  or  natural  sense,  than  by  practice?" 
(TFiere  was  little  science  in  it  in  the  days  of  Palissy.)  "  The  for- 
tlScation  of  a  town  chiefly  consists  in  tracings  and  lines,  according 
to  geometry ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  thanks  to  God,  I  am  not  - 
i^iorant  of  these  things.  I  have  assumed  the  boldness  to  propose 
to  you  these  arrangements,  in  order  to  obviate  the  detraction  of 
some  who  might  persuade  you  by  saying  that  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible/' Bernard  is  quite  convinced  that  his  fortress  is  impregnable, 
and  is  ready  to  stake  his  life  upon  the  truth  of  his  inventioo.  It 
may  be  observed  in  advance,  that  the  impregnability  of  Bernard's 
fortress  by  any  means  available  agsunst  it  in  those  days  is  perfectly 
demonstrable,  but  the  adoption  of  it,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
would  have  been  open  to  fatal  objection  upon  other  grounds.  The 
conclusion  of  the  letter  to  the  marshal  well  displays  the  elegant 
and  nervous  style  which  Palissy  attained  by  speaking  the  clear 
thoughts  of  a  man  of  genius  in  the  words  which  they  themselves 
sug-gested,  without  any  strain  for  artificial  polish.  **  If  these 
things  are  not  written  with  so  much  dexterity  as  is  due  to  your 
greatness,  you  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ;  and  this  it  is  mj 
hope  that  you  will  do,  seeing  that  I  am  not  Greek,  nor  Hebrew, 
nor  poet,  nor  rhetorician,  but  a  simple  artisan,  poorly  enough 
trained  in  letters :  this  notwithstanding,  for  such  reasons,  the  thing 
in  itself  has  not  less  value  than  if  it  had  been  uttered  by  a  man 
BKjre  eloquent  I  had  rather  speak  truth  in  my  rustic  tongue^ 
than  lie  in  rhetoric.  Therefore,  my  lord,  I  hope  that  you  will 
receive  this  small  work  with  as  ready  a  will  as  I  have  a  desire 
that  it  shall  give  you  pleasure." 
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The  clearness  with  which  thoughts  presented  themselves  to  the  ■■ 

fively  apprehension  of  the  Potter,  led  him  at  all  times  to  speak 
them  in  words  accurately  fitted  to  his  meaning.  For  this  re^on 
the  French  written  hj  PaHssj  three  centuries  ago  has  very  little 
of  an  antiquated  cast ;  his  language,  like  his  tnind,  appears  to 
have  marched  forward  out  of  his  own  time. 

The  next  epistle,  addressed  hy  the  liberated  Potter  **  To  my  very 
dear  and  honoured  lady,  Madame,  the  Queen- Mother/'  relates 
how,  when  he  had  been  delivered  from  the  hand^  of  his  cruel 
enemies  by  her  ^'  means  and  favour,  at  the  request  of  my  lord  the 
constable,"  he  reflected  that  it  had  been  ungrateful  in  men  to  im- 
prison him  for  admonishing  them  to  their  own  advantage*  And 
.  then,  considering  whether  there  might  not  be  in  himself  also  some 
sprit  of  ingratitude,  he  remembered  the  favour  of  the  queen, 
"  which  seeing,  I  found  that  it  would  be  in  me  a  great  ingratitude 
if  I  were  not  regardful  of  such  boon.  Nevertheless,  my  indigence 
has  not  permitted  that  I  should  transport  myself  into  your  own 
presence  to  thank  you  for  such  boon,  which  is  the  smallest  recom- 
pense that  I  could  make."  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  in  the 
most  prosperous  time  of  his  life  Palissy  was  richp  The  art  of 
pottery,  especially  to  one  who  does  not  labour  by  the  light  of  past 
experience,  is  very  costly.  The  spoiling  of  elaborate  work  in  the 
furnace,  loss  of  much  material  and  time  and  labour,  is  a  frequent 
accident;  and  Palissy,  who  always  laboured  forward  into  im- 
known  regions  for  increase  of  skill,  was  of  course  ahvays  paying 
for  his  knowledge  by  mishaps  attendant  on  his  spirit  of  adventure. 
If  he  had  hoarded  any  little  store,  it  would  have  been  consumed 
daring  his  imprisonment,  and  the  last  coins  of  it  were  probably 
expended  in  the  repair  of  damage  that  had  been  done  to  his  work- 
shop by  his  enemies.  The  expense  of  publishing  his  book^  and 
travelUng  upon  that  business  between  Saintes  and  Hocbelle,  would 
further  burden  him ;  he  might  well,  therefore,  plead  indigence  as 
bis  apology  for  not  incmring  the  expense  of  an  appearance  at  the 
court  He  offered  to  the  queen,  however,  the  secrets  contained  la 
Us  book. 

•  "  My  littleness,"  he  says,  not  without  so  much  just  pride  as 
elevates  him  far  above  the  host  of  sycophants^— »^'  my  littleness  has 
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nat  dAred  to  tdce  tfie  liberty  of  dedieatiiig  my  work  to  the  Idog, 

'  knoirlng  weU  th«t  some  wonld  ssy  that  I  had  done  this  for  At 

I  s^ke  of  being  recompensed:  if  it  had  been  so^  it  wonld  have  hem 

j  no  new  thing.    Madame^  there  never  was  •  lime  when  good  is- 

yentioDS  received  their  reward  from  kings ;  neverthelesSy  I  haw 

I  hope  that  this  work  will  be  more  vsefol  to  the  kuig  than  to  mf 

I  other  person.     At  the  same  tame,  because  of  my  littleness,  I  hsTe 

dedicated  it  to  Monseignenr  de  Montmorenci,  good  and  MAM 

I  servant  of  the  king,  which  I  hope  he  has  found  means  to  make 

very  well  understood  by  his  sovereign  prince  and  king."    Havii^ 

!  put  in  this  good  word  for  the  marshal,  Palusy  propounds  an  ides 

for  himself     There  was  no  affectation  of  independ^ioe  in  B6^ 

nard^B  expression  of  a  feeling  which,  in  our  own  country,  at  soy 

mto,  artists  share  with  him  to  the  present  day :  ^^  Madame,  Aa» 

never  was  a  time  when  good  inv^itions  received  their  reward  fimn 

kings/*    That  was  a  plain  (ruthy  but  Palissy  does  not  affect  to  dtf- 

dam  patronage.    It  occurs  to  him  that  he  should  be  glad  to  have  a 

little  wcnrk  in  one  of  the  queen's  gardens ;  that  being  a  natoni 

and  honest  object  of  desire,  Bernard  has  no  fEdse  delicacy  ia  ei- 

r  pressing  it.     ^'  There  are  tlungs  vnritten  in  ikaa  book,**  he  teBs 

the  queen,  ^^  which  vrill  be  able  to  assist  much  in  the  buildiiig^  o£ 
jDur  garden  of  Chenonceaux;  and  if  it  shall  please  yoo  to  oens- 
tnand  me  to  do  you  service  therein,  I  isAiall  not  fail  to  employ  ny- 
|ii  self  about  it.     And  if  you  should  feel  inclination  to  do  this,  I  wffi 

do  things  that  no  other  man  has  done  up  to  the  present  day/' 
The  works  from  his  furnace  being  unique  in  their  character,  ni 
course  that  promise  would  have  been  extremely  eaay  of  falfilmcnt. 
'  In  his.  epistle  to  his  great  patron,  the  constable,  Palissy  tint 

excuses  himself  for  not  having  rendered  thanks  at  the  time  when 
he  was  drawn  '^  out  of  the  hands  of  Ins  mortal  and  capital  enemies* 
You  know,"  he  says,  "  that  the  occupation  of  my  time  upon  yonf 
work,  together  with  my  indigence,  have  not  permitted  it.  * 
doubt  whether  you  would  have  found  it  good,  if  I  had  quiited 
ynur  work  to  bring  you  large  thanks."  Palbsy  then  uarmtee  to 
the  constable  briefly  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  arrest.  He  ac- 
counts for  his  continuance  at  Saintes  during  the  heat  of  the  con- 
tention, and  afber  his  enemies  possessed  the  town  in  triumpH,  by 
saving,  « I  should  have  taken  good  heed  not  to  fell  into  their  san- 
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gvmmrj  bands^  liad  it  sot  been  tiiat  I  hoped  they  would  hare 
regard  for  your  work,  and  for  their  daty  to  Monaeignenr  the  Dvke 
de  Montpeiisier,  who  gave  me  a  safeguard,  forbidding  them  to 
take  oogQizance  of,  or  undertake  anything  against  me  or  against 
^y  hoDae ;  well  knowing  diat  no  man  could  bring  your  work  to 
completion  but  my  self. '^  After  telling  the  tale  briefly,  he  adds: 
^^  I  have  written  to  you  all  these  things,  in  order  i^at  yon  might 
not  be  of  opmioQ  that  I  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  thief  or  nrar- 
derer/^ 

Addressing  in  the  hist  place  the  reader,  he  prays  to  him  in  a 

fiiendly  manner,  ^^  Be  not  so  indolent  or  rash  as  to  content  your* 

self  with  the  reading  of  the  beginning  or  a  part  thereof;  but,  in 

ofder  to  cany  away  from  it  some  fruit,  take  pms  to  read  the 

nhole;,  withont  having  regard  to  the  littleness  and  abject  condi- 

tsoD  of  the  author,  nor  yet  to  his  language,  rustic  and  ill  adorned, 

assuring  yourself  that  you  will  find  nothing  in  1^  writing  which 

b  not  of  profit  to  you  more  or  less."     Applying  presently  his 

main  idea,  and  praying  his  reader  ^^to  call  to  mind  a  passage 

irhich  is  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  there  where  St.  Paul  says,  that 

each  one  accondlng  as  he  has  receiyed  gifts  should   dbtribute 

thereof  to  others/'  he  mges  upon  him  the  duty  of  instructing  his 

anlettei^d  labourers,  *^  that  they  may  be  made  carefully  to  study 

m  natural  philosophy,  according  to  my  counsel.''    The  instruction 

of  agncultural  labourers  in  natural  philosophy  is  an  idea  that 

sounds  speculative  enough  even  in  the  present  day.     But  Palissy 

was  right ;  his  notion  was  clear-sighted  and  practical.    If  fiirmers 

bad  girts  of  knowledge  to  distribute  to  their  servants,  they  could 

mse  them  very  quickly  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  there  is  no 

knowledge  so  easy  of  acquisition  and  so  interesting  to  unlettered 

men  m  plain  and  useful  information  on  the  meaning  of  the  pro* 

ceases  of  nature.     If  labourers  were  taught  to  know  the  reason 

that  IS  In  their  daily  labour,  and  the  ways  of  nature  which  it  is 

tlieir  ooGupatiou  to  assist,  they  would  not  only  work  more  happily 

and  blander  less^  but  would  contribute  in  some  independent  ways 

to  the  advance  of  agriculture. 

**  E«pdally,"  says  Bernard,  **  let  that  secret  and  precept  which 
concerns  manure- heaps,  that  I  have  put  into  this  book,  be  divulged 
and  made  manifest  to  them ;  and  that  also,"  he  adds,  allowuig  for 
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the  slow  perceptions  of  the  ignorant^  "  so  long  as  may  he  needed, 
till  they  hold  it  in  as  high  esteem  as  the  thing  merits.  Since  so 
it  is,  that  no  man  could  estimate  how  great  the  profit  in  Franoe 
would  he,  if  on  this  suhject  they  would  accept  my  counsd." 
Palissy  then  mentions  '^  a  kind  of  earth  called  marl,'',  which  lie 
had  seen  used  as  manure  '^  in  certain  parts  of  Gascony^  and  some 
other  regions  of  France."  This  subject  he  promises  to  iuTestigate 
and  treat  of  in  a  third  book,  '<  if  I  see  that  my  writings  are  sot 
despised,  and  that  they  are  put  in  execution." 

After  again  defending,  as  quite  practicable,  his  ideas. for  the 
garden  and  the  fortress,  Bernard's  epistle  to  the  reader  thus  con- 
tinues :  ^^  I  have  also  found  so  much  ingratitude  in  many  persons 
that  this  has  caused  me  to  restrain  myself  from  too  great  liberality; 
at  the  same  time,  the  desire  I  have  toward  the  public  good  will 
incite  me  some  day  to  take  an  opportunity  of  making  the  pictuie 
of  the  said  garden,  according  to  the  tenour  and  design  written  in 
this  book.  But  I  would  like  to  beg  of  the  nobility  of  France,  that 
after  I  shall  have  occupied  my  time  to  do  them  sendee,  it  will 
please  them  not  to  return  me  evil  for  good,  as  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastics of  this  town  have  done,  who  have  desired  to  get  me  hung, 
for  having  sought  on  their  behalf  the  greatest  good  that  could 
accrue  to  them,  which  is,  for  having  wished  to  incite  them  to  feed 
their  flocks,  following  God's  commandment.  And  no  man  can 
say  that  ever  I  have  done  them  any  wrong ;  but  because  I  uiged 
upon  them  their  perdition,  according  to  the  eighteenth  of  the 
Apocalypse,  seeking  thus  to  amend  them,  and  because  many  times 
also,  I  had  shown  them  a  text  written  in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah, 
where  he  says,  '  Woe  unto  you,  pastors,  who  drink  the  milk  and 
wear  the  wool,  and  leave  my  sheep  scattered  upon  the  mountains; 
I  will  demand  them  again  of  your  hands ;'  they,  seeing  such  a 
thing,  instead  of  amending,  hardened  themselves,  and  banded 
themselves  together  against  the  light."  The  simple,  earnest 
Potter,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  plain  duty  to  expos- 
tulate with  the  well-dined  ecclesiastics  of  his  town,  to  urge  upon 
them  their  perdition,  and  awaken  them,  if  possible,  with  the 
solemn  note  of  texts  that  pronounce  woe  against  unfaithful  pas- 
tors, speaks  half  in  real,  half  in  ironical  surprise  at  the  return  he 
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iiod  for  all  hii  good  tatentions.  *'  I  never  should  have  thought,^^ 
he  tella  his  reader,  "  that  for  that  cause  they  would  have  wished 
to  take  occasion  to  put  me  to  death.  Grod  is  my  witness,  that  for 
the  evil  they  have  done  to  me  they  had  no  other  occasion  than  the 
above  named.*' 

Finally,  Bernard  commends  to  all  his  readers  agriculture  as  '^  a 
just  toils  and  worthy  to  he  prized  and  honoured ;"  and  again,  urges 
ins  desire  ^^  that  the  simple  may  he  instructed  hy  the  wise,  in 
order  that  we  may  none  of  us  he  rehuked  at  the  last  day  for 
having  hidden  talents  in  the  earth."  With  this  last  thought — a 
thought  always  predominant  in  his  own  mind — couched  now  in 
the  most  solemn  form  of  adjuration,  Palissy  ends  as  he  hegan  his 
series  of  prefatory  letters. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

CONTENTS   OF  THE   BOOK. 


The  treatises  included  in  the  second  hook  published  by  Bernard 
FaUssy,  the  first  that  we  are  able  to  receive  with  confidence  aa  his, 
liavmg  been  published  in  the  year  1564,  when  Bernard  was  fifty- 
five  years  old,  contain  the  mature  expression  of  his  character.  The 
maturity  of  his  knowledge  is  expressed  in  later  writings ;  in  this 
second  book  we  find  him  on  the  road  to  subsequent  attainments, 
and  it  is  in  treating  of  his  last  work  that  we  shall  find  the  most  fit 
place  to  consider  the  claims  of  Palissy  to  rank  among  the  men  who 
have  won  spurs  upon  the  field  of  science. 

The  second  book  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  complete  and 
lively  way  in  which  it  makes  a  revelation  of  the  entire  mind  of 
the  writer.  It  is  essentially  original,  and  full  of  the  charm  con- 
veyed by  brilliant  genius  acting  on  its  own  impulses,  in  inde- 
pendence of  all  school-men,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  prepos- 
sasions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  It  presents  the  picture 
of  A  free  mind  and  nimble  fancy  working  and  playing  on  their  own 
hehalf  three  centuries  ago,  and  pushing  their  own  wholesome  roots 
among  the  corruption  of  the  soil  in  which  they  lived.  Bernard, 
wandering  among  the  woods  with  exquisite  appreciation  of  all 
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beauties  of  Nature, — seaxcUng  among  her  secrets, — at  one  time 
applies  his  study  to  the  wajs  of  workers  iu  the  fields,  and  demon- 
strates how  they  may  increase  their  substance  by  ayoiding  oertaia 
errors;  at  another  time  he  contrasts  the  peace  of  woods  and 
meadows  with  the  jar  of  human  strife,  and  dwells  with  playM 
satire  on  the  follies,  or  with  stern  denunciation  on  the  crimes  of 
his  own  time.  The  intimate  union  in  his  writings  between  a  love 
of  nature  and  a  spirit  of  unafiPected  piety;  the  cheerfulness  of 
Bernard's  piety  as  a  pervading  feature  of  his  disposition,  not 
incompatible  in  his  case  with  the  rigid  sense  of  virtue  and  of 
discipline  proper  to  a  Huguenot  who  worshipped  as  he  would  in 
spite  of  the  severest  penalties,  are  characters  that  lie  upon  the 
surface.  When  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Saintes,  or  comments  elsewhere,  as  he  always  comments,  freely 
on  the  great  religious  questions  of  the  day,  it  should  be  observed, 
that  however  bluntly  and  sternly  he  may  upbraid  the  ecclesiastics, 
he  nowhere  quarrels  with  them  about  dogmas  of  theology.  He 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  whether  they  be  good  theologians  or 
not^  but  he  deaiiea  that  they  shall  be  good  Christiana  only.  He 
would  have  them.  to.  preach  and.  take  care  for.  the  poor;  bathe 
complains  that  they  grow  &b.  upon  the  substance  of  the  people, 
and  neglect  the  fulfilment  o£  their  chai^.  He  comphuns  of 
avamce  that  cuts  the  forests  down,  .of  pride^  contentiousness,  and 
acts  and  pasdon&ihat  disgrace  the  Church  of  CImst.  There  caa 
be.litile  doubt  that  he  adhezed.-to  the-,  whole  body  of  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  but  he  does  not  trouble  us  with.any  syllable  f»>m  which 
we  can  infer  that  he  possessed  a  theological  passport  properly  filled 
up  by  Cabrin»  Beza,.  or  any  other  amba»»doc  of  Heaven,  for 
insuring,  his  .sa&  trsndt  over  tbeconfibesrof  this  world.  From  the 
works  of  Palissy  we  only  leara.tbat.he. was  thoroughly  and  reve- 
rently acquainted  witb^  the  BiUe,  and  thaik.  he  laboured  to  i^ply 
its  precepts  practically  to  the  regulalion  of  his  daily  Ufe.  His 
reverence,  of  Nature^  and.  that  inexprtsiAlB  perception  of  the 
goodness  equalling  the  wisdom  of  thfi  Creator  which  is  the  best 
lesson  that  JNatuce  teaches,  to  h^  simple^heacted  schohkrs,  most 
effeetuaUy  let  the  sunshine. into  Paliss/j3  religion^ 
Piilis^  wrote  without  a.  thoi^pht  of  polished  fientenoes ;  he  never 
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used  his  pen  unless  hi»  had  in  hie  mind  some  matter  worth  in- 
£ting;  and  agaiast  his  detractoini  he  was  not  afraid  to  call  to 
witness  ^^the  mostdilMvated  miads  of  France — philosophers^  and 
men  who  liye  well^.  full  of  vkirae  and  good  manners,  who,  I  know, 
will  hold  my  wosk  in  their  esteem,  though  it  be  written  in  a  lan- 
guage rough  and  ill  polished ;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  faulty  they 
will  know  very  well  bow  to  allow  for  the  condition  of  the  author/' 
The  polish  wanting  ih  the  works  of  Palissy  is  chiefly  that  which 
in  the  present  day  would  have  been  furnished  to  him  by  hia 
prmter.  He  poured  out  his  thoughts  more  freely  than  his  full 
8top&  I  have  left  unt<Miched  Paiissy's  punctuation,  in  such 
extracts  from  his  writings  as  have  been  included  in  the  prcseut 
Toluines ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  like  his  works  the  better  for 
the  quaint  vivacity  with  which  the  words  follow  each  other,  while 
the  busy  Potter  quite  forgets  to  measure  the  thoughts  as  they 
come  out  of  his  brain,  against  the  wind  that  is  demanded  for  their 
otteisace. 

ViTacity  o£  mind  prompted  Bernard-  to  plan  all  his  writings  im 
the  form  o£  dialogues,  in  whicb  he  represents  as  speakers  Theory 
and  Practice,  or  Ezperisiisat  His  liveliness,  his  clear  and  philo- 
6(^hio<.spirit  of  inquiry,  his  strength  of  purpose,  and  the  purity 
and  grace  commimicated  to  his  mind  by  long  communion  with 
nalnre  and  true  wholesome  piety,  utter  themselves  in  the  works  of 
PaHasy,  and  reraal  the  character  of  the  writer/  many  of  his 
Ihou^hts,  and  maay^  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  without  & 
tnuie  of  egotism.  £b  Indes,  indeed,  no  sense  of  honouraUe  ]^>nde» 
he  a&cts  no  false  modesty,  but  ho  causes  us  to  delight  in  him  and 
lovehim  by  the  absence  of  all  e&xt  to  acquire  our  admiration. 
Bisnaerative  of  hisstrug^es  imd  sufl^ings  while  he  was  labour- 
login  vain  for  thowhiteenamel,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces,  perhups 
the^best  peee>  of  niove  writing  to  be  found  in  the  whole  rang-a  of 
modem  literature.^  The  fortitude  which  PaKssy  displayed  during 
Ame  effosts  is  eveni  less  to  be  admmd  thaa  the^  simplicity  with 
^h  they  ase  related. 
The  first  and  principal  topic  of  the-  book  dedicated  by  Faltssy 

^  It  is  not  indnded  in  tlie  i2ais^^  VMttOh,  but  forms  part  of  the  kat  or 
B^niaid's  books,  the  Disdowa  AdmiirableB  de  la  Nature  det  Eavx  et  F(mtainQ$, 
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to  the  constable  and  queen-regent,  is  Agriculture.  Palissy  begins 
by  the  proposition  of  his  garden,  which  he  says  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  voice  of  certain  virgins,  who  were  seated 
under  certain  groves,  and  sang  the  Hundred  and  Fourth  Psalm. 
Beginning  at  this  point,  the  dialogue  travels  lightly  over  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  and  the  necessity  of  a  place  of  refuge,  until  it 
dwells  upon  the  defective  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  chiefly  agri- 
culture. Bernard,  who  is  no  special  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
ancestors,  knows  '*  that  all  folly,  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  accepted 
for  a  law  and  virtue,"  but  he,  "  by  no  means  desires  to  be  an 
imitator  of  his  predecessors,  except  in  as  far  as  they  have  done 
well,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  God."  In  agriculture  he  says 
what  is  true,  unhappily,  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  France,  of 
men  who  are  born,  as  Palissy  was  born,  in  a  peasant's  station  i— 
**  Each  labours  on  the  soil  without  any  philosophy,  and  all  jog 
always  at  the  accustomed  trot,  following  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  without  considering  the  nature  or  the  prime  causes 
of  agriculture."  Being  cried  out  upon  for  the  belief  that  labourers 
would  be  the  better  for  some  philosophy,  Palissy  emphatacally 
reiterates  his  position,  *^  dares  well  affirm,  too,  that  if  the  earth 
were  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  one  day  would  give  the  fruit 
which  two  give  in  the  way  that  it  is  now  cultivated  daily."^ 

To  illustrate  and  enliven  his  case,  he  relates  an  ancient  fable. 
His  opponent  then  quotes  Scripture  to  him.  against  vain  philoso* 
phies,  and  desires  to  know  what  kind  of  philosophy  can  serve  a 
husbandman.  Bernard  disposes  of  the  Scripture  text,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  some  practical  explanation  of  the  need  of  natural 
philosophy  in  farming,  the  study  of  soils,  and  waters,  and  such 
things.  He  passes  on  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  manure,  and 
points  out,  in  language  that  would  not  discredit  any  modem  che- 
mist, the  reason  why  all  farmers  in  France  wasted  their  own  goods 
when  they  left  their  manure-heaps  at  the  mercy  of  the  rains.  •  He 
talks  philosophically  about  salts,  preaching  an  agricultural  doc- 
trine common  enough  now,  but  at  that  time  exclusively,  the  product 
of  his  own  reflection  and  research.    His  querist  declares  that  for  a 

>  Jiecepte  VeritdMe,  B,  iv. 
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hundred  years*  preaching  he  would  not  helieve  that  there  is  salt  In 
muck-heaps;  Palissy  therefore  proceeds  to  convince  him^  by  a 
detail  of  experiments,  that  salt  is  contained  in  plants,  not  commoa 
salt,  but  salts  of  divers  kinds,  and  that  the  manuring-  of  a  soil 
consists  in  restoring  salts  that  have  been  removed  from  it  by  vege- 
tation. It  is  by  attention  to  these  facts,  and  ceasing  from  the 
universal  habit  of  allowing  the  manure  to  be  spoilt  by  exposure, 
that  Palissy  proposed  to  all  the  men  of  France  to  multiply  their 
treasures.  To  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  to 
cheapen,  accordingly,  its  produce,  would  have  been  to  iit crease  the 
wealth  of  every  Frenchman.  It  is  to  this  doctrine  that  Palissy 
refers  in  the  first  part  of  the  title  of  his  book. 

Since  he  advises  farmers  to  keep  their  manure  from  spoiling,  he 
thinks  it  proper  also  to  assist  them  by  suggesting  the  plan  of  a 
tank  for  its  reception,  accompanied  by  such  minute  practical 
details,  founded  on  a  very  sound  philosophy,  as  will  preserve  theni 
from  all  possibilities  of  error. 

Having  explained  with  great  clearness  this  important  doctrine^ 
Palissy  next  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  damage  done  by  the 
iabourers  to  trees  throu^  carelessness  in  wood-cutting.  This 
"  murder  upon  trees"  he  combats  warmly,  and  teaches  the  neces- 
fflty  of  cutting  living  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  on  them 
no  bruise  or  fracture.  The  entire  essay  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,^  with  the  omission  of  its  two  remaining  topics.  One  of 
these  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  cause  of  rottenness  withm  the 
heart  of  trees,  and  certain  appearances  within  the  texture  of  wood, 
which  are  ascribed  to  the  percolation  of  water  that  has  been 
retained  in  hollows  formed  within  the  branches.  The  other  topic 
is  a  more  detsdled  discussion  of  the  fit  season  for  wood -cutting. 
Palissy  properly  points  out  that  both  the  trees  are  less  injured  and 
the  wood  is  better  when  it  is  lopped  during  the  winter,  IJe  also 
▼ery  accurately  describes  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  a  plant 
by  the  act  of  flowering  and  bearing  fruit ;  but  at  a  time  when  the 
world  knew  nothing  whatever  about  vegetable  physiology,  and 
^  Where  it  is  translated  imder  the  title  of  How  to  Grow  Rick  in  Farmmg. 
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Aae  was  need  ef  a  micrescope  for  the  petc^stion  of  its  ianAt, 
the  reasoniiig  of  Paluey  upon  the  Saioto  he  saw,  thoc^  tlmvfB 
eenaible,  ooold  not^  of  oovne,  always  bo  oorrect  WIhIo  distinedy 
and  conreetly  teaduDg  that  Uie  substanoe  of  a  tree  is  dzawa  by  ite 
roots  ont  of  the  scmI,  and  consists  largely  of  salts,  Palissy  ens  io 
ascribiiig  undue  importance  to  the  imbibitkm  of  moisture  from  tbe 
iouth  and  west  winds  as  (^>pesed  to  die  dry  cold  winds  firom  ibb 
nortb- 

Tbe  second  treatise  in  Bernard's  book  (printed  continuooflfy 
with  the  firsts  and  without  any  kind  of  heading)  is  devoted  to  the 
statement  of  certain  opinions  to  which  he  had  attamed  on  natnal 
histoiy.     In  this  essay^  he  begins  by  recarring  to  bis  propootioD 

/i  that  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  and  plants,  there  was  salt ;  he  adds 

now,  that  there  are  salts  in  stones  and  metals,  which  cause  them 
to  retain  the  solid  form.  The  shape  of  mountuns  b  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  rocks  beneath,  wiuch,  being  decomposed  by  air  aad 
rail],  return  into  the  state  of  earth,  and  being  in  the  state  of  ear(^ 
are  never  idle,  but  will  produce  thorns  or  thistles  if  no  grain  be 
sown.  The  valleys,  being  washed  by  rains  .and  made  too  moist) 
lose  a  portion  of  their  salts,  which  beinjj^more  conc^itrated  on  the 
high  lands,  there  produce  stronger  trees  and  fruits  of  better  savour. 
For  the  savour  of  a  fruit,  he  says,  depends  upon  the  salts  within 
il,  and  that  is  a  doctrine  fully  in  accordance  with  the  sm^u^eof 
the  present  day. 

Falissy  then  directs  his  disputant  to  take  note  of  the  crunMsg 
o£  old  walls,  but  is  met  promptly  by  a  violent  antagonism  to  lis 
theory  of  the  constant  formation  of  new  rocks,  anddisintegnUdaDof 
the  surface  of  the  rocks  already  formed.  He  is  told  that  in  the 
beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth  ;  he  made4klso  the  stooeS) 
and  none  therefore  have  since  been  made.  This  objection  "wss 
no  idle  one  three  centuries  ago.  To  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox 
tliese  doctrines  of  Palissy  concerning  stones  would  appear  uUedy 
abominable  and  profane.  The  r^ly  of  PaUssy  to  Uie  dogmatist 
h  veiy  beautiful :  <<!  know  well  that  it  is  written  in  the  Boek^f 

1^  Genesis  that  God  created  all  things  in  six  days,  and  that  he  rested 

Wt  '  lUctpte  Veritabk,  D,.iv.— H,  i 
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on  thefieventh ;  bat  for  all  that,  God  did  not  cieate  tbe&e  things 
tokaye  t^em  idle ;  therefore  each  performs  its  daty  according  to 
the  commandment  it  received  £xMa  Grod.  The  stars  and  [iknets 
are  not  idle;  the  sea  wanders  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
labours  to  bring  forth  profitable  things;  the  earth  likewise  is 
never  idle ;  that  which  decays  nattirally  in  her  she  renews  she 
forms  oyer  again — if  not  in  one  shape,  she  will  reproduce  it  iii 
another.  And  that  is  why  yon  have  to  take  mannre-beaps  to  the 
earthy  in  order  that  the  eanth  may  receive  again  the  substance 
which  she  gave."^  -So  clear  and  ea:lensive  was  the  view  of  nature 
to  which  Falissy  had  risen  since  he  was  a  child  at  play  among-  the 
glass-workers. 

•He  then  speaks  of  the  cfatngesthat  take  place  beneath  the 
snr&ce  of  the  earth — the  formation  of  coal,  t)f  minerals^  the 
-kindling  nnder  the  earth  of  fire  '^by  some  compression/'  He 
speaks  of  earthquakes,  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  monntaias,  as 
evidences  of  a  constant,  change.  If  stones  "were  inot  continualiy 
formed,  he  says,  ^'  it  -would  be  diffioidt  to  find  at  this  day  a  horse- 
load  of  them  in  a  wthole  kingdom ;"  and  he  pomts  out  the  daily 
wasBte  of  stone  by  man,  by  frost,  and  other  causes. 

Being  required  to  give  some  further  proof  that  stones  are  being 
at  Nail  times  formed  as  well  as  wasted,  he  relates  how  he  had  been 
surprised  when  he  for  the  first  time  found  shells  encrusted  in  a 
mass  of  stone,  themsdives  being  converted  into  stone.  This,  after 
much  pondering,  he  iken  accounted  for  by  the  opinion  that  they 
were  sheUs  cf  .fish  that  had  been  eaten  by  i^me  former  dwell ei-s 
on  the  8pot,-snd  that  the  shells  having  decayed,  ^'the  substance 
and  property  of  the  salt  of  the  said  shells  made  attraction  of  the 
a^acent  earth,  and  rednced  it  into  stone  with  itself;  however, 
besaose  the  said  shells  retaoned  more  salt  in  themselves  than  they 
gave  to  the  earth,  they  oongealed  with  a  congelation  much 
harder."  Afberwards,  he  had  been  puzsled  by  certaiti  stones 
embedded  m  roek,  ^*<which  <w»e  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  ram's 
horn"— rammonites,  in  ^t— *mitil  ^^it  happened  one  day  that  one 
nimed  Pierre  Gnoy,  (cstieen  4md  sheriff  of  this  terwn  of  Xabtes, 
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found  in  his  fimn  one  of  the  said  stones  which  was  half  open,  and 
had  certain  dentations  which  fitted  admirahly  one  into  the  other; 
and  because  the  said  Guoj  knew  that  I  was  curious  in  such  things, 
he  made  me  a  present  of  the  said  stone,  whereat  I  was  greatly  re- 
joiced ;  and  from  that  time  I  understood  that  the  said  stone  had 
formerly  been  a  shell  of  a  fish,  which  fish  we  see  no  more."^  Then 
he  describes  how  he  was  once  seeking  shells  upon  the  shore  of 
OUron,  probably  as  models  to  be  used  in  ornamental  pottery, 
and  had  engaged  a  score  of  women  and  children  to  sdd  him  in 
searching  on  the  rocks ;  there  were  brought  to  him  a  number  of 
fishes,  which  we  know,  from  his  minute  description,  not  exactly 
under  the  class  of  Fishes,  but  of  Radiata,  as  sea-urcluns.  "  Now, 
some  time  afterwards,"  he  says,  "  there  was  an  adyocate,  a  fsunoas 
man,  and  a  lover  of  letters  and  arts,  who,  in  disputing  of  some  art, 
showed  me  two  shells  quite  similar  in  form  to  the  said  urchin- 
shells,  but  which  were  quite  massive ;  and  the  said  advocate, 
named  Babaud,  maintained  that  the  said  stones  had  been  carved 
by  the  hand  of  some  workman,  and  was  quite  astonished  when  I 
maintained  against  him  that  the  stones  were  natural,"  andBaband 
found  it  still  more  strange  when  Palissy  proceeded  to  explain  how 
such  stones  had  been  moulded  into  shells. 

Palissy  having  in  this  way  given  evidence  that  all  stones  were 
not  created  in  the  beginning  as  they  now  emt,  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  veins  of  rocks  and  their  cleavage.  He  ascribes  the  conversion 
of  earth  into  stratified  stone  upon  a  large  scale  to  pressure  and  the 
percolation  of  water,  which  becomes,  as  it  descends,  saturated  more 
and  more  with  salts.  He  ascribes  faults  in  the  strata  to  the  check 
^ven  to  the  percolation,  in  some  parts,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
piece  of  viscous  earth.  He  accounts  for  the  existence  of  white 
stone  in  black  earth  by  the  bleaching  power  which  some  saks 
possess.  In  this  part  of  his  philosophy  Palissy  falls  behind  the 
modem  position  of  geology;  but  although  incorrect,  he  is  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  the  philosophy  of  his  own  time,  which  in 
«uch  matters  rested  satisfied  with  pious  absence  of  inquiry. 

The  passage  of  water  through  rocks  brings  Palissy  to  the  sub- 

^  Beapte  Veritable,  E,  liL  iv. 
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^t  of  springs,  of  which  he  proceeds  next  to  detail  the  theory  with 
>erfect  accuracy — a  theory  of  which  he  stood  alone  in  France  as 
Ihe  discoverer. 

Returning  then  to  the  subject  of  salt  and  flints,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  crystallisation,  and  to  relate  how,  in  a  cavern, 
grand-vicar  of  Tours  and  abbot  of  Turpenay  had  shown  him 
flints  formed  about  straw/  by  congelation.  He  believes  all  flints 
be  formed  in  this  way  by  deposit  from  water  charged  with  the 
Binty  salt.  He  has  found  flints  with  holes  pierced  through  them, 
and  by  these  has  been  confirmed  in  his  theory,  because  they 
ishowed  that  the  water  had  continued  to  run  through  while  the 
flint  was  forming. 

After  further  illustrating  his  theory  of  the  deposit  of  stone  from 
^water,  Palissy  proceeds  to  speak  of  petrified  wood,  and  relates  how 
a  piece  of  such  wood,  obtained  at  court  by  La  Mothe  F6nelon,  was 
given  to  him  as  the  said  F^n^lon  was  passing  through  Saintes  ; — 
Jie,  Uke  most  other  people  who  became  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophic Potter,  "  knowing,**  says  Bernard,  "  in  very  good  truth 
ihat  I  was  very  curious  about  such  things."  Palissy  proceeds  to 
account  by  his  theory  for  the  petri^tion  of  this  wood  in  the 
swamp  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  and  adds,  '^  you  see,  thus, 
bow  Nature  no  sooner  suffers  destruction  by  one  principle,  than 
she  at  once  resumes  work  with  another ;  which  is  that  which  I 
bave  told  you  throughout,  that  the  earth  and  other  elements  are 
never  idle."^ 

Bernard  then  charges  against  his  adversary  another  argument 
in  further  maintenance  of  his  opinion  that  stones  are  undergoing 
constant  reproduction  as  well  as  constant  waste.  Stones,  he  says, 
grow  in  human  bodies,  and  are  found  to  be  produced  in  animals. 
In  proof  of  his  assertion  that  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  an  active 
agent  in  producing  the  decay  of  stone,  he  speaks  of  the  decay 
which  takes  place  on  the  outside  of  the  glass  vessels  in  the 
churches  of  Poitou  and  Brittany.  Glass  was,  at  that  time,  much 
ksB  perfectly  compounded  than  it  is  in  our  own  day;  for  long 
after  the  period  of  Palissy,  we  read,  as  a  common  thing,  of  the 
'  1  BeotpU  Verikibie,  G,  i 
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artion  of  an  acid  wine  upon  theimie-bottles.  This^deoomposhacn 
PulUsjr  properly  ascribed  to  action  on  the  salt  contatned  in  ifae 
g[^gg — the  alkalL  ^'  The  glass-makers  say  that  the  moon  has 
done  this,  hut  they  will  pardon  me.** 

Falissy  then,  by  a  story  of  a  potter,  farther  iUastrates  the  change 
of  form  which  certain  substances  may  undergo  when  salts  an 
added  to  them.  He  then  proceeds  to  ^scuss  the  formation  of 
prcdous  stones,  and  accounts  for  their  existence  stall  by  the  same 
tlioory  of  certain  salts  deposited  from  water,  whidi  had  becone 
charged  with  them  in  percolating  through  the  eartib.  Fromi 
slight  mention  of  metals  he  passes  on  to  the  absurd  use  of  gold  as 
a  potable  metal  in  medicine  by  the  doctors.  At  the  sametime^lK 
pauses  to  pay  a  grateful  tribute  to  some  members  of  the  faculty, 
in  words  which  rather  militate  against  the  theory  that  Palissy 
was  author  of'  the  Dissertation  that  has  been  ascnbed  to  bam  iS 
his  first  woric.  *^  I  haye  not  spoken  ill  to  you,"  he  says,  ^^  of  liie 
doctors ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so,  for  there  are  some  of 
them  in  this  town  to  whom  I  am  greasy  attached,  and  particidarfy 
iu  M.  rAmonreux,^  who  has  given  me  assistance  with  his  woiM^ 
goods  and  with  the  labour  of  his  art" 

With  a  series  of  arguments  agamst  the  theories  employed  to 
defend  the  use  of  potable  gold,  the  trea^e  upon  Natural  EGstoiy 
concludes.  It  represents  to  us  the  point  in  adrance  of  his  own  sige 
up  to  which  Pailissy  had  by  thb  time  attabed  in  his  researebes 
into  nature. 

*  liecqae  Veritable,  G,  w. 
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CHAPTER  HE. 

TTTELTSEB,  OOITTENZS  OP  THE  BOOK — THE  diJEtBSK  AITD  THB 
•EOBTBABS. 

The  tKrd  of  the  four  treatises  incladed  in  the  second  work  of 
Bernard  Pslissj  displays  his  plan  for  a  delectable  garden.  Still 
using  his  accustomed  form  of  dialogue,^  he  states  that  bo  should 

)  to  form  a  garden  after  his  own  heart,  in  some  place  where 
diere  are  hills.  He  desires  a  hilly  place,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
rle  to  lead  springs  down  from  the  high  ground,  to  ^ow  in  a  rivulet 
dboat  his  garden  in  the  valley.    There  are  in  France,  he  says,  ! 

iore  than  four  thousand  noble  houses,  situated  near  spots  conve-  I 

ment  for  his  purpose ;  such  spots  being  especi^ly  abundant  aloog  ' 

>  course  of  the  Loire,  the  Gironde,  the  Garonne,  the  Lot,  the  | 

Tar,  and  almost  all  the  other  rivers. 

.*^  Question.  Tell  me,  then,  how  you  propose  to  ornament  your 
garden,  after  you  shall  have  bought  the  site  ?  j 

"  Answer.  Li  the  first  place,  I  will  mark  the  qnadrature  of  my 
garden  of  such  length  and  breadth  as  may  seem  requisite,  and  I  | 

frill  make  the  said  quadrature  in  some  plain  that  is  bounded  by 
mountains,  highlands,  or  rocks,  on  the  sides  of  the  north  wind  and  i 

ibe  west  wind,  in  order  that  the  said  mo^mtains,  highlands,  and  | 

rocks,  may  serve  me  in  the  things  of  which  1  presently  shall  tell  < 

you.    I  will  take  care  also  to  fix  the  situation  of  my  garden  below  | 

lome  spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  said  rocks,  and  coming  j 

firom  a  high  place ;  and  that  done,  I  will  make  my  said  quadra- 
tore  :  but  i«rherever  it  may  be,  I  will  build  my  garden  in  a  spot 
where  it  may  have  a  meadow  below  it,  so  that  one  may  pass  some- 
&ieff  from  &e  said  garden  into  the  meadow;  and  this  for  reaions 
wbich  shall  be  hereafter  adduced.  And  having  thus  made  good 
"Ae  situation  of  the  garden,  I  will  proceed  then  to  divide  it  into  _ 

%Qr  equid  parts.    There  shall  be  a  great  walk  formed  like  a  citiss  ^ 

in' the 'Said  g^den,  and  at  the  four  ends  of'  the  said  cross  there 
'Adl^int  9J^fwh'VaAwkfiMskt^^m^ui  Ae  cetQtee.^1ifae  garden  and 
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Ae  cross  ihere  dull  be  an  smpfaitlieatie,  sach  as  I  will  presently 
describe.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  said  garden  there  shall  be  m 
each  a  calniety  wlndi  are  in  nomber  eight  calnnets  and  an  ampbi- 
theatre  thai  will  be  erected  in  the  garden ;  bnt  yon  mnst  under- 
stand that  aO  the  dgfat  calnnets  will  be  difierentl j  garnished,  and 
of  soch  contnYanoe  as  hath  nerer  yet  been  seen  or  talked  ofl^^ 

The  stream  of  water  is  to  be  condncted  in  soch  manner  about 
the  garden  that  it  shall  pass  through  each  of  the  eight  cabinets» 
and  being  ret»ned  in  each  in  Tarions  proportions,  escape  &om  it 
again  through  more  than  a  hundred  little  jets.  Having  expkdned 
this  matter,  Palissy  proceeds  to  describe  the  plan  of  each  of  the 
proposed  cabinets  in  detaiL  He  begins  with  the  cabinets  at  the 
four  comers.  That  at  the  comer  to  the  north  adjoins  the  nxJE, 
and  is  to  be  built  of  bricks,  crusted  externally  with  unhewn  rock,  and 
so  contrived  that  persons  descending  from  above  may  walk  upon 
its  roof  without  knowing  that  they  stand  upon  a  bmlding.  .On 
the  roof  are  to  be  planted  fruits,  and  such  herbs  as  yield  seeds 
grateful  to  song-lnrds,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enticed  to  make 
that  cabinet  a  place  of  their  resort. 

The  water  carried  between  the  rock-work  and  the  wall,  is  to 
issue  again  from  the  clefts  between  the  rock-work  as  a  natural 
spring.  The  cabinet  inside  is  to  be  smooth,  with  windows  looking 
southward,  and  seats  built  into  the  wall.  Between  each  two  seats 
there  is  to  be  a  colunm  on  a  pedestal,  and  having  capitals  above, 
with  an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  running  round  the  cabinet 
Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  interior  when  it  is  built  there  are  to 
be  laid  in  artificial  device  coloured  enamels,  and  then  a  fire  being 
made  within  the  cabinet,  the  enamels  are  to  be  burnt ;  so  that  the 
whole  interior  of  this  cabinet  will  appear  to  be  of  one  piece  polished 
as  a  mirror,  and  beautifully  coloured ;  around  the  frieze  there  is  to 
run,  in  antique  letters,  the  inscription — <<  God  hath  pleasure  only 
in  that  man  with  whom  Wisdom  dwelleth.'* 

The  second  cabinet,  in  the  next  corner  on  the  northern  side, 
facing  the  south,  is  to  be  built  also  externally  to  resemble  the  rock 
against  which  it  is  placed,  and  fruits  and  herbs  are  to  be  planted 

^  Bec^pie  VeriuSfh^  H,  iL  The  description  of  the  garden  e2ctends  fxxm  H,  t* 
toL,ii 
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over  it,  and  water-springs  to  issue  from  it.  It  li  to  be  built  of 
bricks,  but  in  the  interior  between  the  seats  there  are  to  be,  not 
eolumns,  but  grotesque  figures  fashioned  out  of  brick,  supporting 
architrave,  and  frieze,  and  cornice.  And  the  grotesque  figures  are 
to  be  quaintly  painted  in  enamel,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
cabinet  is  to  be  enamelled,  and  around  the  frieze  there  is  to  run^ 
in  antique  letters,  this  inscription — '^  The  fear  of  tbe  Lo;d  la  the 
beginning  of  wisdom." 

The  third  cabinet,  one  of  the  southern  corners  adjacent  to  the 
meadow,  is  to  resemble  externally  the  other  two,  but  its  interior  is 
to  be  formed  of  bricks  disposed  irregularly,  ae  though  it  were 
a  cavern  rudely  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and  there  are  to  be  cavities 
which  serve  as  seats,  and  a  rude  disposition  of  the  surface  is  to 
.  suggest  a  frieze,  carelessly  hewn ;  the  whole  is  to  be  covered  with 
a  white  enamel,  and  afterwards  lightly  and  delicately  painted,  and 
around  the  frieze  there  is  to  run,  in  antique  letters,  this  inicHptiou 
—"Wisdom  will  not  make  her  dwelling  in  the  sinful  body,  nor  in 
the  soul  that  is  disposed  to  evil." 

The  fourth  cabinet,  in  the  south-western  angle^  adjoining  the 
mountain  on  the  west,  covered  with  earth  and  plan  ts,  and  resembUng 
natural  rock  frx)m  which  water  flows,  is  in  its  interior  tQ  be  still  ruder 
than  the  last.  The  cavern  is  to  present  in  its  sliape  no  idea  of 
human  labour.  It  is  to  be  tortuous,  and  to  have  such  projeetions 
from  its  roof  as  that  it  shall  appear  in  some  parts  ready  to  fall. 
Its  windows,  like  the  windows  of  the  other  three  cabinets,  are  to 
be  irregular  in  shape.  Its  interior  is  to  be  enamelled  with  veins 
of  chalcedony  and  jasper,  and  strange  ideas  and  figures  growing 
and  vanishing  from  floor  to  roof.  And  though  there  will  be  no 
fineze,  yet  over  some  part  of  the  cavern  there  is  to  run  thii  inscrip- 
tion— "  "Without  wisdom,  it  is  not  possible  to  please  God." 

Palissy  next  details  his  plan  for  the  four  cabinets  which  are  to 
be  at  each  end  of  the  walks  traversing  the  middle  of  the  garden  in 
its  length  and  breadth.  They  are  all  to  be  formed  of  foliage,  but 
under  the  branches  which  shade  each  there  is  to  be  a  rock,  "The 
first  rock,  then,"  says  Palissy,^  "  which  will  be  in  the  cabinet  on 
the  north,  shall  be  made  of  earth  modelled,  baked,  and  enamdled 

»  Jiece^te  Veritabk,  I,  i. 
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alker  the  manner  o£  a  tortaoos  and  ringed  rock,  of  many  strange^  | 
colouia^  such  as  I  am  now  making  for  the  grotto  of  mj  lord  thr 
constable^  not  exactly  according  to  the  same  design^  because  tlas 
work  is  not  of  the  same  intention. 

<^Note  then,  that  at  the  base  and  foot  of  the  rock  there  vnXL  be  a 
natural  trench  or  receptacle  for  wat^r,  which  will  be  equal  is*  i 
leng^  to  the  said  rock.  For  this  cause  I  will  make  projections- 
on  my  rock,  along  the  said  trench,  upon  which  projection  I  wifi 
j4ace  several  irogs,  tortoises,  crabs,  lobster,  and  a  g^reat  number 
of  all  kinds  of  shells,  the  better  to  inutate  the  rock.  Also,  th»« 
will  be  several  branches  of  coral,  w^reof  the  roots  will  be  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock^  in  order  that  the  sakl  corals  may  have  the 
appearance  of  having  grown  within  the  saki  trench. 

^^  Itemj  a  littie  higher  on  the  said  rock,  there  will  be  several 
defts  and  concavities,  on  which  there«  will  be  some  serpents,  aspics, 
and  vipers,  which  will  be  cooehed  and  twisted  on  the  said  pro- 
jections, and  within  tho  claifts :  and  all  the  rest  of  the  height  of 
the  rock  will  be  sloping,  tortuous,  and  lumpy,  having  modelled 
over  it  a  number  of  kinds  of  herbs  and  mosses  that  commonly 
grow  about  rocks  and  moist  places.  And  above  the  said  mosses 
and  herbs  there  will  be  a  great  number  of  serpenis,  aspics,  vipers, 
and  lizards,  T^ch  will  appear  to  run  over  the  ssdd  rock,  some 
upwards,  some  to  one  side^  some  downwards,  disposed  in  many 
pleasant  gestures  and  agreeable.  contortk>ns;  and  all  the  said 
animids  shall  be  modelled  and  enamelled  so  like  to  nature,  that 
the  natural  lizanda  and  serpents  shall  come  often  to  them  with 
wonder,  as  you  see  that  there  is  a  dog  in  my  workshop,  that  many 
other  dogs  have  growled  at  seeing,  thinking  that  it  was  natural 
And  from  the  said  rock  will  distil  a  great  number  of  jets  of- water, 
which  shall  fall  into  the  trench  which  will  be  in  the  said  cabinet^ 
in  which  trench  th«re  will  be  a  great  number  of  natural  fishes, 
and  of  frogs,  and  tortoises.  And  because  upon  the  bank  adjoining 
the  sud  trench  thffl?e  wil  be  fishes  and  frogs,  modelled  according 
to  my  art  of  eartih,.  they  tv4o  shidl  go  to  see  the  said  cabinet  will 
think  that  the  said  fiudies,  tortoises,  and  frogs  are  natural,  and  that 
they  have  come  out  of  tl»  said  trench,  inasmudh  as  in  the  said 
trench  there  will  be  some  that  axe  lkving»  Also,  in  the  said  rock 
will  be  formed  some  kind  of  recess,  to  hold  the  glasses  and  cups  of 
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ftoaewho  maj^ feast. widun  the  cabinet:  and  in  the  iame  way 
diare  will  be  fonned  in  the  said  rock  certain  bba  and  Httla  re- 
eeptacles  for  the  cooling  of  the  wine  dozing  a  repaat^  which  re- 
ttptaoles  will  always  contain  cold  water;  hecanse  whati  they  shall 
lie  fall  accouding  to  the  prescribed  measure  of  their  si^e,  the  super- 
fluity of  the  water  will  flow  over  into  the  trench,  and  so  the  water 
inll  always  be  fre^L  within  the  said  receptacle.  Also,  in  the  said 
cabinet  there  will  be  a  table,  like  in  material  to  the  rock,  which 
ako  will  be  supported  on  a  rock;  and  the  said  table  will  b^  of  an 
I  oval  fashion^  being  enamelled,  enriched,  and  coloured  with  divers 
icolonn  of  enamel,  which  will  shuoie  like  a  mirror.  And  they  who 
shali  be  seated  to  banquet  at  the  said  table  will  be  able  to  put 
fresh  water  to  their  wine  without  quitting  the  said  cabmet ;  for 
they  will  take  it  from  the  jets  of  the  fountains  of  the  &aid  rock." 

Palissy  then,  proceeds^  to  the  great  dismay  of  his  interlocutor, 

to  relate  the  way  ia  which  he  proposes  to  arrange  the  trees  that 

tte  to  form  the  chamber  of  this  cabinet     It  is  to  he  an  archi- 

lectuial  plaa  altogether.     Young  elms,  planted  at  even  dbtances, 

aietobe  trained  upward,  and  lopped  until  their  trunks  hare  grown 

to  a  sufficient  height  to  form  the  columns.of  a  little  temple.  They 

are  then  to  receive,  above  and  below,  circular  wounds^  which  will 

<ian8e  the:  depont  (^  fresh  wood  and  natural  protuberances  that 

^haU  correapoiid  to  the  pedestals  and  ci^itals  of  ordinary  columns. 

Te  ihe  objectum  that  the  trunks  of  trees  form  clumsy  columns^ 

^^omy  replies  that  columns  imitate  the  trunks  of  trees^  and  that 

tt  a  thbg  itself  most  always  be  superior  to  the  imitation  of  it,  so 

^^'^o^  of  growing  wood  must  be  better  architectural  ornaments 

tban  pillars  made  of  stone  and  mortar.    The  branches  which  shoot 

^  the  capitals  of  these  living  pillars  are  to  be  trained  in  the 

^  histaiBoe,  and  elaborately  worked  into  the  pattern  of  an  arohi- 

tttve,  fineae,  comice^  and  all  the  accessories  of  a  complete  archi- 

^^Betnral  demgn.     The  first  young  dm-braoches  having  been  thus 

°ttd  to  grow  into  the  exact  pattern  of  a.little  temple,  all  the  re- 

^'^^Qg  shoots  will  be  compelled  to  ran  together  uitQ  a  dense 

9^^  roo^  thorovq^y  impervious  to  rain.     To  ridicnle,  Palissy 

^vnreBsdfitiriyy  in  hia  own  tBiie>  that  gardens  abounded  in  dragxins, 

*^^  and  other. absurdities,  even  soldiers  on  horseback,  cut  ont  of 

^^^^^^o^  and  other  plants:  if  maiiadmised  such  things^  how  much 
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more  thoroughly  should  they  admire  his  living  house,  which,  when 
estahlished,  would  not  need  attention  from  the  gardeners  more 
frequently  than  ahout  twice  a  year.  Oyer  the  columns  Palissj 
designs  that  there  shall  be  formed  first  an  architrave,  and  ihen  a 
cornice.  The  frieze  is  to  be  left  as  a  broad  vacant  space.  Then, 
as  the  tree  g^ows,  some  of  the  shoots  which  spring  out  of  the 
architrave  and  cornice  shall  be  chosen  for  training  in  the  form  of 
well-proportioned  antique  letters.  '^  And,"  says  Palissy,  '^  ii 
order  that  ingratitude  may  be  contended  against  even  by  in 
sensible  and  vegetative  things,  there  shall  be  in  writing  in  the 
said  frieze  a  text  taken  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  where  it  is 
written :  *  When  the  fools  perish,  then  they  shall  call  upon  Wisdom, 
and  she  will  mock  when  their  fear  cometh,  because  they  would 
none  of  her  counsel  when  she  uttered  her  voice  in  the  streets, 
when  she  cried  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse  and  in  the  openings 
of  the  gates,  and  uttered  her  words  in  the  city.'  That  is  what 
shall  be  written  in  the  said  frieze,  in  order  that  men  who  reject 
wbdom,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  may  be  condemned  even  by  the 
testimony  of  souls  vegetative  and  insensible."^  The  three  fa9ades, 
then,  will  also  supply  three  spaces  upon  which  similar  writings 
shall  be  placed. 

There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  cocks  and  men-at- 
arms  carved  out  of  shrubs,  and  Palissy's  design  for  a  g^en  temple. 
I  have  not  space  for  quoting  the  minute  details- of  the  plan,  bat 
enough  has  been  described  to  show  that  here  in  gaideniog,  as  in 
all  other  things  to  which  he  turned  his  mind,  Palissy  had  his  own 
large  thoughts,  and  that  they  corresponded  to  the  boldness  and 
the  power  of  his  genius. 

The  second  green  cabinet,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  garden, 
is  to  be  a  little  temple  like  the  first,  but  the  fountain  within  is  to 
be  walled  with  diaphanous  white  flints,  forming  prominences,  and 
recesses  which  will  serve  as  seats.  The  water  of  this  fountain 
shall  turn  little  wheels,  and  the  revolving  of  the  wheels  shall  cause 
the  blowing  of  certain  little  bellows  into  flageolets  placed  in  a 
brook  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  so  that  the  flageolets  being  caused 
to  sound  among  the  water,  will  emit  gurgling  notes  that  inll 
imitate  pretty  closely  the  song  of  divers  birds,  and  especially  that 
>  Mec^pte  Veritable,  I,  liL 
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of  tlie  nightingale.  Upon  the  frieze  of  the  cabinet  o?er  this 
fountain  the  device  inscribed  is  to  be  ^'  The  children  of  wisdom 
are  the  church  of  the  just,"  and  in  the  pediment^  on  the  tbcee 
face9  outBidej  there  are  to  be  written  these  several  inscriptions ; 
*'PerTerse  thoughts  part  themselves  fipom  God" — "Fools  despise' 
wisdom  and  instruction  **  —  '^  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  ^ 
wisdom* 

The  third  of  the  green  cabinets,  which  will  be  under  the  western 
rock^  is  to  he  constructed  like  the  others,  in  the  form  of  a  living 
temple,  but  the  natural  rock  itself  is  to  be  used  for  the  rock  of 
the  cabinet.  Water-pipes,  led  through  it,  shall  pour  out  what 
Vhill  appear  to  be  natural  fountains.  Natural  unpolished  corak 
are  to  be  attached  here  and  there  to  its  surface^  and  rare  stones, 
such  as  chalcedonjj  jasper,  porphyry,  crystals j  unpolished,  are  to 
he  so  neatly  £tted  here  and  there  into  its  surface,  that  they  shall  ' 
appear  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  spot  by  nature.  In  this 
(^hinet  there  is  to  he  a  table  formed  of  a  rare  stone^  upon  a  pedestal 
of  rock  enchased  with  chalcedony  and  jasper.  On  the  frieze  of 
the  cabinet  the  trees  are  to  form  this  inscription :  **  The  fruit  of 
the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life."  And  in  the  pediments  of  the 
three  external  faces  shall  be  written  three  several  inscriptions: 
*'The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise'*— ^*  The  Lord  giveth 
^^iadom" — ^and  **  Wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it»" 

The  last  cabinet,  which  will  be  to  the  south,  is  to  contain  a 
rock,  hollowed  and  studded  with  rare  stones  from  the  sea- shore, 
both  such  as  naturally  would  be  found  there,  and  others  that  have 
Veen  among  the  ballast  brought  from  foreign  cliraes  and  discharged 
out  of  the  holds  of  ships.  With  these  stones  are  to  be  mixed 
figuLines  of  lizards  and  serpents,  with  artificial  turquoises;  and 
within  the  cavern  there  shall  be  a  spring,  and  on  a  rude  frieze 
Eliall  be  inscribed  m  a  mosaic  formed  with  variously- coloured 
stones :  "Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters, 
and  ye  that  have  no  money."  On  the  frieze  of  the  living  temple 
outside  shall  be  written :  "  The  fountain  of  wisdom  is  the  word  of 
^od/'  And  outside,  on  the  three  faces,  the  three  inscriptioiis  are 
to  be:  "The  love  of  the  Lord  is  wisdom"— =' The  fear  of  the 
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Loid  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom" — ^^  The  crown  of  wisdom  is  tb  j 
fearoftheLord/'i 

Having  thus  detailed  the  plan  of  his  eight  cabinets  or  gaideo-  J 
houses,  Palissy  proceeds  to  describe  the  proposed  arrangement  dl 
xhe  rock  or  mountain-sides,  which  being  situated  to  the  north  wi  { 
west  of  the  garden,  have  southern  and  eastern  aspects,  expose!  I 
greatly  to  the  sun.     The  rocks  are  to  be  hollowed  through  tiiev  ] 
whole  length  into  a  senes  of  chambers,  serving  sundry  purposes: 
some  to  contain  tender  plants  during  the  winter,  with  provisini  ] 
fi>r  the  care  of  them ;  others  to  contain  tools ;  others,  seeds ;  othei% 
a  store  of  fruits  or  vegetables ;  others,  for  temporary  dweUings 
to  the  gardeners,  &c.     Over  these  chambers  there  is  to  be  heiro 
a  terrace,  reached  by  steps  at  either  end,  cut  also  from  the  rock 

The  terrace  is  to  be  bordered  by  a  balustrade,  on  which  are  to 
be  damask  roses,  violets,  and  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  in  en- 
amelled pots ;  and  on  the  other  side,  thickly  overhung  with  haw- 
thorns, and  other  shrubs  and  trees  agreeable  alike  to  men  aod 
birds,  are  to  be  the  doors  and  windows,  pleasantly  deigned,  of  an 
upper  series  of  chambers  in  ihe  rock.  Of  these  upper  chambers 
some  are  to  be  used  for  pleasure,  others  are  to  contain  prunes, 
cherries,  and  such  fruits  as  it  is  customary  to  dry  in  the  bvlq,  so 
that  from  them  they  may  be  brought  out  to  dry  on  the  unshaded 
portion  of  the  terrace.  The  hawthorns  and  other  trees  which 
overhang  these  chambers  are  disposed  to  entice  birds  by  iheir 
fruits,  that  they  may  make  their  dwelling  in  that  pleasant,  sunny 
place ;  in  winter,  seeds  are  to  be  thrown  upon  the  terrace  for  their 
use,  in  order  that  this  may  be  known  among  the  birds  at  all  times 
as  a  good  place  of  resort.  The  stranger  who  may  walk  upon  this 
terrace,  beside  sweet  scents,  and  sweet  sounds  of  birds,  and  grateM 
shade,  and  the  delightful  prospect  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
garden,  is  also  to  be  pleasantly  surprised,  by  now  and  then  being 
induced  politely  to  bbw  tosome  gentleman  or  lady,  who  leans  over 
the  balustrade  and  looks  down  pensively  upon  the  flowers,  the  said 
gentleman  or  lady  proving  afterwards  to  be  nothing  more  than 

^  ^  Except  tliat  from  Isaiali,  these  texts  are  all  taken  from  Proverbs  or  Eccle- 
coMtes,  but  it  Is  not  always  possible  to  identify  them  in  the  English  vernen. 
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^tter'g  clay—- a  rustic  figuline.     A  few  such  figures  Pallssy  pro- 
posed  to  place  upon  his  terrace. 

He  proceeds  next  to  describe  the  plan  which  he  proposes  for  his 

.eentral  amphitheatre.     The  stream  brought  down  from  the  moun- 

tuns,  having  meandered  through  some  part  of  the  gardan^  ia  to, 

]he  divided  in  the  centre  into  two  currents,  which  are  to  diverge' 

ind  flow  round  an  island  exactly  circular  in  form,  then  reutiitiag^ 

to  continue  rippling  in  one  current  through  the  garden  i     About 

tile  margin  of  this  island  there  are  to  be  planted  popkr- trees  at  equal 

'finances,  the  stems  of  which  having  been  allowed  to  grow  into 

erect  columns  of  sufficient  height  to  serve  as  pillars  to  the  amphi- 

tiieatre,  are  then  to  be  inclined  towards  each  other  until  they  aU 

meet  at  their  points,  and  form  a  pyramid.     At  the  summit  of  the 

pyramid  there  is  to  be  fixed  a  vane,  so  made  as  to  receive  into  its 

mouth  whatever  wind  may  blow  from  any  quarter,  and  the  wind  so 

OMight  is  to  flow  through  a  series  of  musical  pipes,  varying  in 

magxdtude,  in  such  manner  that  there  shall  be  at  the  iummit  of 

the  central  amphitheatre  a  kind  of  organ,  with  which  tlie  wind  will 

always  make  .^Han  music. 

Within  the  amphitheatre-~-<which  is  approached  by  little  bridges 
--^ihere  is  to  be  a  round  table,  and  there  are  to  be  easy  seats,  and 
phces  to  contain  vessels  and  vases  for  the  service  of  the  place.  It 
is  to  be  entered  by  four  doors,  corresponding  to  the  four  broad 
^alks  which  converge  upon  it.  Outside,  and  at  a  distance  of 
•boat  five  feet  from  the  p3nramid,  there  is  to  be  a  seGOnd  circle^ 
fonned  of  young  shrubs,  which  are  to  be  connected  together  with 
ui^ss  wire  ;  also  from  the  summit  of  these  shrubs  to  the  summit  of 
^  columns,  and  between  the  columns,  brass  wires  are  to  extendi 
enclosing  everywhere  spaces  over  head,  which  are  to  contain  a 
^e  variety  of  burds,  both  song-birds  and  birds  of  gay  plumage. 

"  And  by  such  means,"  says  Palissy,  "  they  who  shall  banquet 
^der  the  said  pyramid  will  have  the  pleasure  of  the  song  of  birds, 
of  the  croak  of  frogs  which  will  be  in  the  brook,  of  the  murmuring 
^tiie  water  which  will  be  flowing  at  the  feet  of  the  columns  that 
^  sustain  the  said  pyramid,  the  freshness  of  the  brook  and  of 
^  trees  that  will  surround  it,  the  freshness  of  the  soft  wind 
^t  will  be  engendered  by  the  movement  of  the  kavea  of  the 

t2 
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said  poplars.     There  will  also  be  the  pleasure  of  the  music 
will  be  at  the  summit  and  points  of  the  said  pyramid,  which  mi 
will  plaj  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  as  I  haye  already  told  jou.^ 

Around  the  frieze  of  this  amphitheatre  is  to  be  another  i 
,tion  firom  the  book  of  Proyerbs — '^  They  that  have  hated 
shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way." 

This  amphitheatre  completes  the  series  of  cabinets  with  whii 
Palissy  proposed  to  ornament  his  garden.  He  proceeds  next 
the  consideration  of  some  minor  details.  All  trees  and  plants, 
example,  which  it  is  proper  to  defend  from  frost,  are  to  be  plsoeJl 
under  the  shelter  of  the  mountains,  which  protect  them  from  the 
north  and  the  west  winds ;  those  being  the  two  winds  most  hurtful 
to  vegetation  in  Saintonge.  In  naming  those  two  vrinds,  Palissy 
expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  wind  may  be  hurtfiit 
in  one  re^on,  and  wholesome  in  another. 

There  are  to  be  in  the  garden  many  little  islands,  planted  with 
such  flowers  as  delight  in  water.  For  the  watering  of  the  entire 
garden,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  at  will,  Palissy  suggests  the  use  of 
a  series  of  portable  troughs,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  pierced 
with  minute  holes.  The  troughs,  connected  readily  together,  and 
raised  upon  props,  are  to  carry  the  water  from  the  fountains  in  a 
running  stream,  which  may  be  checked  and  controlled  in  any  por- 
tion of  its  course  at  the  discretion  of  the 'gardener. 

Those  ingenious  hydraulic  engines,  dear  to  the  polite  world 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  which  suddenly  discharged  from  some 
part  of  a  garden-walk  a  jet  of  water  on  the  unsuspecting  stranger, 
Palissy  declares  that  he  will  not  admit  into  his  paradise.  He  will 
have  no  spring- water  guns.  Instead  of  these  dull  jokes,  he  would 
place  in  his  garden  a  few  statues  holding  a  vase  of  water  in  one 
hand,  and  an  inscription  in  the  other,  so  placed  that  when  any 
one  steps  forward  to  examine  the  inscription,  he  may  have  the 
vase  of  water  emptied  on  his  head. 

^*  Item"  says  Palissy,  who  is  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
offered  even  in  this  odd  walk  of  art  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity — 
"item.  1  would  make  also  other  statues,  which  should  bare  a 
certain  target  or  ring  suspended  from  one  hand,  in  order  that 
when  the  pages  ran  with  lance  in  rest  against  the  said  target,  so 
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in  as  they  should  hit  the  ring,  the  statue  would  strike  them  a  cti,^ 
at  blow  on  the  head  with  a  large  sponge  saturated  with  wate^o^    ^^£ 
I  sort  that  the  said  sponge  would  discharge  a  large  quantteii^^^l 
ater,  because  of  the  compression  and  the  g^at  d  ess  o  f  the  bio  ^a,   ^xa.<3 
ounding  the  garden  on  the  south  there  are  to  be  mea^  to   ^|^^ 
i  hawthorn  hedges,  through  which  the  artificial  brook  is  Jaily  Xife 
Wy  planted  with  trees  upon  the  margin ;  under  the  hedg^  *^titi   iri 
I  meadow  there  is  to  be  made  a  pleasant  patli.     Bound  ii^arixiij^^^ 
i  on  the  east  are  to  be  fields  planted  with  different  frui^ws  tliQ^j^_^ 
I  with  filberts,  one  with  chestnuts,  one  formed  into  a  that  is     |^ 
and,  in  short,  there  are  to  be  spaces  devoted  to  eafcj^  of  tJie 
ofitable  ^it.     Among  the  hills  on  the  north  will  be  |||^ulld- 
np,  flax,  and  plants,  suitable  for  making  ligatures  require^^^^^ 
up  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  garden^     Bounding  th^^^ 
den  on  the  west  will  be  the  woods  and  rocks  already  meDtioned. 
I  cost  of  a  garden  which  should  realise  this  bold  and  ekbo- 
i  idea  would  certainly  be  great.     The  usud  expenditure,  how* 
T,  according  to  the  taste  of  that  time  in  the  formation  of  a 
den,  with  its  elaborate  architectural  works,  was  so  excessive, 
at  Falissy  declares  himself  able  to  construct  his  paradise  at  a 
less  than  that  which  had  been  incurred  for  a  thousand  other 
dens  built  by  great  men  in  his  country. 

Hereupon  the  disputant  suggests  to  Palissyj  that  money  might 
better  spent  in  buying  offices  and  seekiog  promotion  in  the 
J,  than  in  the  creation  for  oneself  of  a  place  of  recreation 
Qong  fruits,  and  birds,  and  flowers.  Upon  this  hrntj  Bernard 
expostulates  briefly  against  the  avaricious  ways  of  men,  who  have 
"greater  reverence  for  their  own  bellies  than  for  the  divine 
majesty  of  God.'*^  He  says :  "  I  found  nothing  better  than  to  fly 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  acquaintance  of  such  people,  and  to 
withdraw  myself  to  labour  on  the  earth,  whicli  is  a  just  thing 
before  God,  and  a  great  recreation  to  those  who  will  contemplate 
admiringly  the  wondrous  works  of  Nature."^ 

His  garden  had  been  first  suggested  upon  heanug  the  104tli 
Psalm  sung  in  the  fields  by  pious  maidens,  in  the  days  when  the 


»orld. 
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Itefbrmed  reli^on  flonriihed  in  Saintonge.^  Throughcmt  ik 
^>tory  of  France)  whenever  the  heart  of  the  nation  hM  betf 

.  *red,— in  all  g^reat  changes,  whether  religious  or  political,— H 
^'^^^^'et  for  the  feelings  has  heen  found  in  song.     'Ererj  new  motf 

,  s  among  the  people  of  that  oountry  finds  its  musical  expM 
j^    and  religious  part-songs,  formed  by  unitiDg  popular  eirs 


^^^^  >ords  of  the  Psalms  as  translated  by  Marot  and  BeMS  4 

Ssalms  as  translated  into  verse  by  local  preacherSi  formedl  . 
"hss>r  pj^  q£  ^^  language  used  by  those  of  the  Reformed  do! 
the  con  rj^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  Yraace  only.  Luther  held  d4 
examp  <l  ^^  ^  g^  instructor  of  the  people  who  was  unable  to  siiig|: 
t^***^  Latin  chants  with  chorals  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  ao^ 
^Vro  to  the  German  hymn*music  an  impulse  that  carried  it  toj 
^^,--%rance.  Nor  was  the  love  of  psalm-singing  confined  to  the  Re-j 
formers.  Francis  I.  himself  sang  psalms  of  Marot,  and  quoted} 
them  upon  his  death-bed;  and  Henry  II.,  it  is  said,  hummed* 
Marot's  version  of  the  42nd  Psalm— "Ainsi  qu'on  oit  le  cerf 
bruire"— when  he  went  hunting. 

The  singing  in  the  fields  was  partly  forced  upon  the  peo{de  by 
their  exclusion  from  participation  in  the  music  of  the  Church,  for 
that  had  come  to  be  performed  wholly  by  paid  chanters.  Earnest 
feeling  was  still  further  checked  by  the  obscene  associations  often 
connected  with  the  music  of  a  mass,  wherein  the  Sanctos  or  the 
Benedidte  was  decent,  if  it  ran  to  the  tune  of  nothing  more 
objectionable  than  ''  Baise  moi,  ma  mie."  Lascivious  music  was 
in  favour  with  the  orthodox,  and  the  lasciviousness  they  favoured 
most  was,  as  to  musical  expression,  that  of  bulls.  Francis  L  hsd 
led  the  fashion  by  his  predilection  for  bull  voices — tauriruB  voeei^ 
which  were  soon  sought  for  in  all  churches,  and  proved  to  them  so 

'  The  habit  of  singing  psalms  in  the  fields  is  even  now  easily  acquired  by  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  France.  A  very  recent  traveller  rdbites  how  be  spent  a 
month  or  two  at  Talence,  a  commune  in  the  district  of  Bordeaux,  where  M.  te 
Cur^  "  introduced  a  great  deal  of  singing  of  Cantiques  in  French  into  tbe 
service,  and  he  thus  not  only  drew  people  to  his  church  by  giving  them  tto 
pleasure  of  hearing  their  own  sweet  voices  uplifted  in  verse  which  tibey  noAss- 
stood,  but  he  made  the  very  Cantiques  themselves  popular  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, to  the  exclusion  of  the  profene  ballads  which  they  supplanted.  I  oW&  ^ 
have  been  greatly  surprised  to  hear  noisy  parties  of  men  at  the  country  wine- 
shops all  joining  in  chorus,  and  singing  our  Cxa^a  Caatiqttes  over  their  cnpfr" 
—The  Wabash :  by  J.  R.  Beste,  Esq.    London :  18«. 
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k  that  a  canon  of  Auxerre  endeavoured  to  economise  by  ihe 

pon  of  a  masical  instniment  that  should  supply  the  place  of 

roarers,  the  serpent.^   The  psalms  of  the  people,  silenced 

churches,  were  to  be  heard,  then,  only  out  of  doors,  and 

the  Reformed  religion  took  strong  root  they  were  to  be 

essantly.     It  was  no  more  than  an  incident  of  daily  life 

that  led  Palissy  to  the  first  idea  of  his  garden ;  and  in 

i  version  of  the  104th  Psalm  no  part  is  more  charming 

It  which,  sung  by  the  voices  of  girls  in  the  meadows  them- 

lied  Palissy  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  beauty  that  is  in 

8,  and  brooks,  and  fields.    Contemplating  the  sense  of  the 

m,^  he  was  seized  with  so  great  an  affection  for  the  build- 

^  ¥i  I  preceding  information  I  am  mnch  indebted  to  a  section  of  M.  Alfired 
Dnmesi  luttle  sketch  of  Bernard  Palissy^  h  Potier  de  Terre  (Pads,  1851), 
liwided  A  Avement  Musical  (pp.  107-119). 

^  The  s^dt  in  which  Palissy  adopts  the  Psahn  as  ~the  basis  of  his  idea  of 
the  garden,  will  be  better  understood  by  comparing  his  picture,  given  in  the 
text,  with  those  parts  of  the  ori^al  by  which  it  was  most  clearly  suggested. 
I  tlierafoie  append  some  fragments  of  the  104th  Psalm  as  it  stands  in  the 
Pteamnes  mis  en  rime  Frangoise,  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theodore  de  Beze,  firom 
a  copy  printed  in  1566 : 

"  Tu  fis  descendre  aux  vaUees  les  eaux : 
Sortir  y  fis  fontaines  et  misseaux, 
Qui  vont  coulans,  et  paasent  et  murmurent, 
Entre  les  monts  qui  les  plaines  emmurent : 
£t  c*est  a  fin  que  les  bestes  des  champs 
Puissent  leur  soif  estre  Ilk  estanchans, 
Beuuans  \i  gT4  toutes  de  ces  bruuages, 
Toutes,  je  di,  Jusq'aux  asnes  sauuages. 
Dessus  et  pres  de  ces  nusseauz  courans, 
Les  oiselets  du  ciel  sont  demeurans, 
Qtd  du  milieu  des  fueilles  et  des  branches, 
Font  resonner  leurs  Toix  nettes  &  franches. 
De  tes  hauts  Heux  par  art  autre  qu'humain, 
Les  monts  pierreux  arrousez  de  ta  main: 
Si  que  la  terre  est  toute  soule  et  pleine 
Du  frnict  Tenant  de  ton  labeur  sans  ^ne. 
Car  ce  faisant,  tu  feds  par  monts  et  yaux 
Germer  le  foin  pour  lumens  et  chevaux : 
Llierbe  a  serdr  Thumaane  creature 
Lui  prodnisant  de  la  terre  pasture. 


Les  arbres  verds  prennent  aocroissement, 
O  Seigneur  Dien,  les  cedres  mesmement 
Du  mont  Liban,  que  ta  bont^  supreme 
Sans  artifice  a  plants  elle  mesme. 
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ing  of  his  garden,  that  *^  since  that  tune,"  he  tells  us,  ^^  I  have 
done  nothing  hut  toil  over  again  within  myself  the  building  of  the 
same ;  and  often,  in  sleeping,  I  have  seemed  to  be  about  it,  as  it 
happened  to  me  last  week,  that  when  I  was  asleep  upon  my  bed, 
my  garden  seemed  to  be  already  made,  and  in  the  same  form  that 
I  described  to  you,  and  I  already  began  to  eat  its  fruits  and 
recreate  myself  therein ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  walking,  in  the 
morning,  through  the  said  garden,  I  came  to  consider  the  ma^ 
Tellous  deeds  which  the  Sovereign  has  commanded  Nature  to 
perform."  The  pious  naturalist  then  proceeds,  under  the  figure  of 
a  dream,  to  walk  about  the  garden  of  his  fancy,  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation.  The  accu- 
rate adoption  of  means  to  divers  ends,  he  points  out,  in  particular 
instances,  with  an  acuteness  that  displays  how  thoroughly  he  had 
been  gifted  with  the  naturalist's  faculty  of  observation,  and  how 
philosophic  was  the  disposition  of  his  mind. 

From  this  topic  he  passes  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the 
havoc  done  among  the  woods  and  fields  by  the  avarice  of  benefice- 
holders,  or  the  ignorance  of  farmers.  The  censure  of  the  agricul- 
tural tools,  '^  clumsy  at  their  first  invention,  which  are  preserved 
ever  in  their  clumsiness,^ ^  leads  to  the  question.  Which  tools  would 
be  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  before-mentioned  garden  ? 
Palissy  having  named  them,  feigns  with  a  lively  wit  another 
dream,  in  which  his  tools  were  to  be  heard  quarrelling  for  pre- 

La  font  lenr  nids,  car  il  te  plaist  ainsi, 

Les  passereanx  et  les  passes  aussi ; 

De  Tautre  part,  sar  hauts  sabins  besongne, 

Et  7  bastit  sa  maison  la  cicogne. 

Par  ta  bont^  les  monts  droits  et  hautains 

Sont  le  refuge  aux  cheures  et  aux  dains : 

£t  aux  comiils  et  lieores  qui  vont  viste, 

Les  rochers  creux  sont  ordonnez  pour  giste. 

*  *  *  «  * 

Quant  est  k  moy,  tant  que  viuant  seray 
▲u  Seigneur  Dieu  chanter  ne  cesseray : 
A  mon  Tray  Dieu  plein  de  magnificence, 
Pseaume  feray  tant  que  i'auray  essence. 
Si  le  suppli*  qu^en  propos  et  en  son 
Lui  soit  plaisante  et  douce  ma  chanson : 
S'ainsi  advient,  retirez-vous  tristesse, 
Car  en  Dieu  senl  m'esiouiray  sans  cesse.** 
^  JSec^pte  Veritable^  M,  iiL 
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eedence,  and  being  at  last  rebuked  by  the  Astrolabe,  who  told 
ihem  that  they  were  all  subject  to  the  head  of  man,  they  spoke  so 
contemptuously  about  man,  ^'  who  has  not  a  straight  line  in  him/' 
that  Bernard,  still  in  dream,  desired  for  himself  to  subject  a  man's 
head  to  measurement.  He  then  enters  upon  a  series  of  humorous 
researches  into  human  heads  and  bodies,  by  means  of  his  tools  and 
retorts,  flasks  and  sand-baths,  which  "  separate  all  the  terrestrial 
parts  from  the  exhalatiYe  matter."  He  examines  priests,  fops, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  fine  ladies,  and  relates  the  result  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  sins  and  follies  prevalent 
m  his  own  time.  This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  great  troubles 
he  has  seen  occasioned  by  the  '^  follies  and  rogueries  of  men." 
He  tells  how  he  had  "  thought  within  himself  to  make  the  design 
of  some  town  or  city  of  refuge  in  which  to  retire  in  time  of  wars 
and  troubles,  and  evade  the  malice  of  many  horrible  and  insensate 
plunderers,  whom  I  have  before  now  seen  in  the  execution  of  their 
furious  rage  against  a  great  multitude  of  families,  without  having 
regard  to  just  or  unjust  cause,  and  even  without  any  commission 
or  conomandment."  "  I  pray  to  God,"  he  says,  "  to  give  us  His 
peace ;  but  if  you  had  seen  the  horrible  excesses  of  men  that  I 
have  seen  during  these  troubles,  you  have  not  a  hair  in  your  head 
that  would  not  have  trembled  at  the  fear  of  falling  to  the  mercy 
of  man's  malice.  And  he  who  has  not  seen  these  things,  could 
never  think  how  great  and  horrible  a  persecution  is."^ 

Being  then  asked  to  tell  how  persecution  arose  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, Palissy  proceeds  to  relate  the  History  of  the  Troubles  of 
Saintonge,  because  it  would  be  well  that  in  each  town  there  should 
be  persons  deputed  to  write  faithfully  the  deeds  there  done,  in 
order  that  by  the  abundance  of  such  local  records  there  might  be 
provided  fit  materials  for  the  study  of  the  general  historian.^ 

From  the  consideration  of  these  troubles  Bernard  naturally 
comes  to  the  description  of  that  impregnable  fortress  which  he 

»JfecQ>feF«rita6fe,N,iY. 

'  Under  the  titles  of  The  Naturalut  looking  out  on  EvU  Dayi^  and  A  History 
9f  t&(  TroMes  in  Scmtonge,  the  whole  of  the  text  of  Palissy  which  follows  the 
aoooont  of  the  delectable  garden  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  III.  Of 
^  garden  itself  the  design  has  heen  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  preceding 
«2Mnct. 
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proposes  as  a  city  of  refuge,  '^  wherein  one  might  he  secure  in 
time  of  war/'^  He  tells  us  how,  when  he  had  proposed  to  bim- 
self  the  difficult  problem,  '^  considering  the  furions  hatteiies  of 
which  men  now  make  use,  I  was  almost  out  of  hope,  and  went 
every  day  with  my  head  bowed,  fearing  lest  I  should  look  at  some- 
thing whidi  would  cause  me  to  forget  the  things  of  which  I  denied 
to  think." 

He  first  considered  the  existing  towns,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  some  one  of  them  might  not  assist  him  in  obtaining  an 
idea,  but  he  found  they  could  in  no  case  serve  him  for  a  copy, 
^'  seeing  that  when  the  walls  are  overcome,  the  town  is  forced  to  a 
surrender.  Truly,"  he  says,  **  that  is  but  a  poor  body  of  a  town 
where  the  members  cannot  consolidate  and  aid  each  other."  Then, 
finding  that  the  figures  of  Jacques  de  Cerseau,  and  the  plans  of 
Vitruvius  and  Sebastian— of  whose  works  there  existed  a  transla- 
tion—^d  not  aid  him,  Palissy  ^^  walked  like  a  man  absent  in 
mind,  the  head  bowed,  without  saluting  or  regarding  anybody, 
because  of  the  interest  which  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  said 
town." 

In  discussing  his  garden,  and  in  other  places,  Palissy  occasion- 
ally  shows  that  he  has  paid  attention  to  details  of  architecture, 
and  that  he  has  been  studying  Vitravius.  It  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  he  was  influenced  in  this  respect  by  Jean  BuUant,  the 
architect  of  Ecouen,  and  his  fellow*labourer  at  the  chateau  in  exe* 
outing  ornamental  works.  BuUant  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
Vitruvius,  and  must  have  been  on  &miliar  terms  of  intellectaai 
acquaintanceship  with  Bernard  Palissy.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  they  were  fellow-labourers  not  at  Ecouen  only. 

Palissy,  getting  no  aid  from  the  architects,  examined  also  artfully^ 
constructed  gardens,  and  endeavoured  to  gather  some  hint  from 
the  complex  patterns  of  the  flower-beds ;  £uling  in  this  alsoy  he 
began  to  wander  through  the  woods,  mountains,  and  valleys,  to 
examine  the  fortresses  constructed  by  the  animals  whom  God  had 
taught  how  to  provide  for  their  defence.    Thero  follows  then 

1  Under  ibe  title  JDi«Ai  Viih  de  Forttreue  tha  Mooimt  of  tlus  propowdci^ 
of  rrf^  is  placed  M  the  end  of  the  i2do9)«s  F«r«eaife(i;  iiL-^ 
only  topic  there  diacossed  under  a  distinct  heading. 
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another  narrative,  in  whicH  the  naturalist  displays  his  exf^ulsite 

appreciation  of  the  marvels  of  creation.     "  I  found  thingSj"  he 

says,  ^^  which  made  me  all  abashed,  because  of  the  marvellous 

Divine  Providence  which  had  bestowed  such  care  upon  these  crea-- 

\     tures."    Ettcouiaged  and  delighted  by  this  study  of  creation  from 

I     a  special  pmt  of  view,  Palissy  tells  us  how,  "joyous  enough, 

■     I  walked  hither  and  thither,  to  one  side  and  to  another,  to  see 

]     whether  I  could  further  obtain  some  lesson  from  the  buOding^s  of 

animals;  wHch  lasted  for  the  space  of  several  months,  duriug 

which  time  I  always  exercised  my  art  as  potter,  to  support  my 

family.'' 

Finding  at  length  that  it  was  ^^  on  the  shore  and  the  roeks  of 
the  ocean"  that  he  was  most  likely  to  find  suggestions  suited  to 
his  own  particular  design,  Palissy  confined  his  studies  to  the  sea. 
The  delightful  narrathre  of  these  researches  into  nature  will  be 
found  in  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Palissy  at  the  dose  of  this 
book,  together  with  the  account  given  by  Bernard  himself  of  the 
(nty  of  refuge  which  he  finally  proposed  to  build*  It  will  suffice 
here  to  describe  the  fortress  briefly. 

A  citizen  of  Rochelle,  named  THermite,  had  given  to  Palissy 
two  large  shells  that  had  been  brought  from  Guinea — a  purple - 
tsmei^  one  of  those  spinous,  pink-lipped  shells  which  we  occaiion- 
ally  see  on  English  mantelpieces,  and  a  conch,  one  of  the  massive 
shells  which  we  see  now  and  then  in  England  on  balconies,  or 
tmder  empty  grates.  Palissy  having  observed  "that  God  had 
bestowed  more  industry  upon  weak  things  than  upon  strong,'* 
selected  therefore  the  weaker  of  the  two  sheUs  ;  and  '<  I  could  find,'' 
he  says, "  nothing  better  for  the  building  of  my  fortified  town  than 
to  take  example  from  the  fortress  of  the  said  purple-mures,  and 
took  straightway  a  compass,  rule,  and  other  tools  necessary  for  the 
making  of  my  picture." 
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The  picture  was  not  given  to  the  world  by  Palissy,  except  in  a 
description  with  which  the  preceding  woodcut  has  been  made  to 
correspond.  The  spiral  form  is  copied  from  the  shell.  Palissy 
commences  by  drawing  an  open  square  (C),  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  corresponding  to  the  backs  of  houses  that  have  all  their  win- 
dows opening  upon  an  outer  street.  Within  this  wall,  and  sur- 
rounding the  square,  are  galleries  (e  e  e)  for  holding  artilleiy 
under  cover.  The  lesser  walls  before  the  galleries  are  pierced 
with  portholes,  and  the  cannons  pointing  over  the  whole  surfece  of 
the  square  are  ready  to  open  fire  on  any  enemy  who,  by  mine  or 
otherwise,  should  find  a  way  into  the  centre  of  the  town.  Near 
one  of  the  angles  is  the  entrance  to  the  square,  and  by  that  the 
governor's  house  (D) ;  "  in  order  that  none  might  enter  into  the 
said  square  without  the  permission  of  the  governor."  Having 
made  the  square,  Palissy  begins  from  the  portal  to  draw  his  spiral 
line ;  but  since  the  business  pf  cannon  is  to  play  in  straight  lines, 
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he  makes  the  first  turn  of  his  spiral  in  a  square  form.     None  of 
:    ihe  walls  are  simply  walls  of  defence,  since  Palissy  considers  that 
it  IS  a  very  wasteful  practice  to  huild  walls  which  serve  no  purpose 
in  a  time  of  peace.    His  defensive  walls  are  therefore  at  the  same. 
j    lime  walls  of  dwellings  (b  b  b),  which  open  to  the  inner  street 
.    with  all  their  doors  and  windows,  while  they  present  outwards 
•    against  the  enemy  a  strong,  hard  back,  pierced  only  for  shot  and 
j    missiles;   so  that  "even  children  above  six  years  old  could  aid 
I    in  defending  it  on  the  day  of  assault,  and  that,  too,  without  dis- 
placing any  one  of  them  from  his  own  home  and  dwelling/'     At 
each  angle  of  the  spiral  is  a  battery  (a  a  a),  under  which  the 
townspeople  pass  by  a  vaulted  way  that  can  be  secured  at  either 
side  with  heavy  gates.     The  guns  from  the  battery  at  each  end  of 
each  street,  all  the  streets  (B  B  B)  being  made  straight  for  that 
especial  purpose,  are  ready  to  play  on  any  enemy  enclosed  between 
them,  and  each  street,  with  its  gates  shut,  becomes  an  eDclosed 
fortress  in  itself.     Palissy,  having  drawn  in  the  same  form  the 
next  turn  of  the  spiral  line,  finds,  when  he  comes  to  draw  the 
third,  that  if  he  were  to  continue  with  the  extended  Bquare,  each 
street  would  be  too  long  to  be  commanded  wholly  by  the  bat- 
teries ;  his  square,  therefore,  is  converted  into  an  octagon*     The 
same  arrangement  is  continued,  which  provides  that  each  turn  of 
the  spiral  shows  a  strong  wall  outwards  to  the  enemy,  and  door 9, 
windows,  and  traffic  inwards  to  the  people  of  the  town.     From 
this  arrangement  it  follows  that,  in  walking  inwards  from  the 
outer  gate  (A),  each  street  will  be  found  to  have  traffic  on  the 
right  hand,  and  fortress- wall  upon  the  left;  only  the  streets  imme- 
diately outside  the  walls  of  the  central  square  having  shopsj  win- 
dows, and  doors  on  each  side  of  the  way.     The  traveller  will  have 
to  wind  his  way  also  round  all  turns  of  the  spiral,  and  under  all 
the  batteries,  if  he  should  desire  to  visit  a  house  near  the  entrance 
to  the  central  square.    Having  made  two  turns  in  the  octagon  form, 
Palissy  considered  that  his  town  was  made  sufficiently  exteiisive. 
Accordingly  he  finished  with  a  battery  (A)  over  the  outer  gates. 

By  the  means  of  assault  that  existed  in  his  own  time,  such  a 
fortress  as  that  planned  by  Palissy  would  be,  of  course,  impreg* 
nable.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  resistance  of  any  one  street  to  a 
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g^Ycmor  who  plotted  a  surrender,  causing  the  gates  of  that  street 
to  be  closed,  would  prevent  either  the  enemy  from  passing  in,  or 
the  traitorous  governor  from  passing  out.  It  is  quite. true  that& 
gmall  garrison,  and  that  of  people  following  in  cnrdinary  life  th^ 
pe^eeful  trades,  would  be  sufficient  to  defend  this  town.  It  it 
quite  true  that  if  the  entire  circuit  of  its  outer  walls  were  demo- 
lished by  besiegers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  having  retreated 
to  the  next  street,  would  have  lost  no  more  than  the  few  feet  of 
ground,  and  be  as  well  protected  by  their  walls  as  though  the 
siege  were  then  for  the  first  time  commencing.  A  breach  or  miae 
would  secure  entrance  into  nothing  but  a  single  and  straight 
Btreet,  commanded  by  two  batteries  able  to  sweep  down  all  who 
might  enter.  "  And  what  is  more,"  says  Palissy,  with  perfect 
truth,  *^  if  the  enemies  had  been  still  more  determined,  and  had 
broken  a  way  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  said  town,  and  that 
they  could  pass  and  repass  through  the  said  town  to  the  number 
oF  forty  abreast,  drawing  with  them  all  kinds  of  engines  and  artil* 
U^ry,  yet  so  it  is  that  they  would  not  yet  have  gained  that  town." 
The  resources  of  artillery  could  in  the  time  of  Palissy  produce 

i«  nothing  that  would  have  been  able  to  subdue  a  town  constructed 

upon  this  ingenious  plan.    Modern  history  suggests  to  us  instantly 

I  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  barricades,  but  Palissy  appears  not 

r  to  have  taken  as  an  element  into  his  calculations  the  possibilities  of 

a  revolt  against  authority.     If  the  population  of  his  city  of  refuge 
were  to  fall  out  upon  the  topics  which  in  those  days  divided 

1  France,   and  Catholics  should  fortify  themselves  in  one  street, 

I  Huguenots  iu  another,   the  peaceful  streets  lying   within  any 

I  blockade  would  be  converted  into  prisons.     As  a  curiosity,  a 

I  speeimen  of  ingenuity,  this  idea  for  a  fortress  is  extremely  inte* 

resting.     It  shows  another  of  the  many  subjects  on  which  Palissy 

I  employed  his  busy  wit,  and  shows  again  how  thoroughly  the  love 

of  nature  governed  all  his  other  thoughts.  >  From  the  woods  and 

I  fields  he  brought  his  counsel  to  the  farmers.    Among  the  rocks  he 

learnt  the  secret  of  the  water-springs,  and  learnt  a  wiser  doctrine 

)  thaa  that  fossils  were  earth-crystals,  moulded  by  a  plastic  influence, 

descending  from  the  stars.     Lizards,  leaves,   flowers — ^patterns 

|]  "po^  which  God  had  lavished  beauty — were  the  chosen  models 
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^  for  his  elegant  designs  in  clay.  A  delectable  garden  was  bii  ideal 
rf  earthly  bliss,  and  even  when  he  wished  to  plan  a  fortress  that 
should  withstand  the  utmost  ^ry  of  a  siege,  he  visited  the  tieits 
of  birds,  and  wandered  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore,  and  Anally 
adopted  the  design  that  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Gont^mpla- 
tion  of  a  shell. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

PALISST  BEMOVES  TBOM  SAIITTES. 

The  book  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  was  issued  in 
the  years  1563  and  1564.  On  the  cover  of  the  copies  iissued  in 
the  year  1564,  tlie  author  is  described  as  Bernard  Pali^sy  of  the 
Tmleries.  Palissy  continued,  therefore,  to  reside  at  Saiiites  ouly 
for  a  very  short  time  after  the  publication  of  his  Trustworthy  Ee-' 
cdpt,  and  then,  under  circumstances  which  we  shall  presently 
examine,  he  removed  to  Paris. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  include  among  the 
chapters  of  this  narrative  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  civil  war 
between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots.  We  could  not  understand 
the  character  of  Palissy,  or  his  position  in  the  town  of  Saintes, — 
ve  could  not  feel  the  significance  of  the  denunciations,  or  the  true 
sense  of  the  social  narratives  in  the  Trustworthy  Receipt, — and  we 
could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  relations  between  Palissy  and 
^  Constable  Montmorenci,  or  his  other  patrons,  without  re- 
calling to  our  minds,  as  we  went  on,  the  progress  of  political 
events.  Our  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  France  need,  however,  be 
continued  only  over  one  or  two  more  years.  It  closed  with  his 
unprisonment,  and  it  must  be  resumed  in  order  that  we  may 
^erstand  how  matters  stood  at  the  time  when  his  book  issued 
from  the  press,  and  what  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  1^64^  when 
Bernard  went  to  Paris.  Settled  in  Paris,  Palissy  devoted  hunself 
wholly  to  his  labours  as  a  potter  and  a  naturalist.  He  took  no 
P8rt  m  the  contention  that  distracted  France,  beyond  the  exercise 
^  a  freedom  of  speech,  that  seems  to  have  been  humoured  as 
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ecceQtriaty  in  ihe  simple-imnded  man.  The  contentions  di^ 
indeed,  not  leave  him  to  repose ;  he  did  not,  it  will  be  seen, 
escape  his  due  share  of  affliction ;  bat  his  diaracter  was  formed 
his  final  course  of  life  was  taken.  We  must  now  dwell  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  current  of  affairs  in  France  between  the  date  of  iihe 
imprisonment  of  Palissy  and  that  of  his  arrival  in  the  capital ;  finoA 
that  time  forward  it  will  not  be  requisite  for  us  to  pay  more  thaa 
occasional  and  slight  attention  to  political  events. 

At  the  end  of  September,  in  the  year  1562,  Rouen,  besieged 
by  the  Catholics,  was  taken.  The  day  before  the  town  was  taken, 
Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  having  retired  to  the  trenches  on  a 
summons  which  the  mightiest  have  to  obey,  received  the  shot  of  a 
harquebus  in  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  carried  away  to  con- 
fession and  sacrament ;  caused  the  book  of  Job  to  be  read  to  him 
for  his  comfort ;  publicly  declared  that  if  he  recovered  he  would 
adopt  the  Reformed  opinions;  and  turned  his  back  upon  a  Jacobin 
before  he  died.  His  wife,  Jeanne  d' Albret,  had  left  him  to  act  with 
the  Catholics  in  Paris,  while  she  had  herself  retired  to  maintain 
Reformed  opinions,  and  educate  in  them  her  son  Henry,  who  be* 
came  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  So  Antony,  King  of  Navarr^ 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  bequeathed  to  other  Navaires  his 
royal  state  and  income  of  about  six  thousand  a  year. 

There  is  another  incident  connected  witii  the  siege  of  Ronen^ 
told  by  two  or  three  contemporary  writers,  which  furnishes  an  odd 
illustration  of  the  chances  and  changes  to  which  mortal  life  was 
subject  in  those  days,  when  murder  was  every  man's  right-hand 
neighbour.  There  was  a  certain  young  Norman,  Captain  Sevile, 
shot  in  the  head,  and  tumbled  irom  the  rampart  as  a  bird  is  picked 
off  from  a  bough.  At  the  foot  of  the  rampart  he  was  taken  up  for 
dead,  and  buried  about  mid-day  with  many  corpses.  His  valet, 
coming  in  the  evening  with  a  horse  to  his  master,  and  learning 
that  he  was  botii  dead  and  buried,  pressed  to  be  shown  the  place 
of  burial,  that  he  might  take  away  his  master's  body,  and  embalm 
it  for  the  comfort  of  his  parents.  Having  dbinterred  fifteen  or 
sixteen  men,  with  faces  so  much  bruised  and  bloodstained  that  he 
could  not  recognise  one  as  his  master,  he,  with  the  sud  of  some 
companions,  put  the  bodies  hastily  again  into  the  ground.     After 
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their  return  to  the  camp,  the  faithful  servant  felt  that  they  had 
■been  irreverent  towards  the  dead,  in  restoring  them  so  hastily  to 
their  graves ;  that  dogs  might  commit  an  easy  burglary  Tipon  the 
last  home  of  his  master,  if  his  master  had  been  one  of  the  meii 
disinterred  and  hurried  back  into  the  ground  again  so  carelesdy* 
He  persuaded,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  to  return  with 
him  after  sunset,  when  the  moon  was  up.    Arrived  at  the  ground , 
the  valet  saw  the  hand  of  a  half-buried  man  protruding  from  the 
soil,  and  on  its  finger  a  diamond  ring  glittered  in  the  moouUght. 
The  ring  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  recognised  it  as  belonging 
to  his  master.    Captain  Savile  was  then  dug  up,  placed  on  a  hoi-ie, 
and  taken  to  his  brother's  lodging,  where  he  was  left  until  the 
third  day,  stretched  on  a  mattress,  because  his  friends  perceived 
that  he  breathed,  and  that  there  was  heat  remaining  in  bis  body. 
Many  surgeons  were  brought  to  the  room,  but  when  they  saw  the 
patient,  carried  away  their  drugs  to  the  crowd  of  expectant  sufferers 
for  whom  there  was  more  hope.     On  the  third  day  there  were 
brought  a  physician  and  an  advocate,  who,  forcing  open  the  cap- 
tain's teeth,  poured  into  his  mouth  a  drug  with  wine.     While 
they  were  labouring  to  restore  life  in  this  way,  the  town  was 
taken,  the  house  entered  by  the  enemy,  the  brother  slaughtered, 
and  the  body  of  the  captain  roughly  taken  from  the  bed,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window.     It  fell  upon  a  dunghill,  and  lay  there 
neglected  for  three  days,  becoming  covered  with  the  filth  and 
straw  that  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the  same  d welling* 
At  last  a  cousin  found  the  captain's  body,  and  carried  it  out 
through  the  breaches  to  a  village,  in  which  it  was  resuscitated, 
and  the  captain's  wounds  were  dressed,  and  his  health  perfectly 
restored.     "I  have  seen  him,"  D'Aubigne  tells  us,  '* forty-two 
years  afterwards  acting  as  deputy  from  Normandy  in  the  Na- 
tional Assemblies,  and  observed  that  when  we  signed  our  transQc- 
tions,  he  always  put  '  Frangois  Sevile,  three  times  dead,  three 
times  buried,  and  three  times  by  the  grace  of  God   restored/ 
Some  ministers  (contrary  to  my  advice)  desired  to  make  him 
deast  from  this  eccentricity,  but  they  were  unable  to  entreat  hi  in 
out  of  it."     There  is  a  flavour  of  romanpe  and  a  suspicious  dwell- 
ing on  the  number  three  in  Savile's  tale;   of  course^  also^  a 
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hreatbing  man,  fiiirly  pot  under  ground  for  a  few  hoars  withomt  a 
eo&a,  however  alow  might  be  the  pioeesses  of  li£e,  woold  have  his 
fareath  stopped  most  effectoally.  His  exaggerated  story  was,  how- 
ever, credited  in  his  own  day,  and  certainty  was  suited  to  the  day 
in  which  it  was  bdiered. 

Aflter  the  taldng  of  Rouen,  ihe  Prince  of  Cond^,  bekig  roa- 
fOTced,  marched  out  of  Orleans  nptm  Paris.  There  he  was  de- 
layed by  Catherine  before  the  fauboiugs  of  St.  Germain,  St 
Jacques,  and  St.  Marceau,  and  lost  time  over  a  Tain  endeavour 
to  adjust  peacefully  the  matters  in  dispute.  Paris  b^ng  streogth- 
ened,  Cond^  on  the  10th  of  December,  1562,  broke  up  Ins  camp, 
and  hastened  towards  Normandy  to  meet  some  English  saceoms. 
Of  the  English  troops  aiding  the  Calvinists,  and  of  the  German 
troops  aiding  the  Catholics,  I  shall  not  speak.  We  may  re- 
member, however,  concerning  the  German  troops,  that  when 
bands  of  them  were  dismissed  with  a  safe  passport^  after  the  first 
war,  Catherine  gave  secret  orders  (wbely  disobeyed)  that,  in  spte 
of  their  passport,  they  should  be  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  in  their 
passage  out  of  France,  in  order  that  none  of  their  brethren  might 
thereafter  feel  inclined  to  take  part  in  and  aggravate  the  tumoltB 
of  the  country. 

The  Prince  of  Cond^,  hurrying  to  Normandy,  vras  pursued  by 
the  army  of  the  Royalists,  and  overtaken  at  Dreuz.  A  t^ble 
battle  was  there  fought  on  the  19th  of  December.  The  constable 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  killed.  The  Marshal 
St.  Andr^,  one  of  the  triumvirate,  was  destroyed  by  the  pistol-ball 
of  a  personal  enemy.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  on  the  other  side, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  battle  was  won  with  difficulty  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  remained  deprived  of  his  two  duef  com- 
petitors at  court— of  St.  Andre  by  his  death,  and  of  the  constable 
by  his  imprisonment.  The  two  prisoners,  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
and  the  constable,  were  on  each  side  treated  with  affectionate 
respect,  great  pains  being  taken  to  influence  their  minds,  and 
disabuse  them  of  the  errors  into  which  it  was  supposed  that  they 
had  fallen. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  left  sole  head  of  ^e  Boyalists,  went  to 
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besiege  the  head-quarters  of  the  Huguenots  in  QdeaoB^  while 

Admiral  Co^ny,  sole  general  of  the  Befarmers,  was  in  Normandy 

awidting  English  money,  and  preparing  to  bring  help  to  D^  Andelot 

his  brother^  by  whom  Orleans  was  defended.     The  Duke  of  Guise^ 

haying  ridden  out  before  Orleans  to  review  the  preparations  on  the 

mer  for  a  grand  assault,  by  which  he  hoped  tihat  Orleans  might 

be  taken,  was  shot  down  at  twenty  paces  by  an  assassin  of  good 

birth,  Jean  Poltrot  de  Mere.     The  duke  was  taken.home,  and  died 

m  six  days ;  it  was  said  that  die  b&llet  had  been  ^poisoned.     The 

assasnn,  under  question  and  t(»ture,  accused  Coligny  and  Beza  as 

the  instigators  of  the  crime.    Both  denied  the  accusation ;  0 align y 

add  that  he  had  paid  money  to  Poltrot  fDr  service  as  a  Epy,  but 

never  hired  him  £or  the  work  of  an  assassin.     The  Duke  of  Guise 

then  died  a  death  of  violence,  as  Antony  of  Navarre  had  dled^  as 

Mamhal  St.  Andre  had  died,  and  as  most  of  the  great  friends  txud 

nvals  ^dio  survived  him  were  to  die,  each  in  his  own  turn.     The 

duke  died  counselling  peace,  and  there  succeeded  a  son,  hot  in 

passion,  who  regarded  Coligny  as  the  assassin  of  his  father,  and 

after  some  years,  paid  his  debt  of  vengeance  on  .the  Day  of  St. 

Bartholomew. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  produced  a  lull  in  the  hostili- 
ties, while  the  queen  laboured  to  carry  out  his  dying  counseL 
Coligny  held  out  against  all  concession,  but  he  being  in  Nor- 
inandy,  the  captive  Prince  of  Cond6  was  persuaded  to  consent  to 
offers  which  saved  Orleans,  as  he  believed,  and  secured  tolerable 
terms  for  the  Reformers,  at  the  same  time  that  it  closed  the  war. 
The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amboise,  on  the  19th  of  Marcb^  1563. 
It  left  the  Reformers  at  liberty  to  worship  as  openly  as  they 
pleased,  in  all  towns  held  by  them  at  the  date  of  the  pacification. 
Hsewhere,  they  were  subjected  to  numerous  restrictions,  t'oligny, 
together  with  a  large  body  of  the  Reformers,  protested  loudly 
against  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6  in  signing  the  con- 
^lioDS  of  Amboise  at  a  time  when,  the  Duke  of  Guise  being-  dead, 
lictory  was  certain.  Coligny  had  an  army  gathered  with  much 
care  in  Normandy,  which  would  have  sufficed  to  compel  the  Ca- 
tliolics  into  concession  of  a  full  religious  liberty.     The  treaty  was 
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signed,  howeyer,  and  the  army  of  Coligny  dispersed.    The  con-^j 
stable  and  the  Prince  of  Cond4  quitted  their  captivity,  and  th( 
ivas  peace. 

There  was,  indeed,  need  of  rest  for  France.  From  commei 
and  agricultm*e,  men  had  been  called  to  arms;  fields  were  untillt 
or  ravaged;  the  finances  of  the  country  and  the  bread  of 
people  were  almost  destroyed.  The  poor  were  compelled 
plunder.  Hordes  of  brigands  overspread  the  country,  rivalled  in 
ferocity  by  the  acknowledged  military  leaders,  among  whom  there 
was  none  more  cruel  than  Blaise  de  Montluc.  There  was  need  of  | 
rest;  but  there  were  no  minds  calmed,  there  was  no  party  sub- 
dued, there  was  no  party  satisfied.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  fore- 
seen by  all  thoughtful  men,  that  there  would  be  a  renewal  of  the 
war  when,  on  all  sides,  a  little  breath  had  been  recovered.  Palissy 
spoke  of  this  when  he  was  about  to  relate  his  plan  for  a  city  of 
refuge ;  and  if  we  do  not  think  that  the  allusion  was  interpolated 
by  Palissy  before  committing  his  work  to  the  press  (it  was  pub- 
lisli^d  a  few  months  afterwards),  we  must  conclude  that  this  last 
part  of  his  book  at  least  was  written  after  his  imprisonment.  ''It 
seems  to  me,  when  I  hear  you  talk,^  his  querist  is  made  to  saj, 
"  that  you  do  not  feel  assured  of  the  peace  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  send  us,  and  that  you  have  still  some  fear  of  a  popular  out- 
break." "  I  pray  to  God,"  is  the  answer,  "  that  it  will  please  Him 
to  give  us  His  peace."  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  civil  war  that  Palissy's  Trustworthy 
Receipt  was  published. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  peace  was  to  besiege  Havre  and 
drive  out  the  English,  to  whom  the  town  had  been  ceded  by 
Co  tide,  in  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced.  Cond^, 
ill  Paris,  lived  at  ease.  Cardinal  Lorraine  had  been  distinguishing 
iiiraself  at  the  council  of  Trent,  which  closed  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  1563.  Coligny,  accused  by  the  Guises  of  the  duke's 
death,  came  to  answer  for  himself  at  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  gu^rd 
of  five  or  six  hundred  gentlemen,  which  he  considered  necessary  to 
hk  safety.  Catherine,  upon  that  hint,  surrounded  the  king  with 
a  guard  of  si^  hundred  Swiss  and  five  hundred  Frenchmen,  in 
addition  to  the  hundred  Swiss  formed  into  a  royal  guard  by 
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Louis  XL  The  Constable  Montmorenci  supported  the  cause  of  hh 
Tiephew  CoKgoy,  regarding  it  as  a  private  matter  which  concerned 
the  honour  of  his  house.  His  opposition  to  the  Reformed  Church 
party  continued  imdiminished. 

Peace  was  made  with  England,  and  his  Majesty  of  France, 
thirteen  years  old,  was  declared  of  age  at  Rouen,  Charles  IX,, 
ifith  the  queen-mother,  her  maids  of  honour,  and  a  gay  retinue, 
accompanied  by  no  more  soldiers  than  civility  required^  then  set 
forward  on  a  festival  journey  through  the  south  of  France^  They 
'travelled,  through  applause  and  fireworks,  to  BayoxiJie^  where  the 
young  king  was  to  meet  his  sister  Elizabeth,  the  Quean  of  Bpain ; 
—who  had  been  plighted  to  the  king's  son,  Don  CarloSj  and 
married,  very  much  against  her  will,  to  the  grey-headed  father  of 
her  betrothed.  The  court  set  out  upon  this  trip  in  the  year  1 564, 
and  returned  in  1565,  after  having  visited  many  of  the  southern 
provinces.  It  may  be  that  Catherine  during  this  tour  was  visited 
hy  Palissy  at  some  point  in  the  royal  progress  not  too  distant  from 
Samtes,  and  that  she  then  engaged  his  services  upon  her  proposed 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  It  may  be  that  Palissy  was  indebted  for  his 
lemoval  to  Paris  to  the  success  of  his  labours  at  the  Chateau  of 
Ecouen.  The  architect  of  the  chateau,  Jean  Bullant,  was  selected 
to  assist  in  building  the  new  palace  of  the  queen-mother^  and  with 
Bullant  as  architect,  it  may  have  appeared  natural  to  summon 
Palissy  as  decorator  of  the  gardens.  Upon  this  point  we  can  only 
speculate ;  but  we  know  with  certainty,  that  very  booh  after  the 
pnhlication  of  his  Trustworthy  Receipt,  Bernard  Palissy  of  Sain  tea 
Wame  Bernard  Palissy  of  the  Tuileries,  his  workshop  being  then, 
u  he  tells  us  in  a  later  book,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tuilerie% 
«nd  near  the  Seine. 

The  object  of  the  queen-mother  in  founding  what  is  now  caUed 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  very  natural.  As  the  Itiug  grew  in 
years,  it  became  less  advisable  that  he  should  reside  Ilka  a  child 
'niderthe  same  roof  with  his  mother;  Catherine  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  quit  the  Louvre,  and  establish  a  habitation  of  her  own. 
She  by  no  means  intended  to  retire  from  active  interference  in  the 
State  affidrs,  and  resolving  not  to  travel  far,  laid  the  foundations  of 
her  new  home  on  a  piece  of  ground,  close  to  the  trenches  of  the 
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Louvie,  caUel  tlie  Tnileries.  This  groundy  whkh  had  beea  ocnii- 
pied  by  taUmes — hy  tila-kihiB — had*  been  bought  in.  1518  hf 
Fnuaciff  I.,  and  given  'by  him'  to  his  mother,  Mane-Lonise  of 
Savoy.  Catherine  added  to  this  graond^  in  1564,  a  piTrehase  ol 
the  site  of  some  adjacent  bmlcBngs,  and  in  the  same  year  cansed 
the  digging  of  the  foundations  of  her  new  palace  to  be^  eaai^ 
menoed  under  the  two-arehitects  Jean  Bullant  and  Philebert  De- 
]onne.  The  intended  palace  was  named,  from  its  site,  om  what 
had  been  the  pottorB*  fields  placed  out  of  town  for  prudence  and 
ecnyenienee,  t^  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  la  the  same  way  <me  of 
the  finestr  q[aaiiterB  of  old  Athens  was  called  the  Ceramic,  beeanss 
It  covered'  ground  once  held  by  extra-mural  pottmes.  From  the 
precinets  of  the  P^aoe  of  the  Tiiileries  the  traces  of  the  biick  aad 
t3e*-maken  had'  not  been  erased  even  in  the  time  of  Loms  XIY. 
On  manuscript  plans  that  belong  to  the  beginning  of  duii  reig% 
iihe  place  occupied  by  wood^-stacks  and  kilns  are  to  be  fi>und  maiked 
in  the  courts  of  the  chfttean; 

Among  die  tile-makers,  therefore,  whose  wood<-firea  wete  not 
yet  extingrnshe^ — among  the  gardens  that  partly  occupied-  the 
sito  of  the  new  palace, — among  the  pidling  down  of  buildings^  and 
the  taming  up  of  earth  for  the  foundations  of  liie  queen-mother^f 
new  pakce,  Plalissy  established  his  workshop.  ¥p&m  that  tone 
forward  he  was  able  to  live  in  constant  intercourse  widi  men  oi 
g^us  and  the  best  works  of  art  collected  in  the  ca^tal.  The 
portion  of  Bernard's  works  at  Saintes  must,  indeed^  before  thai 
tmiej  have  proved  inconvenient.  His  chief  patrons  were  &e  great 
men'  of  tie  court,  from  whom  in  a  remote  province  it  wa»  not  easy 
to  receive  foequent  visits ;  and  although  their  hoises  mogfat  be 
scattered  throughout  France,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  easier  t» 
visit  them,  or  to  transmit  completed  works  to  ihem,  from  Faiis 
than  from  Saintes. 

Palissy  removed,  therefore,  to  Paris,  and  established  his  woA- 
shop  in  the  precincts  of  the  Tuileries.  His  work  on  behalf  of  At 
queen-mother  formed  only  a  mm\l  part  c^  his  daaiy  oecupatioBr 
His  taste  bmng  aided  by  a  study  of  the  best  works  of  Italian  ar^ 
he  wae  now  able  to  surpass  his  former  eSoiiss  in  1^  cfeatien  of 
dcgant  and  rieh  designs.   Very  few  traces  of  the  large  %uiiwo  al 
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Palis^ — Us  ZQfik%  tM«s^  dog9,  ov  life-like  hiimait%ure8 — now  re- 
BiaiiL;  but  h&  fbimdiimoh;  employment  in  hjs  owa  tune  upon  sooh. 
imi^  for  gaedflo  aidttbeciiiire^  The  paek  at  Chaiilaes,  ia  whioL 
Ganssek  composed,  fak  "  Chse^evmy"  wa»  ex(Mmied  according  to  & 
pitta  zioMmUing  th^  o£  the  ddectable.  g^den*.  The  Cb^Au  of 
NeafaBr  in  Pkaurdj^  that  of  Reux  in.  Normaad^^  and  pei^pa  the 
royal  chateau  called  Madrid,  after  the  Spanish  captivity  of  King. 
Francis^  in-iheiWoodof  Boulogpe^  are^some  of  the  plaeeaopon 
whiah.'  it  is  remembeied  that  Bemasd  PaHssy  was^once  en^loyed^ 

Those  works  of  the  tsanouB  Potter  which  were  meant  ta  adorn 
iWMii%  being  smaUai^  aiore  numerous,  and  better  protected  than 
Us.  garden-pieces^  ha^e  been  much  more  sncoeasfot  in  withstanding 
all  the  aecidents  o£  time.  Statnettes,  elegant  groups,  yasei^  cups^ 
plates^  corbds^  motic'  baans^  and  day  moulded  into  beautiful 
fbmis^  enamelled  and  painted  for  maay  other  uses,.  stiE  remain^ 
and  obtain,  a  high  price  as  works  of  taste  in  our  own  day  .^  Some^ 
as  it  has  been  shown^  are  covered  with  modellings^  exquisitely 
eoloured,  o£  fruit,  shells,  fishes,  and  reptBes.  Others  present 
cobnred  pictures,  ia  Ab  most  delicate  baa^reliei^  of  subjects  taken 
faom.  BLythology  or  Holy  Writ.  The  colours  used,  by  Palissy  were 
commonly  bright  tints  of  yellow,  blue,  or  grey ;  he  used  also  green^ 
nolety  and  a  rich  brown,  but  seddom>  if  ever,  red  or  orange.  His 
oumel  is  hard,,  but  he  seems  never  ta  have  succeeded  ia  makini^ 
it  so  purely  white,  as  the  enamel  of  Luca  della  Robbia^ 

Dbcisg  die  ten  yeacs  foUowiog  his  settlement  in  Paris,  PaHssy, 
bisaiSualj  called  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries^  laboured  with  his  sons 

^  "ilL  P.  A..  Gap,  the  editor  of  the  8yo  edition  of  the  works  of  Palisey,  pub- 
liahed  in  1844,  named  M.  Ch.  Sauvageot  as  then  the  possessor  of  the  most  com- 
pete Mci0»  of  the  works  of  Palisaj,  in  a  coUfictaon  of  the  best  artistic  piodae- 
tbns  of  the  sixtesenth  century.  Mr.  Mairjat,  in  his  History  of  Pottery  and 
forcehm  (1850),  says  that  **  the  most  extensive  and  complete  collection  of 
hdlwy's  &y«ice  exists  in  the  '  Mns^e  Soyale,'  in  tiie  Lonvre,  and  in  theHdtel 
da  Glony,  purchased  since  the  death  of  M.  da  Sommerard,  its  late  proprietor. 
These  magnificent  specimens  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  French  govem- 
mmif  fimm  a  just  appaeciation.  of  the  merits  of  their  taknted.  and  muoh-pezse- 
cated  countryman."  At  a  sale  at  Phillips's,  of  Palissy-ware  belonging  to 
IC.  Eoussel,  of  Paris,  Mr.  Marryat  informs  us  that  a  very  large  vase,  ^*  enridied 
^nHu  bo|»  in  selifi^.  sapporting  flowers  and  finiit  in  festoons,  with  madk. heads, 
on  a  fine  blue  ground,  and  snake  handles,  sold  for  572L  15s. ;  a  very  curiotU 
candlestick,  with  perfbrated  w»rk  and  heads  in  relief,  sold  for  20L ;  and  yarions 
ilgoai  and  othar  mall  olgects  brought  hig!ti  piicea." 
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as  a  potter,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exeicifled  his  genios  as  a 
naturalist  among  the  men  of  taste  and  learning  in  the  capital,  aod 
continued  actively  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  among  the  hills 
and  fields.  His  philosophy  grew  yearly  deeper  and  wider,  and 
the  knowledge  displayed  in  his  publication  of  the  Trustwordiy 
Receipt  was  left  behind,  as  he  thought  his  own  way  forward  to 
maturer  views. 

This  narrative  should  not  omit  to  chronicle  the  death  of  the 
great  patron  of  Palissy,  the  Constable  Montmorenci.  There  were 
two  more  bursts  of  civil  war,  and  two  more  peaces  between  that  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo* 
mew.  During  these  wars,  Bernard  continued  quietly  at  work,  and 
no  man  interrupted  him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  war, 
however,  he  lost  his  friend,  the  constable,  who  was  brought  with 
six  wounds  into  Paris,  from  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  in  which, 
though  he  was  then  seventy-four  years  old,  he  had  been  fighting 
stoutly.  He  died  on  the  next  day,  and  received  from  the  queen 
fimeral  obsequies  similar  to  those  lavished  upon  princes  of  the 
blood.  She  paid  the  money  joyfully,  the  Sieur  d'Aubigne  hints, 
counting  the  death  of  her  controller  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  her 
life,  and  an  assurance  of  success  in  her  designs.  The  mourning  was 
most  thorough  in  the  hearts  of  old  state  counsellors,  who,  deprived 
of  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  constable,  no  longer  were  assured 
that  they  might  safely  give  expression  to  their  sentiments. 

In  the  year  1569,  the  Prince  of  Cond6  perished  in  the  batde  of 
Jamac.  By  an  accidental  kick  from  the  horse  of  La  Rochefou- 
cault,  his  leg  was  splintered  so  that  the  bone  appeared  through  his 
boot ;  but  paying  no  heed  to  the  injury,  he  led  his  troop  into  the 
battle,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  finally  was  slaughtered 
with  a  pistol-bullet  from  behind.  He  was  but  thirty-nine  years 
old,  and  perished  as  Antony  of  Navarre  had  perished,  and  as  ea(Ji 
member  of  the  old  triumvirate,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Saint  Andr^, 
and  the  constable  had  perished,  by  a  death  of  violence,  unhappily 
well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Palissy,  in  the  mean  time,  laboured  in  the  precincts  of  the  Tui- 
leries.  The  building  of  the  palace  had  proceeded  steadily,  under 
the  care  of  Delorme  and  Bullant,  and  it  rose  at  no  great  distance 
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[from  the  L^uvrej  wHch  was  then  itself  a  new  structure,  the  design 
'  of  FleTie  Lescot*  Lescot,  of  equal  age  with  Palissy,  was  the 
leading  architect  of  his  own  day ;  Delorme  and  Bullant  yielding 
yery  tittle  precedence  to  him  in  reputation. 
[  There  is  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  entitled  "  Ex- 
penses of  the  Queen  Catherine  of  Medicis,"  in  which,  among  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1570,  there  occurs  note  of  a  payment  "  To 
BerDard,  Kicolas^  and  Mathurin  Palissys,  sculptors  in  earth,  of 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  livres,  for  all  the  works  in 
tartbj  baked  and  enamelled,  which  remained  to  be  done  for  the 
completion  of  the  (four  bridges  ? — the  writing  in  MS.  is  indistinct 
at  this  part,  but  appears  to  be  *  quatre  pons')  which  lead  to  within 
the  grotto  commenced  for  the  queen,  in  her  palace  near  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  according  to  the  agreement  made  with  them." 

The  grotto  here  named  is  perhaps  one  of  those  works  placed  in 
a  circular  island,  and  approached  by  bridges,  in  the  way  described 
by  Bernard  in  his  account  of  the  delectable  garden.  We  find 
him,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  manuscript,  to  have 
been  busily  carrying  into  e£fect  one  of  his  ingenious  garden-plans 
withm  the  Tuileries,  in  the  year  1570.  In  the  year  1572,  Cathe- 
rine abandoned  the  Tuileries.  Disgusted  with  her  palace,  by 
chimerical  predictions,  she  bought  for  herself  another  home  in  the 
H6tel  de  Soissons.  The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  continued  to  in- 
crease from  time  to  time  in  after  years,  under  succeeding  princes, 
but  there  remains  to  our  own  day  little  or  no  trace  of  the  work  of 
its  first  architects,  Delorme  and  Bullant.  Their  edifice  was  planned 
upon  a  scale  much  larger  than  the  present  building. 

The  year  1572,  in  which  Catherine  quitted  the  Louvre  (she  was 
then  fifty-three  years  old),  is  the  date  of  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Palissy  survived  it,  though  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  faith ;  his  quiet  life  and  his  employment  in  the  royal  service 
doubtless  sheltered  him.  He  had  said  of  th^  outrages  committed  in 
Saintonge,  "  If  you  had  seen  the  horrible  excesses  of  men  that  I 
have  seen  during  these  troubles,  you  have  not  a  hair  in  your  head 
that  would  not  have  trembled  at  the  fear  of  falling  to  the  mercy 
of  men's  malice.  And  he  who  has  not  seen  these  things  could 
never  think  how  great  and  horrible  a  persecution  is."    The  cry  of 
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^BUed  tlkoEi)  Ueed  tiiem,  fiir  die  doetois  4M17  a  bloediiig  ift  tt 
good  in-  Atignrt  as  in  May  T  the  boast  of  tbo  madbaaicy  -who  dia* 
^yed  Ilia  ana  dotted  witk  blood  to  the  shooldsry  and  pxxsiaiiiisi 
that  be  bad  thrust  a  sword  with  tbat  ann  thuoogk  fbas  btindxad 
living  bo&i^  bad  no  parallal  in  Saintes.  It  is  bi^pilj  nofeneeea- 
sary  for  dus  narrstiye  to  dwell  upon  1h»  fiuniiiar  story  o£  Ab 
massaooe.  Palissy escaped.  About  two  yean  afterwacda^in  JSsf 
of  tb»  year  1574^  Charles  IX.  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fiTe^.  Be 
was  the  fourth  king  whom  death,  bad  taken?  from  the  thooos  of 
France  during  the  vigorous  life  of  Palissy.  On?  the.  aaoessinn  et 
the  new  king,  Henry  III.,  the  poor  Potter,  Master  Benuusd  of  ifai 
Tuileries,  was  sixty-five  years  old.  He  was  regarded  by  aHimes 
as  a  very  honest  man,  vindictively  watched  by  some  men  as  > 
Huguenot,  admired  for  hiscleap>sightad  philosophy  by^somft  of  the 
first  scientific  mea  in  Paris,  but  by  the  rest  demised  as  a  mechanic 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  Latin,  who  did  well  modestly  to  caU.  him- 
self ^^  Worker  in  Earth."  He  was  well  known  in  Pask^  and  a 
man'  to  patronise,  to  talk  about  as  ^the  poor  Potter^  M.  Ber- 
nanL"^  But  he  had  no  fiune  in  hia  own  day  except  amo^g  de 
luxurious  who  bought  die  produce  of  his  labour  in  the  wwkdio^ 
or  the  fow  men  who  had  enough  in  them  of  true  pbilosopfay  to 
know  the  value  of  his  labour  in  the  fields. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

PALISST  IN  PABIS. 


GoHCUBBBNT  with  Bernard's  other  occupatitHifi,  was  ihat  labooc 
in  the  art  of  pottery  wUch  he  at  no  time  omitted  to  pursue^  djiiing 
all  firee  years  of  his  life,  between  the  date  of  his  disoovery  of  white 
enamel  and  the  date  of  his  decease.  It  may  be  convenient  to 
state  here,  that  after  his  death,  the  labour  of  his  workshop  se^os 
to  have  been  continued  by  his  son%  who,  possessii^  iesiffiB, 
moulds,  and  imfinished  pieces  left  to  them  by  their  fadb(«e»  ussd 

^  Que  dSrez-vona  da  pauvre  Fotier,  M.  Bernard,  a  qui  le  m^e  roi  parla  vn 


them,  m  the  pioseeution  of  Aeic  basmess^  la  dus  wsyy  it  ia  eaqr 
to  aaeount  fixrthaeicisteiieeaf  a  plate  in  wfaick  the  botsdara  form 
apme  i^eciniexi  of  Palisffy-ware,  vAile  thepainiBag^ia  tiJio*  centm 
npresenta  JSenzy  IV^  and-  hifr  finnily;  Tha  sons  of  Palissy,  wanting 
tbek  fadier's  genins^  feebljr  sustained  the  repntatbn  of  hb  wase ; 
th^  could  pKodnoe  notliing  comparable  to  theic  fethes^s  exquisite 
(fawigna  Wbetlier  tibe^r  died^  ancL  took  out  of  the  wodd  with 
them  tha^  mechamcid.  secrets  of  then:  fathec^s  art^  oc  whether  the 
wits  of  PaiisaE]^  found  bread  £qe  yet  anothec  genecatbn  of  da- 
aeendantSy.  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell.  The  secret  of  Palissy  soon 
perished^  and  of  the&eble  effarta  of  his  sons  die  history  of  art 
lebauB  no  EeeorcL 

It  wiii  not  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  sulject  o£  BenanTs 
labour  as  a  potter.  We  have  only^to  bear  ini  mind,  during  the 
lemainder  of  tins  nacratiTey  the  &ct  that  Palissy^  wihiie  he  became 
pnminenty  dusing  his  last  years,  as  a  man:  of  seienoe^  was  also 
labouring  indnatriously  in  his  workshop.  We^  mi^  now,  theDefbora^ 
doee  this  poctbn  of  our  subject^  and  append  to  it,  by  way  of  aig* 
nature,,  the  Potter's  mark,  as  it  waa  gxaTed^  with  a  shazp  point, 
\f  Bemacd,.  on  the  produce  of  his  hands. 


0^^ 


It  has  been  seen  already  that  Pdissy  was,  for  a  long  tima, 
faiown  by  those  who  had  any  acquuntance  with  lum  as  a  collector 
oC  natural  curiosities.  He  speaks,  incidentally,  in  his  Trust- 
^'orifay  Receipt,  of  the  citizen  of  Rochelle,  named  THermitej  who 
Vttde  bim  a  present  of  two  fore^  shells ;  of  Pierre  Guoy,  citizeit 
of  Samtes,  who  found  upon  his  &rm  a  remarkable  stone,  and  be- 
<svae  be  knew  that  Palissy  was  cunous  in  saoh  things,  made  a 
P>«B6nt  of  it  to  the  Potter.  We  are  tol4  in  the  same  way,  of  the 
Abbot  of  Turpenay,  of  La  Mothe  Fenebn,.  secretary  to  die  King 
of  Navarre — a  wily  and  ambitious  man,  the  same  who  was  after- 
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wards  sent  over  to  justify,  to  the  court  of  England,  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew — as  lovers  of  letters,  who  had  made  presents 
of  natural  curiosities  to  Bernard,  '^  knowing,"  as  the  Potter  says, 
"  in  very  good  truth,  that  I  was  curious  ahout  such  things."  Pa- 
Ussy  had,  in  fact,  heen  forming,  and  possessed,  in  the  year  1575, 
a  cahinet  of  natural  history,  calculated  to  illustrate,  very  fully, 
the  philosophic  views  of  nature  which  he  had,  hy  that  time,  ma- 
tured. In  the  year  1575,  the  age  of  Palissy  then  heing  sixty- 
six,  the  Potter  had  developed,  fully,  all  those  views  of  nature 
which  we  shall  have  presently  to  detail,  and  which  make  good  his 
title  to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Before  putting  the  final  results  of  his  researches  into 
his  last  and  most  important  hook,  he  wished  to  make  proof  of 
their  soundness,  and  to  subject  his  reasonings  to  the  severest  test. 
Modestly  sensible  of  his  ignorance  of  those  languages  in  which 
was  contained  the  learning  of  past ,  time — ^believing,  nevertheless, 
that  he  had  pushed  on  his  knowledge,  as  a  naturalist,  many  steps 
into  the  future,  he  desired  to  know  whether  he  might  not,  on 
some  points,  have  deceived  himself.  It  was  quite  possible  that 
many  things  which  he  had  thought  out  for  himself  had  for  a  long 
time  been  familiar  to  the  scholars;  it  was  quite  possible,  too,  that 
positions  which,  to  his  mind,  appeared  incontrovertible,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  keen  criticism  of  learned  men  might  easily  be  con- 
troverted or  destroyed.  Such  things  were  possible,  though  Pa- 
lissy was  not  wanting  in  a  strong  conviction,  on  his  own  part,  that 
his  views  were  true.  If  false,  they  could  not  be  too  speedily 
demolished.  Palissy,  a  true  philosopher,  saw  in  free  discussion, 
strict  inquiry,  the  true  interests  of  science ;  and  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  invite  about  him  the  most  learned  scholars  and  physician^ 
then  residing  in  the  capital,  to  meet  them  in  his  museum,  to  state 
to  them  his  views,  and  illustrate  his  case  as  he  went  on,  by  speci- 
mens, rather  than  pictures  or  descriptions,  of  the  things  about 
which  he  spoke.  He  proposed  to  invite  interruption,  contradiction, 
and  discussion,  at  these  lectures;  and  he  announced  himself  ready, 
at  all  times,  to  answer  inquiries  at  his  own  house,  and  explain  the 
specimens  in  his  collection. 


r. 
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Palissy  himself  tells  us,^  that  it  was  in  the  Lent  of  the  year 
1575  that  he  delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  continue  annually.  He  was  still  delivering  them  in  the 
year  1584.^  He  delivered  them  in  his  museum.  The  collection 
of  Palissy  was  the  first  cabinet  of  natural  history  that  had  been 
used  more  liberally  than  as  a  private  hoard  of  curiosities  in  Paris ; 
and  his  were  the  first  lectures  upon  natural  history  ever  delivered 
I    in  that  capital. 

They  were  no  idlers  to  whom  Palissy  declared  his  views,  and  of 
whom  he  invited  contradiction.  There  was  assembled  in  the 
Potter's  cabinet  an  Academy  of  Science,  a  Royal  Society  evoked 
for  the  occasion.  Bernard  detailed  the  result  of  his  original  re- 
searches; and  the  best  men  of  the  capital  were  there  to  discuss  his 
arguments,  and  subject  all  he  said  to  strict  inquiry. 

Bernard  includes,  in  his  last  work,^  a  list  of  some  of  the  chief 
persons  who  attended  his  first  series  of  demonstrations,  and  who 
declared  themselves  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  his  opinions. 
The  philosopher,  vigorous  of  mind  and  body,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  exhibited  no  trace  of  bodily  decay;  he  was  still  noted,  nine 
years  afterwards,  for  his  remarkably  acute  and  ready  wit ;  and  his 
age,  when  it  was  seventy-five,  seemed  little  more  than  sixty.  The 
rigorous  old  man,  passing  from  the  furnace  and  the  chamber  in 
which  shelves  and  tables  were  resplendent  with  the  rich  creations 
of  his  fancy,  went  into  his  cabinet,  and  poured  out  the  lessons 
he  had  learned  by  the  road-sides,  by  the  sea-shore,  and  among  the 
mountains,  before  a  grave  assemblage  of  men,  paled  by  study,  or 
grown  grey  with  years. 

Ambroise  Pare  was  among  them.  He  had  been  first-surgeon 
to  four  kings.  He  was  a  sturdy  Huguenot.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar  has  descended  to  our  own  time ;  and  his  skill  as  a  surgeon, 

^  Discours  AdnwrahUt^  p.  209. 

^  In  the  BibUotegue  de  Sieur  de  la  Croix  Dufname^  published  in  1584,  it  is  said 
of  Paliflsj,  who  is  described  as  a  "  natural  philosopher,  and  man  of  a  remark- 
ably acute  and  ready  wit,"  that  he  flourishes  at  Paris,  aged  sixty  years  and 
more  (fifteen  more ;  but  he  must  haye  had  a  vigorous  appearance,  that  would 
easily  deceive  the  eye)—"  he  flourishes  at  Paris,  and  gives  lessons  in  his  science 
and  profession." 

'  DmowB  Admrabkt,  pp.  209-211. 
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in  iaving  Chades  DL  from  ihe  daoger  that  ensued  npon  a  dnmsy 
lancet«>woimd,  cansed  him  to  he  sared  from  the  Maasacre  of  81 
Bartholomew.     We  ivill  make  aoqaaintanoe^  hriefly,  mth  the  cfairf 
attendants  in  the  leotore-room  of  Palissy.     Ambioise  Pare,  of  die 
body  of  Master  Bavber-Smgeons,  was  a  man  who  oertahify  con- 
tribnted  moch  to  the  adTancement  of  surgery  in  his  own  day, 
though  there  was  an  unprofessional  want  of  dulness  about  hinii 
which,  taken  together  with  his  innovations  in  practice  and  his 
heresy  in  religious  ereed,  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
stout  abuse  among  the  Httle  and  loud  men  who  create  the  noise 
in  a  profiBSsion.     Par6  introduced  the  method  of  arresting  the£ow 
of  bloody  after  an  amputation,  by  the  use  of  ligatures,  in  place  of 
the  actual  cautery.     Ligatures  are  now  universally  employed,— 
the  spouting  blood-vessels  are  tied ;  but,  in  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
ihe  custom  was  to  bum  them;  and,  when  Gaspar  Martin,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Par6,  died,  after  an  amputation  performed  by 
Ambroise  in  his  own  way,  a  great  triumph  and  exultation  took 
place  over  the  innovator.     Pare  was,  for  three  years,  surgeon  to 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  in  Paris.     Between  1536  and  1543  he  was 
surgeon  to  a  troop  of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Piedmont.     He  then 
served  as  surgeon  to  companies  under  M.  de  Rohan  and  the 
dauphin.     In  1544,  he  was  with  the  king^s  army  at  Landrecy. 
In  1545,  he  was  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  with  the  army  against  the 
English.     In  1552,  still  under  M.  de  Rohan,  he  served  in  Ger- 
many ;  then  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Damvilliers,  by  Henry  ILy 
and  at  Ch&teau  le  Comte,  under  Antony,  afterwards  King  of 
Navarre ;  then  he  was  in  Metz  during  the  siege.     In  1553|  he 
was  in  another  besieged  town ;  and,  on  its  capture,  having  been 
made  prisoner  of  war,  was  sent  home  without  ransom.     In  1558, 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin;  in  1562,  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Conde  and 
the  constable  were  taken  prisoners,  and  at  Bourges.     He  was  at 
other  battles  of  the  civil  wars,  and  at  the  siege  of  Havre.     During 
the  Lent  of  1575  he  attended  the  public  demonstrations  in  the 
cabinet  of  Palissy  the  Potter. 

The  mind  of  Ambroise  Pare,  in  the  lecture-room  of  Palissy,  may 
now  and  then  have  wandered  to  a  contest  in  which  he  was  at  that 
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time  engagedf  tonobing  the  republication  in  a  body  of  his  own  sur- 
gical worics.  He  had  often  thought  it  prudent  to  evade  the  dis- 
eredit  that  attached,  in  his  day,  to  bold  views  and  innovations  on 
the  practice  of  the  ancients,  by  publishing  his  tracts  under  fic- 
titious names.  Thus  <^  Aparice"  had  represented  ^'  A.  Par^,  C' 
— ^Ambroise  Par^  Chirurgien.  The  doctors  of  medicine  in  Pans 
had  obtained  a  decree,  in  1535,  forbidding  the  publication  of  me- 
dical books  until  they  had  obtained  tiie  sanction  of  the  £Eusulty,  and 
they  were  opposing  at  that  time  the  independent  publication  of 
the  surgical  works  of  Master  Ambroise  Pare.  Pare  had  brought 
his  case  for  argument  before  the  Court  of  Parliament,  and  therein 
the  suit  between  Master  Etienne  Gourmelen,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  Master  Ambroise  Pare,  Barber-Surgeon,  re- 
mained undecided  in  the  Lent  of  1575. 

By  the  side  of  Ambroise  Par^,  the  surgical  reformer  and  the 
Huguenot,  sat  his  friend  and  less  illustrious  collaborator,  Master 
Bichard  Hubert,  commonly  called,  according  to  the  usage  of  that 
time,  Master  Richard,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.  There 
was  a  goodly  array,  also,  of  grave  physicians  assembled  in  the  lec- 
ture-room of  Master  Bernard.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
Master  Fran9ois  Choisnin,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Magdalene,  both 
physidans  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre  Francois  Choisnin  de  Cha- 
tdleraut  had  become,  only  in  the  preceding  year,  licentiate  of  the 
Faculty  at  Paris,  and  while  attendant  upon  Bernard's  first  series 
of  lectures,  was  engaged  in  preparation  of  the  thesis  which  he 
had  engaged  that  year  to  sustain,  upon  the  theory  of  Periods  in 
disease.  Of  this  Master  Choisnin,  Palissy  speaks,  in  his  last  book, 
as  a  lover  of  philosophy,  '^  whose  company  and  visits  to  me  were  a 
great  source  of  consolation."  We  are  told  of  a  geological  excur- 
sion in  which  Palissy  was  accompanied,  in  this  year  1575,  by 
Choisnin,  and  a  young  scholar  in  medicine,  twenty-two  years  old, 
named  Milon.  Milon  also  attended  the  demonstrations  in  Ber- 
nard's cabinet.  He  was  a  pupil  of  great  promise,  who  afterwards 
hecame,  in  the  year  1609,  first-physician  to  Henry  IV.,  who  lived 
to  write  a  book  about  the  colic  of  Poitou,  and  to  be  apostrophised  as 

^'  Ta  Hilo  doctiasiiiie 
Qui  cuncta  yolyis  mente  perspicacL*' 
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Tliere  were  attendant  also  upon  Master  Bernard's  first  demonsba- 
tinns,  Alexandre  de  Campege,  physician  to  Monsieur,  the  king^l 
brother;  Guillaume  Pacard,  a  physician  from  Burgundy;  Pfair 
lebert  Gilles,  a  physician  also  out  of  Burgundy,  whose  mind  wu 
the  a  revolving  a  thesis  upon  Epilepsy ;  Germain  Courtain,  a  vene- 
rable man,  who  publicly  taught  the  arguments  of  Palissy  concera- 
iii^  potable  gold,  as  Doctor  and  Regent  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine;  Jean  du  Pont,  and  Messieurs  Drouyn,  Clement,  Misere,  and 
De  la  Salle,  physicians  from  sundry  parts  of  France,  and  Pierre 
Ton  a,  of  the  same  fraternity.  Pierre  Pena  was  an  able  botanist, 
1)0 m  of  a  noble  house  in  Provence,  whose  horoscope  diverted  him 
from  arms  to  science.  He  studied  with  so  much  good  effect  that 
h3  became  secret  physician  to  King  Henry  III.,  and  left  at  his 
death  a  fortune  of  six  hundred  thousand  livres.  He  and  his 
feUaw-student,  Mathias  de  Lobel,  were  doctors  of  Montpelier. 
L  ibel  saw  much  of  the  world ;  he  became  physician  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  practised  at  Delft  and  Antwerp,  was  physi- 
cian and  "  botanographer  "  to  James  I.  of  England,  and  died  a 
Londoner  in  the  year  1616.  In  conjunction  with  Mathias  de 
Lobel,  Pierre  Pena  had  issued  from  the  press  of  London,  three  or 
four  years  before  the  date  of  Bernard's  lectures,  a  medico-botanical 
%vork,  full  of  research  and  erudition.^  It  was — ^in  Latin,  of  course 
^published  in  England,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  pro- 
l>ably  because  its  authors  were  both  Protestants,  who  saw  little 
!ir>pe  of  a  calm  hearing  in  their  own  distracted  country. 

There  were  present  also  at  the  lectures  of  Palissy,  Messieurs 
Paiot  and  Guerin,  apothecaries  of  Paris,  and  the  Marquis  of  Sa- 
ligny  in  the  Bourbonnois,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  King. 
>Tcmsieur  Dal  Bene  was  there,  with  his  brother  the  abbot,  to 
whom  Ronsard  dedicated  his  Poetic  Art.  Monsieur,  the  brother 
oF  the  abbot,  was  called  a  poet  in  his  time,  and  there  remains  of 


^  ^^  Stiipium  adversaria  nova  perfacilis  vestigatio,  Incnlentaque  ad  piiscoram 
pr^i33€rtim  Dioscoridis  et  recentioram  materiam  medicam. 

''Quibus  propediem  accedet  altera  pars.  Qua  co^jectaneorctin  dePUntis 
appendix,  de  succis  medicatis  et  metallicis  sectio,  antiques  et  novate  medicms 
IcLtiomm  remediorum  thesaurus  opulentissimus  de  succedaneis  libellns  conti- 
ntnitur  authoribus  Pctro  Pena  et  Mathia  de  LobeL  Medicis."  LondinL  Thoma 
pLirfoetu,  fol.,  1670. 
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a  Latin  disticli^  founded  on  the  miserable  state  of  France,  ia 

,  which  the  shortn^s  atones  barely  for  the  want  of  special  merit.^ 

I       There  was  present  also  at  the  Potter's  demonstrations  Jacques 

j  de  la  Frimaudaye,  of  noble  family  in  Anjou,  who  had  shared  with  i 

his  brother  Pierre  in  those  instructions  which  gave  rise  to  the 

publication,  by  Pierre,  of  a  book  called  "  The  French  Academy," 

witliin  a  year  or  two  of  the  year  1577,  with  which  this  narrative 

ie  now  concerned.     An  ancient  gentleman  of  Anjou  had  received 

ilnto  hig  house  four  youths,  of  whom  the  Primaudayes  formed  two, 
i&nd  placed  them  under  an  accomplished  teacher,  who  provided  v 

(^kasantly  the  pith  of  university  instruction,  without  the  tedious*  ,.\ 

mss  of  detail,  and  the  waste  of  time,  and  words,  and  labour  that 
.belongfed  in  those  days  to  a  college  education.    They  learnt  Latin  .  j 

and  Greek}  moral  philosophy  and  history ;  and  the  results  of  the  ' 

lessons  they  received  formed  the  thick  volume  called  '^  The  French 
^Academy,''  of  which  an  edition  was  dedicated,  in  the  month  of 
■Mvoary,  1577,  to  Henry  III.,  by  Pierre  de  la  Primaudaye.  | 

Jacques  de  la  Primaudaye,  so  educated,  was  adding  to  his  know-  \ 

ledge  by  attendance  on  the  discussion  in  the  cabinet  of  Bernard  \ 

Palissy,  during  the  Lent  of  the  year  1575.     There  were  present,  ; 

also^  Master  Jean  Viret,  an  expert  mathematician,  then  about 
thirty-two  years  old ;  Master  Michel  Saget,  a  man  of  judgment 
and  good  wit ;  Master  Bartholomew,  a  prior,  experienced  in  the  ' 

arts,  with  other  learned  men,  lawyers,  scholars,  and  priests; 
among  them  Nicolas  Bergeron,  advocate,  classical  scholar  and  J 

mathematician — a  pupil  of  Pierre  la  Ramee,  by  whom  he  had  been  ] 

chosen  to  act  with  Antoine  I'Oisel,  and  did  act,  in  the  year  1568,  ', 

as  testamentary  executor  in  the  founding  of  a  public  chair  of  ma-  j 

thematics  in  the  Royal  College  of  France. 

Such  were  the  men  who  gathered  around  Palissy,  in  what  the  ] 

Potter  calls  2  "  my  little  Academy."     Palissy  placarded  his  pro-  1 

posed  course  of  three  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  Paris,  charging  a  dollar  for  admission ;  and  he 
promised,  in  his  own  quaint,  fearless  way,  to  return  four  dollars 


I 


*  **  Gallia,  qns  nunquam  fait  in  sua  commoda  constans, 

In  sua  constanter  commoda  c»ca  ruit." 

*  JOitcoun  AdimrdbiUa.  The  closing  words  of  the  AdverHssemmt  aux  LecUtwt. 
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fnr  every  cne  that  he  received,  if  his  teacbnig  should  admit 
decidrre  contradiction.  His  own  accoont  of  the  establishment  of 
his  lectoies  and  demonstrations  becomes  yery  interesting,  when 
we  xeepilect  that  it  is  an  account  of  the  first  natural  histoiy  lec- 
tures ever  heard  in  Paris — of  the  first  society  established  in  Paris 
for  the  pure  adyancement  of  science,  by  discussions  among  learned 
men,  which  were  to  be  held  in  the  first  natural  history  musemn 
ever  thrown  opea  in  that  capital. 

"  I  considered,^  Bernard  says,^  "  that  I  had  employed  mudi 
time  in  the  study  6f  earths,  stones,  waters,  and  metals,  and  that 
old  age  pressed  me  to  multiply  the  talents  which  God  has  givea 
to  me ;  and  for  that  reason,  liiat  it  would  be  good  to  bring  for- 
ward to  the  light  those  excellent  secrets,  in  order  to  bequeaili 
them  to  posterity.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  topics  are  high  and 
comprehended  by  few  men,  I  have  not  dared  to  make  the  yentore 
until,  in  the  first  place,  I  had  ascertained  whether  ihe  Latins  had 
more  knowledge  of  them  than  myself;  and  I  was  in  great  trouble, 
because  I  had  never  seen  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  to  know 
whether  they  might  have  written  upon  the  above-named  things. 

'^  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  understood  Latin,  and 
to  have  read  the  volumes  of  the  said  philosophers,  to1ie  informed 
by  some,  and  to  detect  fiuilts  in  others ;  and  thus  debating  in  my 
mind,  I  decided  to  cause  notices  to  be  affixed  at  the  street  comers 
in  Paris,  in  order  to  assemble  the  most  learned  doctors  and  others, 
to  whom  I  would  promise  to  demonstrate  in  three  lesions  all  that 
I  have  learnt  concerning  fountmns,  stones,  metals,  and  oiher 
natures.  And  in  order  that  none  might  come  but  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  curious,  I  put  in  my  placards  that  none 
should  have  admission  without  payment  of  a  dollar  for  the  entiy  to 
the  said  lessons ;  and  I  did  that  partly  to  see  whether,  by  the  help 
of  my  hearers,  I  could  extract  some  contradiction  which  mi^t 
have  more  assurance  of  truiji  than  the  arguments  which  I  might 
lay  before  them:'  knowing  well,  that  if  I  spoke  fidsely,  there 
would  be  Greeks  and  Latins  who  would  rerist  me  to  my  face,  and 
who  would  not  spare  me,  as  well  on  account  of  the  dollar  that  1 

*  DUcomv  AtknirtOHeei  pp.  207-200.    In  the  treatise  Ues  JPSemr. 
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should  have  taken  from  eilch,  as  on  account  of  the  time  I  should 
have  caused  them  to  misspend :  for  there  were  very  few  of  my 
hearers  who  could  not  elsewhere  have  extracted  profit  out  of  some- 
thing during  the  time  spent  hy  them  at  my  lessons.     That  ia  why 
I  say  that  if  they  had  found  me  to  he  speaking  falsely^  I  should 
soon  have  heen  baffled :  for  I  had  put  in  my  placards^  that  if  the 
things  therein  promised  did  not  prove  trustwOTthy,  I  would  restore 
the  quadruple.     But,  thanks  be  to  God,  never  man  contradicted 
me  a  single  word.     Which  being  considered,  and  seeing  that  I 
could  not  have  more  faithful  witnesses,  nor  men  more  asstired  than, 
those  in  knowledge,  I  have  taken  courage  to  discourse  to  you  all 
these  things,  well  testified,  in  order  that  you  may  not  doubt  that 
they  are  trustworthy.     And,  to  make  you  yet  the  more  assured 
ahout  them,  I  will  give  you  here  a  catalogue  of  the  noble,  honour- 
ahle,  and  most  learned  men  who  were  present  at  my  lectures 
(which  I   gave  in  the  Lent  of  the  year  One  Thousand   Five 
Hundred  and  Seventy-five),  at  least  of  those  whose  names  and 
quality  I  could  learn :  who  assured  me  that  they  would  be  always 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  all  these  things,  and  that 
they  had  seen  all  the  mineral  stones  and  monstrous  forms  which 
you  have  seen  at  my  last  lectures  of  the  year  One  Thousand  Five 
Hundred  and  Seventy-six,  which  I  have  continued,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  increased  number  of  witnesses." 

The  character  of  the  group  which  surrounded  Bernard  Palissy 
on  these  occasions  we  have  already  discussed.  The  character  of  the 
doctrines  which  Bernard,  when  they  were  supported  by  the  good 
opinion  of  such  friends,  "  took  courage  to  discourse,"  we  aro  ahout j 
in  the  next  place,  to  examine.  They  were  collected  in  a  hook, 
*nd  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1580,  by  Martin  the  younger, 
s-t  the  sign  of  the  Serpent,  opposite  the  College  oi"  Cambray. 
They  represent  the  highest  point  attained  by  Palissy  as  a  philo- 
8opher.  By  the  progress  of  three  centuries  we  have  b^en  brouglit 
w  a  position  from  which  we  can  look  fairly  down  on  the  thick 
clouds  of  ignorance  out  of  which  Palissy  emerged,  though  we  our- 
selves have  reached  an  atmosphere  by  no  means  cloudJesB*  From 
^^  advanced  ground  let  us  endeavour  now  to  look  back  fairly  on 
the  science  taught  by  the  self-educated  Potter,  and  campare,  as  we 
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can,  the  yiews  of  Master  Beniard  with  the  philosophy  before 
i  kaowa  to  the  audience,  which  for  nine  years  represented  annoally 

at  the  demonstrations  in  his  cabinet  the  wbdom  of  the  day. 
r  BfingiDg^  the  opinions  of  Palissy  and  those  of  his  contemporaries 

both  into  requisite  comparison  with  modem  science,  let  us  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  claim  the  Potter  had  upon  the  admiration  which 
he  has  obtained  from  men  like  Buffon,  Haller,  and  Jussieu. 
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APPENDIX  TO  BOOK  IV. 

From  the  Works  of 

BERNARD     PALISSY; 

l^cIttttH  for  ^t  XntustTBtun  it 
HIS  LIFE  AS  A  NATTJBALIST. 


A  STUDY  IN  PORTIPIOATION.^ 


Some  time  after  I  had  considered  the  liornble  dangers  of  war, 
from  wluch  God  had  marvellously  delivered  me,  I  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  design  and  draw  the  plan  of  some  town, 
wherein  one  might  he  secure  in  time  of  war;  hut  considering 
the  furious  hatteries  of  which  men  now  make  use,  I  was  almost 
out  of  hope,  and  went  every  day  mth  my  head  bowed,  fearing 
lest  I  should  look  at  something  which  should  cause  me  to  forget 
the  things  of  which  I  desired  to  think;  for  my  mind  leapt  now 
to  one  town,  and  now  to  another,  labouring  to  recollect  the 
strong  points  of  those,  and  to  know  whether  I  might  partly 
make  use  of  the  plan  of  these,  to  serve  my  design.  But  I 
found  in  all  these  a  manner  of  construction  very  contrary  to 
my  opinion ;  for  the  inhabitants,  in  fortifying  them,  divide  the 
houses  which  adjoin  the  walls  from  the  defences  of  the  town^ 
and  make  great  walks  between  the  houses  and  the  said  walla  ; 
and  that  they  say  to  be  necessary  for  doing  battle,  defending  and 
drawing  along  all  kinds  of  engines  and  artillery ;  hut  I  found 
also  that  this  served  towards  the  killing  of  a  great  many  raenj 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  my  mind  that  such  an 
invention  was  good,  and  assure  myself  that  if,  at  the  time  when 
columns  were  invented,  artillery  had  held  sway  ae  it  does  at 
present,  that  our  ancient  builders  never  would  have  built  the 
towns  with  separation  of  the  houses  from  the  walls.  And  why  ? 
In  time  of  peace  the  walls  are  useless,  however  great  the  trea- 
sure and  the  toil  that  may  have  been  employed  upon  them- 
Having  then  considered  these  things,  I  found  that  the  said  towns 

^  ii^c^pte  Fertto&Ze,  P,  iii.— Q,  iv.    Jh  la  VUk  de  Forkrmse. 
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could  in  no  case  serve  me  for  a  copy,  seeing  that  when  the  walls 
are  overcome,  the  town  is  forced  to  a  surrender.     Truly  that  is 
but  a  poor  body  of  a  town  when  the  members  cannot  consoli- 
date and  aid  each  other.     In  short,  all  such  towns  are  ill  de- 
fflgned  as  long  as  the  members  are  not  concatenated  with  the 
main  body.     It  is  very  easy  to  beat  down  the  body,  if  the 
members  render  no  assistance.     Seeing  which,  I  put  aside  my 
hope  of  taking  any  copy  horn  the  towns  that  are  built  at 
present ;   so  I  transported  my  mind  to  contemplation  of  the 
pictures  of  compartments  and  other  figiures  which  have  be^ 
made  by  Master  Jacques  du  Cerseau  and  several  other  designers. 
I  looked  also  at  the  plans  and  figures  of  Vitruvius  and  Sebas- 
tian, and  other  architects,  to  see  whether  I  could  find  in  their 
pictures  anything  which  might  serve  me  for  the  invention  of 
the  said  fortified  town ;  but  never  was  it  possible  for  me  to  find 
any  picture  which  could  aid  me  in  this  affair. 
Which  seeing,  I  walked  like  a  man  absent  in  mind,  the  head 
bowed,  without  saluting  or  regarding  anybody,  because  of  my 
interest  which  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  said  town.    And 
walking  thus,  visiting  all  the  most  excellent  gardens  which  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  find  (and  this,  in  order  to  see  whether  there 
might  be  some  form  of  the  labyrinth  invented  by  Daedalus,  or 
some  flower-bed,  which  might  give  hint  for  my  design),  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  find  anything  that  could  content  my 
mind. 
Then  I  began  to  wander  through  the  woods,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  to  see  whether  I  could  find  some  industrious  animal 
which  had  built  some  house  of  industry :  seeking  which,  I  saw 
a  very  great  number  of  them,  which  caused  me  to  be  quite 
astonished  at  the  great  industry  that  God  had  given  to  them ; 
and  among  others,  I  was  full  of  marvel  at  a  fortress  which  the 
loriot  had  made  for  the  protection  of  its  little  ones  ;  for  the  said 
fortress  was  suspended  in  the  air,  by  an  admirable  industry :  at 
the  same  time,  I  found  no  profit  there  for  my  affair. 
I  saw  also  a  young  snail,  which  built  its  house  and  fortress  of  its 
own  saliva ;  and  this  it  did,  little  by  little,  during  many  days : 
for,  having  taken  the  said  snail,  I  found  that  the  edge  of  its 
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building  was  still  liquid,  and  the  remaitider  hard,  and  knew  ttien, 
that  some  time  was  needed  for  the  hardening  of  the  saliva  wiUi 
which  it  built  its  fort.     Then  I  took  great  occasion  to  glorify 
God  in  all  His  marvels,  and  found  this  might  give  some  little 
aid  to  me  in  my  affair :  at  the  least,  it  encouraged  me,  and  held 
me  in  hope  that  I  should  succeed  in  my  design.     Then,  joyous 
enough,  I  walked  hither  and  thither,  to  one  side  and  to  another^ 
to  see  whether  I  could  further  obtain  some  lesson  from  the 
buildings  of  animals;  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  several 
months,  during  which  time,  I  always  exercised  my  art  as  potter, 
to  support  my  family. 
After  I  had  remained  for  many  days  in  this  debate  of  mind,  I  be* 
thought  myself  of  visiting  the  shore  and  rocks  of  the  great 
ocean,  where  I  perceived  so  many  diverse  kinds  of  dwellings 
and  fortresses,  which  certain  little  fish  had  made  with  their  own 
liquor  and  saliva,  that  from  that  time  I  began  to  think  that  I 
might  find  there  something  good  for  my  affair.     Then  I  began 
to  contemplate  the  industry  of  all  these  kinds  of  fish,  to  learn 
iomething  of  them,  beginning  from  the  largest  to  the  least ;  I 
found  things  which  made  me  all  abashed,  because  of  the  mar- 
vellous Divine  Providence  which  had  bestowed  such  care  upon 
these  creatures ;  so  that  I  found  in  those  of  least  esteem,  that 
God  had  bestowed  upon  them  greater  industry  than  on  die 
others:  for  thinking  to  find  some  great  industry  and  excellent 
insdom  in  the  large  fishes,  I  found  in  them  nothing  industrious, 
^hich  caused  me  to  consider  that  they  were  well  enough  armed, 
feared,  and  dreaded  because  of  thei/  greatness,  and  that  they 
had  not  need  of  other  armour ;  but  as  for  the  weak,  I  found  that 
God  had  given  to  them  industry  to  know  how  to  construct  for- 
tresses marvellously  excellent  against  the  designs  of  their  ene- 
nues.    I  perceived  also,  that  the  battles  and  stratagems  of  the 
Bea  were,  without  comparison,  greater  in  the  said  animals  than 
those  of  earth ;  an^  saw  that  the  luxury  of  the  sea  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth,  and  that,  without  comparison,  it  produced 
morefiruit. 
^ving  then  taken  strong  desire  to  contemplate  these  things  from 
Pilose  at  hand^  I  took  note  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
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fishes  which  were  ao  weftk  in  their  nature,  ihat  these  was  m 
tfaemiM^^peuaneeof  life,  except  a  form  of  slimy  Hqiio^  asaie 
the  oysteie,  the massds,  the  heart-shells,  the  ooddes,  ikehmfeHSf 
and  an  iofinite  Bnmher  of  winkles  of  difiTerent  kinds  and  auBe& 

All  those  ahoFe-named  fishes  are  weak,  as  I  have  said  heiatet  hat 
what  ?  Behold  now  an  admirable  thing,  iidiich  is,  that  God. 
has  had  so  great  care  for  them,  that  he  has  given  to  ^btem  in- 
dustrj  to  Imow  how  to  make,  each  for  himself  a  hoose,  eon- 
stracted  and  smoothed  by  sadi  a  system  of  geometry  and  niehi- 
tectore,  that  never  Soiomon  in  all  his  wisdom  could  have  made 
the  like,  and  if  even  all  human  intellects  «onld  be  assemUed 
into  one,  they  would  not  know  how  to  pmdiice  the  £EuatBit 
traoeof  it. 

When  I  had  contemplated  all  these  things,  I  fell  upon  my  &ce, 
and  in  adoring  <jrod,  began  to  cry  out  in  my  spirii^  saying:  ^^  O 
thou  good  God  1  I  can  now  say,  Uke  the  Prophet  David,  ihy 
servant,  *  And  what  is  man,  that  Thou  rememberest  him?'  snd 
that  even  Thou  shouldst  have  made  all  things  for  his  service 
and  comfort  ?  At  the  same  time.  Lord,  he  is  not  ashamejl  to 
lift  up  himself  against  Thee,  to  destroy  and  do  away  wkh  those 
whom  Thou  hast  sent  upon  the  earth,  to  announce  Thy  justice 
and  judgment  to  men.  O  thou  good  God  !  ^uad  who  shall  he 
be  who  wUl  not  marvel  at  Thy  wondrous  patience  ?  How  long 
wilt  Thou  leave  here  to  saHSer  and  endure,  the  Prophets  and  ibe 
chosen  whom  Thou  hast  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those  whoeease 
not  to  torment  them  ?"  This  done,  I  walked  upon  the  rocks, 
to  contem^ate  more  closely  the  exedlent  marvels  of  God;  and 
having  found  certain  lim|»et8,  which  are  called  otherwise  gost V 
eyes,  I  perorived  that  they  were  armed  with  a  great  industry; 
for  having  but  one  shell  upon  the  back,  they  attached  themaelves 
ov«T  the  rocks,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  think  there  is  no  fish  in 
the  sea,  howerer  forious,  which  would  be  able  to  tear  it  ficom 
the  said  rock.  And  when  one  wishes  to  tear  off  the  said  fisby 
which  is  only  slime,  or  a  hardened  liquor,  if  one  failn  to  tear  it 
off  at  the  first  trial,  by  putting  a  knife  between  the  rock  and  i^ 
it  will  come  to  dasp  and  join  itself  so  closely  to  the  rod^  tbat 
it  is  not  any  longer  possible  to  tear  it  off;  which  is  an  admicable 
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tiling,  seeing  tlie  weakness  of  its  nature.     The  honnneaa^  and 
several  other  kinds,  attach  thems^Tes  in  a  like  way ;  for,  other- 
wise, their  enemies  would  soon  devour  them. 
Is  not  this  also  an  admirahle  thing  of  the  sea-urchin  ?  wUcIi,  bi?- 
caose  its  aiieil  is  so  weak,  God  has  given  to  it  means  of  knowmg 
how  to  make  many  sharp  spines  upon  its  corslet  or  fortress  i  so 
that  when  it  is  attached  upon  its  rock,  one  cannot  take  it  with^ 
out  pricking  one's-self.     Is  it  not  an  admirahle  tibing  to  see  the 
fishes  which  have  two  shells  ?     If  ytm  consider  the  coddes  aiid 
ihe  heart-shells,  and  many  other  kinds,  you  will  find  an  industry 
such  that  it  will  give  you  occasion  to  abase  your  pride.     Have 
you  ever  seen  a  idling  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  which  could 
fit  so  accurately  as  do  the  two  shells  and  armour  of  the  said 
heart-shells  and  cockles  ?     Certes,  it  is  impossible  to  men  to  da 
the  like.     I>o  you  think  that  those  little  concavities  and  nerva- 
tlens,  which  are  in  the  said  shells,  have  been  made  only  for  or- 
nament and  bea.uty  ?     No,  no,  there  is  something  mora :  that 
augments  in  such  sort  the  strength  #f  the  said  fortress,  as  cer- 
tain arched  buttresses  which  rest  against  a  wall,  in  order  to 
consolidate  it;  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  I  wiLL  be- 
lieve always  in  the  judgment  of  the  ardntects. 
Do  you  think  that  the  fishes  which  er^qt  their  fortresses  by  spiral 
lines,  or  in  the  £otm  of  a  snail-shell,  that  this  is  done  by  them 
without  a  reason  ?     No,  it  is  not  for  beauty  only,  there  is  abun- 
dant other  reason.     You  should  understand,  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  fish  which  have  the  snout  so  pointed  that  they 
would  eat  the  greater  part  of  the  above-named  fishes,  if  their 
lumse  were  built  in  a  straight  line ;  but  when  they  are  assailed 
by  tiieir  enemies  at  the  gate,  in  retiring  within,  they  retire  by 
^  a  winding  course,  and  following  the  track  of  die  spiral  line ; 
ittd  by  such  means  their  enemies  are  not  able  to  do  them  harm. 
^^hioh  being  considered,  it  is  not  for  beauty  only  that  these 
things  are  so  done,  but  for  strength.     Who  will  be  the  man  so 
ungrateful  who  will  not  adore  the  Sovereign  Architect,  in  con- 
templating the  above-named  things  ? 
Walking  thus  over  the  rocks,  I  saw  marvels  which  gave  me  occa- 
Aoa  to  cry  after  the  example  of  the  Prophet:  '^  Not  unto  us,  0 
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Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  glory  and  honour;' 
and  began  to  think  in  myself,  that  I  could  not  find  anything  of 
better  counsel,  to,  make  the  plan  of  my  fortified  town.  Then  1 
set  myself  to  observe  which  of  all  the  fishes  would  be  found  the 
most  industrious  in  architecture,  in  order  to  take  some  counsel 
firom  his  industry. 

Now,  at  that  time,  a  citiasen  of  Rochelle,  named  I'Hermite,  had 
made  me  a  present  of  two  very  large  shells,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  shell  of  a  purple-murex,  and  the  other  of  a  conch,  which 
were  brought  from  Gmnea,  and  were  both  made  in  the  manner 
of  a  snail-shell,  and  with  spiral  lines :  but  that  of  the  conch  was 
stronger  and  larger  than  the  other.  At  the  same  time^  consi- 
dering the  proposition  which  I  have  above  held,  namely,  that 
God  has  bestowed  more  industry  upon  the  weak  things  than 
upon  the  strong,  I  stayed  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  shell 
of  the  purple-murex  than  that  of  the  conch,  because  I  assured 
myself  that  God  had  g^ven  to  it  something  more,  to  make  com- 
pensation for  its  weakness.  And  so,  having  dwelt  long  upon 
these  thoughts,  I  took  heed  that  in  the  shell  of  the  murex  there 
were  a  number  of  projections  tolerably  large,  by  which  the  said 
shell  was  surrounded.  I  assured  myself  then,  that  not  without 
cause,  had  the  said  horns  been  formed,  and  that  they  were 
so  many  bulwarks  and  defences  for  the  fortress  and  refuge  of  the 
said  purple-murex.  Seeing  which,  I  could  find  nothing  better 
for  the  building  of  my  fortified  town,  than  to  take  example  from 
the  fortress  of  the  said  purple-murex,  and  took  straightway  a  com- 
pass, rule,  and  other  tools  necessary  for  the  making  of  my  picture. 

In  the  first  place,  I  made  the  figure  of  a  great  square,  around 
which  I  made  the  plan  of  a  great  number  of  houses,  to  which  I 
put  the  windows,  doors,  shops,  all  looking  towards  the  external 
part  of  the  plan  and  the  streets  of  the  town ;  and  near  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  said  open  square,  I  marked  the  plan  of  the 
house  or  dwelling  of  the  principal  governor  of  the  said  town,  in 
order  that  none  might  enter  into  the  said  sqaare  without  the 
permission  of  the  governor ;  and  surrounding  the  said  square,  I 
made  the  plan  of  certain  advanced  or  ground  galleries,  to  hold 
the  artillery  under  cover,  and  made  the  plan  in  such  wise  that 
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the  walls  before  the  gallery  wiU  serve  for  defence  and  battery, 
containiDg  many  portholes  along  their  whole  circuit,  which  are 
all  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  said  square ;  in  order  that 
if  the  enemies  should  enter  by  a  mine  into  the  said  square, 
there  would  be  means  ready  in  a  moment  to  exterminate  them. 
Which  being  done,  I  commenced  a  turn  of  street  from  the  out- 
let of  the  said  portal,  enveloping  the  plan  of  the  houses  which  I 
had  marked  on  the  place  of  the  said  square,  intending  to  build 
my  town  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  line,  and  following  the  form 
and  industry  of  the  purple-murex ;  but  when  I  had  a  little 
thought  of  my  affair,  I  perceived  that  the  business  of  cannon  is 
to  play  in  straight  lines,  and  that  if  my  town  were  built  entirely 
in  accordance  with  a  spiral  line,  the  cannon  could  not  play  down 
the  streets  ;  for  which  reason  I  resolved  then  to  be  guided  by  the 
industry  of  the  murex,  only  in  as  far  as  it  might  serve  me ;  and 
I  began  to  mark  the  plan  of  the  first  street,  near  to  the  square, 
outside  its  circumference,  in  a  square  form;  and  this  done, 
I  marked  the  dwellings  on  the  outside  of  the  said  street,  all 
having  their  aspects,  entrances,  and  exits,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  said  square ;  and  thus  there  appeared  a  street  having  four 
faces  in  the  first  row,  which  is  about  the  middle,  and  winding 
like  the  shell  of  the  murex,  and  this  always  by  straight  lines. 
I  began  afresh  to  mark  a  street  outside  the  first,  also  surrounding 
it;  and  after  these  two  streets  were  drawn,  with  the  necessary 
houses  round  ihem,  I  began  to  follow  the  same  circuit  for  the 
drawing  of  the  third  street;  but,  because  the  square  and  the  two 
streets  about  the  same  had  greatly  lengthened  the  circuit,  I 
found  it  good  to  give  eight  faces  to  the  third  street ;  and  this 
for  many  reasons, 
^en  the  third  street  was  drawn  thus,  with  the  necessary  houses 
round  it,  I  found  my  invention  very  good  and  useful,  and  came 
again  to  mark  and  draw  another  street  like  to  the  third,  that  is 
to  say,  with  eight  faces,  and  always  enveloping  the  last ;  this 
done,  I  found  that  the  said  tovm  was  sufficiently  spacious,  and 
came  to  mark  the  houses  round  the  said  street,  joining  the  walls 
of  ihe  said  town,  which  walls  I  proceeded  to  represent  joined 
^th  the  houses  of  the  street  adjacent  to  them.     Then,  having 
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ihiis  made  my  plan,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  town  put  to  dome 
all  others ;  because  all  the  walk  of  other  towns  are  useless  b  a 
time  of  peace,  and  those  which  I  make  will  serve  at  all  seasoos, 
fcMT  habitation  to  the  same  people  who  will  be  in  exercise  of 
many  trades,  while  tiiey  act  as  a  garrison  to  the  said  town. 
liem.   Haying  made  my  picture,  I  found  that  the  walls  of  all 
houses  would  serve  also  as  horns ;  and  firom  whatever  side  the 
cannon  might  be  brought  against  the  said  town,  it  would  come 
always  under  a  length  of  walL     Now,  in  the  town  there  Trill 
be  only  one  street,  and  one  entrance,  which  will  lead  sprallj 
winding,  and  that  by  straight  lines,  from  angle  to  an^e,  iito 
tiie  square,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  tiie  town ;  and  in  each 
comer  and  angle  of  tiie  &ces  of  tiie  said  streets,  tiiere  will  be  a 
double  and  vaulted  gate,  and  above  each  of  tiiese  a  high  batteiy 
or  platform,  in  sudi  wise,  that  from  tiie  two  angles  of  each  &ce 
one  may  at  all  times  fire  from  end  to  end  out  of  cover,  by  means 
of  the  said  vaulted  gates,  and  tiiis  without  the  posaibililiy  of 
harm  done  to  the  cannonaders. 
Having  thus  made  my  picture,  and  being  well  assured  that  my 
invention  was  good,  I  said  in  my  mind,  I  may  now  boast^  that 
if  the  king  would  build  a  fortified  town  in  some  part  of  his 
kingdom,  I  would  give  him  a  picture,  plan,  and  model  of  a 
town  the  most  impregnable  that  exists  in  our  day  among  men; 
that  is  to  say,  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  art  of  geometry  and 
architecture — the  places  being  excepted  which  God  has  fortified 
by  nature. 
And  in  the  first  place,  if  a  town  be  built  according  to  tins  model 
and  picture  which  I  have  made,  it  will  be  impregnable : 
By  multitude  of  people. 
By  multitude  of  cannon-bails^ 
By  fire^ 
By  mine, 

By  scaling-ladders, 
By  famine, 
By  treason, 
By  sapping. 
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Interpretation  of  some  Articles* 

Seme  will  find  stmnge  the  article  of  treasoo,  but  it  is  sOy  that  if 
ten  or  twelve  parts  of  the  town,  and  even  the  governor  of  the 
same,  had  plotted  together  with  the  enemies  to  sinrender  the 
town,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  surrender  it,  provided  that  diere 
is  one  small  part  of  the  town  which  will  resist;  because  the 
order  of  the  buildings  will  be  so  well  concatenated,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants 
to  treason,  before  it  could  be  surrendered,  and  the  general  con- 
spraey  could  never  be  made  without  the  prince  being  made 
cognizant  thereof. 

Bern*  I^eople  will  be  amazed  at  my  saying  that  it  is  impreguable 
by  famine :  I  say  this,  because  it  can  be  garrisoned  by  very 
few  people;  I  sey,  very  few,  for  if  very  few  people  should  be 
provided  with  biscuit  fer  certain  years,  there  are  no  cannonaders 
so  fierce,  no  engineers  so  subtle,  that  they  would  not  be  obliged 
to  raise  the  inege  from  before  such  a  town,  though  to  their  own 
confusion. 

Jiem,  People  will  be  astonished  at  my  saying  that  it  would  be 
impregnable  by  sap,  but  I  say  more,  that  if  the  enemies  should 
have  sapped  and  carried  away  the  foundations  of  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  town,  and  if  they  had  thrown  them  into  the 
abysses  of  the  sea,  yet  so  it  is  that  by  such  means  the  inha- 
bitants would  have  no  occasion  to  be  confounded,  because  walls 
will  still  surround  them  as  before.  And  if  it  happened  that  the 
enemy  were  still  more  obstinate,  and  dashed  about  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  as  many  cannon-balls  as  there  could  fall  drops  of 
water  in  a  rdn  of  fifteen  days,  and  by  such  means  they  had 
reduced  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  to  little  bits  like  chips,  ^ 

that  is  to  say,  laid  the  walls  low  into  fallow,  yet  for  all  that  the  :| 

town  would  not  at  all  be  lost,  nor  the  inhabitants  injured  in  | 

their  persons.  ^ 

And  what  is  more,  if  the  enemies -had  been  still  more  determined,  | 

and  had  broken  a  way  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  said  | 

town,  and  that  they  could  pass  and  repass  through  the  said  :| 
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town  to  the  number  of  forty  abreast,  drawing  with  ihem  all 
kinds  of  engines  and  artillery,  yet  so  it  is  that  they  would  not 
yet  have  gained  that  town ;  which  thing,  I  know,  will  be  thou^t 
very  strange. 

I  say  also,  that  if  the  enemies  should  find  means,  by  a  subtle  mine, 
to  rise  up  in  any  place  which  may  be  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
and  they  shall  be  entered  into  the  said  town  in  such  great 
number  of  men  and  artillery,  that  all  the  said  place  might  be 
full  of  well-armed  men,  so  it  is  that  by  such  means  they  irill 
have  gained  nothing  except  the  shortening  of  their  days. 

And  if  it  should  happen  that  the  enemies  had  made  such  an  effivt, 
that  by  their  multitude  they  had  made  mountains,  which  were 
so  high  that  the  enemies  might  have  looked  down  to  the  veiy 
pavement  of  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  walls,  to  throw  balls 
and  all  kind  of  engines  and  strange  fires,  by  such  means  the 
inhabitants  would  suffer  no  damage,  except  it  were  fear,  and 
the  poisoning  of  their  air  by  foul  matters,  which  might  he 
thrown  into  the  street  adjacent  to  the  walls,  but  not  into  the 
others. 

Item.  The  arrangement  of  the  town  would  be  made  with  such 
subtlety  and  invention,  that  even  children  above  six  years  old 
could  aid  in  defending'  it  on  the  day  of  assault,  and  that,  too, 
without  displacing  any  one  of  them  from  his  own  home  and 
dwelling,  and  without  exposing  their  persons  to  any  danger. 

I  know  well  that  some  would  laugh  at  this ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
assured  of  all  that  is  above  said,  and  am  ready  to  expose  my 
'  life,  if  I  cannot  make  the  truth  apparent  by  a  model,  in  which 
will  be  demonstrated  the  appliances  and  secrets  of  the  said 
fortress  in  such  manner,  that  by  the  said  model  every  one  will 
know  the  truth,  precisely  as  if  the  town  were  built. 

Question, — ^You  make  here  rather  a  rash  promise,  to  say  that  by 
picture  and  plan  you  can  make  it  easily  understood,  that  what 
you  have  said  about  the  fortified  town  contains  truth.  Why  is 
it,  then,  that  you  have  not  put  into  this  book  the  picture  and 
plan  of  the  said  town  ;  for  by  that,  one  would  have  been  able 
to  judge  whether  your  statement  contains  truth  ? 

Answer, — You  have  very  ill  remembered  what  I  said;  for  I  did 
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not  tell  you  that  by  the  plan  and  picture  one  might  judge  the 
whole,  but  with  the  plan  and  picture,  I  added,  that  it  was 
requisite  to  make  a  model ;  at  the  same  time,  that  there  Ig  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  made  at  my  expense.  I  have  told  you 
ffdrly  that  the  thing  would  merit  recompense ;  whereforej  it  is 
a  just  thing  that  the  labour  on  the  said  model  should  be  paid 
for '  at  the  cost  of  those  who  wish  to  have  it.  Now,  if  you 
know  any  one  who  wishes  to  have  a  model  of  my  iavention, 
you  may  refer  him  to  me,  as  I  hope  you  will.  And  m  this 
place,  I  will  pray  the  Lord  God  to  hold  you  in  hb  keeping. 
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To  have  more  ready  comprehension  of  the  present  discoursey 
we  wiU  conduct  it  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  we  wiU  in- 
troduce two  persons ;  the  one  tvtU  inquire,  the  other  wHl  reply 
as  follows : 

SiKCE  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  honest  delights  and  pleasures,  I 
may  assure  you  that  for  many  days  I  have  begun  to  busy  myself 
on  one  side  and  the  other,  in  search  of  a  hilly  place,  proper 
and  convenient,  to  build  a  garden  for  my  retirement,  and  the 
refreshment  of  my  mind  in  a  time  of  dissensions,  plagues, 
epidemics,  and  other  tribulations,  with  which  we  are  in  tMs  day 
greatly  troubled. 

Question, — I  cannot  clearly  understand  your  design,  because  you 
say  that  you  seek  a  hilly  place  to  make  a  delectable  garden. 
It  is  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  all  the  ancients  and  moderns ; 
for  I  know  that  people  commonly  seek  level  places  for  the 
forming  of  gardens ;  also,  I  know  well  that  some  having  banks 
and  mounds  in  their  gardens,  have  put  themselves  to  gre«t 
expense  to  level  them.  Which  being  considered,  I  pray  you 
to  tell  me  the  cause  which  has  moved  you  to  seek  a  hilly  pla^ 
for  the  erection  of  your  garden. 

-4/wtrcr.— Some  days  after  that  the  disturbances  and  civil  wars 
had  been  appeased,  and  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  send  us  ^ 
peace,  I  was  one  day  walking  through  the  meadows  of  tlus 
town  of  Xaintes,  near  to  the  river  Charente,  and  while  I  was 

*  Becq^  Veritable,    The  beginning  of  the  book  (B,  iii.— D,  ii.). 
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contemplating  i^e  horrible  dangers  from  which  God  had  pre- 
served me  in  the  past  time  of  tamdts  and  horrible  troubles,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  certain  yirgins^  who  were  seated  under  lier- 
tam  groves,  and  sang  die  Hundred  and  Fourth  Psahn.  And^ 
because  their  voice  was  soft,  and  exceedingly  harmonious,  that 
caused  me  to  forget  my  first  thoughts;  and  having  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  said  psalm,  I  passed  through  the  pleasure  of  the  voices, 
and  entered  into  contemplation  of  the  sense  of  the  said  p^alm  ; 
and  having  noted  the  points  thereof,  I  was  quite  confused  with 
admiraticm  of  the  wisdom  of  the  royal  {»x>phet,  saying  to  my- 
self :  "  O  divine  and  admiarable  bounty  of  God !  I  would  that 
we  all  held  the  works  of  Thy  hands  in  such  reverence  as  the 
prophet  teaches  us  in  this  psalm."  And  then  I  thought  that  I 
would  figure  in  some  large  picture  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  the  prophet  describes  in  the  above-named  psalm  :  but 
soon  after  my  courage  was  altered,  seeing  that  pictures  are  of 
short  duration ;  and  I  thought  to  find  a  place  convenient  for 
building  a  garden,  according  to  the  design,  ornament,  aud  ex- 
edknt  beauty,  or  part  thereof,  which  the  prophet  has  described 
in  his  psalm ;  and  having  already  figured  in  my  mind  the  said 
garden,  I  fomid  that  I  could,  accordant  with  the  same  plan, 
build  near  the  same  garden  a  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  refuge, 
whi(^  might  be  a  holy  delectation,  and  an  honourable  occupa- 
tion for  the  mind  and  body. 
Question, — I  find  you  very  far  removed  from  all  common  opinion 
in  two  respects  :  the  first  is,  because  you  say  that  it  is  requisite 
to  find  a  hilly  place  to  bmld  a  delectaUe  garden  ;  and  the  cither, 
because  you  say  that  you  would  also  build  an  amphitheatre  of 
refuge  for  the  exiled  Christians,  which  I  cannot  take  in  good 
part.  Consider  that  we  have  peace,  also  that  we  hope  that 
shortly  there  will  be  liberty  of  preaching  through  all  France, 
and  not  only  in  France,  but  also  through  all  the  world ;  for  it  is 
so  written  in  St.  Matthew,  chapter  24,  there  where  the  Lord 
God  says,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  m 
all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.  That  h  what 
causes  me  to  say,  and  to  assure  you,  that  there  is  no  longer 
need  to  seek  out  cities  of  refuge  f^  the  Christians. 
2b2 
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Answer. — You  have  very  ill  considered  the  sayings  of  the  Nev 
Testament ;  for  it  is  written^  that  the  children  and  elect  of  (xod 
shall  he  persecuted  to  the  end,  and  hunted  and  mocked,  hanished 
and  exiled.  And  as  for  the  saying  which  you  have  adduced, 
written  in  St.  Matthew,  true  it  is  that  it  is  written  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  he  preached  in  all  the  world ;  but  it 
<loeH  not  say  that  it  shall  be  received  of  all ;  but  says,  indeed, 
that  it  shall  be  a  witness  unto  all,  that  is  to  say,  to  justify  those 
who  believe,  and  to  condemn  justly  the  unfaithful.  In  conse- 
ijaence  of  which,  it  is  to  he  concluded,  that  the  perverse  and  ini- 
quitous, simoniacs,  the  avaricious,  and  all  kinds  of  wicked  people, 
will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  persecute  those  who,  by  strught 
roads,  would  follow  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  our  Lord. 

Qutstion. — ^As  for  the  first  point,  I  grant  it  to  you ;  but  when  you 
say  that  a  hilly  place  is  required  for  the  erection  of  a  garden,  I 
cannot  agree  with  you. 

Amwer. — I  know  that  all  folly,  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  accepted 
for  a  law  and  a  idrtue ;  but  I  do  not  stop  at  this  point,  and  by 
im  means  desire  to  be  an  imitator  of  my  predecessors,  except  in 
as  far  as  they  have  done  well  according  to  the  ordinances  of 
God.  I  see  so  much  error  and  ignorance  in  all  the  arts,  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  all  order  were  for  the  greater  part  perverted, 
and  that  each  labours  on  the  ^oil  without  any  philosophy,  and 
all  jog  always  at  the  accustomed  trot,  following  the  footsteps  of 
t]ieir  predecessors,  without  conddering  the  nature  or  the  prime 
causes  of  agriculture. 

(itiesiion. — You  astonbh  me  now  more  than  ever  with  your  pro- 
positions. One  would  suppose,  to  hear  you  speak,  that  some 
philosophy  is  needed  by  the  labourers — a  thing  which  I  find 
strange. 

Amwer, — I  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  art  in  the  world  in  which 
a  greater  philosophy  is  required  than  agriculture  ;  and  tell  yoo, 
that  when  agriculture  is  conducted  without  philosophy,  it  is  the 
i^ame  thing  as  a  daily  violation  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  things 
which  she  produces;  and  I  wonder  that  the  earth,  and  the 
uatares  generated  in  the  same,  do  not  cry  vengeance  against 
certain  murderers,  ignorant  and  ungrateful,  who  daily  do  no- 
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thing  but  spoil  and  waste  the  trees  and  plants  without  anj  cau- 
sideration.  I  dare  well  affirm,  too,  that  if  the  earth  were  cul- 
tivated as  it  ought  to  be,  one  day  would  produce  the  fruit  which 
two  give,  in  the  way  that  it  is  now  cultivated  daily.  Do  you 
not  remember  to  have  read  a  story,  that  there  was  a  certain 
agricultural  person,  who  was  so  very  good  a  philosopher,  and  so 
subtly  ingenious,  that  by  his  labour  and  industry  he  contrived 
that  the  little  ground  he  owned  rendered  him  more  fruit  than 
came  of  a  great  quantity  of  that  belonging  to  his  neighbours  ? 
whence  followed  a  great  envy ;  for  his  neighbours,  seeing  such 
things,  were  troubled  at  his  well-being,  and  accused  him  that 
he  was  a  sorcerer,  and  that  by  his  sorcery  he  caused  his  land  to 
bear  more  fruit  than  that  of  his  neighbours.  Which  seeing,  the 
judges  of  the  city  called  him  before  them,  to  make  him  de<^!are 
what  was  the  reason  why  his  lands  bore  so  great  abundance  of 
fruits ;  which  seeing,  the  good  man  took  his  children  and  his 
servants,  his  cart  and  team,  and  with  this,  many  instruments  of 
agriculture,  which  he  went  to  exhibit  before  the  judges,  pleading 
before  them  that  the  sorcery  he  used  upon  his  lands,  was  the 
toil  of  his  own  hands,  and  the  hands  of  his  children  and  ser> 
vants,  and  the  different  tools  he  had  invented ;  for  which  the 
good  man  was  praised  greatly,  and  went  back  to  his  labour; 
and  by  such  means  the  envy  of  his  neighbours  was  made  amply 
known.^ 

Q^estu}n, — I  pray  you,  tell  me  wherein  it  is  necessary  that  the 
labourers  have  some  philosophy;  for  I  know  that  many  will 
jest  at  such  an  opinion :  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  seduced  by 
vain  philosophies. 

Answer, — You  deceive  yourself  in  alleging  this  passage  of  St. 
Paul  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  nothing  against  me ; 
for  when  St.  Paul  says,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  be  not  seduced  by 
philosophy,"  he  adds  "vain  ;"  but  that  of  which  I  speak  is  not 

'  A  story  that  has  been  told  often,  out  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  book  xvii. 
The  farmer,  who  is  its  hero,  was  C.  Furius  Ctesinus,  a  freedman.  This  wm 
the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  before  the  judges  his  household  and  hm 
tooU,  in  answer  to  the  charge  against  him:—"  Yeneficia  mea,  Quirite»t  hiec 
Bunt,  nee  possum  vobis  ostendere,  aut  in  forum  adducere  lucubrationea  meftS, 
vig^asque  et  sudores."    True  Roman  eloquence. 
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Tain,  but  it  is  appiored  good  by  6t.  Paul  himself :  but  yoa 
should  understaudy  that  when  St.  Fanl  wiites  that  ome  must 
take  heed  against  vsm  philosophy,  he  speaks  to  those,  who 
through  human  philosophy  desired  to  understand  God.  Wheie- 
tore  I  conclude  that  to  make  nothing  against  my  opinion.  How 
do  you  tlunk  that  a  labourer  should  know  the  seasons  of  labour- 
iBg,  planting,  or  sowing,  without  philosophy  ?  I  would  Tenture 
to  tell  you,  that  one  might  labour  on  the  soil  in  such  a  seasoo, 
that  one  would  cause  to  it  more  harm  than  good.  Item, 
how  will  a  labourer  know  the  difference  of  soils  without  philo- 
sophy ?  Some  are  suitable  for  wheat,  others  fer  rye,  odiere  for 
peas,  and  others  for  beans.  The  beans  grown  ia  one  field  are 
fit  to  cook,  and  quite  close  to  it  there  will  be  another  field,  m 
which  ihe  ^beans  that  will  be  there  produced  will  not  be  fit  to 
cook  at  all ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  kinds  of  pulse.  Also, 
there  are  waters  in  which  the  puke  cannot  be  eooked,  and  there 
aze  other  waters  in  which  the  pulse  will  be  cooked  fitly.  In 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  be  able  to  recite  to  you  how  much 
natural  philosophy  is  requLnte  to  fiurmers ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out cause  that  I  have  put  these  propositions  first;  fi>r  the 
ignorant  acts  that  I  see  daily  committed  in  tiie  art  of  agri- 
oulture,  have  caused  me  often  to  torment  myself  in  my  spirit, 
and  to  be  wrathful  in  my  solitary  thoughts ;  because  I  see  that 
every  one  tries  to  aggrandise  himself,  and  seeks  means  to  suck 
the  substance  of  the  earth,  without  bestowing  labour  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  meanwhile,  men  leave  the  poor  untaught  foflc  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  whence  it  follows  that  the  soil,  and 
that  which  it  produces,  are  often  adulterated,  and  great  violence 
is  done  to  the  bovine  animals  which  God  has  created  for  man's 
relief. 

Question, — I  pray  you  to  show  me  some  fault  committed  in  agri- 
culture, in  order  to  make  me  believe  what  you  say. 

Answer, — When  you  walk  through  the  villages,  consider  a  little 
the  muck-heaps  of  the  labourers,  and  you  wifl  see  that  they  put 
them  outside  their  stables,  now  on  a  high  place,  now  on  a  low 
place,  without  any  consideration,  but  if  the  heap  be  piled  up,  it 
suffices  them ;  and  then  take  notice  in  a  time  of  rain,  and  yiw  witt 
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see  that  the  waters  which  fall  on  the  said  muck-heaps,  carry 
sway  a  hlack  tint  in  passmg  through  the  said  heaps ;  and*  find- 
ing the  hase,  slope,  or  inclination  of  the  place  on  whidi  the 
heaps  «te  put,  the  waters  which  pass  through  the  said  heaps 
will  carry  away  the  said  tint,  which  is  the  chief  part  and  whole 
sum  of  the  suhstance  of  the  muck-hes^,  for  which,  reason  the 
nrack-heap  so  washed  can  serve  only  fcnr  a  parade  ;  but  being 
carried  to  the  fields,  it  thwe  yields  not  any  profit.  Do  you  not 
see,  then,  a  manifest  ignorance,  wUch  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  ? 

Question,--^!  believe  nothmg  of  that,  if  you  do  not  give  me  other 
reason. 

Answer. — You  should  understand,  in  the  first  place,  the  cause  for 
which  men  carry  the  muck^heap  to  the  field ;  and  having  under- 
stood the  cause,  you  will  believe  easily  what  I  have  told  you. 
You  must  needs  confess  to  me,  diat  when  you  bring  the  muck- 
heap  to  the  field,  it  is  to  restore  to  it  a  part  of  that  whi(&  has 
been  taken  from  it ;  for  it  is  so,  that  in  sowing  wheat,  men 
hope  that  one  grain  will  yield  many;  now,  that  it  cannot  do 
without  taking  some  substance  from  the  soil,  and  if  the  field 
has  been  soTm  many  years,  its  substance  has  been  removed  in 
straw  and  grain.  For  which  reason  it  is  necessary  to  iHring  back 
Ae  muck-heaps,  filths,  and  impurities,  and  even  the  excrements 
and  ordures  as  well  of  men  as  of  beasts,  if  it  were  possible,  in 
order  to  restore  to  the  place  the  same  substance  which  had  been 
taken  from  it ;  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  muck-heaps  ought  not 
to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  rains,  because  the  rains  in  passing 
iihrough  the  said  heaps,  carry  away  the  salt,  which  is  the  main 
substance  and  virtue  of  the  muck-heap. 

Question. — ^Now  you  have  given  me  a  proposition  which  makes 
me  muse  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  I  know  that  many  will 
laugh  at  you,  because  you  say  that  there  is  salt  in^muck-heaps  ;  I 
pray  you,  g^ve  me  some  evident  reason  to  make  me  believe  that. 

Answer. — Just  before,  you  thought  it  strauge  when  I  told  you 
Aat  some  philosophy  was  requisite  for  labourers,  and  now  you 
ask  me  for  a  reasim  which  depends  very  much  upon  my  first 
proposition.  I  will  tell  it  you,  but  I  pray  you  to  hold  it  in  such 
esteem  as  of  itself  it  merits ;  in  attending  to  this,  you  will  under- 
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stand  sereral  things  of  which  you  have  hitherto  been  ignozant 
Note,  then,  that  there  is  no  produce  of  the  soil,  whether  good 
or  bad,  that  does  not  contain  in  itself  some  kind  of  salt ;  and 
when  the  straw,  the  hay,  and  other  herbs,  are  putrefied,  the 
waters  which  pass  through  them  carry  away  the  salt  which  was 
in  the  said  straws  and  other  herbs,  or  hay ;  and  just  as  you  see 
that  a  salt  haddock,  which  may  have  been  long  in  soak,  would 
at  hist  lose  all  its  salsitive  substance,  and  at  length  have  no 
taste  at  all,  in  like  manner  you  must  believe  that  the  mode- 
heaps  lose  their  salt  when  they  are  washed  by  the  rains. 

And  forasmuch  as  you  might  allege  against  me,  saying  that  the 
muck-heap  remains  a  muck-heap,  and  that  being  carried  to 
the  soil,  it  mtght  still  be  of  much  service,  I  will  give  you 
an  example  to  the  contrary.  Do  you  not  know  well,  that 
those  who  extract  the  essences  &om  herbs  and  spicery,  extract 
the  substance  of  the  cinnamon  without  any  destruction  to  its 
form  ?  At  any  rate,  you  will  find,  that  in  the  liquor  which 
they  will  have  drawn  out  of  the  cinnamon,  they  will  have  re- 
moved from  the  said  cinnamon  its  flavour,  its  smell,  and  the 
entire  properties  of  the  same;  this,  notwithstanding  the  ciima- 
mon  will  remain  in  its  form,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of 
cinnamon  as  before  ;  but  if  you  eat  some  of  it,  you  will  find  in 
it  neither  smell,  nor  taste,  nor  properties.  That  is  an  example 
which  should  suffice  to  make  you  believe  what  is  above. 

Question, — If  yt)u  had  preached  to  me  for  a  space  of  a  hundred 
years,  so  it  is  that  you  could  not  make  me  believe  that  there  is 
salt  in  muck-heaps,  nor  in  all  kinds  of  plants,  as  you  wish  to 
make  me  believe. 

Afiswer.-r-l  ivill  give  you,  now,  some  arguments  which  will  make 
you  believe  that  which  you  deny,  or  else  it  must  be  that  yon 
have  the  head  of  an  ass  upon  your  shoulders.  In  the  first 
place,  you  must  confess  to  me  that  glass- wort  is  a  herb  which 
grows  commonly  in  the  soil  of  the  marshes  of  Narbonne  and 
Xaintonge.  Now,  the  said  herb,  being  burnt,  reduces  itself  to 
a  stone  of  salt,  which  salt  the  apothecaries  and  alchemical  phi- 
losophers call  sal  alkali:  in  short,  it  is  a  salt  produced  from 
the  herb. 
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Item^  Fern  is  also  a  herb,  and,  being  burnt,  reduced  itself  to  a 
stone  of  salt ;  witness  the  glass-workers,  who  make  use  of  the 
said  salt  to  make  their  glasses,  with  other  things  which  we  will 
mention  when  occasion  shall  present  itself  in  treating  of  stones.^ 
Itemy  consider  a  little  the  cane  from  which  sugar  is  made :  it  is 
a  jointed  herb,  and  hollow  like  a  stem  of  rye,  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a  reed;  this  notwithstanding,  from  the  same  herb 
sugar  is  drawn,  which  is  no  other  thing  than  a  salt.    True  it  is, 
that  all  the  salts  have  not  one  savour,  and  one  appearance,  and 
one  action  ;  at  the  same  time  that  does  not  hinder  them  from 
being  salts ;  and  I  venture  to  tell  you  afresh,  and  to  maintain 
daringly,  that  there  is  no  plant,  nor  kind  of  herb  upon  the 
ear^,  which  has  not  in  itself  some  species  of  salt ;  and  tell  you 
farther,  that  there  is  no  tree,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  which 
does  not  accordingly  contain  some  of  it,  some  more,  some  less. 
And  what  is  more,  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  there  were  in  fruits 
no  salt,  they  would  have  no  savour,  property,  or  odour,  nor 
could  we  hinder  them  from  putrefying ;  and  that  you  may  not 
say  I  am  speaking  without  reason,  I  instance  to  you  the  prin- 
cipal firuit  in  use  amongst  us,  namely,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.     It 
is  a  certain  thing,  that  the  lees  of  wine  having  been  burnt,  they 
reduce  themselves  into  salt,  which  we  call  salt  of  tartar :  now, 
this  salt  is  greatly  mordicative  and  corrosive  :  when  it  is  put  in 
a  damp  place,  it  reduces  itself  into  oil  of  tartar,  and  many  heal 
ulcers  with  the  said  oil,  because  it  is  corrosive.    The  salt  of  the 
herb  glass-wort,  when  it  is  kept  in  a  damp  place,  is  as  oleagi- 
nous as  that  of  tartar.      Those  are  reasons  which  ought  to 
make  you  believe  that  there  is  salt  in  trees  and  plants. 
Were  any  one  to  ask  me  how  many  kinds  of  salt  there  are,  *I 
would  reply,  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  diver- 
^ties  of  savour.     It  is,  then,  to  be  concluded  that  the  salt  of 
pepper  and  of  grains-of-paradise  is  more  corrosive  than  that  of 
cinnamon ;  and  the  more  strong  and  powerful  are  wines,  the 
more  they  abound  in  salt,  which  causes  the  strength  and  virtue 
ofthe  said  wine. 

*  ^e  treatise  on  stones  occurs  in  Palissy*s  last  work,  not  published  until 
■^▼enteea  yean  after  that  which  includes  the  present  essay. 
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To  show  this  to  be  so,  contemplate  a  fittle  the  wines  of  M<nift- 
pellier:  they  have  an  admirable  power  and  strengtih,  such  that 
the  husks  of  tbeir  grapes  bum,  and  calcine  plates  of  brass,  and 
reduce  them  into  verdigris ;  and  if  ai^  one  yentures  to  say  lliat 
this  is  not  done  by  the  virtue  of  the  salt  that  is  in  thtf  said 
husks,  my  statement  b  easDy  to  be  verified,  because  it  is  a 
certain  thing,  that  if  one  puts  common  salt  or  salt-of-tartar  in 
a  brass  pan,  it  will  become  green  in  less  than  four-and-twoity 
hours,  provided  that  the  salt  be  dissolved ;  and  that  it  does  by 
reason  of  its  tartness.  There  you  have  an  argument  which 
should  suffice  to  you  for  the  whole ;  however,  to  enaUe  you 
better  to  underetand  these  tihings,  I  will  now  teach  you  to  ex- 
tract salt  from  all  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  and  plants ;  and  so,  will 
make  you  understand  it  presently,  without  putting  your  own 
hand  to  the  work.  You  will  readily  confess  to  me,  that  all 
ashes  are  useful  in  i^e  washing-tub ;  also  you  will  confess  to 
me,  that  the  same^  ashes  can  be  of  use  once  only  in  ihe  said 
wash.  If  you  oonless  so  much,  it  is  enough ;  for  by  that  you 
ought  to  understand,  that  the  salt  which  was  in  the  ashes  has 
become  dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  lye,  and  that  has  caused 
the  removal  of  the  dirt  and  ordure  from  the  linen :  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  lye  is  tinctured  and  oily  with  the  said  salt, 
which  is  dissolved  throughout  it ;  and  the  lye,  having  come  to 
its  perfection,  has  removed  all  the  salt  yihich.  was  in  the  said 
ashes ;  whence  it  comes,  that  the  ashes  remain  altered  and  use- 
less, and  the  lye,  which  removed  the  salt  of  the  said  ashes,  has 
always  some  property  of  cleansing.  If  you  will  not  believe 
these  reasons,  take  a  cauldron  of  lye,  and  let  it  boil  till  all  its 
moisture  is  evaporated,  and  then  you  will  find  the  salt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cauldron. 

If  the  above-said  arguments  are  not  sufficient,  take  notice  of  the 
smoke  of  wood ;  for  it  is  so  that  the  smokes  of  all  kinds  of  wood 
make  the  eyes  smart  and  injure  the  sight,  and  this  because  of 
certain  salsitude  which  it  draws  from  the  wood,  when  the  oti^er 
humours  are  exhaled  by  the  vehemence  of  the  fire,  which  ehases 
the  hurtful  and  humid  matters  :  and  that  this  is  so,  you  will  re- 
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oogmse  when  you  cause  water  to  boil  in  some  cauldron ;  because 
ihe  emoke  from  ihe  said  water  will  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the 
sight,  though  you  present  your  eyes  over  the  said  smoke.     And 
to  prove  to  you,  better  still,  that  there  is  salt  in  wood  and  plants, 
coiisider  the  bark  with  which  the  tanners  curry  their  hides.     If 
it  is  dried  and  pulverised,  it  hardens  and  preserves  from  putre- 
faction the  skins  of  oxen  and  other  beasts.     Do  you  think  that 
oak-bark  would  have  virtue  to  hinder  the  putrefaction  of  the 
said  skins,  if  there  were  not  any  salt  in  the  said  barks  ?     No, 
in  truth ;  and  if  it  were  so  that  the  bark  had  this  property,  it 
coidd  be  used  many  times ;  but  afber  it  has  been  used  once,  the 
moisture  of  the  skin  has  caused  attraction,  and  has  dissolved 
the  salt  which  was  in  the  bark,  and  has  taken  it  and  drawn  it 
to  itself,  to  strengthen  and  harden  itself;  and  so  the  said  bark 
can  no  nM>re  be  used  for  anything,  except  to  put  upon  the  fire, 
sfter  it  has  been  used  once  only. 
Another  example.     I  remember  to  have  seen  oertsun  stones  which 
were  made  of  burnt  straw,  which  could  not  be  unless  the  said 
stones  contain  in  themselves  a  great  quantity  of  salt.     Iteniy 
iStie  £re  once  took  a  bam  fall  of  hay ;  the  fire  was  so  great  that 
the  said  hay  was  finally  reduced  to  stone,  in  the  way  that  I 
have  told  you  occurs  with  glass- wort  and  fern ;  but,  because  in 
the  said  hay  there  is  less  salt  than  in  glass-wort  and  tartar,  the 
said  stones  of  hay  and  straw^  are  not  subject  to  dissolution, 
therefore  endure  the  injury  of  time  as  a  piece  of  iron  dross 
might  do.     I  know,  also,  that  many  glass-workers,  among  those 
who  make  the  glass  for  window-panes,  use  the  ash  of  beech- 

*  The  editors  of  the  works  of  PaUssy,  in  1777,  frequmtly  append  notes  of 
correction  to  his  writings,  which,  now  and  then,  correct  right  into  wrong,  and 
show  that,  two  hnndred  years  after  his  own  time,  PaEssy  still  stood  by  no 
means  in  the  rear  rank  of  existing  knowledge.  At  this  point  the  incredulous 
editors  find  it  necessary  to  suggest,  that  Palissy  cannot  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
■wa  stones  made  wholly  out  of  straw.  Rickbumers,  in  recent  years,  have 
enabled  not  a  few  collectors  to  possess  stones  left  after  the  burning  of  a  hay  or 
com  stack,  similar  to  those  which  Palissy  detected.  They  are  pure  flint. 
I'Bcroscopes  have  revealed  to  us  minute  crystals  of  flint  dispersed  throughout 
the  substance  of  grasses  and  some  other  plants,  as  well  as  animals.  These 
^P  to  cause  the  great  strength  of  a  wheat-stem,  and  remain,  of  course,  after 
the  burning  of  a  rick. 
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wood  in  place  of  glass-wort ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  tbat 
the  ash  of  the  said  heech  is  no  other  thing  than  salt,  for  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  of  use  in  this  affair. 

If  I  would  put  into  writing  all  the  examples  that  I  could  find, 
there  would  be  need  to  take  up  a  g^at  deal  of  time ;  but  ia 
conclusion,  I  say  to  you  as  above,  that  there  are  an  infinite 
number  of  kinds  of  salt,  that  is  to  say,  as  many  different  kinds 
as  there  are  different  savours.  Copperas  and  vitriol  are  only 
salts,  borax  is  only  a  salt,  and  nitre  a  salt.  I  tell  you,  that  if 
there  were  not  salt  in  all  things,  they  could  not  sustain  them- 
selves, so  they  would  quickly  be  putrefi^ed  and  annihilated. 

Salt  renders  firm,  and  keeps  from  putrefaction,  fat  and  other  flesh; 
witness  the  Egyptians,  who  made  great  pyramids  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  king^  ;  and  to  hinder  the  putrefiustion 
of  the  said  bodies,  they  powdered  them  with  nitre, — ^which  ib  a 
salt,  as  I  have  said, — with  certain  spices,  containing  in  them- 
selves a  great  quantity  of  salt ;  and  by  such  means  their  bodies 
were  conserved  without  putrefaction ;  even  to  this  day,  one  finds 
such  bodies  still  in  the  said  pyramids,  which  have  been  so  well 
conserved,  that  the  flesh  of  the  said  deceased  is  used  in  oar  day 
as  a  medicine,  which  they  call  Mummy. 

I  ask  you,  have  you  not  seen  certain  labourers  who,  when  they 
wish  to  sow  a  piece  of  land  two  years  successively,  set  fire  to 
the  stubble  or  straw  remaining  from  the  grain  which  has  been 
cut?  and  in  the  ashes  of  the  said  straw  will  be  found  the  salt 
which  the  straw  had  extracted  out  of  the  earth,  which  salt,  re- 
maining in  the  field,  will  aid  the  land  again ;  and  so,  the  straw 
being  burnt  in  the  field,  it  will  serve  as  manure  would,  because 
it  will  restore  the  same  substance  which  it  had  extracted  out  of 
the  earth.  It  is  time  that  I  made  end  to  this  discourse ;  for,  if 
you  will  not  believe  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  it  would  be 
great  folly  to  give  you  other  examples  ;  however,  because  our 
discourse  has  been  firom  the  first  to  show  you  that  the  rains 
carry  away  the  salt  of  the  muck-heaps  which  are  left  uncovered, 
I  will  give  you  yet  further,  to  conclude  my  discourse,  one  ex- 
ample, which  will  suffice  to  you  for  all.  Take  notice,  at  seed- 
time, and  you  will  see  that  the  labourers  will  bring  their  muck- 
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heaps  to  the  fields  some  time  before  they  sow  the  land ;  thay 
will  put  the  said  manure  in  little  heaps  or  piles  about  the  Held, 
and  some  time  afterwards,  they  will  come  to  spread  it  over  the 
whole  field ;  but  on  the  spot  where  the  said  pile  of  manure  shall 
have  been  resting  for  some  time,  they  will  leave  none  of  the 
said  manure,  so  they  will  throw  it  this  way  and  that ;  but  in 
the  place  where  the  said  manure  has  rested  some  time,  you  will 

I  observe,  that  after  the  com  which  has  been  sown  sliall  have 
become  high,  it  will  be  in  that  place  thicker,  taller,  greener, 
and  more  flourishing  than  in  the  other  parts. 

Thence  you  may  know  easily,  that  it  is  not  the  muck-heap  which 
has  caused  that,  for  the  labourer  threw  it  on  other  parts ;  but 
it  is  that,  when  the  said  manure  was  on  the  field  in  little  piles, 
the  rains  which  occurred  passed  through  the  said  piles  of  manure 
into  the  ground,  and  in  passing,  have  dissolved  and  carried  with 
them  certain  portions  of  the  salt  which  was  in  the  said  manure ; 
just  as  you  see  the  waters  which  pass  through  earths  containing 
saltpetre,  carry  with  them  the  saltpetre,  and  after  that  the 
waters  have  passed  through  the  said  earths,  the  said  earths  can 
no  longer  be  used  to  make  saltpetre,  for  the  waters  which  have 
passed,  have  carried  with  them  all  the  salt :  so  it  is  with  a^hes 
used  by  the  saltpetre  makers,  and  so  with  those  used  in  the 
wash-tub,  and  that  is  why  they  are  of  no  use  afterwards,  wliieh 
is  the  point  that  should  make  you  believe  what  I  have  saul  to 
you  from  the  beginning — that  is  to  say,  that  the  waters  which 
pass  through  muck-heaps,  carry  away  all  the  salt,  and  render 
the  manure  useless ;  which  is  an  ignorance  of  very  grea^t  weight. 
And  if  it  were  corrected,  one  could  not  calculate  how  great  the 
profit  would  be.  I  would  that  every  one  who  shall  gee  this 
secret,  would  be  careful  enough  to  pay  it  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. 
Question. — ^Tell  me,  then,  how  I  could  keep  my  manure  from 

spoiling? 
Answer. — If  you  wish  to  have  the  full  and  complete  service  of 
your  manure,  you  must  hollow  a  pit,  in  some  convenient  place 
near  to  your  stables ;  and  this  pit  having  been  dug  in  the  shape 
of  a  pool,  or  of  a  watering  pond,  it  is  necessary  that  you  pave 
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with  flintg,  or  with  stones,  or  witk  brick,  ihe  said  po(d  or  pt; 
and  this  having  been  well  plastered  with  mortar  made  of  Hme 
and  sand,  you  will  take  your  manure  to  be  kept  in  the  said  pit, 
until  the  time  when  it  will  be  neeessi^  to  take  it  to  the  UAs, 
And,  in  order  that  the  said  manure  be  not  spoilt  by  the  rsins, 
nor  by  the  sun^  you  will  make  some  kind  of  hut  to  eoTer  the 
said  manure;  and  when  the  seed-time  shall  arriye,  you  will 
carry  the  said  manure  into  the  fields  with  all  its  substance^  and 
you  will  find  that  the  pavement  of  the  pit  or  reeeptade  will 
have  preserved  all  the  Hquid  part  of  the  manmre ;  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost,  and  the  earth  would  have  absorbed 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  said  manure.  And  you  ought  here 
to  note,  that  if  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  receptacle  of  the 
said  manure,  there  be  found  any  dear  matter,  which  shall  have 
descended  from  the  muck-heap,  and  that  the  said  niatt»  cannot 
be  removed  in  panniers,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  take 
vessels  which  will  hold  water,  as  if  you  were  to  carry  vintage, 
and  then  you  will  carry  the  said  dear  matter,  let  it  be  uiine  of 
beasts^  or  what  you  please ;  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  best  of 
the  manure,  because  containing  the  most  salt ;  and  if  you  thas 
wUl  render  back  to  the  earth  the  same  thing  wlndi  had  been 
taken  from  it  by  the  growth  of  seeds,  the  seeds  which  you  put 
into  the  ground  afterwards,  will  take  up  again  the  same  thing 
that  you  will  have  caziied  thither. 

You  see,  then,  how  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  shoold  take 
pains  to  learn  his  art,  and  why  it  is  requisite  that  the  labouieis 
have  some  philosophy :  or  otherwise  they  only  bring  the  earth 
to  an  abortion,  and  commit  murder  upon  trees.  The  wrongs 
which  they  do  daily  to  the  trees,  constrain  me  to  speak  h»e  of 
them  with  warmth. 

Question, — You  make  it  appear  here  as  if  trees  were  men,  and 
seem  to  take  great  pity  upon  them :  you  say  that  the  labourers 
murder  them  :  that  is  a  proposition  which  gives  me  occasion  to 
laugh. 

Answer. — That  is  the  dispoation  of  the  silly,  and  of  enemies  to 
science;  however,  I  know  well  what  I  say,  for  in  passing  by  the 
copses  I  have  contemplated  many  times  the  way  in  which  the 
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woods  are  cut,  and  have  seen  that  woodcutters  in  these  partg, 
when  cutting  their  underwood,  would  leave  the  stock  or  trunk 
which  remained  in  the  ground  all  hacked,  broken,  and  bmbed, 
not  caring  for  the  trunk,  provided  that  they  had  the  wood 
which  is  produced  from  the  said  trunk,  although  they  hoped 
that  every  five  years  the  trunks  would  produce  as  much  again, 
I  wonder  that  the  wood  does  not  cry  out  under  so  villanoug  a 
murder. 

Will  you  hear  a  good  example  ?  There  were  two  labourers  who 
had  rented  a  new  piece  of  land ;  and  for  its  enclosure  they  had 
made  a  ditch  by  equal  portion,  and  upon  the  border  of  the  said 
ditch  they  had  planted  thorns,  on  the  same  day,  one  and  Uie 
other ;  some  time  afker  that  the  thorns  were  large,  and  good  to 
make  £eigot»  for  warming  their  hearths,  they  agreed  together 
that  it  was  time  to  clip  their  pUlisade  or  hedge,  in  crdeT  that 
the  thorns  should  produce  again  a  multitude  of  twigs  and 
branches;  that  settled  and  agreed,  on  the  appointed  day,  one 
of  them  took  a  certain  volant  tool,  which  resembles  a  billhook, 
but  which  is  hafted  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  so  he  who  had 
this  tool,  cut  his  thorns  £rom  a  good  distance  with  heavy  blows, 
fearing  to  prick  himself,  and,  in  cutting  them,  made  many 
breakages  among  the  stems  and  roots  of  the  said  thorns ;  but 
his  companion,  more  wise  than  he,^  showed  that  he  had  some 
philosophy  in  his  mind,  for  he  took  a  saw,  and — having  gloves 
upon  his  hand — ^he  sawed  all  the  branches  of  his  thorns  with 
the  said  saw,  in  such  manner  that  there  was  no  i&acture  made ; 
but  many  laughed  at  him,  though,  at  the  last,  the  laugh  proved 
to  be  against  them :  for  the  part  of  the  hedge  which  had  been 
sawn  so  wisely,  was  found  to  reproduce  its  branches  in  two 
years,  stouter  and  larger  than  those  of  his  companion  in  five 
years:  that  is  a  testimony  which  should  give  you  occasion  to 
premeditate,  and  philosophize  upon  things  before  you  set  about 
them.  It  is  not,  then,  without  cause,  that  I  told  you  how  much 
philosophy  was  needed  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

*  #  *  #  *  # 
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Question.^^Do  you  think  that  I  helieve  what  you  now  say,  of 
there  being  salt  in  the  earth,  and  even  in  all  kinds  ? 

Answer, — Truly,  you  have  a  poor  judgment :  I  have  proved  to  you 
before,  that  in  all  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  and  plants,  there  was 
salt ;  and  now  you  are  ignorant  of  its  e^stence  in  all  earths. 
And  whence  think  you  that  the  trees,  herbs,  and  plants,  take 
their  salt,  if  they  do  itot  draw  it  from  the  earth  ?  You  wonid 
find  it  very  strange  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  salt  also 
in  all  kinds  of  stones ;  but  I  tell  you,  further,  that  there  is  some 
in  all  kinds  of  metals. 

******* 

Item.  The  trees  which  are  planted  in  the  valleys  cannot  bear  so 
great  an  abundance  of  fruits  as  those  of  the  mountains  or  high 
grounds ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  trees  of  the  valleys  are 
too  damp,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  humour,  which  causes 
them  to  employ  their  time  and  strength  in  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  wood  and  branches,  and  they  seek  the  sun  and  be- 
come taller  and  straighter  than  those  which  are  on  the  high 
lands :  also,  the  said  trees  of  the  valleys,  in  like  case,  have  not 
so  great  a  quantity  of  oil  in  their  wood  as  those  of  the  high 
lands  and  mountains.  Thus  you  see,  also,  why  they  do  not 
burn  so  well  as  those  of  the  high  places ;  and  the  said  trees  are 
not  of  as  long  duration.     And  if  you  vnll  not  believe  that  there 

*  All  the  passages  in  this  article  are  selected  from  Palissy's  first  known  woik, 
the  ifecQjfe  Veritable, 
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13  a  salt  m  &uits,  contemplate  a  little  some  cherry-tree,  apple  or 
plum-tree  i  if  you  note  a  year  when  it  has  scarcely  any  fruit, 
and  the  season  is  dry,  you  will  find  that  fruit  to  he  of  an  excel?- 
lent  savoM* ;  and  if  there  comes  a  very  moist  year,  and  if  the 
said  tree  have  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  you  will  find  that  the 
said  frtiit  will  he  insipid,  and  of  had  savour,  and  of  little  worth. 
And  that  will  happen  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is,  hecause  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  said  tree  have  not  enough  salt  to  dis- 
tribute it  abundantly  to  so  large  a  quantity  of  fruit ;  the  other, 
because  the  year  has  been  tainy,  and  the  rains  have  carried 
away  part  of  the  salt  of  the  said  fruit,  as  would  he  the  case 
with  a  salt  fish  which  might  he  hung  to  a  branch  of  the  said 
tree. 

The  moisture  of  the  air  and  rains  dissolving  the  salt  which  is  in  a 
stone,  the  salt,  being  thus  dissolved  and  reduced  into  water, 
leaves  its  other  parts  to  which  it  had  been  joined,  and  thence  it 
comes  that  the  said  stone  returns  into  the  state  of  earth,  and 
being  reduced  into  earth,  it  is  never  idle;  for  if  no  grain  be 
given  to  it,  it  will  labour  to  produce  thorns,  thistles,  or  other 
kinds  of  herbs,  trees,  or  plants  ;  or  even,  when  the  season  shall 
be  suitable,  it  will  return  once  more  into  the  form  of  stone. 

In  order  to  understand  these  things  well,  when  you  pass  near 
walb  which  have  been  crumbled  by  the  ravage  of  time,  taste 
upon  your  tongue  some  of  the  dust  which  falls  from  the  said 
stones,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  contain  salt ;  and  certain 
rocka  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  though  they  remain 
stiU  on  tbeir  natural  spot,  are  subject  to  the  ravage  of  time. 
And  you  ought  to  note  here,  that  walls  and  rocks  which  are  cut 
mto  by  the  ravage  of  time,  are  much  more  so  towards  the  quarter 
of  the  south  and  west  than  of  the  north,  which  is  an  attestation 
of  my  statement,  namely,  that  the  moisture  causes  the  salt  to  dis- 
solve, which  was  the  cause  of  the  tenacity,  form,  and  steadfastness 
of  the  stoue ;  and  you  may  even  see  that  common  salt  being  in 
houses,  dissolves  of  itself  in  time  of  rains,  which  are  excited  by 
the  said  winds  of  the  west  and  south. 
Qtmiion. — The  opinion  which  you  have  now  expressed  to  me  is 
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the  most  1  jing  tk&t  I  ever  heard  ;^  for  you  say  that  the  stone 
which  has  been  made  bat  a  litde  while,  is  liable  to  dissdve  be- 
cause of  the  ravage  of  time :  and  I  know  that  from  the  begin- 
ning Grod  made  heaven  and  earth,  he  made  also  all  the  st(Mie6, 
and  thereafter  there  have  none  been  made*  And  even  the 
psalm  on^  whi<^  you  desire  to  build  your  garden,  testifies  that 
aLl  things  have  been  made  from  the  commeiMement  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. 

Answer* — I  never  saw  a  man  who  had  a  brain  so  toagh  as  yours. 
I  know  well  that  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  tbat  God 
created  all  things  in  six  days,  and  that  he  rested  on  the  seventh; 
bat  for  all  that,  God  did  not  create  these  things  to  leave  &em 
idle,  therefore  each  performs  its  duty  according  to  the  command- 
ment it  received  from  God.  The  stars  and  planets  are  not  idle ; 
the  sea  wanders  from  one  place  to  another,  and  labours  to  brii^ 
forth  profitable  things ;  the  earth  likewise  is  never  idle ;  that 
which  decays  naturally  in  her  she  renews,  she  forms  over  again 
— ^if  not  in  one  shape,  she  will  reproduce  it  in  another.  And 
that  is  why  you  have  to  take  manure-heaps  to  the  earth,  in 
order  that  the  earth  may  receive  again  the  substance  which  she 
gave. 

Now,  you  must  here  note,  that  just  as  the  exterior  of  the  earth 
labours  to  beget  something,  so  the  internal  part  and  matrix  of 
the  earth  labours  at  production :  in  some  places  it  begets  very 
useful  coal ;  in  other  places,  it  conceives  and  engenders  iron, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  gold,  marble,  jasper,  and  all  kinds  of  minerals, 
and  kinds  of  argillaceous  earth ;  and,  in  many  places,  it  engen- 
ders and  produces  bitumen,  which  is  a  kind  of  oleaginous  gam, 
burning  like  resin;   and  it  often  happens,  that   within  the 

*  The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  at 
Paris.  Sixty-one  years  after  their  first  publication,  the  opinions  concerning 
stones  maintained  by  Palissy  (in  this  place  and  in  the  three  or  four  next  pages) 
were  propounded  in  a  public  disputation,  by  Dr.  Etienne  de  Clave,  Jean  Bitaud 
of  Xaintes,  and  Antoine  de  Villon,  otherwise  "  the  Philosophic  Soldier."  The 
Faculty  of  Theology  of  Paris  (in  August,  1624)  protested  against  their  doc- 
trine, as  unscriptural ;  the  treatises  were  destroyed,  and  the  authors  banished 
from  Paris,  with  a  sentence — ^fitted  to  the  notion  of  their  moral  leprosy— *y 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  dwell  in  towns,  or  enter  public  places  of  resort. 
Palissy  published  his  opinions  at  a  time  when  bigotry  was  not  Uss  stem— nine 
years  before  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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matrix  of  the  earth  fire  will  kindle  itself  by  some  cempiession ; 

and  when  the  fire  finds  some  mine  of  bitumen,  or  of  snlphur^  or 

of  coal,  the  said  fire  nourishes  and  supports  itself  thus  under  the 

g^und ;  and  it  often  happens  that,  after  a  long  space  of  tiioe, 

some  mountains  will  become  valleys,  by  an  earthquake  or 

greater  yehem^nce  which  the  said  fire  will  engender;  or,  per* 

haps  that  the  stones,  metals,  and  other  minerals  which  sus-  .  ""^ 

tained  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  will  burn,  and  oonsuming  in 

themselves  by  fire,  the  said  mountain  may  incline,  and  sink  little 

by  little :  also,  other  mountains  may  manifest  and  elevate  th^n-  >1| 

selves,  through  the  increase  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  wMcb 

grow  within  them ;  or,  perhaps  it  will  happen  that  one  district 

of  the  land  will  be  engulfed  or  lowered  by  earthquake,  and  then 

that  which  shall  remain  will  be  found  mountainous ;  and  so  the 

eartii  wiU  adways  find  whereon  to  labour,  as  well  in  its  interior 

parts  as  on-  its  exterior.     And  forasmuch  as  concerns  your  ridi- 

cole  when  I  told  you  that  stones  would  grow  in  the  earth,  you 

have  no  occasion  or  reason  for  laughing  at  me ;  but  those  who 

lat^h  will  declare  themselves  ignorant  before  the  learned ;  for 

it  is  certain,  that  if,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  no  stones 

had  grown  within  the  earth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  this  "J 

^  a  horseload  of  them  in  a  whole  kingdom,  except  in  some  .^ 

mouotsduB  and  deserts,  or  other  places  not  inhabited;  and  I  will  p 

now  give  you  to  understand  that  it  is  as  I  have  said.     Consider  ;^ 

a  little,  how  many  million  pipes  of  stone  are  daily  spoiled  for  | 

making  lime. 

Item,  Consider  a  little  the  roads,  you  will  find  that  an  infinite  t 

number  of  stones  are  reduced  to  dust  by  the  carriages  and  J 

horses  which  pass  daily  over  the  said  roads.  | 

It€HL  Observe  a  little  the  labour  of  masons,  when  they  shall  ii 

make  some  building  of  dressed  stone,  and  you  will  see  that  a  '^j 

Tery  large  part  of  the  said  stone  is  spoilt,  and  reduced  to  dust  '| 

or  mto  flour,  by  the  said  masons.     There  is  not  a  man  in  the  :? 

^rorld,  nor  a  wit  so  subtle,  that  could  number  the  great  quan-  j 

wiy  of  stones  which  are  daily  dissolved  and  pulverised  by  the  A 

effect  of  frosts ;  not  counting  an  infinite  number  of  other  acci-  >• 

dents,  which  daily  spoil,  consume,  and  reduce  stone  to  eardi.  ;^ 

2c2  ^ 
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Wherefore  I  may  assuredly  conclude,  that  if  stones  had  not  at 
all  been  formed,  not  grown  or  augmented,  since  the  first  Crea- 
tion written  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  it  would  in  our  day  be 
difficult  to  find  a  single  one,  except,  as  I  have  before  said, 
among  high  mountains  and  in  places  desert  and  uninhabited; 
and  he  would  be  very  lumpish  in  his  wit  who  could  not  believe 
thus,  if  he  has  regard  to  the  above-named  things. 

Q^e8t^on, — Give  me,  then,  some  reason  which  may  make  me  un- 
derstand how  stones  grow  daily  among  us,  and  then  I  will  not 
teaze  you  any  more. 

Answer.'-^AhoYe  all  things  which  made  me  to  believe  and  under- 
stand that  the  earth  would,  in  the  course  of  nature,  produce 
stones,  has  been,  because  I  have  many  times  found  stones  in 
which,  at  whatever  part  one  might  have  broken  them,  there 
were  to  be  found  shells,  which  shells  were  of  a  stone  still  harder 
than  the  residue  ;  which  has  been  the  reason  why  I  have  tor- 
mented myself,  and  combated  in  my  mind  for  the  space  of  many 
days,  to  wonder  at  and  contemplate  what  might  be  the  means 
and  cause  of  that.  And  one  day,  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Xaintonge,  on  the  way  from  Marepnes  to  Rochelle,  I  perceived 
a  trench  newly  dug,  from  which  they  had  taken  more  than  a 
hundred  cartloads  of  stones,  which,  in  wha^ver  part  or  place 
one  might  break  them,  were  found  full  of  shells,  I  say,  so  close 
together,  that  one  could  not  have  put  the  back  of  a  knife 
between  them  without  touching  them;  and  finom  that  time 
I  began  to  bow  my  head,  as  I  went  on  upon  the.  road,  in  order 
to  see  nothing  which  might  hinder  me  from  imaginiiig  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  that ;  and  being  in  this  labour  of  the 
mind,  I  thought  thereafter  a  thing,  which  I  believe  still,  aod 
assure  myself  that  it  is  true,  that  near  to  the  said  trench  there 
had  formerly  been  some  habitation,  and  those  who  at  that  time 
dwelt  there,  after  they  had  eaten  the  fish  which  was  in  the  shell, 
they  threw  the  said  shells  into  that  valley,  where  was  the  said 
trench,  and  by  succession  of  time  the  said  shells  had  become 
dissolved  in  the  earth,  and  also  the  earth-slough  had  become 
purified,  and  the  salts  rotted  and  reduced  into  fine  earth,  like 
argillaceous  earth,  and  thus  that  the  said  shells  came  to  dissolve 
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and  liquefy,  and  the  substance  and  property  of  the  salt  of  the  said 
shells  made  attraction  of  the  adjacent  earth,  and  reduced  it  into 
stone  with  itself;  however,  because  the  said  shells  retained 
more  salt  in  themselves  than  they  gave  to  the  earthy  they  con- 
gealed with  a  congelation  much  harder  than  that  of  the  earth ; 
but  one  and  the  other  reduced  themselves  to  stone,  vnthout  the  ''yj 

loss  of  their  form  by  the  said  shells.     You  have  there  the  cause  % 

which,  since  that  time,  has  made  me  to  imagine  and  feed  my  ^| 

mind  upon  many  secrets  of  nature,  some  of  which  I  will  point  1^ 

out  to  you.  I 

Item,  Another  time,  I  walked  along  the  rocks  of  this  town  of  | 

Xaintes,  and  in  contemplating  their  natures,  I  perceived  in  a  |! 

rock  certain  stones,  which  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  ram's  ji 

horn,  not  so  long  nor  so  crooked,  but  they  were  commonly 
arched  and  about  half  a  foot  long.  I  was  the  space  of  some 
years  before  I  understood  what  could  be  the  reason  why  these 
stones  were  formed  in  such  a  manner ;  but  it  happened,  one  day, 
that  one  named  Pierre  Guoy,  citizen  and  sheriff  of  this  town  of 
Xaintes,  found  in  his  farm  one  of  the  said  stones,  which  was 
half  open,  and  had  certain  dentations  which  fitted  admirably 
one  into  the  other;  and  because  the  sdd  Guoy  knew  that  I  was 
curious  in  such  things,  he  made  me  a  present  of  the  said  stone, 
whereat  I  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  from  that  time  I  under- 
stood that  the  said  stone  had  been  formerly  a  shell  of  a  fish, 
which  fish  we  see  no  more.  And  it  is  necessary  to  calculate, 
and  belieye  that  this  kind  of  fish  has  formerly  frequented  the 
sea  of  Xaintonge,  for  there  is  found  a  great  number  of  the  said  i 

stones ;  but  the  kind  of  fish  is  lost,  because  one  has  fished  for  it 
too  often,  as  also  the  race  of  salmon  has  come  to  be  lost,  in 
some  countries,  from  arms  of  the  sea,  because  people  without 
cessation  seek  to  take  it,  on  account  of  its  goodness. 

I  was  on  one  occasion  at  St.  Denis  d'Olleron,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  an  island  of  Xsdntonge,  where  I  engaged  a  score  of  women 
and  children  to  come  and  aid  me  in  seeking,  on  the  sea-rocks,  '   J 

certain  shells  of  which  I  was  in  need ;  and  having  gone  upon  a 
rock  which  was  covered  daily  with  the  water  of  the  sea,  there 
was  shown  to  me  a  great  number  of  an  armed  fish,  which  was 
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made  in  the  form  of  a  chestnut-husk,  flat  belowy  a&d  widi  a  veiy 
little  iMle,  by  whidi  it  attMshed  itself  to  the  rock^and  took 
aowishaMot  fay  the  said  hole.  Now,  the  said  fish  has  no  £arm, 
but  18  a  liquor  like  the  oyster;  however,  it  fills  all  ks  shell 
Outside  and  above  his  shell  is  all  fuausfaed  vith  luurs,  haid  and 
prickly,  like  those  of  an  urcfaio. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  liave  found  it ;  and  faariag  taken  and  car- 
ried a  dozen  of  them  to  my  house,  I  was  greatly . deceived :  for 
when  the  inside  of  the  shdl  -was  removed,  the  root  of  the  hair, 
which  held  against  the  shell,  rotted  in  a  few  days,  and  the  said 
hair  fell  off;  and  after  the  hair  had  fallen  off,  the  shell  remained 
quite  elean,  and  in  the  place  of  the  root  of  each  hair  there  was 
a  little  boss,  which  little  bosses  are  arranged  in  so  beautiful 
an  order,  that  they  render  the  shell  pleasant  and  admicable. 
Now,  some  time  afterwards,  there  was  an  advocate,  aibmous 
man  and  lover  of  letters  and  arts,  who,  in  disputing  of  soiae  art, 
showed  me  two  shells  quite  similar  in  form  to  the  jaid  ucdun- 
shells,  but  which  were  quite  massive ;  and  the  saaie  advocate, 
named  Babaud,  maintained  that  the  said  stones  had  been  carved 
by  the  hand  of  some  workman,  and  was  quite  astonished  when 
I  maintained  against  him  that  the  said  stones  'were  nsti]ra],and 
found  it  very  strange  that  I  said  that  I  knew  well  tlie  roason 
why  they  had  taken  a  form  like  that  in  the  «arth ;  for  I  had 
already  considered  that  these  were  some  of  those  urduA-^Bhells, 
which,  by  succession  of  time,  had  been  liquefied,  and  fiaallj 
reduced  to  stone-— *that  is  to  say,  that  the  salsitude  of  the  said 
shell  had  thus  congealed,  and  reduced  into  stone,  ihe  earth 
which  had  entered  into  the  said  shell.  Now,  since  that  iamSf  I 
have  collected  many  of  the  said  shells,  which  have  beeu  con- 
verted into  stones. 

That  is  what  ought  to  make  you  believe  that  daily  the  earth  pro- 
duces stones,  and  that  in  many  places  the  earth  converts  itseif 
into  stone  by  the  action  of  a  salt,  which  is  die  chief  cause  of  the 
congelation ;  as  you  may  know  that  because  the  shells  contain 
salt,  they  attract  to  themselves  that  which  is  proper  to  coBfert 
themselves  into  stone. 
^Jf^m.  I  have  found  many  of  the  iieart-sbeUs  whioh  were /Con- 
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verted  into  MUme:  «tihe  same  ixme,  they  vere  maaawe^tua  well 
as  joined^  as  though  the  &h  had  heea  tiittde.  And  what  will 
jou  say  of  those  who  have  foand  bones  of  men  enclosed  in 
stones?  and  others  have  found  ancient  money;  is  not  that 
attestation  that  stones  augm^it  in  the  earth  ?^ 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  reason  why  some  stones  have  so  krge  a 
imsftber  of  vdlns,  whieh  are  easy  of  cleavage,  and  why  it  is  that 
the  veins  do  not  as  well  deaeend  £rom  on  high  4is  run  tcans- 
versely.  The  reason  of  that  is,  because  above  the  mass  of  stone 
there  is  a  great  thickness  of  earths :  it  is  most  true,  that -when 
the  stone  was  made,  the  water  which  fell  from  the  rains,  paissing 
trough  .the  body  of  the  said  earth,  took  with  it  some. kind  of 
salt,  and  the  water  having  descended  to  the  depth  of  the  spot, 
where  it  stopped, — ^the  said  water,  thus  charged  with  a  jialt, 
converted  and  c(mgealed  the  earth  in  which  it  had  stopped  into 
stone ;  and  thus  &r  there  was  formed  a  layer  or  bed  of  the  said 
stone ;  and  the  said  stone  being  hardened,  it  served,  afterwards, 
as  receptacle  for  the  other  waters  which  fell  afterwards,  and 
passed  through  the  earths  down  to  the  said  receptacle;  and 
having  again  taken  some  kind  of  salt  in  passing  through  the 
earths,  there  was  formed  another  layer  or  bed,  whidli  formed 
and  united  itself  with  the  first;  and  thus,  at  different  times, 
years,  and  seasons,  many  masses  of  stone  have  been  augmented, 
aad  augment  daily,  in  the  matrix  of  the  earth. 

Consider  a  litUe  the  manner  of  making  saltpetre.    They  boil  the 

*  VoBsSl  bones  of  man  occur,  it  is  well  known,  in  stones  only*— as  Palissy 
wofiild  my — >of  modem  growth.  They  have  been  found  in  calcareons  tnfa  in 
Peru,  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  fossil  human  skeleton  in  the  British  Museum, 
from  Guadeloupe.  A  tribe  of  Gallibis,  slaughtered  by  Caribs  about  160  years 
ago,  were  buried  on  the  shore  of  that  island.  The  gradual  formation  of  this 
shore,  above  the  buried  bones,  into  a  concretionary  limestone,  was  very  rapid, 
by  the  percolation  of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  Palissy.  Roman  coins,  embedded  in  stone,  have  been 
t&kea  out  of  the  Thames.  In  crossing  an  English  river  (I  remember  the  fact, 
«Bd  have  forgotten  the  particulars),  an  army  dropped  its  money-chest  into  the 
BtEeam,  and,  pressed  for  time,  abandoned  it.  The  wood  rotted,  the  iron  4daaps 
yielded,-  in  decomposiiig,  one  of  the  glues  used  by  Nature  as  a  stoae-maker ; 
and,  long  afterwards,  there  was  revealed,  by  accident,  a  hard  rock  in  that  por- 
,  tioQ  of  the  river-bed,  studded  throughout  with  money. 
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water  which  has  passed  over  a  saltpetrous  earth  and  over  the 
ashes :  is  it,  therefore^  to  be  said  that  all  the  water  is  converted 
into  saltpetre?  No.  In  the  same  way,  all  the  water  which 
passes  through  earths,  does  not  convert  itself  into  stone,  bat  a 
part :  and  so  there  are  very  few  places  in  the  earth  which  are 
not  provided  with  stone,  of  one  kind  or  another,  for  otherwise 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  fountain. 

Question. — I  pray  you,  quit,  for  the  present,  your  discourse  on 
stones,  and  ^ve  me  a  little  explanation  of  these  springs,  since 
the  subject  here  presents  itself. 

Answer. — I  have  already  told  you  that  there  are  very  few  earths 
which  are  not  provided  below  with  stones,  or  mines  of  metal  or 
of  clay ;  indeed,  very  often  they  are  provided  with  all  three 
kinds  :  whence  it  follows,  that  when  the  waters  of  the  rains  fall 
from  the  air  upon  the  earth,  they  are  retained  on  the  said  rocks, 
and  the  said  rocks  serve  as  vessel  and  receptacle  for  the  said 
waters :  for  otherwise,  the  water  would  descend  into  the  depths 
or  centre  of  the  earth ;  but  being  thus  retained  upon 'the  rocks, 
they  find  sometimes  joints  and  veins  in  the  said  rocks,  and  having 
found  an  oozing-place,  however  trifling,  be  it  crack  or  clef^  or 
what  it  may,  the  said  waters  will  take  their  course  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  downward  slope,  provided  they  can  find  the  smallest 
outlet :  thence  it  most  frequently  happens  that  out  of  rocks  and 
hilly  places  escape  many  beautiful  springs ;  and  the  more  dis- 
tant the  place  from  which  they  come,  proceeding  £rom  and 
passing  through  good  soils,  the  more  will  the  said  waters  he 
wholesome  and  purified,  and  of  good  savoiu*.  Also,  commonly 
the  waters  which  proceed  from  the  said  rocks,  contain  more 
salts,  and  are  better  to  the  palate  than  the  others,  because  they 
have  always  some  attraction  for  the  salts  which  are  in  the  said 
rocks.^ 


^  A  note  to  the  Quarto  Edition,  in  1777,  informs  us  of  an  application  of 
Palissy's  theory  to  practice,  in  the  year  1705,  the  details  of  -which  are  too  pic- 
turesque to  be  omitted.  Coulange-la-Yineuse,  in  Burgundy,  was  a  place  in 
which  there  was  much  wine,  and  little  water.  The  domain  of  the  town  having 
come  into  the  possession  of  an  enterprising  man,  who  wished  to  supply  its 
natural  defect,  M.  Couplet  was  invited  to  consider  the  case  in  September,  1706, 
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Sometimes  I  used  to  seek  for  flints^  wherewith  to  make  enamel 
and  artificial  stones:  now,  after  having  assembled  a  great 
number  of  the  said  flints,  when  I  would  pound  them,  I  found  a 
quantity  of  them  which  were  hollow  within,  where  there  were 
certain  points  like  those  of  a  diamond,  brilliant,  transparent,  and 
very  beautiful ;  then  I  began  to  cast  about,  to  know  what  was 
the  reason  of  that,  and  not  being  able  to  understand  by  theory, 
nor  yet  by  natural  philosophy,  I  was  taken  with  a  desire  to  un- 
derstand by  experiment ;  and  having  taken  a  good  quantity  of 
saltpetre,  I  dissolved  it  in  a  cauldron  with  water,  which  I  made 
to  boil ;  and  being  thus  boiled  and  dissolved,  I  set  it  to  cool ; 
and  the  water  being  cold,  I  perceived  that  the  saltpetre  had 
become  congealed  at  the  extremities  of  the  cauldron,  and  then  I 
poured  the  water  horn  the  said  cauldron,  and  found  that  the 
flakes  of  saltpetre  were  formed  by  quadratures  and  points,  very 
pleasing.  Which  being  thereafter  considered  in  my  mind,  I 
saw  that  the  flints,  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you,  were  con- 
gealed :  but  those  which  are  found  massive,  it  is  sign  and  evi- 
dent proof  that  there  was  enough  matter  to  fiU  the  cavity ;  and 
those  which  were  hollow,  it  is  that  there  was  there  a  super- 
flmty  of  water,  which  had  dried  off  while  the  congelation 
formed  at  the  extreme  parts,  and  when  the  humidity  of  the 
middle  dried  away,  the  matters  proper  for  the  flint  remained 
firm  and  congealed  within  it,  like  little  diamond  points.^  I  do 
not  say  a  thing  of  which  I  cannot  show  you  evidence,  if  you 

the  diy  month  of  an  unusually  dry  year.  M.  Couplet  had  studied  the  theory 
of  springs,  which  is  briefly  stated  in  the  above  text,  and  dwelt  upon  at  length 
by  its  originator  in  a  succeeding  work.  This*  theory  of  springs,  being  perfectly 
correct,  enabled  the  shrewd  student  of  Falissy  to  point  out  to  his  employer, 
not  only  on  what  spots  to  dig,  but  at  what  depth  he  would  find  water.  ^  In 
three  months  his  prophecies  having  been  fulfilled,  the  water  was  brought  into 
the  town.  The  joy  exceeded  that  of  the  most  profitable  vintage-time;  men, 
women,  and  children,  ran  to  drink ;  and  the  judge  of  the  town,  a  blind  man, 
travelled  out,  incredulous,  to  wave  the  waters  through  his  hands,  as  misers 
^g^  gold.  Somewhere,  I  think,  Falissy  has  a  statue.  This,  among  other  pic- 
tores,  would  look  well  upon  its  pedestal 

*  Under  the  microscope,  common  flints  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
deposit  of  silex  in  the  texture  of  sponges  that  lived  under  an  ancient  sea.  It 
hia  been  long  known  that  all  sponges  contain  flint,  but  that  all  flints  are  sponges 
fossilized  and  loaded  with  siliceous  matter,  we  have  learnt  only  of  late  years 
^m  Mr.  Bowerbank,  whose  statements  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
^^''ontacUotu  of  the  Geological  Society^  second  series,  voL  vi  p.  181,  et  seq. 
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will  come  inix>  my  cabmet,  tor  I  will  diom  jmi  some  of  meij 
land  of  :«l»Be.  about  wlueh  I  Jbave  spoken. 

I  will  addiioe  tx>  yoimiiothpr  «j:nroplo  of  the  eoqgeli^oB  a£.£iQit8. 
When  I  was  onoe  at  Tours,  dnnng  the  Gsaads  Jours  4&  Paris, 
'vAudk  wexe  then  at  the  said  Touss,  there  was  there  a  Graud 
Vioar  of  tibe  said  Toum,^  Abbot  of  Turpenay,  and  Master  of 
Bequests  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre-Hi  philosi^phic  man  and  lover 
of  letfaffs,  and  of  good  invention;  he  showed  me^  ki  his 
cabinet,  many  and  diverse  stones;  but  among  all  the  most 
wonderful,  he  showed  me  a  great  quantity  of  wMte  flints, 
formed  in  the  exact  semblance  of  comfits  of  di&FOQit  sbsf^ ; 
and  the  said  abbot  made  me  a  present  of  many,  as  of.  a  von- 
derfd  thing:  some  days  afterwards,  he  took. me  to  his. Abbey 
of  Turpenay ;  and  in  passing  through  a  village  which  is. beside 
the  river  Loire,  he  showed  me  a  great  cav«m,  through  which 
one  went  a  good  distance  under  ground,  bdow  the  rooks;  and 
told  me,  that  in  ibe  said  cavern  there  was  a  rode  &om  which 
the  "vmter  fell  in  small  drops,  very  slowly,  and  in  distilliag,  it 
congealed  and  reduced  itself  to  a  mass  of  white  flint;  a&d  told 
me,  that  they  put  under  the  water  wiuch  distilled,  siacaw,  in 
order  diat  the  drops  which  distilled  might  congeal  upon  the 
said  straw,  to  make  comfits  of  divers  fashions;  and  the  said 
abbot  assured  me  that  the  comflt  which  he  had  showed  me, 
had  been  taken  from  that  place,  and  that  it  had  been  made  by 
the  above-named  method :  also,  several  people  of  the  said  village 
attested  to  me  that  the  thing  was  so.  Tou  may  now,iheie- 
£ore,  well  believe  that  the  water  of  rains  whidti  pass  through 
earths  that  are  above  the  rocks,  brings  some  kind  of  salt, 
n^hieh  cmses  tine  congdbdaon  of  these  stones;  ^whach  islhepio- 
position  which!  have  constantly  maintained  to  you. 
*  «  #  *^  #  ^  .# 

You  would  find  it  very  strange,  if  any  one  told  you  that  there  is 
wood  which  converts  itsdif  into  stone — it  wocdd  vex  you  nmch 
to  believe  it;  however,  I  believe  that  it  is  so,  and  knowireD 

*'  Thomas  de  Gadalgnfi,  of  a  Floientine  family  settled  m'Ecanoe.  HdJbecaaie 
Oafainal  de  J^amese,  and  Archbishop  of  Touis. 
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the  reason  why  that  is  the  leaee.  There  is  .a  giantbnuua  aear 
PejTehooade,  which  is  the  sesideiice  and  town  of  iJie  Viscount 
d'Orto,  five  ksgnes  distant  irom  Sayonne,  whi^  ^entlemaa  is 
Seigneur  de  la  Mothe,  and  is  secrataiy  to  the  JELing  of  ^Tarre^ 
— a  man  -very  ciniotis,  and  a  loyer  of  f^tu :  be  was  onceat  the 
oouxt,  in  eompaay  wifih  the  late  King  of  Kamve,  At  which 
time  th^e  was  Inought  to  the  said  .king  a  piece  of  wtxxl  wiiich  "^  ;| 

was  converted  into  stone,  at  which  many  were  laatonished;  and  |^ 

alter  that  the  said  prince  had  i«ceived  the .  said  stone,  he  com-  :| 

manded  somebody  among  his  servants  to  lock  it  up  for  him  among  ji 

his  other  treasures  :  then,  the  Seigneur  de  la  Mothe,  secretary  (^ 


ahove  named,  prayed  the  said  somebody  to  give  him  a  little  ^  '  k 

morael,  which  he  did;  and  the  said  La  Motfae,  passing  through  Jj 

this  'town  of  Xaintes,  made  me  a  present  of  ity  Jcnowing  in  very  ^"^ 

good  truth  that  I  was  curious  about  such  things.     That  you  | 

may  find  hard  to  believe,  but  for  my  part,  I  know,  in  truth,  .% 

that  it  is  so ;  and  since  I  have  inquired  whence  it  was  that  the  'A 

wood  converted  into  stone  had  been  brought.    It  was  told  me,  ;v 

that  there  was  a  certain  forest  of  Fayan,  which  was  a  swampy  ']\ 

place;  from  which  I  concluded,  in  my  mind,  that  die  wood  of  ■■^ 

Fayan  contains  in  itself  more  salts  than  any  other  Idnd  of  wood;  '^, 

wherefore  it  must  be  believed,  that  when  die  said  wood  is  "^ 

decayed,  and  its  salt  is  moistened,  it  reduces  the  wood  which  is  :i 

already  decayed  into  a  kind  of  muck,  or  eariih,  and  thereafter  ^ 

die  salt  whidi  is  dissolved  in  the  said  wood,  hardens  the  decayed  ^ 

humour  of  the  wood,  and  converts  it  into  stone ;  which,  is  the  | 

same  argument  that  I  told  you  concerning  shells:  it  is,  that  to  J 

become  soft  and  convert  into  stone,  they  lose  none  of  their  form:  '^i 

in  like  way,  the  wood  b^g  reduced  to  stone,  keeps  still  the  | 

form  of  wood,  precisely  like  the  shells.     And  you  see,  thus,  how  ^ 

Nature  no  sooner  suffers  destruction  by  one  princij^  than  she  .1^ 

at  once  resumes  work  with  another;  which  is  that  which  Ihave  -^ 

tdd  yon  throughout,  that  the  eardi  and  odier  elements  are 

never  idle.  ^ 

*«#****  J 

As  for  what  I  have  said,  that  some  stones  consume  through  the  %^ 

^  .La  Mothd  V^suQa^  i£  whom,  mention  was  made  in  the  Biqgcapty^  A 
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humidity  of  the  air,  I  will  tell  you  now,  not  only  stones,  but 
also  glass,  in  which  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  salt ;  and  to 
show  that  it  is  so,  you  will  find  in  the  temples  of  Foitou  and 
Brittany  an  infinite  number  of  glasses,  which  are  bitten  on  the 
outside  by  the  injury  of  time ;  and  the  glass-makers  say  that 
the  moon  has  done  this,  but  they  will  pardon  me,  for  it  is  the 
humidity  of  the  rains  which  has  caused  some  part  of  the  salt  of 
the  said  glass  to  dissolve.     I  tell  you  again,  that  salts  produce 
marvellous  congelations.     The  alchemists  have  perceived  some- 
thing of  this,  for  they  vex  their  minds  greatly  in  search  for  these 
prepared  salts. 
I  remember  having  seen  a  potter  who  was  breaking  calcined  lead 
in  a  handmill ;  and  when  dinner-time  was  announced  to  him,  he 
sent  his  servants  on  before,  and  took  a  handful  of  common  salt, 
and  mixed  it  with  the  said  lead,  which  was  in  a  liquid  clear  as 
water  ;  and,  having  mixed  it,  he  gave  two  or  three  turns  to  his 
mill,  in  order  that  his  servants  should  not  discover  the  fine 
secret  which  had  been  taught  him,  of  putting  salt  into  his  lead 
to  make  the  colour  finer;  but  on  the  return  from  dinner,  there 
was  a  very  fine  joke,  for  he  found  that  the  salt,  the  lead,  and 
the  water,  had  so  thoroughly  hardened  and  congealed  hy  the 
virtue  of  the  salt,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  turn  the  mill- 
stones ;  and  the  upper  and  the  lower  stones  were  so  well  fas- 
tened together,  that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them.    There  is 
a  story  which  it  was  my  design  to  tell  you,  for  the  purpose  of 
better  assuring  you  that  salt  has  power  to  congeal  both  stones 
and  metals. 

I  wonder  very  much  how  people  can  believe  that  gold  can  be  of 
service  to  restore  persons,  when  it  is  not  dissolved :  it  is  for  the 
same  reasons  that  I  have  told  you,  that  you  cannot  find  the 
taste  of  salt,  if  it  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  dissolve ;  and  so^ 
also,  it  is,  that  one  does  not  find  savour  in  stones  which  contain 
salt,  wherein  the  salt  is  perfectly  fixed ;  how  much  less  will  a 
sick  man  find  taste  in  gold,  if  it  be  not  dissolved  ?  Now,  so  it  is, 
that  there  is  not  anything  more  fixed  than  gold :  you  may  soak 
and  boil  it  to  your  utmost,  you  will  not  get  it  to  dissolve.    It 
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6eems  to  me,  that  the  nutrition  of  man  is  in  that  his  stomach 
cooks  and  dissolves  the  things  which  it  takes  by  the  mouth,  and 
then  the  substance  travels  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  so 
you  have  nutrition  and  restoration ;  but  the  stomach  of  a  man, 
weak  and  almost  dead,  how  should  it  be  able  to  dissolve  gold, 
and  dismiss  it  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  seeing  that  the  furnaces, 
even  when  forced  to  a  heat  more  than  violent,  cannot  consume 
it :  the  stomach  of  a  man  would  need  to  be  yet  hotter  than  the 
furnaces,  or  I  understand  nothing  in  the  matter. 

True  it  is,  that  some  philosophers,  alchemists,  say  that  they  know 
how  to  diffuse  gold  in  water  by  some  dissolution:  truly,  if  they 
can  dissolve  it,  it  is  potable.  Now,  let  us  come  to  know  whe- 
ther, being  potable,  it  can  serve  to  nutrition.  The  philosophers 
say  that  it  is  made  of  sulphur  and  quicksilver;  being  then  dis- 
solved, that  will  be  sulphur  and  quicksilver,  which  you  will'^ve 
patients  to  drink ;  nothing  else  can  you  draw  out  of  it  than 
what  has  been  put  in :  and  at  the  same  time  you  say,  quick- 
silver is  a  poison.  Will  you  feed  the  patient  upon  poison  to 
restore  his  health  ?  I  cannot  understand  this  matter  otherwise ; 
wherefore,  I  will  be  silent  for  the  present,  and  will  leave  the  dis- 
putation among  those  whose  opinions  are  different  from  mine. 

Question. — How  can  you  venture  to  hold  such  a  discourse  against 
the  common  opinion  of  all  the  doctors  ?  For  there  has  not  been 
one  who  has  not  used  gold  as  a  restorative. 

Answer. — I  have  not  spoken  ill  to  you  of  the  doctors ;  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  so,  for  there  are  some  of  them  in  this  town 
to  whom  I  am  greatly  attached,  and  particularly  to  M.  I'Amou- 
reux,  who  has  given  me  assistance  with  his  worldly  goods,  and 
with  the  labour  of  his  art.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  by  way  of 
dispute,  they  should  not  take  it  ill  of  me,  if  I  say  what  I  think 
about  the  matter.  I  know  well  that  many  doctors  and  apothe- 
caries have  caused  gold  to  be  boiled  in  the  bellies  of  fat  capons, 
to  restore  patients,  and  said  that  the  gold  diminished,  which 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  making  me  believe.  You  may  broil 
and  fry  your  utmost,  you  will  not  be  able  to  reduce  its  weight. 

If  the  salt  or  fat  of  the  pot  causes  its  colour  to  be  found  paler  on 
the  surface  only,  that  makes  nothing  against  my  opinion.     If 
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gold  could  diTniTiTgh  in.  boiling,  the  alchemists  would  hare  von 
the  prize^  and  there  would  not  be  need  of  so  much  labour  to 
dissolve  gold ;  for  after  they  had  boiled  a  great  quantity,  they 
could  take  the  water  in  whidi  the  said  gold  had  been  boiled,  and 
having  caused  the  moisture  to  evaporate,  they  would  find  the 
gold  at  the  bottom  of  th^  vessel,  of  which  they  could  make  use 
according  to  their  purpose. 

1  ask  you,  do  you  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  restorative  ?  does 
it  not  mean  nutrition,  and  reparation  of  nature  ?  Will  you  think 
a  litde  upon  the  effect  and  nature  of  things  which  restore  the 
human  body  ?  Consider  a  little  all  the  things  that  are  good  to 
eat  and  to  refiresh,  and  you  will  find  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
upon  the  tongue,  they  be^n  dissolving,  for  otherwise  the  tongue 
could  not  jvsige  of  the  flavour  of  the  thing,  and  the  tongue  re- 
ceives no  flavour,  nor  good  nor  bad  taste,  from  that  which  is 
pi  esented  to  it ;  you  may  by  that  easily  judge,  that  neither  can 
the  belly  or  the  stomach  receive  any  savour  from  that  which 
shall  be  presented  to  them. 

Consider,  also,  that  there  is  nothing  good  for  food  which  in  itself 
is  not  subject  to  heat,  corrupt,  and  putrefy :  it  is  a  notable 
argument  to  sustain  my  proposition.  Now,  so  it  is  that  gold  is 
liable  to  no  one  of  these  accidents.  You  may  pile  as  you  will 
dollars  together,  they  will  not  generate  heat,  nor  putrefy,  as 
things  do  which  are  good  to  eat.  What  will  you  say  to  that? 
Have  you  anything  that  will  le^timately  contradict  my  propo- 
sition? Perhaps  you  will  say,  that  we  are  bound  to  believe  the 
learned  men  and  ancients  who  have  written  these  things,  a  very 
long  while  ago :  that  you  must  not  take  heed  to  my  speaking, 
r  Mas  much  as  I  am  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  have  ne?er 
even  seen  the  vc^umes  of  the  doctors.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
the  ancients  were  men  like  the  moderns,  and  that  they  were 
c|uite  as  liable  to  be  deceived  as  we  are ;  and  to  know  that  this 
is  so,  regard  a  little  the  works  of  Isidore,  of  the  Lapidar}',^  and 
of  Dioscorides,  and  many  other  ancient  authors ;  when  they 
speak  of  rare  stones,  they  say  that  some  have  power  agamst 

^  Jean  de  Mandeyille  was  the  author  of  Le  Lapidaire,  contenant  la  vertu  et 
prtijjriite  dea  JHerrea precieuses,  published  at  Lyons  without  date. 
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devils,  and  others  against  sorcerers,  and  others  serve  to  make  a 
man  agreeable,  handsome,  and  victorious  in  battle ;  with  more 
than  a  thousand  other  virtues  which  they  attribute  to  the  said 
stones. 
I  ask  you,  is  not  this  a  false  opinion,  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
authorities  of  Holy  Scripture  ?  If  so  it  is  that  these  doctorsj 
ancient  and  so  excellent,  have  erred  in  talking  about  stones^ 
why  is  it  that  you  would  have  me  to  deny  their  capability  of 
erring  when  they  talk  of  gold  ?  If  you  say  that  perhaps  gol J, 
being  in  the  body,  has  power  to  attract  to  itself  the  evil 
humours,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  iron,  I  ask  you  then,  why  is 
it  that  you  separate  it  into  so  many  parts?  for  some  eat  it  in 
filings,  others  beaten  into  leaves,  and  of  a  kind  extremely 
slender.  Now,  if  the  loadstone  were  thus  pulverised,  it  would 
not  have  that  power  of  attracting  iron  which  it  has,  being  joined 
into  a  mass.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  that  if  there  be  given  to 
me  no  reason  better  than  those  which  I  have  adduced,  I  must 
remain  unable  to  believe  that  gold  can  restore  a  sick  person, 
any  more  than  if  there  were  sand  in  his  stomach,  and  this,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  impossible  for  any  stomach  to  be  able  to  dis- 
solve it. 
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TO  MONSEIGNEUR 
THE  MABSHAL  DE  MONTMORANCY,« 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  King,  Captain  of  Fifty  Lances,  Governor  of  Paris 
and  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

MONSEIONEUB, 

Though  there  are  some  who  would  at  no  time  hear  men- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  so  it  is  that  I  have  found  no- 
tliing  better  than  to  pursue  the  counsel  of  God,  His  edicts, 
statutes,  and  ordinances ;  and  in  regarding  what  might  be  His 
will;  I  have  found  that  by  His  last  testament  he  has  commanded 
ITis  heirs  that  they  should  eat  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
I  Indies,  and  that  they  should  multiply  the  talents  which  He  had 
4  ommitted  to  them,  in  accordance  with  His  testament. 
^Vliieh  having  considered,  I  have  not  been  willing  to  hide  in  the 
ground  those  talents  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  allot  to  me ; 
therefore,  to  cause  them  to  bring  profit  and  increase,  according 
to  His  commandment,  I  have  been  desirous  to  produce  them 
before  every  one,  and  especially  before  your  lordship,  knowing 
well  that  by  you  they  would  not  be  despised,  though  they  have, 

^  Tliese  fonr  letters  constitute  the  prefatory  matter  to  theliecqtte  Veritabk — 
^^  .1  Trustworthy  Receipt,  hy  which  all  the  Men  of  France  may  team  haw  to 
AMtiphf  and  Augment  their  TreasttresJ'^  This  book  (though  without  headings 
or  divisions  of  any  kind,  except  in  the  case  of  its  fourth  topic)  contains  four 
Trtntiaes :  1.  On  Agriculture ;  2.  On  Natural  History ;  3.  The  Delectable 
Oanleu;  4.  The  Fortified  Town.  The  volume  was  first  published  in  the  year 
Ifjfi'l,  soon  after  the  liberation  of  Palissy  from  prison,  tlurough  the  friendship, 
principally,  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci,  constable  of  France. 

^  Eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorenci 
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indeed^  proceeded  out  of  a  poor  treasury,  being  held  by  a  persoa 
rery  abject  and  of  low  condition ;  this  notwithstanding,  since 
it  has  pleased  my  lord  the  constable,  your  father,  to  do  me  the 
honour  to  employ  me  in  his  service,  for  the  building  of  an  ad- 
Humble  rustic  grotto  of  new  invention,  I  have  not  feared  to 
address  to  you  a  portion  of  the  talents  which  I  have  received 
from  Him  in  whom  all  gifts  abound.  My  lord,  the  talents 
which  I  send  you  are,  in  the  first  place,  some  good  secrets  of 
nature  and  of  agriculture,  which  I  have  put  into  a  book,  desiring 
by  that  meana  to  excite  good  feeling  in  all  men  towards  the 
earthy  to  make  them  lovers  of  virtue  and  just  toil,  and  especially 
of  the  art  of  agriculture,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  live.  And  because  I  see  that  the  earth  is  cultivated  most 
frequently  by  ignorant  men,  who  only  cause  it  to  miscarry,  I 
have  put  several  instructions  in  this  book,  which  are  competent 
to  be  the  means  of  enabling  men  to  gather  more  than  four 
million  bushels  of  grain  yearly  in  France,  above  what  is  cus- 
toma-ryj  provided  that  they  be  content  to  follow  my  advice,  which 
I  hope  that  they  who  are  subject  to  you  will  do,  when  they  have 
received  the  information  given  in  this  book. 

Item.  Because  you  are  a  lord,  powerful,  magnanimous,  and  of 
good  judgment  J  I  have  thought  good  to  design  for  you  the 
arratigement  of  a  garden,  as  beautiful  as  ever  any  was  on 
earth,  excepting  that  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which  design 
of  a  garden  I  assure  myself  that  you  will  find  to  be  of  good 
invention, 

Item.  In  this  book  is  contained  the  design  and  arrangement  of  a 
fortified  town,  such  that,  until  now,  one  has  not  heard  speak  of 
the  like.  There  are  in  the  said  book  many  other  fruitfiil 
matters,  which  I  will  leave  to  be  told  to  you  by  those  who,  in 
readings  shall  remember  and  make  report  of  them  to  you.  I 
have  not  put  a  picture  of  the  said  garden  in  this  book,  because 
there  are  many  who  are  not  worthy  to  see  it,  and  especially  the 
enemies  of  virtue  and  good  wit ;  and  also  my  indigence,  and 
the  occupations  of  my  art,  have  not  permitted  it.  I  know 
that  some  ignorant  men,  enemies  of  virtue,  and  calumniators, 
will  say  that  the  design  of  this  garden  is  a  dream  only,  and 
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will)  perhaps,  compare  it  to  Jbhe  dream  of  PolyphHe,  or  will  be 
likely  to  say  that  it  would  cost  too  much,  and  that  on«  cooli 
not  find  a  place  fit  for  the  building  of  the  said  garden  according 
to  the  design*  To  this  I  reply,  that  there  wfll  be  £9und  more 
than,  four  thousand  noble  houses  in  France,  adjacent  to  which 
may  be  fidond  many  fit  spots  for  the  building  of  ^  said  garden, 
according  to  the  tenour  of  my  design.  And  as  for  die  expense, 
there  are  in  France  many  g^acdens  which  have  cost  more  ilian 
this  would  cost* 

Whenever  it  may  please  yon  to  do  me  the  honour  to  employ  me 
in  this  affiiir,  I  will  not  £ul  to  provide  you  quickly  with  a  pietoze, 
and  even  will  put  the  plan  into  execution^  if  you  diouid  feel 
inclined  to  have  tins  done.  And  foraonuch  as  concerns  the 
plan  and  arrangement  of  the  fortified  town,  I  know  that  some 
will  say  that  no  notice  should  be  paid  to  my  speaking,  inasmudi 
as  I  hare  not  been  exercised  in  the  military  profiesnon,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  making  of  these  things,,  with- 
out having  first  seen  a  number  of  batteries  and  assaults  of  towns. 
To  this  I  reply,  that  the  work  which  I  have  begun  for  my  lord 
the  constable  gives  witness  enough  of  the  gift  which  Crod  has 
given  me,  to  close  their  mouths ;  for  if  they  inquire  into  it,  they 
will  find  that  such  a  work  has  not  before  been  seen. 

Item.  Having  made  more  ample  inquiry,  they  will  find  that  no 
man  has  taught  me  to  understand  the  details  of  the  above- 
named  work.  If,  then,  it  has  pleased  God  to  distribute  to  me 
of  His  gifts  as  an  artist  in  earth,  who  will  deny  that  He  has  also 
su£5cient  power  to  conununicate  to  me  a  portion  of  understand- 
ing in  the  military  art,  which  is  acquired  rather  by  nature,  or 
natural  sense,  than  by  practice  ?  The  fortification  of  a  town 
chiefly  consists  in  tracings  and  lines,  according  to  geometry;  and 
it  is  well  known  that,  thanks  to  God,  I  am  not  at  all  ignorant 
of  those  things.  I  have  assumed  the  boldness  to  propose  to 
you  these  arguments,  in  order  to  obviate  the  detraction  of  some 
who  might  persuade  you,  by  saying  that  the  thing  is  impossible. 
At  any  rate,  I  submit  myself  to  receive  shameful  death,  if  I  do 
not  make  apparent  the  truth  to  be  as  I  say,  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  please  you  to  employ  me  in  thig  business. 
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If  these  tilings  lure  not  written  with  so  much  dexterity  m  is  due  to 
your  g^atness,  you  will  he  pleased  to  pardon  me ;  and  this  it  ia 
my  hope  that  you  will  do,  seeing  that  I  am  not  Greek,,  nor 
Hebrew,  nor  poet,  nor  rhetorician,  but  a  simple  artisan,  poorly 
enough  trained  in  letters :  this  notwithstanding,  for  such  rea- 
sons, the  thing  in  itself  has  not  less  value  tLan  i£  it  had  been 
uttered  by  a  man  more  eloquent.  I  had  rather  speak  truth  in 
my  rustic  tongue,  than  lie  in  rhetoric.  Therefore^  my  lord, 
I  hope  that  you  will  receive  this  small  work  with  as  ready  a  will 
as  I  have  a  desire  that  it  shall  give  you  pleasure.  And^  in  this 
place,  I  will  pray  the  Lord  God,  monseigneur^  to  give  you,  in 
perfect  health,  good  and  long  life. 

Your  very  affectionate  and  very  humble  aervaat, 

Bkrnaku  Falissy. 
From  XwntBfl. 


TO  MY  VEBT  DEAR  AND  HONOUBED  LADY,  MADAME  THE 
QUEEN-MOTHEB. 

Madame^ 

Some  time  after  that,  by  your  means  and  favour  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  lord  the  constable,  I  was  delivered  fem  the  hands 
of  my  cruel  enemies,  I  entered  into  a  debate  within  my  miiid 
upon  the  fact  of  the  ingratitude  of  men,  knowing  weU  that  the 
cause  for  which  they  would  have  delivered  tne  to  death,  was  no 
other  than  because  I  had  sought  after  their  good,  even  the 
greatest  good  that  ever  could  accrue  to  them.  Which  being 
considered,  I  retired  within  myself,  to  search  the  secrets  of  my 
heart,  and  to  enter  into  my  conscience,  that  I  might  know 
whether  there  was  in  myself  any  ingratitude  like  that  of  those 
who  had  delivered  me  to  the  peril  of  death.  It  came  to  me^ 
then,  to  remember  the  good  which  it  pleased  you  to  do  mcj  when 
by  your  fevour  you  engaged  the  authority  of  the  king  for  my 
deliverance.  Which  seeing,  I  found  that  it  would  be  in  me  a 
great  ingratitude  if  I  were  not  regardful  of  such  hoon.  Never- 
theless, my  indigence  has  not  permitted  that  I  should  transport 
myself  into  your  own  presence  to  thani  you  for  aueh  boon,  which 
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18  the  smallest  recompense  that  I  could  make.  And  although  Clod 
has  g^Ycn  me  several  inventions  with  which  I  could  do  you 
service,  nevertheless  I  have  not  had  means  to  explain  them  to 
you,  which  has  caused  me  to  hring  into  the  light,  in  recompense 
of  this,  several  secrets  contained  in  this  hook,  whose  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  wealth  and  virtue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom. 
My  littleness  has  not  dared  to  take  the  liberty  of  dedicating  my 
work  to  the  king,  knowing  well  that  some  would  say  that  I  had 
done  this  for  the  sake  of  being  recompensed :  if  it  had  been  so, 
it  would  have  been  no  new  thing.  Madame,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  good  inventions  received  their  reward  from  kings ; 
nevertheless,  I  have  hope  that  this  work  will  be  more  useful  to 
the  king  than  to  any  other  person.  At  the  same  time,^because 
of  my  littleness,  I  have  dedicated  it  to  Monseigneur  de  Mont- 
morancy,  good  and  faithful  servant  of  the  king,  which  I  hope  he 
has  found  means  to  make  very  well  understood  by  his  sovereign 
prince  and  Idng.  There  are  things  written  in  this  book  which 
will  be  able  to  assist  much  in  the  building  of  your  garden  of  Che- 
nonceaux ;  and  if  it  shall  please  you  to  command  me  to  do  you 
service  therein,  I  shall  not  fail  to  employ  myself  about  it.  And 
if  you  should  feel  inclination  to  do  this,  I  will  do  things  that  no 
other  man  has  done  up  to  the  present  day.  Which  is  the  place^ 
Madame,  where  I  will  pray  the  Lord  God  to  give  you,  ii^  perfect 
health,  long  and  happy  life. 

Your  very  humble  and  very  affectionate  servant, 

Bernabd  Paussy. 


rO  MONSEIGNEUR  THE  DUKE  DE  MONTMORANCY,  PEER  AND 
CONSTABLE  OF  FRANCE. 

MONSEIGNEUB, 

I  think  that  you  may  find  it  ill  in  me,  that  I  did  not  thank 
you  at  the  time  when  you  were  pleased  to  engage  the  queen- 
mother  to  draw  me  out  of  the  hands  of  my  mortal  and  capital 
enemies.  You  know  that  the  occupation  of  my  time  upon  your 
work,  together  with  my  indigence,  have  not  permitted  it.    I 
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doubt  whether  you  would  have  found  it  good,  if  I  had  quitted 
your  work  to  bring  you  large  thanks.  Jesus  Christ  has  left  a 
counsel  to  us,  written  in  Saint  Matthew,  chap.  7,  by  which  he 
forbids  us  to  scatter  pearls  before  the  swine,  lestj  turn  lug  upon 
us,  they  rend  us.  If  I  had  obeyed  this  counsel,  I  should  not  have 
{  been  in  suffering,  to  pray  to  you  for  my  deliYerance  5  assuring 

you,  in  truth,  that  those  who  hate  me  have  had  none  occasion 
against  me,  except  in  that  I  have  urged  upon  theni^  many  times^ 
certain  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  in  which  it  is  written j  that  he  is 
unhappy  and  accursed,  who  drinks  the  milk  and  vveai^  the  wool 
of  the  sheep,  without' providing  for  it  pasture.  And  by  as  much 
as  that  ought  to  have  incited  them  to  love  me,  they  have  therein 
made  for  themselves  occasion  to  desire  that  I  should  be  com- 
mitted to  destruction  as  a  malefactor;  and  it  h  a  tnie  thiug, 
that  if  I  had  depended  on  the  judges  of  this  town^  they  would 
have  caused  me  to  be  put  to  death,  before  I  should  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  you  any  assistance.  And  the  occasion 
which  moved  some  judges  to  be  one  body,  and  one  soul,  and  one 
single  will,  with  the  dean  and  chapter,  my  prosecutors,  was 
because  some  of  the  said  judges  were  companions  of  the  said 
dean  and  chapter,  sftid  possess  some  morsel  of  benefice,  which 
ihey  fear  to  lose,  because  the  labourers  begin  to  murmur  in 
paying  the  tithes  to  those  who  receive  without  deser^-ing  them. 
I  should  have  taken  good  heed  not  to  fall  into  their  sanguinary 
hands,  had  it  not  been  that  I  hoped  they  would  have  regard  for 
your  work,  and  for  their  duty  to  Monseigneur  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  who  gave  me  a  safeguard,  forbidding  tbem  to 
take  cognizance  of,  or  undertake  anything  against  me,  or  against 
my  house;  well  knowing  that  no  man  could  bring  your  work  to^ 
a  completion  but  myself.  Also,  being  a  prisoner  in  their  hands, 
the  Seigneur  de  Burie,  the  Seigneur  de  Jarnac,  and  the  Seigneur 
de  Fonts,  took  great  trouble  to  cause  me  to  be  delivered^  with 
the  design  that  your  work  might  be  completed.  Seeing  which, 
those  who  hated  me,  sent  me  at  night  by  by-roads  to  Bour- 
deaux,  without  having  regard  either  to  your  highness  or  to 
your  work :  a  thing  that  I  thought  very  strange,  seeing  that 
Monsieur  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucault,  although,  at  the  time^ 
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'fae  took  part  wiA  yoor  advenariM,  yet,  nevertheleBBy  lie  shoved 
•10  mnoh  hcmour  to  your  MghnagB,  :that  he  -would  never  pennit 
may  fident  entry  to  he  made  iato  my  woikshop,  beeaoBe  of 
your  woric  But  the  above  mentioiied  of  thk  town  aotod  not 
iiuis;  but,  on  the  contnuy,  dixecftlyJ  was  made  a  piisoner,  Aey 
broke  into  and  made  a  public  place  of  part  of  my  workshop, 
and  had  resolyed,  in  their  town^hall,  to  pull  my  wflriEshop  down, 
of  which  a  part  had  been  erected  at  your  exp^ise;  and  would 
have  executed  such  a  resolution,  had  there  not  been  the  Se^neor 
and  Dame  de  Fonts,  wlio  prayed  the  aliovemientiaDedjiotto 
fulfil  their  design. 
I  have  written  to  you  all  these  things,  in  order  l2iat  yon  might  not 
be  of  opimon  that  I  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  thief  or  murderer. 
I  know  how  well  you  will  be  able  to  remeu^ber  -diese  iUngB  in 
iAse  fitting  time  and  place,  and  how  much  more  your  wozk  will 
'eost  you  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  towards  you  in  my 
person:  at  ihe  same  time,  I  hope  that,  following  the  counsd  of 
God,  you  will  return  them  good  far  enfl^  which  is  my  denre; 
and,  on  my  part,  and  according  to  my  power,  I  will  endeavour 
to  be  regardful  of  the  good  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  do  to 
me.  Which  is  the  place  where  I  wiH  pray  ihe  Lord  God, 
mcmseigneur,  to  give  you,  in  perfect  health,  long  and  ha^^life. 
Your  very  humble  and  a£feotk>nate  servant, 

BiamABD  Pausst. 


TO  THE  HEADER— SALUTATION. 

FBKirD  Beabeb,  * 

Since  it  has  pleased  God  that  this  writing  should  be  feDen 
now  into  your  hands,  I  pray  you  be  not  so  indolent  or  rash  as 
to  content  yourself  with  the  reading,  of  the  bq^inning,  or  a  part 
thereof;  but,  in  order  to  carry  away  from  it  some  firuit,  take 
pains  to  read  the  whole,  without  having  regard  to  the  Ixttlwess 
and  abject  condition  of  the  author,  nor  yet  to  his  language, 
rustic  and  ill  adorned,  assuring  yourself  that  you  will  find 
nothiDg  in  this  writing  which  is'  not  of  profit  to  you,  more  or 
less ;  and  the  things  which,  at  the  beginning,  vrill  seem  to  you 
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impofldUe,  you  idll  find  ihemrat  last  true  aad  easy  to  be  be^ 
lilted.  Above  all  things,  I  pimj-you  to  oall  io  mmd  ii  passage 
ifMdi  kin  Ae  JBoly  Sd^itose,  ihece  where  St.  Paul  says^  that 
each  OD8  aeoordmg  as  he  has  seoeived  g^&Bj  should  dbttibute 
Aereof  to  others.  i>ooJlowuig  whidiy  Iipray  jou  to  instruct  the 
labnireni,  ^o  aie  unlettered,  that  th^  mi^  be  made  nbh  care* 
iully  to  study  in  natuxal  philoso^y,  according  to  my  counsel ; 
^and,  especially,  let  that  secret  and  precept  which  concerns 
aBannxe-hei^  that  I  have  ,put  into  this  bode,  be  divulged  and 
:siade  manifest  to  them ;  and  that  also,  so  long  as  may  be  needed, 
lall  they  hold  it  in  as  high  erteem  as  the  thing  merits.  Since 
so  it  is,  that  no  [man  could  estimate  how  great  the  profit  in 
France  would  be,  if  on  diis  subject  they  would  aecept  my 
counsd.  There  k  in  certain  parts  of  Gascony,  and  some  other 
regions  of  France,  a  kind  of  earth  called  marl,  with  which  the 
dabonrers  manure  their  fields,  and  say  that  it  is  of  more  value 
/than  dmig.  Also  they  say,  that  when  a  field  has  been  manured 
with  the  said  earth,  it  will  suffice  for  ten  years. 

ff  I  see  that  my  wzatings  are  not  despised,  and  that  they  are  put 
in  execution,  I  shall  take  pains  to  seek  for  the  said  inaxl  in  this 
Tegion  of  Xaintonge,  and  will  make  a  third  book^^  by  which  I 
^wS\,  teach  all  people  to  know  the  said  marl,  and  even  the  method 
iof  Applying  it  to  fields,  according  to  the  way  of  those  who  are 
aeeustomed  to  its  use.  I  know  that  they  who  hate  me,  will  not 
approve  my  work,  nor  will  the  malidaus  and  agnoranti  for  they 
Jtre  enemies  to  eyery  virtue.  But  to  be  justified  against  their 
calunmies,  envies,  and  detractions,  I  will  caU  to  witness  all  the 
most  cultivated  minds  of  France,  philosophers  and  men  who  lire 
well,  full  of  virtue  and  good  manners,  who,  I  know,  will  hold 
my  work  in  their  esteem,  though  it  be  written  in  a  language 
I  TQstic  and  ill  polished;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  fault,  they  will 
know  very  well  how  to  allow  for  the  condition  of  the  author, 

I  know  that  eome  ignorant  men  will  say,  that  it  would  need  the 
power  of  a  king  to  make  a  garden  according  to  the  design  that 
I  have  put  in  this  book ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  the  expense 

^  In  liis  last  publication  (which  is  his  third  book,  but  only  the  lecond  to 
ifhidi  Paliflfiy  attached  his  name)  there  is  an  essay  which  fuMls  this  pledge. 
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would  not  be  so  great  as  some  might  think.  And  also,  it  must 
'  be  nnderstood,  that  jast  as  in  a  book  of  medicine  there  are  diven 
remedies  as  there  are  divers  maladies,  and  each  man  takes  ac- 
cording to  his  need,  according  to  the  diversity  o£  complaint,  so, 
in  like  case,  out  of  the  design  for  my  garden  individuals  might 
draw  according  to  the  bearings  and  conveniences  of  the  spots 
which  they  inhabit  I  know,  also,  that  many  will  laugh  at  the 
design  of  the  fortified  town,  which  I  have  put  into  this  book, 
and  will  say  that  it  is  reverie ;  but  to  tins  I  reply,  that  if  there 
be  any  lord  knight  of  the  orders,  or  other  captains,  so  hi  curious 
to  know  the  truth  of  it,  and  meaning  to  be  neither  slaves  nor 
subjects  to  the  power  of  their  money,  but  to  use  it  for  the  con- 
tentment of  their  minds,  let  them  part  with  a  little  of  it  to 
'  obtain  understanding  by  picture  and  model  of  the  truth  of  the 
thiujg.  I  know  that  they  will  find  strange  that  I  have  not  put 
into  this  book  the  picture  of  the  said  garden,  nor  yet  of  the 
fortified  town ;  but  to  this  I  reply,  that  my  indigence  and  the 
occupation  of  my  art  would  not  permit  it. 
:I  have  also  found  so  much  ingratitude  in  many  persons,  that  this 
has  Caused  me  to  restrain  myself  from  'too  great  liberality ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  desire  I  have  toward  the  public  good  will 
incite  me  some  day  to  take  an  opportunity  of  making  the  picture 
of  the  said  garden  according  to  the  tenour  and  design  written 
in  this  book.  But  I  would  like  to  beg  of  the  nobility  of  France, 
that  after  I  shall  have  occupied  my  time  to  do  them  service,  it 
will  please  them  not  to  return  me  evil  for  good,  as  the  Roman 
ecclesiastics  of  this  town  have  done,  who  have  desired  to  get  me 
hung,  for  having  sought  on  their  behalf  the  greatest  good  that 
could  accrue  to  them,  which  is,  for  having  wished  to  incite  them 
to  feed  their  flocks,  following  God's  commandment.  And  no 
man  can  say  that  ever  I  have  done  them  any  wrong;  but  he- 
cause  I  urged  upon  them  their  perdition,  according  to  the 
eighteenth  of  the  Apocalypse,  seeking  thus  to  amend  t;heni; 
and  because  many  tim^s,  also,  I  had  shown  to  them  a  text, 
written  in  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  where  he  says :  "  Woe  unto 
you,  pastors,  who  drink  the  milk  and  wear  the  wool,  and  leave 
my  sheep  scattered  upon  the  mountains;  I  will  denaand  them 
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again  of  your  hands ;''  they  seemg  such  a  thing,  instead  of 
amending)  hardened  themselves^  and  banded  themsekes  together 
against  the  light,  in  order  to  walk  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  darkness,  following  the  luxuries  and  carnal  desires  to  which 
they  were  accustomed. 
I  never  should  have  thought  that,  for  that  cause,  they  would  have 
wished  to  take  occasion  to  put  me  to  death.  God  ia  my  witness, 
that  for  the  evil  they  have  done  to  mej  they  have  had  no  other 
occasion  than  the  above  named.  This  notwithstanding^  I  pray 
to  God  that  He  will  better  them.  Which  will  be  the  place 
where  I  will  pray  each  one  who  shall  see  ihis  book^  to  make 
himself  a  friend  of  agriculture^  according  to  my  first  lilscouMej 
which  is  a  just  toil,  and  worthy  to  be  priced  and  honoured;  also, 
as  I  have  above  said,  that  the  simple  may  be  instructed  by  the 
wise^  in  order  that  we  may  none  of  us  be  rebuked  at  the  last 
day  for  having  hidden  talents  in  the  earthy  inasmuch  a;:  we  know 
that  they  by  whom  they  shall  have  thus  been  hidden,  will  be 
banished  from  the  eternal  kingdom^  from  before  the  face  of  Bim 
who  lives  and  reigns  ^temally^  world  without  end.     Amen. 
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CHAPTEEL 

THE  KATTJBALIST  PTTBLISHES,  HT  A  LAST  BOOK,  HIS  MAT TTBED 
OPDWOITB. 

Falisst  published  his  third  and  last  book — ^the  second  and  last 
known  to  lis  with  certainty — ^in  the  year  1580,  he  b^^  at  that  ^' 

time  seventy-one  years  old.     It  was  dedicated  by  Mna  to  his  a 

ancient  friend  and  patron,  who  was  then  probably  still  older  than  f 

himself,  the  Sire  de  Pons,  the  same  who  had  interfered  on  his  be- 
half, and  assisted  in  procuring  his  liberation  from  the  prisooa  at 
Bordeaux.     The  Sire  de  Pons,  Count  of  Marennes,  had  been  ad-  <  I 

mitted  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  promotion  ^ 

which  took  place  in  the  year  1573,     "  To  the  very  high  and  very  » 

powerful  lord,  the  Sire  Antoine  de  Pons,  knight  of  the  orders  of 
the  king,  captain  of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  and  his  majesty's  very 
fiEUthful  councillor,"  Palissy  writes  his  dedication  in  the  manner 
following : 

"  The  number  of  my  years  ^ves  me  the  boldness  to  tell  you 
that  one  day  I  was  considering  the  colour  of  my  beard,  which 
caused  me  to  reflect  upon  the  fewness  of  the  days  which  remain 
to  me,  to  end  my  course :  and  that  has  led  me  to  admire  the  lilies 
and  the  com,  and  many  kinds  of  plants,  whose  green  colours  are 
changed  into  white,  when  they  are  ready  to  yield  up  their  fruits. 
Many  trees  also  very  soon  look  hoary  when  they  feel  their  vege- 
tative and  natural  virtues  to  have  ceased ;  a  like  consideration  has 
reminded  me  that  it  is  written,  that  one  should  take  heed  not  to 
abuse  the  gifte  of  God,  and  hide  the  talent  in  the  earth :  also  it  Is 
written,  that  better  is  the  fool  who  hides  his  folly  than  the  wise 
man  who  conceals  his  wisdom. 

**  It  is  therefore  a  just  thing  and  reasonable,"  Palissy  continues, 
dwelling  on  the  spirit  of  that  parable  which  formed  the  iQain- 
spring  of  his  industry — <<  it  is  a  just  thing  and  reasonable  that 
each  should  seek  to  multiply  the  talent  that  he  has  received  from 
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God,  following  His  commandment.  Wherefore  I  have  studied  to 
bring  into  the  light  the  things  of  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  me  onderstandiug,  according  to  the  measure  which  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  bestow  upon  me,  for  the  profit  of  posterity.  And 
because  many  under  good  Latin,  or  some  other  polished  tongue^ 
have  set  abroad  many  pernicious  talents  to  mislead  and  cause  the 
loss  of  time  to  youth :  forasmuch  aa  a  Geber,  a  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose  and  a  Baymond  Lully,  and  some  disciples  of  Paracelsus  and 
many  odier  alchemists  haye  set  abroad  books  of  a  study  by  wluch 
many  have  wasted  time  and  thrift.  9nch  pernicious  books  have 
caused  me  to  scratch  in  the  earth  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  and 
search  among  the  entrails  of  the  same,  in  order  to  understand  the 
things  which  she  produces  in  herself  and  by  such  means  I  have 
found  grace  before  God,  who  has  caused  me  to  understand  secfete 
which  have  been  to  A.e  present  time  unknown  to  men,  eyen  to  Ae 
most  learned,  as  any  one  may  understand  from  my  writings  coo* 
tained  in  tiiis  book.  I  know  well  that  some  will  jest,  and  say  Aat 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  destitute  of  Latin  to  have  intelligence 
concerning  the  things  of  nature ;  and  they  will  say  that  it  is  on 
my  part  g^at  temerity  to  wnte  contraiy  to  the  opinion  of  so 
many  famous  and  ancient  philosophers,  who  have  written  upoa 
natural  &cts  and  filled  the  whole  world  with  tiieir  wisdom.  I 
know  also  that  others  will  judge  by  the  outside,  saying  that  I  am 
no  more  than  a  poor  artisan :  and  by  such  discourses  they  would 
cause  my  writings  to  be  ill  received.  In  truth,  there  are  things 
in  my  book  which  the  ignorant  will  find  it  hard  to  believe. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  these  considerations  I  have  not  ceased  to 
pursue  my  enterprise,  and  to  cut  the  thread  of  all  calumny  and 
delusion  I  have  arranged  a  cabinet,  in  which  I  have  put  many 
things  note-worthy  and  monstrous,  that  I  have  taken  fi:om  die 
womb  of  the  earth,  which  bear  certain  witness  to  my  teachings, 
and  no  man  will  be  found  who  will  not  be  constrained  to  own  that 
they  are  trustworthy,  after  he  shall  have  seen  the  things  that  I 
have  prepared  in  my  cabinet,  to  g^ve  assurance  to  all  tiiose  who 
would  not  otherwise  put  faith  in  my  writings.  If  there  shonU 
chance  to  come  one  blockhead,  who  would  not  accept  the  evidence 
placed  in  my  cabinet,  I  would  require  no  other  judgment  itax^ 
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your  own,  wbich  is  sufficient  to  ccmTince  and  overturn  all  the 
opbiions  of  those  who  would  oppose  it."  The  good  old  Sire  de 
Pons  must  hare  bee\i  indeed  a  giant-killer  in  debate,  if  this  wore 
sd;  but  Bernard  speaks  not  in  flattery,  but  in  the  partiality  of 
friendship  to  his  ancient  patron.  ^'  I  speak  it  in  tnih,'*  he  say% 
^  and  without  any  flattery :  for  inasmuch  as  I  had  good  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  your  wit,  since  the  time  when  you  returned  from 
Ferrara  to  your  Chftteau  of  Fonts;  so  it  is  that,  in  these  later  days 
in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  to  me  of  diTcrs  scienoe^ 
to  wit  of  philosophy,  astrology,  and  other  acts  drawn  from  matibe- 
matics;  Aat  I  say  has  caused  me  to  double  the  assurance  and 
conviction  of  your  marvellous  ability;  though  number  of  days 
cansee  in  many  people  diminution  of  the  memory,  yet  so  it  is  that 
I  havo  found  yours  augmented  rather  than  diminished.  This  I 
have  learnt  by  the  conversations  which  it  has  pleased  you  to  hold 
with  me ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  have  thought  that  there  is  no 
seigneur  in  the  world  to  whom  my  work  could  be  more  fitly  dedi- 
cated than  to  you,  knowing  well  that  while  it  might  be  esteemed 
ly  some  as  a  fable  fiill  of  falsehoods,  by  you  it  will  be  prized  and 
accounted  a  rare  thing.  And  if  there  be  in  it  any  words  ill 
polished,  or  ill  arranged,  you  will  know  well  how  to  extract  the 
substance  of  die  matter  and  excuse  the  too  rude  language  of  the 
author;  and  having  such  hope,  I  will  pray  you  v^  humbly 
to  do  me  this  honour,  to  receive  it  as  from  the  hand  of  one  of 
your  very  humble  servants." 

The  book  thus  dedicated  to  the  Sire  de  Pons,  and  containing 
the  mature  fruit  of  the  studies  of  the  naturalist,  bears  the  following 
title  :^  ^^  Admirable  Discourses  on  the  Nature  of  Waters  and 
Fountains,  as  well  natural  as  artificial ;  on  Metals,  on  Salts  and 
Salt-springs,  on  Stones,  on  Earths,  on  Fire  and  on  Enamels. 
With  many  other  excellent  Secrets  of  natural  Things.     Also,  A 

^  "  Discoum  Admirables  de  la  nature  des  eauz  et  fontaines,  tant  natuielles 
qa'artificielles,  des  m^taoz,  des  sels  et  salines,  des  pierres,  des  teires,  du  feu  et 
des  &naux;  avec  plusieurs  autres  excellents  secrets  des  choses  naturelles. 
floS)  un  traitd  de  la  mame,  fort  utile  et  n^cessaire  li  cenz  qui  se  mellent  de 
ragiicnltnre.  Le  tout  dress^  par  dialogues,  ^s  quels  sont  Introduits  la  th^orique 
et  la  practique.  Par  IL  Bemaxd  PaliAsj,  inventeur  des  mstiqaes  figolines  du 
Boy,  et  de  la  Boyne  sa  mire.'' 
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Treatise  on  Marl,  very  useful  and  Beeessary  for  those  wlio  are 
concerned  in  Agriculture.  The  whole  drawn  up  in  I>ialogu^ 
wherein  are  introduced  Theory  and  Practice.  By  M.  Bernard 
Palissy,  Inventor  of  Rustic  Fig^inos  to  thp  King,  and  to  the 
Queen  his  mother/'  It  was  puhlished  at  Paris,  in  one  volume 
octavo,  hy  Martin  le  jeune,  at  the  sign  of  the  Serpent^  opposite 
the  College  of  Camhray. 

All  the  theories  of  Palissy  were  founded  upon,  and  tested  by, 
experiment  and  observation.  Speculations  upon  nature,  fomided 
upon  any  other  basis,  pure  products  of  the  mind,  imder  the  name 
of  Theory,  as  something  opposite  to  practical  investigation,— ela- 
borations out  of  Latin  into  Latin, — Bernard  seldom  omits  any 
occasion  to  discourage.  His  own  lessons  were  learned  by  a  process 
much  more  wholesome,  and  produced  in  him  a  robust  and  healthy 
intellect.  To  the  readers  of  his  book,  whom  he  addresses  after  he 
has  concluded  his  dedication  to  the  Sire  de  Pons,  Palissy  expresses 
in  stout  terms  thb  feeling.  It  was  most  especially  essential,  in  a 
day  when  study  of  the  works  of  nature  was  but  young  upon  the 
wing,  weak  as  a  fly,  and  making  in  its  inexperience  rash  tours 
among  the  cobwebs  to  which  Palissy  so  eamestiy  exhorted  applica- 
tion of  a  broom. 

"  Friend  reader,"  he  says,  "  the  desire  I  have  that  you  may 
profit  by  the  reading  of  this  book,  has  incited  me  to  warn  you  that 
you  should  take  heed  against  the  weakening  of  your  wit  over 
sciences  written  in  the  chamber  by  the  prompting  of  a  theory 
either  imaginative  or  picked  out  of  some  book  written  firom  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  experience  in  nothing,  and  take 
heed  how  you  believe  the  opinions  of  those  who  say  and  maintda 
that  theory  has  engendered  practice.  They  who  teach  the  Hke 
doctrine  assume  an  argument  ill  founded  when  they  say,  that  one 
must  imagine  and  figure  the  thing  one  desires  to  compass  in  tlie 
mind  before  putting  a  hand  to  the  business.  If  man  could  com- 
pass his  imaginations  I  would  be  of  their  side  and  opinion :  btit 
it  must  needs  be  that  if  things  conceived  in  the  mind  could  be 
executed,  the  bellows-blowers^  of  alchemy  would  do  great  thingf, 

^  SovjgHeur  was  a  name  given  to  an  alchemist  I  "  have  experience  in  n^ 
thing"  of  the  matter,  but  imagine  a  theory,  in  suggesting  that  our  phrase,  ^^  ha 
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Bud  would  not  waste,  as  many  have  done,  fifty  yeara  upon  a 
searcli ;  if  theory  figured  to  the  minds  of  chiefs  in  war  coidd  he 
reduced  to  practice,  they  would  never  lose  a  hattle. 

"  I  venture  to  BB.y  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  hold  auch  an 
opiuiou;  that  they  could  not  make  a  shoe,  nor  even  a  stocking-heel, 
if  they  knew  all  the  theories  in  the  world.    I  would  ask  those  who 
hold  auch  an  opinion,  if  they  should  have  studied  fifty  years  in 
books  of  cosmography  and  navigation  of  the  sea,  and  should  have 
maps  of  all  the  regions  and  the  lead,  the  compass  and  the  astrono- 
mical instruments,  would  they  for  all  that  undertake  to  guide  a 
ship  to  all  countries  as  would  be  done  by  a  man  of  good  experienee 
and  practice ;  they  would  shrink  from  putting  themselves  into 
danger,  whatever  amount  of  theory  they  might  have  learnt :  and 
when  they  should  have  well  discussed  the  matter,  they  woxild  of 
necessity  confess  that  practice  is  the  source  of  theory.    I  have  put 
this  proposition  foremost,  to  close  the  mouth  of  those  who  aay, 
how  is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  know  anything  and  speak  of 
natural  effects,  without  having  seen  the  Latin  books  of  the  philo- 
sophers ?     Such  a  proposition  is  in  my  case  apposite,  because  by 
experiment  I  prove  in  several  places  that  the  theory  of  several 
philosophers  is  false,  even  of  the  most  renowned  and  the  most 
ancient,  as  any  one  may  see  and  hear  in  less  than  two  hoursj  pro- 
vided that  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  my  cabinet,  in 
which  may  be  seen  wonderful  things  that  are  put  there  for  witness 
and  proof  of  my  writings,  arranged  in  order,  or  by  stages,  with 
certain  writings  under  them,  fn  order  that  every  one  may  be  able 
to  instruct  himself:  being  able  to  assure  you  (reader)  that  la 
very  few  hours,  that  is  to  say  in  the  first  day,  you  will  learn  mora 
of  natural  philosophy  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  subjects  treated 
in  this  book,  than  you  could  learn  in  fifty  years  by  reading  the 
theories  and  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosophers.     Some  euemiea 
of  science  mock  at  astrologers  and  say.  Where  is  the  ladder  by 
which  they  got  up  to  heaven  to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  stars  ? 
But  in  this  place  I  am  exempt  from  that  kind  of  ridicule  ;  be- 
cause in  the,  proof  of  my  written  arguments  I  content  the  sight, 

may  whistle  for  it,"  used  when  a  man  cannot  get  what  he  is  foolish  ia  expect- 
ing, might  possibly  be>  traced  up  to  the  bellows  of  the  alchemist. 
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ihe  hearing  and  the  touch :  for  which  reason  the  calumniators 
will  hare  no  ground  of  their  own  in  my  case :  as  yon  will  find 
when  yon  shall  come  to  see  me  in  my  litUe  academy.  Fare  thoa 
well* 

These  addresses  formed  the  only  prefatory  matter  to  the  book, 
which  appeared  without  any  of  the  usual  recommendatory  verses : 
svlA  Tanities  old  Bernard  had  oudived.  As  the  volume  was 
passing  through  the  press,  however,  a  new  thought  suggested 
itself  to  the  eamest»minded  author,  and  a  short  notice  was  ap- 
pended to  the  other  prefatory  matter. 

*♦  Since  the  book  has  been  put  to  press,**  adds  Bernard,  "  several 
people  have  requested  me  to  read  it  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  more  certain  understanding  of  difficult  parts,  which 
has  induced  me  to  write  what  follows:  to  wit,  that  if  after  the 
printing  of  the  said  book,  there  should  be  any  one  who  does  not 
content  himself  with  having  seen  the  things  privately  in  writings 
and  desires  to  have  an  ample  interpretation,  let  him  repair  to  the 
printer,  and  he  will  tell  him  the  place  of  my  abode,  in  which  I 
shall  be  found  at  all  times  ready  to  read  and  demonstrate  the 
things  herein  contained. 

*'  Also,  if  any  one  should  wish  to  establish  a  fountain,  according 
to  the  design  here  given,  and  should  be  unable  to  understand 
clearly  the  meaning  of  the  author,  I  will  make  a  model  for  him  by 
which  he  will  easily  understand  what  is  here  written." 

It  is  the  same  Bernard  still.  The  uncaged  energy  with  winch 
the  Potter,  in  his  old  age,  labours  for  the  interests  of  science,  and 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  mind  with  which  he  follows  the  directest 
path  to  a  good  object,  remind  us  of  the  struggles  of  his  manhood, 
and  the  eccentricity  that  made  him  acceptable  meat  for  gossips 
when  he  hungered  and  grew  lean  over  his  work  in  Saintes. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

DOCTEJITES  OF  PALISST:  WATEB  AlTD  WATEBWOEES— MBDICIKAL 
AITD  THBBMAL  SPEIFGS — TOLOAITtO  AOnOH". 

"  Theoet"  commences:^  "I  found  myself,  some  time  ago 
(while  wandering  over  the  fields),  very  thirsty,  and  passing  by 
some  village  I  asked  where  I  could  meet  with  a  good  springs  in 
order  to  rei&esh  myself;  to  which  it  was  replied  to  me  that  there 
was  no  spring  in  that  place,  and  that  their  wells  were  all  ex- 
hausted, on  account  of  the  drought,  and  that  there  was  notluDg^ 
but  a  little  muddy  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  wells.  This 
caused  me  much  vexation,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the 
distress  sufficed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  through  the 
want  of  water.  And  then  there  came  to  my  memory  a  promise 
made  by  you  long  since,  to  show  me  in  what  way  fountains  might 
be  established  in  places  the  most  destitute  of  water.  Therefore 
now  since  we  are  at  leisure,  I  beg  you  (according  to  your  promise) 
to  instruct  me  in  this  science,  which  will  be  extremely  useFtil  to 
me :  for  I  have  an  inheritance  in  which  there  are  no  springs^  and 
"there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  well  liable  to  become  dry  like  otheriJ^ 

To  this  invitation  " Practice*'  replies;  and  thus  in  a  natura! 
and  easy  way  Palissy  commences  the  enunciation  of  his  views  con- 
cerning different  kinds  of  water,  and  the  theory  of  springs. 

He  ommences  with  a  statement  of  objections  against  wells  and 
pumps.  We  shall  find  him  at  the  close  of  his  dialogue  advocating 
surface-drainage,  and  he  be^s,  therefore,  with  comments  upon 
well-water  extremely  similar  to  those  which  have  been  supplied  to 
us  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  our  own  Sanitary  Boardgp 
Although  in  France,  three  centuries  ago,  wells  were  sunk  clumsily ,^ 
skilled  workmen  were  rare,  and  pumps  for  deep  wells  were  ex- 
pensive, unwieldy,  and  extremely  liable  to  disrepair,  it  must  he 
confessed,  that  in  paving  the  way  for  his  own  suggestions  of  an 

^  Ditcaurs  Adnmrdbks,  p.  1« 
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improved  water-supply,  Palissy  rather  overstflltes  the  case  against 
existiiig  methods. 

Very  costly  works  had  been  suggested  to  many  princes  and 
seigneurs  for  water-supply  on  a  large  scale  by  the  agency  of 
pumps ;  and  while  he  wrote,  Palissy  tells  us,  that  there  was  a  little 
mania  for  such  works,  which  very  often  absolutely  failed,  and 
always  cost  much  money  in  repairs.  We  know  now  what  pre- 
caution is  required  to  prevent  the  clogging  with  sand  or  mud  of 
the  pipes  that  dip  into  a  stream;  we  know  the  difficulty  that 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  passage  into  them  of  air;  and  we  know 
how  to  adapt  the  strength  of  the  material  to  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure, and  to  adjust  the  bore  and  inclination  of  the  whole  system  of 
water-pipes  with  mathematical  exactness.  Such  calculations  in  or 
about  the  year  1850  form  part  of  the  duties  of  a  civil  engineer. 
To  the  contemporaries  of  Bernard  Palissy,  in  the  year  1580,  such 
calculations  were  almost  unknown. 

The  rude  machinery  that  had  been  long  employed  in  mines  and 
ships  was  insufficiently  adapted  to  new  purposes.  The  friction 
upon  water-wheels  and  tubes  and  suckers,  in  the  case  of  all  works 
upon  a  large  scale,  tended  rapidly  to  the  destruction  of  the  apparatus. 
Mud  and  air  would  and  did  get  into  the  pipes,  and  waterworks  of 
this  nature  were  in  consequence  most  costly  undertakings.  This 
Bernard  saw  and  pointed  out.  The  wretched  state  of  industrial 
art  in  his  own  day  being  remembered — for  the  war  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  the  civil  wars,  had  almost  extinguished  the  race  of 
enterprising  artisans — we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  Bernard 
speaking  as  though  pumps  were  to  remain  unimproved.  He 
admires  their  use  in  mines,  and  values  them  for  the  additional 
safety  they  secure  to  ships.  ^'  I  do  not  despise  the  invention  of 
pumps,"  he  says,  "but  on  the  contrary,  I  esteem  it  much;  and 
whoever  invented  them"  (it  is  said  to  have  been  Ctesibius,  about 
120  years  B.C.),  "  did  so  after  great  consideration,  and  not  with- 
out reflecting  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body.  *  *  * 
And  while  I  esteem  the  invention  of  the  said  pumps  to  be  mar- 
vellously great,  and  know  that  they  will  be  at  all  times  in  request 
and  useful  both  to  shijs  and  mines,  yet  so  it  is  that  for  domestic 
wells  they  will  be  little  in  request ;  because  there  is  always  need  of 
workmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  account  of  fractures  occasioned 
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>     by  different  kinds  of  violence,  and  there  are  very  few  men  who 
•     know  how  to  repair  them."^ 

•j"  The  foresight  of  Palissy  certainly  failed  him  in  this  portion 
rC*  of  his  subject.  Domestic  pumps  continued  to  be  alike  clumsy 
I  and  costly  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  year  1580,  and  of 
course,  also,  they  did  not  extensively  supplant  the  ordinary  springs 
and  draw-wells.  In  our  own  day  we  find  them  in  use,  but  threat- 
ened with  banishment  from  many  towns,  if  blue  books  can  prevail 
on  urban  populations  to  procure  for  themselves  surface-water,  and 
supply  it  to  all  houses  at  high  pressure. 

Palissy  had  a  little  malice  in  his  composition.  He  evidently  is 
not  fond  of  the  queen's  architect,  Philebert  Delorme,  who  was 
associated  with  Bullant  in  the  founding  of  the  Tuileries,  and  took 
the  lead,  by  virtue  of  superior  genius,  superior  wealth,  and  more 
assuming  ways.  In  reputation  as  an  architect,  Delorme  yields  to 
no  French  contemporary  except  Pierre  Lescot,  and  takes  a  ques- 
tionable precedence  of  Bullant.  In  practice  he  was  probably  the 
most  prosperous  architect  of  his  own  day.  He  governed  the 
works  of  Catherine  of  Medicis  at  the  Tuileries,  at  Anet,  Saint 
Maur  des  Fosses,  St.  Cloud,  and  elsewhere.  As  Palissy  worked 
at  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  Delorme  had  a  taste  for 
garden  architecture  and  original  ideas  on  waterworks,  the  Potter 
doubtless  found  himself  subject  to  more  interference  than  he  liked, 
and  resented  Delorme's  affectations  of  superiority.  Delorme  had 
met  at  first  with  serious  mishaps  in  the  watering  of  the  famous 
Garden  of  Meudon,  for  the  Cardinal  Gmse,  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
His  works,  modified  subsequently  by  Mansard  and  Le  N6tre,  have 
made  Meudon  famous.  It  is  to  this  enterprise  that  Palissy  alludes 
in  dwelling  with  malicious  pleasure  on  Delorme's  early  mischances. 
"  I  know,"  Ihe  says,^  "  that  there  has  been  a  French  architect  in  our 
time,  who  almost  caused  himself  to  be  styled  the  God  of  Masons 
or  of  Architects ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  possessed  twenty  thousand 
in  benefices,  and  knew  how  to  make  his  way  at  court" — (he  had 
been  councillor  and  almoner  to  Charles  IX.,  was  abbot  of  St.  Eloy 
les  Noyon,  of  St.  Serge  by  Angers,  &c.) — "  it  happened  that  he 
boasted  sometimes  of  being  able  to  make  water  rise  as  high  as  it 
>  JDitcours  Admirabks,  p.  3.  '  Ibid,  pp.  4,  5. 
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pleaied  him  by  means  of  pamps  or  machines^  and  by  such  self- 
assertion  he  induced  a  great  lord  to  ivish  to  raise  the  water  of  a 
xirer  to  a  high  garden- which  he  had  near  the  said  river.  He 
commanded  that  money  should  be  paid  over  to  meet  the  cost : 
which  being  aocorded,  the  said  architect  caused  to  be  made  a 
great  number  of  leaden  pipes,  and  certain  wheels  in  the  river,  to 
cause  the  movement  of  the  mallets  by  which  the  suckers  are  Bet  in 
action.  But  when  this  came  to  raise  the  water,  there  was  not  a 
pipe  that  did  not  burst,  because  of  the  violence  of  the  air  enclosed 
with  the  water ;  then  having  seen  that  the  lead  was  too  weak,  the 
said  aichiteet  commanded  that  with  all  diligence  there  should  be 
cast  pipes  of  brass,  upon  which  work  were  employed  a  great  num- 
ber of  founders,  in  such  wise  that  the  expense  of  these  things  was 
so  gieat^  that  it  has  been  found  by  the  papers  of  the  controllers  to 
have  amounted  to  forty  thousand  francs,  although  the  result  was 
not  worth  anything." 

Soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  essay,  Fahssy  finds  another  occa- 
sion to  play  critic  against  the  Masons'  God.  '^  If  Monsieur  the 
queen's  andiitact,  who  had  visited  Italy,  and  who  had  guned 
authority  and  command  over  all  the  artisans  of  the  said  lady"  (all 
the  artisans,  and  Falissy  was  one  of  them),  "  had  only  had  ever  so 
little  natural  philosophy,  without  any  letters,  he  would  have 
caused  some  wall  or  arcade  to  be  made  across  the  valley  of  St 
Cloud,  and  thereby  have  brought  his  water  gently  from  the  bridge 
of  St  Cloud  to  the  park  walls,"  keJ 

In  the  works  of  Ronsard  there  is  an  anecdote  concerning  Phile- 
bert  Delorme  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  great  architect, 
and  the  temper  of  authority  and  command  which  ill  became  a  man 
of  genius,  and  before  which  the  spirit  of  Master  Bernard  of  the 
Tuileries  was  certainly  not  likely  to  submit  Ronsard  one  day 
was  about  to  pass  into  the  Tuileries  in  the  suite  of  the  queen- 
mother,  when  Delorme  caused  the  door  to  be  shut  in  his  face. 
The  Sieur  de  Sarlan  caused  it  to  be  immediately  opened  to  him, 
and  Ronsard,  entering,  took  up  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  wrote  in 
capitals  upon  the  door,  before  the  face  of  the  church  pluralist  and 
aichiteet,  Fobt  Rbvebeht  Habb.  Habe,  equivalent  to  H&ve, 
*  Discours  AdmurdMes,  p.  17. 
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was  a  teim  of  Teproacb,  meaning  a  meagre  person,  ^'  a  wrinHed  or 
scraggy  old  woman^"  as  the  dictionary  has  it,  and  the  term  pro- 
bably applied  with  some  force  to  t^e  person  of  the  ardiiteot^  wMJc 
the  Very  Reverend  might  be  ^plied  sarcastically  to  his  clerical 
reyenues,  or  to  his  overbearing  claim  on  reverence.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  Palissy  speaks  of  the  architect  always  as  *'  com- 
manding." Delorme,  offended  by  Ronsard's  inscription,  brought 
his  complaint  before  the  queen ;  but  the  offender,  being  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  himself,  informed  her  migesty  that  what  he 
had  written  was  not  a  scurrilous  insult,  but  a  delicate  reprooE 
"  Fort  Reverent  Habe  are  not  French  words,  madame,  but  the 
commencement  of  a  verse  out  of  Ausonius :  Fortimam  reverenter 
habe — Be  modest  in  prosperity — words  profitable  to  be  i^ad  by 
all  men  to  whom  fortune  has  been  kind." 

Palissy  then  having  stated  the  mechanical  objection  against 
pumps,  and  takea  occasion  thereby  to  ease  his  mind  by  adminis- 
tezing  a  passing  rebuke  or  two  to  the  proud  Philebert  Delorme, 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  different  qualities  of  well-water.  He  points 
out  that  the  water  in  some  wells  is  better  than  that  in  others^  and 
that  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  soil  through 
which  the  nun-water  has  percolated.  He  points  out  that  we3k  in 
towns  become  injured  by  the  filth  that  passes  through  the  sqiL 
He  speaks  of  the  poisoning  of  wells  in  seasons  of  strife — a  popular 
ezTor  which  subsisted  long  after  his  time,  and  was  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  grave  historians.  Palissy  himself  refers  for  autbo- 
nty  to  the  historical  memoir  of  Jean  Sleidan.  He  relates  that 
"  daring  the  war  which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  waged  against 
the  Ptotestants,  several  wells  and  still  waters  were  poisoned,  and 
that  a  man  was  taken  who  confessed  to  having  come  from  a  far 
country  expressly  for  the  doing  of  this  wicked  deed,  and  thi^  by 
the  command  of  two  great  personages,  whom  I  will  not  name/'l 
He  then  without  comment  relates  an  instance  of  the  death  of 
several  workmen  who  were  sent  down  to  repair  a  well,  and  tells  a 
legend  of  a  physician,  who,  being  in  want  of  money,  drugged  all 
thoiwells  in  lus  own  town,  and  caused  people  to  come  to  him  witli 
stomach-aches,  and  be  cured,  to  their  great  joy,  by  a  precious  me- 
>  DiBcowrs  Adminablety  p.  7. 
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dicine,  which  waa,  in  fact,  good  wine,  they  heing  at  the  same  time 
forbidden  to  drink  any  water. 

Against  shallow  pool-water,  Bernard  produces  all  the  obvious 
objections.  Against  the  water  gathered  in  deep  pools  for  do- 
mestic use,  according  to  a  practice  preyalent  in  Normandy  and 
elsewhere,  Palbsy  objects  only  that  as  the  water  stagnates,  it  is 
apt  aft^  a  time  to  put  on  a  green  coat,  and  to  become  unwhole- 
some. Closed  cisterns  he  considers  preferable.  Being  about  then 
to  pass  from  still  waters  to  fountains,  he  is  warned  by  *^  Theory'' 
that  to  find  fault  with  fountains  is  to  find  fault  with  the  works  of 
God. 

"  You  reprove  me  before  I  speak,"  he  answers.^  "  I  know  well 
that  the  sources  of  natural  fountains  are  made  by  the  hand  of 
God ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  of  the  &ults 
committed  in  conducting  the  waters  from  their  natural  sources: 
inasmuch  as  they  who  conduct  the  springs  through  pipes,  chan- 
nels, and  aqueducts  from  the  source  to  the  houses,  towns,  and 
castles,  may  commit  great  faults,  thdt  is  the  subject  upon  which  I 
mean  to  speak.  ♦  ♦  *  if  you  will  contemplate  a  litde  the 
vestiges  and  antiquities  of  our  predecessors,  you  will  find  a  great 
number  of  ancient  pyramids  constructed  as  well  by  the  Roman 
emperors  as  by  the  kings  of  Egypt;  you  will  find  also  a  great 
number  of  triumphal  arches  eonstructed  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars, 
as  you  have  seen  two  triumphal  arches  in  the  tO¥ni  of  Xaintes, 
which,  though  they  have  been  founded  in  the  waters,^  yet  are 
still  erect ;  and  one  cannot  deny  that  they  are  of  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  as  the  writing  that  is  upon  them  witnesses.  I  have  begun 
with  speaking  about  this,  in  order  to  show  you  that  although  our 
predecessors  incurred  also  great  expense  for  their  aqueducts,  pipes, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  fountains,  yet  so  it  is,  that  you  could  not 
show  me  a  single  ancient  fountain  as  you  can  show  the  buildings 
of  triumphal  arches,  palaces,  and  amphitheatres :  and  it  must  not 
on  that  account  be  thought  that  our  ancient  predecessors  did  not 
study  and  spend  great  cost  as  well  on  fountains  as  on  other  build- 
ings, and  in  proof  that  they  did  so,  some  one  has  assured  me  tfiat 
he  has  seen  in  Italy  aqueducts  of  fifty  leagues  in  length  (a  most 
^  Ducours  AdnUrdbkSf  pp.  11,  12.  >  Compare  page  70. 
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incredible  thing)  which  were  made  for  bringing  water  out  of  one 
place  to  another.  Our  ancients  show  by  that  how  well  they  knew 
that  waters  brought  by  aqueducts  come  more  at  their  ease  than 
those  which  come  enclosed  in  pipes.  It  is  certain  that  at  Xaintes 
(which  is  an  ancient  town,  in  which  are  still  found  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  many  antiquities,  likewise  a  great  quantity 
of  coins  of  the  emperors)  there  was  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
vestiges  remain,  by  which  they  caused  the  water  to  come  from  a 
distance  of  two  great  leagues  from  the  said  town,  and  nevertheless, 
its  ruin  has  been  so  complete,  that  there  are  now  few  men  who  un- 
derstand the  vestiges  of  the  above-named  aqueduct.  That  is  why 
I  have  said,  that  although  the  ancients  used  better  material  than 
the  modems,  and  although  they  cared  less  about  cost,  yet  there 
are  no  ancient  fountains  to  be  found.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  have  lost  their  water-sources :  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ancient  spring  of  the  town  of  Xaintes  is  still  on  the  spot  in  which 
it  formerly  existed :  to  see  which  the  Chancellor  I'Hdpital  turned 
out  of  his  way  (returning  from  the  journey  to  Bayonne)  to  admire 
the  excellence  of  the  said  spring.  There  are  Still  in  certain 
valleys,  between  the  town  and  the  spring,  some  arcades  over 
which  the  waters  of  the  said  spring  were  made  to  pass :  the  mean- 
ing of  the  said  arcades  being  however  unknown  to  the  common 
people.  And  if  you  wish  to  know  why  I  place  before  your  eyes 
these  arcades  in  the  valleys,  it  is  to  show  to  yoi;  the  ignorance  of 
the  modems." 

Palissy  proceeds  accordingly  to  a  comparison  between  these 
aqueducts  and  the  water-pipes  of  about  two  inches  diameter 
running  underground  up  and  down  hill,  always  containing  en- 
closed air,  frequently  bursting,  often  clogged  by  root-fibres,  which 
penetrate  between  the  joints,  or  by  the  deposit  of  stony  matter 
from  the  water.  He  refers  to  the  famous  Pont  de  Gard,  in  Lan- 
gnedoc,  which  was  made  to  span  the  valley  between  two  moun- 
tains for  the  purpose  of  conducting  water  to  the  town  of  Nimes. 
He  admires  the  grand  system  of  water-supply  for  which  Rome  is 
celebrated,  and  then  touches  upon  the  failure  of  Delorme  in  the 
waterworks  which  he  had  undertaken  at  St  Cloud. 

Palissy  then  teaches  the  reason  of  the  great  differences  that 
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oust  ia  the  chacftctar  and  quality  of  springs.  It  is  io^oanbl^  lie. 
sayty  that  water  caa  pass  through  the  earth  without  taking  u^ 
from  it  various  salts  that  it  contains ;  and  as  there  are  difiEermit 
kinds  of  earth  in  which  the  salts  vary  hoth  as  to  quantity  and 
kind,  these  differences  will  be  represented  in  the  waters.  "  I  have 
never/'  he  says,  "  seen  a  strangrer  come  into  the  region  of  Bigorre  to 
dwell  there  who  did  not  take  soon  afterwards  a  fever:  one  sees  in 
die  said  region  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  the 
throat  as  large  as  two  fists ;  and  it  is  a  certain  thing  that  the  wtJkera 
have  caused  their  malady^  whether  it  be  by  their  coldness  or  by  the 
minerals  through  which  they  have  passed."^ 

The  alternative  of  coldness  in  the  water  as  a  cause  of  goitre 
Bernard  adopts  from  Pliny,^  whose  Natural  History  he  quotes  upon 
another  point  in  the  succeeding  sentence.    The  suggestion  that  it 
is  caused  by  matter  taken  from  the  esrth  and  held  by  the  water  in 
suspension  or  solution^  is  the  theory  of  Palissy  himself^  and  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.     He  adduces  goitre  as  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  waters  altered  in  quality  ^'  by  the  minerals  through  which 
they  have  passed."     The  old  belief  that  goitre^  Derbyshire^eck, 
or,  as  physicians  call  it,  bronchocele,  is  produced  by  the  use  of 
snow-water,  although  not  yet  by  any  means  dead,  is  pelding. 
before  a  theoiy  which  Palissy  was  certainly  the  first  man  to 
siiggestr     Our  own  phrase  for  the  disease — Derbyshire-nedc;— 
discredits  the  old  notion  veiy  much.    There  is  little  snow-water  in 
Derbyshire,  and  in  the  south  of  England,  where  we  find  goitre 
common.     In  Scotland,  where  there  is  snow,  goitre  is  a  rare 
complaint.     In  Greenland,  where  all  the  water  in  use  is  snow- 
water, there  is  no  goitre  at  all,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  goitre 
in  Sumatra,  where  snow  is  never  to  be  seen.     In  Switzeikod 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  disease,  but  they  who  live  at  the  greatest 
hfflght  upon  the  mountains,  and  depend  most  directly  on  the  snow 
and  die  glaciers,  azse  precisely  the  people  among  whom  it  is  not 
found.    An  able  Swiss  physician^  tells  us :  '^  Bronchocele  appears 

1  Discours  Adnwrabhs^  p.  20. 

3  Lib.  ii.  ci^.  37.  Palusy  read  in  translatioiis  Pliny,  Plntarch,  and  Yitni- 
vios,  all  of  whom  he  quotes  upon  occasion. 

»  Dr.  BaUy,  quoted  in  Forbes's  Cyclcpadia  o/PractUxU  Medtdne.  The  n«rt 
^niter  ia  Dn  Coindet,  quoted  through  <h.e  aame  authority. 
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to  me  to  be  produced  by  certain  waten  which  issue  from  the 
hollows  of  rocks,  trickle  along  the  cliffs  of  mountains,  or  spring 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  That  this  is  the  case,  I  may 
inBtance  some  fountains  in  my  own  country,  the  use  of  whose 
waters  will  in  eight  or  ten  days  produce  or  augment  goitrous 
swellings.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  of  my  village  (Hameau  de 
Thnet)  as  avoid  these  waters  are  free  &om  goitre  and  cretinism." 
Another  authority  of  equal  weight  informs  us  that  the  pump*water 
of  the  lower  streets  of  Geneva  brings  on  goitre  very  speedily. 

Palissy  proceeds  further  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  earth  of 
salts  and  other  matters,  by  the  instances  of  petroleum,  of  bitumen, 
of  sulphuretted  waters,  and  of  waters  tinted  widi  the  hue  that  be- 
longs to  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  issued.  Theory  declares 
himself  to  be  contented  with  his  arguments,  and  wishes  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  thermal  springs.  Palissy  immediately,  with  a 
wonderful  correctness  of  perception,  ascribes  these  phenomena  to 
tJie  same  cause  which  produces  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

The  theory  of  the  earth,  by  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  molten 
mass,  cooling  at  the  surface  while  it  flies  through  space,  was  born 
long  after  the  time  of  Palissy,  and  still  exists.  The  most  philoso- 
phical geologist  of  our  own  day  has  shown  that  the  central  heat 
required  according  to  the  theory  is  incompatible  with  the  solidity 
of  the  surface,  and  suggests  the  much  more  rational  doctrine  that 
"  instead  of  an  original  central  heat,  we  may  perhaps  refer  the 
heat  of  the  interior  to  chemical  changes  constantly  going  on  in  the 
earth's  crust ;  for  the  general  effect  of  chemical  combination  is  the 
evolution  of  heat  and  electricity,  which  in  their  turn  become 
sources  of  new  chemical  changes."^ 

Palissy  knew  nothing  of  the  heat  generated  by  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  was  compelled  to  seek  through  his  experience  for  some 
first  cause  of  internal  heat  that  lay  within  his  comprehension. 
He  suggested  as  a  cause  the  falling  or  friction  of  one  rock  upon 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  bed  of  sulphur,  coal,  peat,  or 
Utamen;  thus  a  spark  might  be  communicated  to  inflammable 
material,  and  a  combustion  would  in  this  way  be  set  up  thai 
would  .continue  while  it  found  material  to  feed  upon.     The  water 
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that  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds  would  become 
heated,  but  not  without  producing  g^at  disturbance,  for  to  die 
meeting  underground  of  water,  air,  and  fire — in  truth,  to  the 
expansiye  force  of  steam  and  gases,  although  he  was  not  able  to 
grasp  clearly  the  whole  of  his  idea — Palissy  ascribed  all  earth- 
quakes. His  doctrine  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes— of  which 
the  true  theory  is  at  this  hour  open  to  conjecture — is  the  best  that 
human  genius  could  have  suggested  in  the  year  1580.  Probably 
the  sudden  expansion  of  gases  that  had  been  compressed  into  a 
liquid  form  plays  a  large  part  in  producing  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena. Certainly  "  water  and  fire,"  as  Palissy  would  say,  go  to 
the  making  of  a  volcano,  if  we  may  draw  any  conclusion  from  the 
&ct  that  almost  every  existing  volcano  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  existing  coast.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  the  New 
World,  JoruUo,  Popocapetl,  and  Fragua;  respectively  not  more 
than  80,  132,  and  156  geographical  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Celestial  mountains  in  Central  Asia.  These  last 
are  situated  in  the  basin  of  the  continental  streams  where  rivers 
flow  into  a  multitude  of  lakes  instead  of  to  the  ocean. 

How  wonderfully  all  the  speculations  of  Palissy  upon  this  sub- 
ject struck  into  the  right  path  towards  truth,  and  how  far  he  had 
gone  beyond  the  speculations  of  his  own  time,  it  is  due  to  his  me- 
mory to  understand.  In  the  year  1850,  one  of  the  best  works 
devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history^  contained  the  statement 
following: 

"  The  real  cause  of  volcanic  phenomena  is  as  yet,  in  a  great 
measure,  involved  in  obscurity.  Two  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  the  phenomena :  one,  that  they  are  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion and  oscillation  of  melted  matter  in  the  earth's  interior; 
the  other  (that  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy),  that  the  elementary 
earths  and  alkalies  in  their  metallic  states,  coming  in  contact  with 
water  infiltrated  through  fissures,  immediately  commence  a  che- 
mical action,  and  hence  arises  in  consequence  a  great  expansion  of 
volume ;  whilst  the  expansive  force  of  vapour  or  gas,  produced 
during  the  process  of  decomposition,  increases  the  tension  of  the 
liquefied  substance,  until  it  acquires  sufficient  strength  to,  over- 
'  Jobnston's  Physkai  AUas. 
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come  the  resistance  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  upheaves  the  | 

solid  earth,  and  finds  for  itself  a  permanent  outlet.     The  mineral  | 

composition  formed  from  the  lava  emitted,  differs  according  to  the  . .  i 

nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  is  formed,  the  degree  of  '^ 

heat  in  the  interior,  the  rate  at  which  the  molten  mass  is  cooled  || 

down,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected."  .^ 

In  the  year  1580,  Palissy  wrote  the  following  opinion  :^  -,5 

*' Earthquakes  cannot  be  engendered  unless  in  the  first  place  ^ 

fire,  water  and  air  do  come  together.     Some  historians  relate  that  -^ 

in  certain  countries  there  are  earthquakes  which  have  lasted  for  J 

the  space  of  two  years  (a  thing  very  easy  to  believe),  and.  that  can  ^ 

happen  by  no  other  means  than  the  above  named.     It  is  necessary  | 

that  before  the  earth  can  tremble  there  should  be  a  great  quantity  ,    4 

of  one  of  those  four  matters  (sulphur,  coal,  peat  or  bitumen)  in  .^ 

combustion,  and  being  in  combustion,  that  it  should  have  found  in  | 

its  way  some  receptacles. of  water  in  the  rocks,  and  that  the  heat  ;i 

should  be  so  great  as  to  have  power  to  cause  the  boiling  of  the  J 

waters  enclosed  in  the  rocks,  and  then  from  the  fire,  the  waters  'A 

and  the  enclosed  air  there  will  be  engendered  a  vapour  that  will  I 

come  to  lift  by  its  power  rocks,  lands  and  houses  that  shall  be  ji 

upon  them.     And  inasmuch  as  the  violence  of  the  fire,  the  water  ^    i 

and  the  air,  will  be  unable  to  cast  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  so  - 

great  a  mass,  it  will  cause  it  to  quake,  and  in  quaking  it  will  pro- 
duce some  subtle  openings,  which  will  give  a  little  air,  and  by 
such  means  the  violence  by  which  otherwise  all  would  have  been 
overthrown  is  pacified ;  for  if  the  three  matters  which  cause  the 
trembling  did  not  get  a  little  air  during  their  action,  there  is  no 
mountain  so  heavy  that  it  could  not  be  overthrown,  as  it  has 
occurred  in  several  places  that  mountains  have  by  earthquakes 
been  converted  into  valleys,  and  valleys  into  mountains  by  the 
same  action.— Would  you  have  me  tell  you  the  philosophic  book 
in  which  I  have  learned  these  secrets  ?  It  has  been  nothing  but  a 
cauldron  half  full  of  water,  in  the  boiling  of  which  when  the  water 
was  urged  a  little  briskly  by  the  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  cauldron, 
it  rose  until  it  flowed  over  the  said  cauldron  :  and  that  could  only 
be  because  there  was  some  wind  engendered  "  (wind,  in  the  philo- 
*  Ditcows  AdmirdbleSy  pp.  23-25. 
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sophy  of  Palissy,  was  air  stirred  by  the  remoyal  of  a  compresnng 
force)  ^Mn  the  water  by  yirtne  of  the  fire:  inasmuch  as  the  caul- 
dron was  but  half  full  of  water  when  it  was  cold,  and  was  ffdl 
when  it  was  hot/' 

Contrast  now  this  remarkable  passage,  in  which  the  uneducated 
Potter  almost  seizes  half  a  cbzen  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  with 
the  reasonings  upon  nature  prevalent  in  his  own  time.  We  will 
pass  even  on  into  the  next  century,  and  take  for  our  example  no 
less  a  philosopher  than  Kepler,  who  published  a  work  in  1^19  on 
the  Harmonies  of  the  Worid.  £Qs  opinions  are  thus  epitomised  by 
Cuvier  :^  <'  The  globe  contains  a  circulating  irital  fluid.  A  process 
of  assimilation  goes  on  in  it  as  well  as  in  animated  bodies.  Every 
particle  of  it  is  alive.  It  possesses  instinct  and  volition  even  to 
tlie  most  elementary  of  its  molecules,  which  attract  and  repel  each 
other  according  to  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Each  kind  of 
mineral  substance  is  capable  of  converting  immense  masses  of 
matter  into  its  own  peculiar  nature,  as  we  convert  our  siliment 
into  flesh  and  blood.  The  mountains  are  the  respiratory  organs 
of  the  globe,  and  the  schists  its  organs  of  secretion.  By  the 
latter  it  decomposes  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  produee 
volcanic  eruptions.  The  veins  in  strata  are  caries  or  abscesses  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  metals  are  products  of  rottenness 
and  disease,  to  which  it  is  owing  that  almost  all  of  them  have  so 
bad  a  smell."  Even  after  the  world  had  passed  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  science  was  in  many  respects  far  behind  the  point' ilutt 
had  been  reached  by  Palissy.  In  1708,  Scheuchzer  is  found 
maintaining,  in  the  M6moires  of  the  Academy,  that  God  lifted  up 
the  mountains  in  order  to  drain  ofiF  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and 
that  they  were  made  strong  in  order  that  they  might  stand  pro- 
perly upright. 

Palissy  then^  having  assigned  to  thermal  spnngs  their  true 
podtion  in  connexion  with  volcanic  action,  proceeds  to  discuss 
their  medicinal  use.  He  explains  that  the  medicinal  use  of  springs 
will  vary  according  to  the  medicinal  matters  which  they  may  have 
taken  up  from  the  earth ;  that  some  may  be  useful  in  one  case, 
some  in  another;  but  he  ridicules  all  extravagant  expectation.    A 

'  Essay  on  the  Theory  qf^Earm,  translated  by  Robert  Kerr,  F.R.S.E.,  with 
Notes  by  Professor  Jameson.    Second  edition.    Edinburgh,  1816.    Pp.  44,  45. 
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pfaelicaK  phyridan  of  the  prasent  dsy  could  not  speak  more  soberly 
or  senrably  upon  the  subject,  although  long  after  the  days  of  Fa- 
Hsay  the  most  ludicarous  credulity  was  preTalent,  even  among  the  \ 
learned,  upon  the  subject  of  the  virtue  that  resides  in  springs.  A 
refiMence  to  the  early  records  of  our  Royal  Society,  oontained  in 
the  first  numbers  of  the  Philosophieal  Transactions— dating  nearly 
a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Palissy-^will  give  us  plenty  of 
grave  details  on  baths  that  possessed  the  virtue  of  conferring 
health  or  beauty.  One  writer^  considers  negroes  to  have  been 
blackened  by  subterranean  steams. 

Palissy  points  out  that  these  subterranean  steams  and  thermal 
springs  which  issue  from  the  earth,  act  as  safety-valves,  and  tend 
to  abate  the  violence  and  frequency  of  earthquakes.  **  There  is 
no  violence,"  he  says,  ^'  or  quaking  where  the  fire  can  take  breath 
by  little  holes,  though  they  be  as  in  some  places  they  are  seen,  no 
bigger  than  worm  holes.  In  the  same  way  it  happens  with  that 
which  heats  the  water  of  the  baths,  because  it  takes  breath  by  the 
channel  of  the  said  waters."  The  best  comment  upon  this  opinion 
will  be  a  passage  from  the  best  modem  work  upon  the  subject  of 
which  Palissy  is  treating.^  "  Steam  of  high  temperature,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  '*  has  continued,  for  more  than  twenty  centuries, 
to  issue  from  the  ^  stufas,'  as  the  Italians  caU  them ;  thermal  springs 
abound  not  only  in  regions  of  earthquakes,  but  are  found  in  almost 
all  countries,  however  distant  &om  active  vents.  It  is  probably 
to  this  unceasing  discharge  of  subterranean  heat  that  we  owe  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  globe ;  and  the  occasional  convulsions 
that  occur  may  arise  from  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  channels 
by  which  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  surface." 

IJp  to  this  point,  the  doctrines  of  Palissy  contained  in  the  present 
treatise  display  a  philosophy  that  is  entitled  to  our  high  respect 
He  is,  upon  all  subjects  that  are  connected  with  a  study  of  nature, 
a  century  or  two  in  advance  of  the  men  of  his  own  time.  The 
opinions  narrated  in  the  present  chapter  have,  however,  chiefly 

^  Philosophical  TraruacHoru,  No.  57  (1669).  He  says  :  **  Snbterranean 
steames,  perhaps,  may  be  of  so  many  kinds  and  mixtures  as  to  cause  mneh  of 
the  great  diversities  of  metals,  minerals,  earths,  and  soyles ;  *  *  yea,  of  the 
fanes,  haytes,  wool,  and  other  little  varietys  in  animaLs  (particularly  in  sheep) 
— I  -will  not  except  the  Ethiopick  hue  and  humors  of  men  in  distant  climates.'' 

«  Lyell's  JPrinc^  of  Geology, 
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represented  tmths  almost  attained,  rather  than  regions  of  know* 
ledge  ahsolutely  conquered.  In  ihe  next  and  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  essay,  we  shall  find  Palissj  teaching  the  true  doc- 
trine of  springs^  propounding  for  the  first  time  to  the  world  a  great 
cosmical  idea  with  absolute  correctness,  and  proving  his  position 
by  a  train  of  the  best  and  purest  philosophical  reasoning.  The 
reasoning  of  the  artisan,  written  in  unassuming  French,  fell  among 
pedants,  and  produced  no  firuit  The  practical  application  of  his 
theory  to  a  system  of  water-supply,  by  surfiace-drainage,  forms 
the  concluding  portion  and  main  object  of  his  essay.  He  had 
prefaced  it,  he  says,  with  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  nature  npon 
which  it  was  founded.  ^'  Because  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  Nature 
in  any  point  whatever,  if  we  have  not  first  contemplated  the  effects 
she  produces,  taking  her  for  guid&  and  exemplar,  since  there  is 
notiiing  in  the  world  wherein  perfection  can  be  found,  excepting 
in  the  works  of  its  Creator.  Taking  example  then  by  those 
beautiful  formularies  which  He  has  left  to  us,  we  come  to  the 
imitation  of  the  same.*' 

Bernard's  doctrine  on  tiiis  head,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive, 
does  not  form  one  of  his  least  important  claims  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  posterity. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

DOCTBHinBS  OP  PJlLISST  :  THE  POtTNTAUT  AIH)  THE  PLOOD. 

SpRnres  were  supposed,  long  after  the  time  of  Palissy,  to  be 
supplied  by  secret  conduits  from  the  sea,  which  carried  sea-water 
to  reservoirs  in  mountains.  The  water  in  the  reservoirs  being 
tiien  vaporized,  ascended  and  condensed  upon  the  cavem-walls  to 
trickle  through  the  crevices  of  rock,  pure  and  distilled,  as  water 
that  has  been  distilled  from  an  alembic.  Descartes  is  sometimes 
called  the  author  of  this  theory :  he  certainly  supported  it ;  but 
that  it  was  not  of  his  invention  will  be  obvious  enough  from  the 
fact  that  we  find  Palissy  disproving  the  same  notion  as  an  opinion 
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common  among  the  philosophers  in  1580,  sixteen  years  before 
Descartes  was  born. 

In  the  "  New  Dictionary  of  Natural  History,"  an  encyclopaedia 
of  existing  knowledge  on  that  subject,  published  in  very  many 
volumes  between  the  years  1816  and  1830,  M.  Patrin  writes  the 
article  on  springs.  After  narrating  "the  most  popular  theory, 
that  of  Descartes,"  he  declares  it  to  be  an  error.  Springs,  he 
says,  are  caused  by  condensation  of  vapour,  chiefly  in  the  night, 
upon  the  tops  of  mountains.  They  are  produced  by  the  trickling 
down  of  the  water  in  a  way  that  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
trickling  down  of  drops  that  have  condensed  on  cold  glass-bottles. 
So  little  notice  did  the  poor  man  speaking  simple  French  obtain 
among  the  Latinist  philosophers  of  his  own  day;  so  little  was 
philosophy  cherished  by  the  French  themselves  during  that  age  of 
civil  discord,  that  the  theory  of  springs,  expounded  perfectly  and 
very  beautifully  by  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries  in  the  year 
1580,  perished  of  neglect;  and  in  a  work  of  great  pretension 
published  by  French  naturalists  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  years 
after  the  demonstrations  in  the  cabinet  of  Palissy,  the  true  theory 
of  springs  was  still  unknown. 

By  his  immediate  hearers  Bernard's  doctrine  was  accepted ;  and 
a  few  men,  who  read  his  books  before  they  passed  from  obscure 
fame  into  unmerited  oblivion,  made  practical  use  of  his  suggestions.^ 
But  by  the  body  of  his  countrymen,  in  his  own  day,  the  character 
of  Palissy  as  a  philosopher  was  not  appreciated.  He  was  one  or 
two — now  and  then  even  three — centuries  in  advance  of  his  own 
time,  so  that  his  own  time  had  not  ears  to  hear  him  with.  More- 
over, France  was  busy  upon  other  matters,  and  had  no  leisure  to 
think  for  half  a  minute  about  springs  of  water,  while  there  pre- 
vailed a  more  engrossing  interest  in  pools  of  blood. 

"  When  for  a  long  time,"  says  Bernard,  ^  "  I  had  closely  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  sources  of  natural  fountains  and  the  place 
whence  they  might  proceed,  at  length  I  became  plainly  assured 
that  they  could  proceed  from  or  be  engendered  by  nothing  but 
the  rains." 

*  Fontenelle,  in  his  eulogy  on  Couplet,  gives  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Cou- 
langes-la-Yineuse.    It  has  been  cited  in  one  of  the  notes  to  the  last  Appendix. 

*  Discours  Admirables^  pp.  34-41. 
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Taxoinr  replies:  '^  After  haying  heard  your  opinion,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  you  are  a  great  fool.  Do  you  think  me  so 
ignorant  that  I  should  put  more  faith  in  what  you  say  than  in  so 
large  a  tiumber  of  philosophers  who  tell  us  that  all  waters  come 
from  the  sea  and  return  thither  ?  There  are  none  even  to  the  old 
men  whodo  not  hold  this  language,  and  £rom  all  time  we  ha^e  all 
belieyed  it.  It  is  a  great  presumption  in  you  to  wbh  to  make  us 
helieve  a  doctrine  altogether  new,  as  if  you  were  the  deyeiest 
philosopher. 

"  Practice. — If  I  were  not  well  assured  in  my  opinion,  you 
would  put  me  to  great  shame :  hut  I  am  not  alarmed  at  jour 
abuse  or  your  fine  language ;  for  I  am  quite  certain  that  I  shall 
win  against  you  and  against  all  those  who  are  of  your  opinion, 
though  they  be  Anstotle  and  the  best  philosophers  that  ever  lived; 
for  I  am  quite  assured  that  my  opinion  is  trustworthy. 

"  Theory. — Let  us  come  then  to  the  proof.  Give  me  some 
reasons  by  which  I  may  know  that  there  is  some  likelihood  in 
your  opinion. 

''  pRACTiCE.^ — My  reason  is  this :  it  is  that  God  has  fized  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  beyond  which  it  shall  not  transgress :  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Prophets.  In  effect  we  see  this  to  be  true,  for  in- 
asmuch as  the  sea  is  in  several  places  higher  than  the  earth,  while, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  some  height  in  the  middle ;  yet  at  the  ex- 
tremities it  keeps  within  measure  by  the  command  of  God,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  come  to  submerge  the  earth.^ 

<<  We  have  very  good  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  among  the 
works  of  God  that  is  greatly  marvellous,  for  if  you  had  taken  heed 
to  the  terrible  effects  of  the  sea,  you  would  say  that  it  appears  to 
come  frem  twenty»four  hours  to  twenty-four  hours  twice  to  assail 
the  earth,  desiring  that  it  should  be  ruined  and  submerged.  And 
its  coming  is  like  to  a  great  army  which  might  come  against  the 

^  Palissy  refers  only  to  the  height  of  the  waves.  It  appears  afterwards  that 
he  fiiUy  understands  the  principle  of  water  finding  its  own  level.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  land  below  the  sea  level.  The  Bead  Sea  is  1800  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  the  land  about  the  Caspian  is  depressed. 
The- level  of  the  sea,  also,  in  mediterranean  seas  and  gulfis,  is  affected  by  local 
circumstances,  and  does  not  at  all  times  correspond  with  the  level  of  the  open 
water.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  for  example,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
raises  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  Suez. 
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earth  to  combat  it:  and  its  froot,  like  tbe  £roat  of  battle^  breaks  ^ij 

impetuously  a^unst  the  rocks  and  liautd  of  the  eardi,  briDging  a  '^j 

ncNse  with  it  so  &irious  that  it  seems  bent  upon  destroying  all.  '^ 

And  because  there  are  certain  channels  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  ^^ 

in  the  surrounding  land,  some  have  built  mills  on  the  said  dianneis,  ^^ 

to  which  there  have  been  made  several  gates  for  allowing  sea-  ^> 

waiter  to  come  into  the  channel  at  the  rising  of  the  tide:  in  order      '  f^ 

that  whilst  coming  it  may  cause  the  said  mills  to  grind,  and  when  V^^ 

it  is  about  to  enter  the  channels,  finding  the  gate  dosed,  and  >^ 

having  no  servant  fitter  than  itself  it  opens  the  gate,  and  causes  ,-'l 
the  mill  to  grind  for  it  a  welcome.     And  when  it  wishes  to  retire, 

like  a  good  servant,  it  shuts  for  itself  the  door  of  the  channel,  in  /j 

order  to  leave  it  full  of  water,  which  water  is  made  afterwards  to  ]; 

pass  out  by  a  narrow  opening,  so  that  at  all  times  it  may  cause  fi! 
the  mill  to  grind.     And  if  it  were  as  you  say,  according  to  the 

<^inion  of  the  philosophers,  that  the  sources  of  springs  came  from  ''.r. 

the  sea,  it  must  needs  follow  that  the  waters  would  be  salt,  like  ;|J 
those  of  the  sea,  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  follow  that  the  sea 

must  be  higher  than  the  highest  mountains,  which  is  not  the  case.  ''c^: 

**  Item,  As  it  happ^is  that  the  water  which  has  entered  the  '| 

channels  and  causes  the  mills  to  grind,  and  which  conveys  the  '^ 

vessels  into  many  and  divers  channels  to  load  salt,  wood,  and  ^ 

other  things  found  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  is  obedient  in  fol-  . ') 
lowing  the  main  army  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  skirmishing 

against  the  earth.     In  like  case,  I  say  that  it  must  needs  be  that  J^ 
the  springs,  rivers,  and  brooks  should  return  with  them :  and  they 

must  needs  also  be  dried  up  during  the  absence  of  the  sea,  even  as  | 

the  channels  are  filled  by  the  coming  of  the  tide  and  dry  up  in  i 

its  absence.     See  now  whether  your  good  philosophers  have  any  '  ]i 

aigument  sufficient  for  the  overthrow  of  mine.     It  is  a  very  certain  J;. 

thing,  that  when  the  sea  has  retired,  it  discloses  in  many  places  \^ 

more  than  two  full  leagues  of  sand,  on  which  we  may  walk  dry-  J^ 

foot ;  and  we  must  believe  that  when  it  is  retreating,  fishes  retreat  ,^ 

with  it.     There  are  some  kinds  of  shell-fish,  as  mussels,  cockles,  *^a 

oysters,  and  many  kinds  which  are  made  in  the  form  of  m  snail,  ;;^ 

vHiich  do  not  deign  to  follow  the  sea,  but  trusting  in  their  armour,  ;| 

they  that  have  but  one  shell  &8ten  themselves  to  the  roeks,  and  '$ 

•2p2  -'n 
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the  others,  that  have  two,  remain  upon  the  sand.  Some  kinds  of 
these,  which  are  formed  like  a  knife-blade,  being  about  half  a  foot 
long,  have  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal  themselves  within  the 
sand,  and  then  the  fishermen  go  out  to  seek  for  them.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing,^  that  the  oysters,  being  brought  to  a  distance  of 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea,  perceive  the  hour  in  which  the 
returning  tide  approaches  the  spot  on  which  thej  had  their  abode, 
and  open  of  themselves  to  receive  aliment  from  the  sea  as  though 
it  still  were  near  them.  And  because  thej  have  this  habit,  the 
crab,  knowing  well  that  they  will  present  themselves  with  open 
doors  when  the  tide  shall  return  into  their  neighbourhood,  lurks 
near  their  habitations,  and  when  the  oyster  shall  have  parted  its 
two  shells,  the  said  crab,  to  deceive  the  oyster,  tak^s  a  little  stone, 
which  it  puts  between  the  two  sheUs,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
close,  and  this  done,  he  is  able  to  make  his  repast  upon  the  said 
oyster.^  But  the  mice  have  not  found  out  the  reason  why  the 
oyster  has  two  shells:  for  it  has  happened  in  many  places  distant 
from  the  sea,  when  the  oysters  felt  the  hour  of  the  tide  and  opened 
as  I  have  before  said,  the  mice  finding  them  open  would  come  to 
eat  them,  and  the  oyster  feeling  the  p^n  of  the  bite  would  close 
firmly  its  shells,  and  in  this  way  many  mice  have  been  taken:  for 
they  had  not  put  stones  between  the  two  shells,  like  the  crab.  As 
for  the  large  fish,  the  fishers  of  Xaintonge  have  invented  a  good 
way  of  deceiving  them :  for  they  have  planted  upon  certain  spot» 

*  If  true. 

2  Mr.  Swainson  (on  the  HaJbiU  a/nd  Instmcts  of  AnmaU)  refuses  to  believe 
this  of  the  ourang-outang,  to  whom  the  same  device  has  been  for  centuries 
attributed.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  believed  of  crabs.  From  very  early- 
times  there  have  been  natural  history  fables  current  in  which  the  oyster,  or 
some  bivalve  shell-fish,  plays  the  part  of  hero.  What  Palissy  says  in  the  text 
concerning  mice  has  been  said  often  of  foxes  and  racoons.  In  Dr.  George 
Johnstone^s  Introduction  to  Conchohgy,  a  book  in  the  right  naturalist  spirit, 
full  of  cheerfulness  and  unaffected  learning,  there  is  reprinted  an  extract  from 
the  BenokJc  Advertiser  of  Jan.  16,  1848,  which  shows  that  the  old  stories  have 
not  yet  lost  their  vitality.  .  Thus  runs  the  narrative : — "The  Invem/Ms  Courier 
states  that  immense  mussels,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  large  as  a  man's 
shoe,  are  found  at  Ardinisgain,  on  Loch  Carron.  A  few  days  since,  one  of 
these  mussels  was  left  uncovered  by  a  spring  ebb-tide,  and  was  induced  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  open  itself.  While  thus  open  it  was  observed  by  a  prowling 
fox,  which  thrust  its  tongue  into  the  shell  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  fish ; 
but  the  mussel  instantly  closed  on  the  tongue  of  the  fox,  which  was  retained 
a  prisoner  untQ  drowned  by  the  rising  tide." 


v;/"^^^ 
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in  the  sea  many  large,  thick  poles,  and  in  these  they  have  fixed 
pulleys  to  which  they  attach  the  cords  of  their  nets,  and  when  the 
sea  has  retired,  they  let  their  nets  lie  on  the  sand,  leaving  how- 
ever the  cord  to  which  they  are  attached  holding  by  its  two  ends 
to  the  said  pulleys.  And  when  the  sea  returns  the  fishes  come 
with  it  and  seek  pasture  on  one  side  and  the  other,  giving  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  nets  because  they  swim  above  them : 
and  when  the  fishermen  see  that  the  tide  is  on  the  point  of  turning, 
they  raise  their  nets  to  the  height  of  the  water,  and  they  being 
attached  to  the  said  poles,  the  bottom  of  the  said  nets  is  held  down 
by  several  stones  and  lumps  of  lead  which  keep  them  firm  below. 
The  mariners  having  stretched  their  nets  and  raised  them  in  this 
way,  wait  until  the  tide  shall  have  gone  down,  and  as  the  tide 
recedes  the  fishes  seek  to  follow  as  they  are  accustomed :  but  they 
find  themselves  deceived  inasmuch  as  the  nets  stop  them,  and  by 
this  means  they  are  taken  by  the  fishermen  after  the  tide  is  down. 
"  And  in  order  not  to  wander  from  our  purpose,  I  will  give  you 
another  illustration.  It  must  be  held  for  a  certain  fact  that  the 
sea  is  as  high  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  if  I  were  to  say  more  I 
should  not  speak  untruly,  because  the  marshes  are  highest  during 
the  full  moon  of  the  month  of  March  and  that  of  the  month  of 
July :  at  which  times  it  covers  more  lands  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  Xaintonic  islands  than  at  any  other  season.  If  then  it  were 
true  that  the  sources  of  springs  come  from  the  sea,  how  could  they 
be  diied  up  in  summer,  since  there  is  not  at  that  time  less  sea  than 
in  th6  winter?  take  notice  of  this  proposition,  and  you  wiU  per- 
ceive that  if  the  sea  nourished  with  her  teats  the  fountains  of  the 
universe,^  they  never  could  be  dry  in  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  at  which  times  an  infinite  number  of  wells  become 
exhausted.  I  must  needs  again  dispute  against  you  and  your 
Latin  philosophers,  because  you  find  nothing  good  if  it  does  not 
come  from  the  Latins.  I  tell  you  for  a  general  and  certain  rule, 
that  waters  never  can  mount  higher  than  the  sources  from  which 
they  proceed.  Do  you  not  know  well  that  there  are  more  foun- 
tains on  the  hills  than  in  the  valleys :  and  even  if  it  were  true  that 
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*  "  Si  fo  mer  alaictoit  de  sea  tetines  les  fontaines  de  rrmivera."    Palissy  plays 
Upon  a  word,  perhaps.  %f| 
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the  sea  is  as  high  as  the  highest  moimtaiD,  still  it  is  impossible 
that  fountains  on  the  hilk  could  proceed  from  the  great  flood  of 
the  sea:  and  the  reason  is,  because  in  bringing  water  from  a  higher 
jitace  to  make  it  mount  up  to  another  place  equally  high,  it  is 
essen^  that  the  channel  by  which  the  water  passes,  should  be  so 
wM,  closed  that  nothing  can  escape :  otherwise  the  water  ha^pg 
descended  into  the  yalley  never  would  remount  into  high  places, 
but  would  escape  by  the  first  hole  that  it  could  find.  I  will 
therefore  at  once  conclude  that  if  the  sea  were  as  high  as  the 
mountains,  its  waters  could  not  arrive  at  the  high  parts  o£  the 
mouQtaitts,  whence  the  springs  proceed.  For  the  earth  is  ^1  in 
many  places  of  holes,  cracks  and  gulfe,  by  which  the  water  that 
might  flow  from  the  sea  would  escape  into  the  plain,  by  the  fijrst 
hofes,  springs  or  gulfs  it  could  find,  and  before  it  rose  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  all  the  plains  would  be  engulfed  and 
covered  with  water :  and  that  the  earth  is  so  pierced,  the  ccn- 
tinual  fires  which  proceed  from  the  abysses  bring  with  them  sul- 
phurous vapours  that  bear  testimony,  and  but  one  hole  woukl 
suffice,  or  a  single  crack,  for  the  subjnersion  of  all  the  plains." 

To  the  statement  that  if  spring-water  came  from  the  sea  it 
would  be  salt,  Theory  opposes  the  general  belief  that  it  is  purified 
in  passing  through  the  veins  of  earth.  Falissy,  on  the  contrary, 
replies  :  ^'  It  is  much  more  to  be  believed  that  the  salt  of  the  sea 
comes  from  the  earth,  having  been  carried  thither  as  well  by  the 
current  of  rivers  which  empty  themselves  therein,  as  by  the  impe- 
tuous waves  which  violently  strike  against  the  rocks  and  salt- 
containing  earths.  For  you  should  note  that  in  many  countries 
there  are  rocks  of  salt.  There  is  some  author  who  has  written  in 
his  works  that  there  is  a  country  in  which  the  houses  are  built  of 
blocks  of  salt ;  which  being  considered,  you  must  seek  more  legi- 
timate arguments  if  you  would  have  me  believe  that  the  waters  of 
springs  and  rivers  proceed  from  the  sea. 

"  Thbobt. — And  I  pray  you  then  to  make  me  imderstaod  your 
own  opinion,  and  whence  you  think  that  they  can  come  if  they  do 
not  come  &om  the  sea. 

"  Practice. — You  must  believe  firmly  that  all  the  waters  tiiat 
are,  shall  be,  and  have  been,  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  Ae 
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world :  And  God,  wishing  to  leave  nothing  in  idleness,  commands 
them  to  go  to  and  fro  and  he  productive.  This  they  do  without 
ceasing,  as  I  have  told  you  the  sea  does  not  cease  to  go  and  come. 
In  like  manner  the  rain-water  that  falls  in  winter  remounts  in 
summer  to  return  again  in  winter,  and  the  waters  and  the  heating 
of  the  sun  and  the  dryness  of  the  winds  striking  against  the  earth 
raises  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  heing  collected  in  the  air 
and  formed  into  clouds  are  sent  out  to  all  comers  of  heaven  as  the 
heralds  of  the  Lord.  And  the  winds  moving  the  said  vapours,  the 
waters  fell  again  upon  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  God's 
pleasure  that  the  clouds  (which  are  nothing  else  than  stores  of 
water)  shall  dissolve,  the  said  vapouris  are  converted  into  rains 
which  fall  upon  the  earth. 

"  Theory. — Verily  I  find  out  now  that  you  are  a  great  liar,  and 
if  it  were  true  that  sea-water  could  he  raised  up  into  the  air  and 
fall  afterwards  upon  the  earth,  it  would  he  salt  rain,  so  there  you 
are  caught  by  your  own  argument. 

"  Practice. — That  is  very  badly  theorised  on  your  part :  do 
you  think  to  take  me  by  surprise  upon  this  point  ?  You  are  far  out 
in  your  reckoning.  If  you  had  considered  the  manner  in  which 
common  salt  is  made,  you  would  never  have  put  forward  such  an 
argument,  and  if  the  truth  were  as  you  say,  no  salt  ever  could  he 
made.  But  you  must  understand  that  when  the  salt-makers  have 
put  the  sea-water  into  their  reservoirs,  to  cause  it  to  congeal 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  it  never  would  congeal  at 
all  were  it  not  that  heat  and  wind  raise  the  sweet  water  which  is 
mingled  with  the  salted.  And  when  the  sweet  water  has  exhaled, 
the  salt  residue  creams  and  congeals.  In  that  way  I  prove  that 
the  clouds  raised  from  sea-water  do  not  contain  salt.  For  if  the 
sun  and  wind  exhaled  the  salt-water  &om  the  sea,  they  could  also 
exhale  that  which  is  used  for  salt-making,  and  then  it  would  be- 
come impossible  to  make  salt.  There  you  have  your  arguments 
destroyed.  / 

"  Theory. — ^And  what  shall  become  then  of  the  opinion  of  so 
many  philosophers  that  springs  or  rivers  are  engendered  of  a 
thick  air,  which  proceeds  from  below  the  mountains,  from  certain 
caverns  which  are  in  the  said  mountains,  and  they  say  that  this  air 
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becomes  thick  and  some  time  afterwards  dissolves  and  changes  into 
water,  which  causes  the  source  of  springs  and  rivers  ? 

"  Paagtice. — Do  you  understand  fully  what  you  say,  that  it  is 
an  air  which  thickens  against  the  vaults  of  caverns,  rocks,  and  that 
this  dissolves  into  water  ?  Grant  that  it  is  so :  at  any  rate  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  manner  of  speaking  is  improper.  You  say  that  it 
is  a  thickened  air,  and  then  it  resolves  itself  into  water.  It  would 
then  be  water  similar  to  that  of  which  I  say  that  it  is  raised,  of 
which  we  speak  as  clouds.  *  *  I  do  not  deny  that  the  waters 
enclosed  in  the  caverns  and  abysses  of  the  mountains  can  exhale 
against  the  rocks  and  vaults  which  overhang  the  said  abysses :  but 
I  deny  that  this  is  the  whole  cause  of  the  origin  of  springs :  it  is 
80  far  from  it,  that  if  you  consider  how  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  there  have  continually  proceeded'  from  the  said  mountains 
springs,  rivers  and  brooks,  you  will,  easily  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  that  the  said  caverns  could  supply  with  water  for  a  year, 
or  for  a  month,  as  many  rivers  as  flow  daily  down.  *  *  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  watery  vapours  from  the  subterranean  caverns 
may  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water:  but  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  placed  and  carried  thither  by  the  posts  and  messengers 
of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  winds,  rains,  storms  and  tempests,  as  it 
is  written  that  they  are  the  heralds  of  the  justice  of  God.  The 
waters,  then,  in  caverns  have  been  placed  there  by  the  rains  en- 
gendered as  well  of  waters  that  have  risen  from  the  sea  as  of  those 
from  the  earth  and  from  all  humid  things,  in  the  drying  of  which 
their  aqueous  vapours  are  raised  up  on  high  to  fall  again.  And 
thus  the  waters  do  not  cease  to  ascend  and  descend ;  as  the  sun 
and  the  moon  have  in  their  action  no  repose,  in  like  manner  the 
waters  never  cease  to  labour  in  engendering  and  producing,  going 
and  coming  as  God  gave  to  them  commandment.'^^ 

Palissy,  having  in  the  next  place  pointed  out  the  hard  texture  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  by  virtue  of  which  they  serve  as  a  skeleton 
under  the  softer  earth,  proceeds  to  the  fuller  elaboration  of  his 
views.  They  are  quite  accurate  and  philosophical ;  and  never  did 
a  naturalist — unafifected  and  clear-sighted  as  most  naturalists  are — 
unfold  the  results  of  his  observation  with  more  exquisite  simp]icIt}^ 
^'Discaurt  AdmirableSy  pp.  42-46. 
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"  Having  taken  this  consideration/'  Palissy  says — he  has  b«en 
speaking  of  the  hardness  of  the  rocks — "  into  your  memory,  you 
can  understand  the  reason  why  more  springs  and  rivers  proceed 
from  the  mountains  than  from  the  remainder  of  the  earth ;  which 
is  no  other  thing  than  that  the  rocks  and  mountains  retain  the 
water  £rom  the  rains,  as  they  might  he  held  by  a  brazen  vessel. 
And  the  said  water  falling  upon  the  said  mountains  over  the  earths 
and  clefts,  always  descend,  and  are  not  stopped  until  they  have 
found  some  spot  grounded  with  stone  or  rock  tolerably  close- 
grained  or  condensed ;  and  then  they  rest  on  such  a  bottom,  and 
having  found  some  channel  or  other  opening,  they  peep  out  in 
fountains  or  in  brooks  and  rivers  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
opening  to  the  receptacles :  and  inasmuch  as  such  a  source  cannot 
run  contrary  to  its  nature  on  the  mountains,  it  descends  into  the 
▼alleys.  And  though  the  beginnings  of  the  said  sources  coming 
from  the  mountains  can  scarcely  be  large,  there  comes  to  them  aid 
from  all  parts,  by  which  they  are  aggrandised  and  augmented :  and 
especially  from  the  lands  or  mountains  which  are  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  said  sources.     *     * 

**Let  us  come  now  to  the  reason  why  there  are  not  water- 
eources  in  the  lowlands  and  plains  as  in  the  mountains.  You 
should  understand  that  if  all  the  earth  were  sandy,  loose  or  spongy, 
like  the  cultivable  lands,  water-springs  would  not  be  found  in  any 
place  whatever.  For  the  rain-waters  falling  on  the  said  earths 
would  descend  ever  lower  and  lower  towards  the  centre,  and  could 
never  remain  anywhere  to  make  either  wells  or  springs.  The 
reason  why  water  is  found  whether  iii  wells  or  springs,  is  no  other 
than  because  they  have  found  a  floor  of  stone  or  argillaceous  earth, 
which  can  hold  water  as  well  as  stone ;  and  if  any  one  seeks  water 
in  sandy  soils,  he  will  not  find  it  unless  there  be  under  the  water 
some  clay,  stone,  slate  or  mineral,  by  which  the  rain-water  is 
stopped  upon  its  passage  through  the  earth.  You  may  tell  me 
that  you  have  seen  several  springs  proceeding  out  of  sandy  soils,  or 
even  out  of  sand  itself:  to  which  I  answer,  as  above,  that  there  is 
below  some  floor  of  stone,  and  that  if  the  spring  rises  higher  than 
the  sand,  it  comes  also  from  a  higher  ground."! 
1  Discoura  AdmirabkSf  pp.  48,  49. 
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Palissy,  having  thus  deniMistTated  the  cause  of  springs,  is  ahout 
to  pass  to  the  practical  application  of  his  knowledge,  when  he 
remembers  one  or  two  more  arguments  against  tiie  prevai&^ 
notion  that  fountains  are  supplied  by  channels  from  the  sea. 
When  the  sea  retires,  he  sajs,  the  channels  emptied  of  sea  are 
nevertheless  not  empty :  they  contain  air.  If,  then,  the  channels 
be  perfectly  closed,  how  is  the  air  to  escape  before  the  sea  on  its 
return,  since  the  sea  cannot  pass  in  unless  air  passes  out  ?  ^  I  hare 
another  singular  illustration,"  he  adds>  '^  and  it  shall  be  the  last  on 
this  head,  which  is,  that  in  the  districts  and  islands  of  Xaintonge 
bordering  the  sea,  there  are  sundry  small  towns  and  villages 
with  both  sweet  and  salt  wells  ;  one  may  see  clearly  thereby  liiat 
the  wells  of  which  the  water  is  salt  are  supplied  by  the  sea,  and 
the  wells  of  sweet  water  which  are  near  the  salt  wells  and  also 
near  the  sea,  are  supplied  by  the  runnings  of  the  rain  that  come 
from  inland  parts.  And  what  is  more,  and  well  to  he  noted, 
there  are  sundry  little  islands  environed  and  surrounded  by  the 
water  of  the  sea,  even  some  of  them  do  not  contain  an  acre  of  dry 
land,  in  which  there  exist  wells  of  sweet  water;  this  makes  it 
certain  that  such  wells  have  not  their  course  on  the  spot  nor  firom 
the  sea ;  but  from  the  flow  of  the  rains  traversing  the  earth  until 
they  have  found  a  bottom,  as  I  have  already  said."^ 

The  rest;  of  the  essay  Falissy  devotes  to  practical  ideas ;  there 

'  JHseours  AdmirableSj  p.  52.  The  following  passage  from  Pierchas  Us  F&- 
grimage  (1617)|  chap.  xiii.  §  8,  further  illustrates  the  opinions  held  in.and  after 
the  time  of  Palissy  on  ^'  tJie  Originall  of  Fountaines ;  which  both  Scripture 
and  reason,  finding  no  other  store  sufficient,  deriue  from  the  sea,  how  t&ey 
axe  from  thence  conueyed  by  secret  channels  and  concatiities  vnder  the  earth, 
and  by  what  workemen  of  Nature  thus  wrought  into  new  and  fresh  waters. 
ScaUger's  experiment  to  proue  the  sea- water  at  the  bottome  freaL,  by  botdes 
fiUfid  there  by  cunning  diners  or  otherwise,  is  by  Patritkis  his  experienoe,  as 
he  saith,  found  false.  And  this  freshnesse  of  the  springs,  notwithstanding 
their  salt  originall  from  the  sea,  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  percolation  and 
strayning  through  the  narrow  spungie  passages  of  the  earth,  which  makes  them 
leaue  behinde  (as  an  exacted  toll)  their  colour,  thicknesse,  and  saltnesse.  Now 
how  it  should  come  to  passe  that  they  should  spring  out  of  the  earth,  being 
higher  than  the  sea,  yea,  out  of  the  highest  mountaines,  hath  exercised  the 
wits  of  phylosophers ;  some  ascribing  it  to  a  sucking  qnalitie  of  the  thirstie  or 
spungie  earth,  some  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  pressing  and  forcing' the  waters 
vpwiurds,  some  to  the  motion  of  the  sea  continually  (as  in  a  pumpe)  *hm^i*infr 
forwards  water.  *  *  »  And  Mr.  Lidgatej  in  a  Treatise  of  the  Originall  of 
Springs,  attribnteth  the  same  to  under-eaith  ftras." 
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oeetuv  however,  in  the  course  of  it  two  more  philosophical  sugges- 
tions.    The  difference  in  the  size  of  springs  he  accounts  for  hy  J;! 
the  different  distance  which  the  waters  may  hare  flowed  under- 
ground hefbre  they  found  an  outlet,  and  hy  the  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  surface  from  which  they  have  received  the  drainage.     The  ^ 
continuance  of  springs  during  the  dry  weather  he  explain«i  hy 
pointing  out  that  the  process  of  percolation  through  the  earth  is  ;' 
very  gradual,  and  that  the  supply  of  one  rainy  season  can  thus  set 
in  hefore  the  supply  left  hy  the  last  season  is  quite  exhausted. 

On  the  subject  of  artificial  fountains  the  doctrines  of  PSilissy  •  ;. 

are  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious.     They  are  founded  on  a  strict  ^  " 

imitation  ^of  the  ways  of  nature.  The  landlord  who  has  on  his 
estate  a  rock  or  mountain,  should  regulate  its  drainage  hy  stopping 
up  with  masonry  all  crannies  and  wild  outlets  for  the  water,  aiding 
here  and  there  with  a  few  artificial  channels,  and  so  managing 
that  the  rain  passing  through  the  surface-soil  should  all  drain 
downward  to  one  point  at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  In  order 
that  the  flow  of  water  may  not  be  impetuous  or  destructive  in  a 
time  of  heavy  rain,  Bernard  suggests  that  its  course  through  all  ii 

larger  channels  should  be  obstructed  by  great  stones,  and  that,  as  | 

foorther  barrier,  as  well  as  by  way  of  profitable  investment,  trees  J 

should  be  planted  over  the  whole  mountain- side,  and  plants  encou-  r 

raged  to  grow  under  their  shade.  The  water,  collected  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  in  a  large  reservoir,  is  to  filtrate  through  a  bed  of  .-; 

sand  into  a  second  reservoir,  and  into  a  third  if  convenient,  which  .    ^j; 

will  be  the  fountain,  and  which  may  be  decorated  at  pleasure. 
Hie  water  is  to  be  drawn  by  a  tap,  and  a  second  tap  over  a  small  -- 

receptacle  is  to  supply  pure  water  when  it  is  needed  for  the  use  of  -^ 

cattle.     When  the  house  is  somewhat  far  from  the  gathering-  -^ 

ground,  the  water  is  to  be  brought  from  the  reservoir  in  pipes.  '^; 

On  level  ground,  where  there  is  no  mountain,  each  landowner  "     'l|i 

is  taught  how  to  make  a  gathering-ground  for  his  own  private  t^ 

use.  Selecting  a  field,  he  is  to  give  a  slope  to  it  of  about  four 
feet,  by  carrying  the  earth  from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  is  then 
to  pave  his  sloping  field  with  stone,  or  slate,  or  clay,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  it  make  his  reservoir.  But  there  is  no  need  that  he 
should  make  no  other  use  of  his  gathering-ground.      Having 
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established  the  impervioas  base,  planting  trees  in  it,  and  leading  a 
little  xxx>m  around  their  stems,  he  may  cover  it  with  cultirable 
soil,  and  plant  a  field  through  which  the  rains  will  percolate,  and 
under  which  they  may  run  slowly  down  into  the. reservoir.  From 
the  reservoir,  through  a  sand-filter  to  the  fountain,  the  water  will 
pass  as  in  the  other  case. 

In  districts  where  there  is  no  stone,  nor  clay,  the  inclined  field 
may  be  made  of  beaten  earth  turfed  over,  and  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  surrounding  trees.  The  network  of  g^rass-roots  will  form 
a  floor,  and  the  rain-water  will  run  down  such  a  slope,  towards  the 
artificial  fountain. 

Theory  objects  to  Bernard  that  his  reservoirs  for  surface- 
dnunage  are  mere  cisterns.  Palissy  replies,^  that  they  have  a 
fair  right  to  be  called  natural  springs,  because  they  are  formed  in 
the  same  way.  **  I  have  said  to  you  that  they  resemble  natural 
fountains  in  all  points  but  two ;  the  first  is,  as  I  have  said,  that 
nature  is  assisted :  just  as  sowing  com,  trsdning  and  cutting  vines 
is  aid  to  nature :  the  second  is  of  greater  weight  and  cannot  be 
understood  unless  you  have  in  mind  the  former  part' of  my  dis- 
course, and  having  understood  that  properly,  you  will  be  able  to 
Judge  by  the  proofs  I  have  alleged  that  none  of  the  natural  foun- 
tains can  produce  water  of  the  good  quality  of  which  you  can  be 
BO  assured  as  of  the  quality  of  that  which  I  have  taught  you  how 
to  make.  The  reason  is,  as  you  may  have  seen,  that  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  different  kinds  of  earths  and  minerals,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  that  water  passing  by  the  conduits  of  the  rocks  and 
veins  of  the  earth  should  not  bring  with  it  some  salt  or  hurtful 
mineral)  which  cannot  happen  with  the  fountain  of  which  I  have 
instructed  you.  Then  you  know  well  that  it  is  a  general  rule 
that  the  lightest  waters  are  the  best:  I  ask  you  is  there  water 
lighter  than  that  of  the  rains  ?  I  have  told  you  already  how  they 
have  risen  before  they  descended,  and  that  happened  through  the 
power  of  a  warm  exhalation :  now  the  waters  which  have  risen 
can  contain  in  themselves  but  little  earthy  substance  and  still  less 
of  mineral.  And  this  water  which  has  so  lightly  ascended  by 
exhalation,  descends  again  upon  ground  which  you  know  well  to 
^  DuGovrs  AdimraNeti  pp.  58,  59. 
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be  free  from  mineral  or  hurtful  matter."  If,  thereforej  says  Pa- 
Ussy,  any  difference  in  name  is  to  distinguish  his  fountains  from 
those  which  flow  without  assistance,  he  would  call  those  Wild 
fountains,  "just  as  fruit-trees  which  grow  naturally  in  the  woods 
are  called  wild:  and  being  transplanted  are  softened  and  improved 
for  use.  And  if  you  would  understand  better  that  rain-waters 
are  the  lightest,  and  in  consequence  the  best,  question  a  little  the 
dyers  and  the  sugar-refiners,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  rain-water 
is  best  for  their  business  and  for  many  other  things." 

The  practical  principles  taught  by  the  shrewd  Potter  in  this 
treatise,  are  precisely  those  in  which  sanitary  writers  aro  at  this 
day  busily  endeavouring  to  instruct  the  public.  The  system  of 
surface-drainage  taught  by  Master  Bernard  has  been  applied 
among  us  only  during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  slowly  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  water-supply 
of  all  large  towns.  The  opinions  recorded  in  1580  by  Master  Ber- 
nard of  the  Tuileries,  found  a  complete  echo  nearly  three  hundred 
years  afterwards  in  the  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  issued  in  1850.  Our  Board 
of  Health  has  been  not  less  decided  in  its  censure  of  well-water, 
than  Bernard  Palissy  was  in  his  own  day.  The  board,  after  pointing 
out,  as  Palissy  had  pointed  out,  the  admixture  of  foul  matter  with 
the  wells  of  towns,  told  us  that  "  deep  well-water  is  free  from  these 
surface  animal  and  vegetable  impurities,  but  it  has  genera^lly  more^ 
of  mineral  impurity"  ^  (so  taught  Bernard),  "  and  is  uaimliy  unat- 
tainable in  sufficient  quantity  at  a  moderate  expense/'  In  Ber- 
nard's time  that  last  objection  had  especial  force,  and  was  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Potter,  as  we  have  seen,  with  ample  emphasis.  The 
board  gave  copious  evidence  which  it  declared  to  be  ''  coacksive 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  soft-water  supply  by 
means  of  gathering-grounds."  The  idea  of  its  gatheriDg-grounds 
it  adopted  from  **  the  new  practice  in  Lancashire,"  and  the  new 
practice  in  Lancashire  is,  in  effect,  that  which  Bernard  taught  two 

*  "  Instinct  or  experience,"  says  Mr.  Youatt,  whom  the  JReport  oftJm  Bomd 
ofHeaUh  (p.  57}  quotes  gladly,  "  has  made  the  horse  himself  conscious  uf  tMs^ 
for  he  will  never  drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  soft ;  he  will  leave  tho  most 
transparent  water  of  the  well  for  a  river,  although  the  water  may  be  turbidi 
and  even  for  the  muddiest  pooL" 
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hundred  and  seventy  years  ago.  *'  The  new  practice  in  Lanca- 
shire has  heen/'  the  reptot  of  the  board  informs  us,  ''  to  take  some 
elevated  ground,  generally  sterile  moorland  or  sand  heath,  and  to  run 
a  catch- water  trmch  or  conduit  round  the  hill,  midway,  or  as  h^b 
up  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  fall,  regard  being  had  to 
the  space  of  the  gathering-ground.  An  embankment  is  thrown 
across  some  natural  gorge,  at  the  nearest  point  at  which  a  reser- 
voir may  be  formed  without  the  expense  of  excavation*  Into  this 
the  rain-water  is  led  and  stored,  having  in  many  iostanoes  been 
[deviously  filtered/'^ 

The  Lancashire  men,  on  the  point  of  water-suj^y,  are  not  in 
advance  of  the  self-educated  Potter.  The  secrets  be  had  gathered 
from  devout  communion  with  nature,  Bernard  did  not  hide.  He 
told  them  as  he  could ;  he  called  the  learned  men  about  him  in  bis 
cabinet,  and  placed  his  self-taught  knowledge  freely  before  them ; 
he  wrote  it  down  plainly  in  his  mother  tongue  and  printed  it,  and 
scattered  it  in  print.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  be  visited  in 
his  own  house  and  answer  questions,  or  give  more  abundant  ex- 
planations of  his  doctrines  to  any  man  by  whom  they  were  desired. 
To  the  utmost  limit  of  his  energies,  and  they  were  great,  by  ordi- 
nary and  by  extraordinary  means,  the  humble  artisan  endeavoured 
to  diffuse  his  knowledge.  His  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  France 
in  that  miserable  age  could  not  att^id  to  science,  and  they  who 
praised  the  ingenuity  of  Master  Bernard  of  the  Tuileries,  were 
most  concerned  to  wonder  that  it  should  be  displayed  by  a  man 
ignorant  of  Greek  and  La^.  There  would  have  been  a  hearing 
for  the  naturalist  out  of  France  if  he  could  only  have  spoken  to 
the  world  in  what  was  then  the  universal  tongue  of  science ;  he 
would  have  won  also  more  respect  in  his  own  country.  But  Ber- 
nard could  write  only  in  his  mother  tongue  words  whose  extreme 
simplicity  and  ease  discredited  his  claim  to  rank  as  a  philosopher. 
So,  were  an  ei^le  to  be  nested  among  owls,  the  owls  mig^U  look 
upon  him  as  a  clever  though  eccentric  bird;  but  they  would  pity 
him  for  wanting  gravity  of  aspect,  and  censure  his  perverted  taste 
for  flying  out  into  the  daylight. 

pofi»(]860),p.  84. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

DOOTBIKBS  OF  PAItZSST :  ALCHEHT  AISTD  THS  Om&TS 
OF  MEIJDALS. 

IBbovjl&e,  a  small  towD,  with  a  harbour,  is  situated  on  the 
coast  among  the  marshes  of  Saintonge.  It  was  built  upon  ground 
rescued  from  die  sea  by  Jacques,  a  Sire  de  Pons,  under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  The  town  having  been  fortified 
by  this  Jacques,  was  named  after  him  Jacqueville,  or  Jacopolis, 
soon  afterwards  corrupted  into  Jaques  Pauly.  It  was  a  pros- 
perous saUrmarsh  district,  and  the  name  Brouage  indicates  its 
nature,  being  taken  from  a  Celtic  word,  ^^  brou,"  meaning  marshy 
soil.  The  town  of  Brouage,  not  far  £'om  the  old  home  of  Palissy, 
in  Saintes,  had  undergone  two  sieges  during  the  civil  wars :  the 
last  in  the  year  1570.  Saintes  also  had  been  besieged,  and  the 
whole  district  of  Saintonge  was  trampled  down  repeatedly  by 
combatants.  The  town  of  Brouage,  when  besieged,  had  suffered 
much  from  want  of  water.  Remembering  this  fact,  and  being 
most  £amiliar  with  the  district,  Palissy  adds  to  his  essay  upon 
waters  and  fountains  an  *'  Advertisement  to  the  Governor  and  In- 
habitants of  Jaques  Pauly,  otherwise  named  Brouage,"^  to  explain 
to  them  that  the  situation  of  their  town  is  suitable  for  the  supply 
of  their  want  by  surface-drainage,  at  a  very  small  expense. 

Having  completed  the  statement  of  his  Theory  of  Springs,  and 
the  application  of  his  theory  to  practice,  Palissy  devotes  a  page  or 
two  to  a  short  essay — always,  of  course,  using  the  form  of  dialogue 
-^Hipcm  the  bore  in  the  Dordogne.^  If  it  were  caused  by  the  op- 
position of  the  tide,  he  does  not  see  why  it  should  take  place  only 
at  one  time  in  the  year,  and  why  it  should  not  take  place  in  the 
Giaronne  also,  since  both  rivers  flow  into  the  same  estuary.  These 
questions  he  had  pondered  on  the  Bee  d'Ambez,  the  narrow  point 
of  land  between  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers;  and  he  endea- 
vours to  explain  a  difficulty  that  was  in  his  day  perfectly  inexpli- 

>  Discours  AdmiraNes,  p.  75.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  76-81. 
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cable,  by  the  suggestion  of  an  ingenious  idea.  This  little  essay 
contains,  also,  a  notice  of  the  stormy  passage  of  Maumusson  among 
the  islands  of  Suntonge,  named  by  Rabelais  among  the  mott 
dangerous  spots  on  the  French  coast.  Here,  also,  Falissy  hi 
looked  on  thoughtfully,  and  taught  himself  how  waves  are  ljfied| 
by  the  friction  of  the  wind. 

After  briefly  noticing  these  matters,  the  venerable  Potter  ben& 
his  white  hairs  over  the  paper,  and  prepares  his  pen  for  a  moie[ 
delicate  investigation.  A  bold  attack  on  alchemy  in  France,  during;* 
the  sixteenth  century,  could  not  fajl  to  g^ve  a  great  deal  of  offence 
since  alchemy  was  practised  by  physicians,  nobles,  even  kings.  £er^ 
nard  was  not  likely  to  speak  otherwise  than  boldly,  but  he  was  notr 
willing  to  offend  an  entire  class  of  men,  which  included  many  o0 
his  patrons  and  familiar  friends.  The  treatise  upon  alchemy  and! 
metals  is  preceded,  therefore,'  by  this  notice  *'  To  the  Reader,"^ 
which  is  set  up  by  way  of  lightning-conductor,  to  divert  whatever 
flashes  of  wrath  his  work  might  otherwise  bring  down  upon  luS 
head. 

"  Friend  reader,  the  great  number  of  my  days  and  the  diversity 
of  men  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the  divers  affections  anc^ 
opinions  more  than  can  be  named  existing  in  the  universe :  among 
which  I  have  found  the  opinion  of  the  multiplication,  generation 
and  augmentation  of  metals,  more  inveterate  in  the  brains  of 
many  men  than  any  of  the  other  opinions.  And  because  I  know 
that  many  seek  for  the  said  knowledge  without  a  thought  of  fraud 
or  malice,  but  because  of  an  assurance  they  have  that  the  thing  is 
possible  :  that  causes  me  to  protest  by  this  writing  that  I  do  not 
at  all  propose  to  blame  three  kinds  of  persons.  That  is  to  say,  the 
nobles  who  occupy  their  minds,  by  way  of  recreation,  and  without 
being  incited  by  a  desire  of  unlawful  gain.  The  second  are  all 
kinds  of  physicians,  who  desire  to  understand  the  ways  of  nature. 
The  third  are  they,  who  have  the  means,  and  who  believe  the 
thing  to  be  possible,  and  would  not  on  any  account  make  evil  use 
of  it.  And  because  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  against  thousands 
of  others  who  are  unworthy  of  such  knowledge,  and  totally  inca- 
pable, on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  slight  experience.  Also 
because  they  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  the  losses  which 
1  JHecours  Admirattks^  pp.  82,  83. 
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S  fenauej  tliey  are  constrained  to  cheat  with  external  dyes  and  sophis- 
b^tications  of  the  metals.  For  these  reasons  I  have  undertaken  to 
epeak  boldly,  with  invincible  proofs,  I  say  invincible  to  those  of 
iki  Jwliocn  I  speak,  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  may  have  effected  so 
much  by  his  labour  that  he  has  moved  the  charity  of  God  to 
reveal  to  hiei  such  a  secret,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  such 
k^.^  persons  :  But  on- the  contrary,  inasmuch  as  the  capacity  of  my 
if  own  miTid  cannot  fit  itself  to  the  belief  that  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
i  sible,  when  I  shall  see  the  contrary,  and  truth  shall  vanquish  me,  I 
A  will  confess  that  there  are  no  people  more  hostile  to  science  than 
ii;;i  the  ignorantj  among  whom  I  shall  not  be  at  all  ashamed  to  place 
II  myself  in  the  first  rank,  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  generation  of 
metals.  And  if  there  be  any  one  to  whom  God  may  have  dis- 
J|l  tributed  this  gift,  let  him  excuse  my  ignorance  :  for  according  to 
^S  that  which  I  believe  I  am  about  to  put  my  hand  to  my  pen,  to 
^ij  pursue  that  which  I  think,  or  to  express  it  better,  that  which  I. 
have  learned  with  very  great  labour,  and  not  in  a  few  days,  nor  in 
the  reading  of  a  set  of  books :  but  in  anatomising  the  womb  of 
the  earth,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  discourse  which  follows." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bernard  took  much  pains  in  writing  this 
-J  apologetic  note,  and  that  his  remodelled  sentences  are  here  and 
there  left  incomplete.  The  Potter,  though  his  genius  spreads  a 
great  charm  over  his  writing,  was  probably  not  ready  with  his 
[i  pen ;  he  says  of  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  Alchemy,  that  he  "  could 
write  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  and  scarcely  French/'  The  con- 
BciousnesB  of  technical  defects,  and  the  necessity  of  labouring  for 
that  union  of  extreme  clearness  and  brevity  essential  to  the  fit 
communication  of  his  philosophical  views  in  print — ^before  the  in- 
vention of  book-making — caused  Palissy  to  take  great  pains  over 
his  composition.  We  know  that  he  did  this,  because  by  some  acci- 
dent the  printer  received  duplicate  sheets  of  manuscript  belonging 
to  one  portion  of  the  treatise  upon  Alchemy.  Of  these  sheets  one 
was  a  corrected  version  of  the  other ;  j^nd  Palissy  appears  not  to 
have  detected  in  good  time  that  the  printer  had  used  them  both, 
one  in  its  proper  place,  the  other  tacked  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treatise.     A  comparison  of  these  two  pieces  shows  how  carefully 
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the  Potter  laboured  to  overcome  what  he  regarded  as  the  dra^r- 
back  of  his  ^^  rustic  style." 

Ooce  engaged  upon  his  subjecti  Palissy,  of  course,  proceeds  to 
speak  his  mind  without  reserve ;  his  only  care  is  to  speak  clearly. 
His  treatise  is  upon  Metals  and  Alchemy.  He  suggests  modestly 
his  own  theory  of  the  formation  of  metals ;  for  of  the  generaiiooy 
augmentation,  and  congdation  of  metals,  to  which  aJcbemists 
pretend,  he  says,  '4t  is  a  work  done  by  the  commaud  of  Godj 
invisibly,  and  of  a  nature  so  very  occult  that  it  was  never  gtvea  to 
a  man  to  know  it."  Against  alchemy  the  Potter  usefl  all  f2ie 
power  of  his  reason* 

In  regarding  Bernard  as  a  chemist,  we  must  of  course  retu^zKi- 
ber  that  the  main  truths  of  chemistry  began  to  bud  in  our  owm 
century,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Palissy  the  seed  from  which  they 
were  to  come  was  scarcely  planted  in  the  minds  of  the  philosophers. 
Palissy  did  not  decry  alchemy  in  its  decHne.  In  1681,  exactly  « 
century  after  the  publication  of  Palissy's  discourses,  Beceher^ 
wrote  of  chemists  as  a  strange  class  of  mortals,  impelled  by  an 
almost  insane  impulse  to  seek  their  pleasure  among  smoke  and 
vapour,  soot  and  flame,  poisons  and  poverty.  ^^  Yet  among  these 
evils,''  he  says,  '^  I  seem  to  myself  to  live  so  sweetly,  that  may  I 
die  if  I  would  change  places  with  the  Persian  king.*  Mykingdona 
is  not  of  this  world.  I  trust  that  I  have  got  hold  of  my  [Mtcher  hj 
the  right  handle— the  true  method  of  treating  this  study.  For 
the  pseudo-chemists  seek  gold ;  but  I  have  the  true  piulosophy, 
science  which  is  more  precious  than  any  gold."  So  Becc^er  wae 
proud  to  write  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Palissy;  and 
whea  we  remember  that  the  Phlogistic  Theory — m  fadse  bi^ 
serviceable  notion — was  not  propounded  until  that  time^  having, 
indsed,  Beccher  and  Stahl  for  its  establishers,  we  must  not  eiqpect 
more  than  shrewd  perceptions  in  the  best  chemical  theory  that 
could  have  been  propounded  by  the  wit  of  maa  in  the  year  1580. 
The  simple  doctrine  of  die  opposition  between  alkali  and  add  was 
not  at  that  time  known.  It  was  first  taught  by  Francis  de  la  Boe  (a 
Sylvius),  who  was  bom,  thirty-four  years  afterwards,  in  Amsterdam. 

Chemists,  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  supposed  that  ihere  were  finir 
elements,  and  three  principles,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.    Of 
'  In  the  PJiifriaa  Suibkrranea.    Pre&ce  to  the  Header. 
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sulphur  and  mercary  were  made  the  metals.  This  ^boory  of  tii« 
origin  of  metals  Palissy  dbproved.  It  should  be  well  remembered 
that  the  origin  of  metals  is  at  this  day  unknown  to  chemists ;  they 
have  not  yet  been  decomposed  ;  and  we  escape  from  our  diffieoity 
by  saying  that  each  metal  is  an  element  in  itself,  though  we  more 
than  suspect  that  this  also  is  a  theory  that  better  knowledge  witi 
es^ode.  Until  our  own  g^at  chemist,  Faraday,  in  very  recent 
years,  gave  definite  direction  to  our  thoughts  by  pointing  out  the 
relation  that  subsists  between  ore-producing  veins  and  the  mag^ 
netic  currents  in  the  earth,  we  had  no  light  to  aid  us  in  discovering 
the  origin  of  metals.  We  say  that  they  were  made  in  the  begin** 
ning,  and  accordingly  will  be  found  in  the  end ;  so  said  tlie  philo- 
sophers in  Bernard's  time  of  rocks.  So  said  Palissy  of  nothing. 
In  his  scheme  of  philosophy  the  universe  is  never  idle ;  animal, 
plant,  and  mineral  alike  are  working  always  to  fulfil  the  bene- 
volent designs  of  God.     He  knows  no  idle  substance  in  creation. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  formation  of  metals,  he  ob- 
serves, in  the  first  place,  that  when  pure,  they  are  found  deposited 
in  a  crystalline  form.  After  many  years'  reflection  on  the  origin 
of  crystals,  Bernard  tells  us  how  ^'  one  day  somebody  showed  me^ 
some  tin  ore  that  was  thus  formed  in  points,  another  time  there^ 
was  shown  to  me  silver  ore  still  cleaving  to  the  rock,  in  which  the 
substance  of  the  said  silver  had  been  congealed,  which  ore  was  also 
formed  in  diamond  points.  When  I  had  considered  all  sadi 
things  I  understood  that  all  stones  and  kinds  of  salt,  marcassites 
and  other  minerals,  of  which  the  congelation  takes  place  in  water, 
coatiun  in  themselves  some  form  whether  triang^ulax^  quadrangular, 
or  pentagon,  and  the  side  which  is  in  the  earth  and  against  the  ^,;.1 

rock  cannot  have  any  form  but  that  of  the  surface  on  which  it  ""' 

reposes  at  the  time  of  congelation.''^ 

Palissy  was  acquainted,  from  observation,  with  the  mode  in 
which  substances  were  slowly  deposited  from  water  in  the  crystal- 
line form.  He  was  aware  of  the  contained  water  of  crystallisation, 
'*  the  crystalline  water  which  has  some  affinity  with  the  generative 
water  presently  to  be  spoken  of."  Palissy  shows,  throughout,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  crystals  of  the  same  substance  are  con- 
^  JDiacoun  AdmirdMeij  pp.  Ill,  112; 
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stant  in  their  form,  although  this  fact  was  not  recognised  in 
science  before  the  year  1669,  and  crystallography  was  unknown 
as  a  science  upon  which  reasoning  was  to  he  founded  until  the 
time  of  Hauy,  in  1780,  two  centuries  after  the  publishing  of 
Bernard's  book.     Palissy  ascribes,  in  several  places,  the  formation 
of  crystal  to  the  tendency  existing  among  homogeneous  particles 
to  come  together  and  cohere.     "  I  know  well,"  he  says,  with  a 
glance  forward  into  unknown  regions  of  chemistry,  ^'  that  these 
things  have  some  power  of  attracting  one  another,  as  the  loadstone 
attracts  iron.     Also  I  know  well  that  sometimes  I  have  taken  a 
stone  of  fusible  matter,  that  after  I  had  pounded  and  ground  it  as 
fine  as  smoke,  and  having  thus  pulverised  it  I  mingled  it  with 
clay,  some  days  afterwards  when  I  was  about  to  labour  on  the  said 
clay,  I  found  that  the  said  stone  had  begun  to  collect  itself  again, 
although  it  was  so  subtly  mingled  with  the  clay,  that  no' man 
could  have  found  a  stone  so  big  as  the  little  atoms  that  we  see 
upon  the  sunbeams  entering  a  chamber,  a  thing  at  which  I  mar- 
vellously admired.      That  will  induce  you  to  believe  that  the 
matter  of  the  metals  collects  and  congeals  wonderfully,  according 
to  the  order  and  the  wondrous  power  which  God  has  ordained.''  ^ 
Ciystals,  then,  being  deposited  in  water,  and  containing  water, 
native  metals  being  at  the  same  time  deposited  in  a  crystalline 
form,  Palissy  considered  that  he  could  not  err  in  considering  all 
metals  to  have  been  deposited  from  water.     He  confirmed  his 
opinion  to  the  hearers  in  his  cabinet,  by  producing  wood  impreg- 
nated with  metal,  and  shells  that  likewise  have  assumed  metallic 
form,  '^  of  which  shells,"  he  says,  '*  I  have  seen  some  quantity  in 
the  cabinet  of  Monsieur  de  Roisi.^    For  my  part  I  have  one  which 
I  showed  to  the  master-mason  of  the  fortifications  of  Brest,  in 
Lower  Brittany,  who  attested  to  me  that  there  were  many  like  it 
to  be  found  in  that  country.     In '  the  cabinet  of  M.  Race,'  a 
famous  surgeon  of  this  town  of  Paris,  there  is  a  stone  of  metallic 
ore^  in  which  there  was  a  fish  of  the  same  substance.    In  the 

1  Discours  AdrmrabUs^  pp.  116,  117. 

*  Heniy  of  Mesmes  (Diocese  Bazas),  Chevalier  Seigneur  de  Boissy,  was  Comi- 
«iUor  of  State,  ChanceUor  to  the  King  of  Navarre  in  1672,  and  superintendent 
of  the  house  of  the  Queen  of  France  in  1580. 

»  Monsieur  Race  was  Nicolas  Basse  des  Noeux,  surgeon  to  the  king,  who 
♦died  in  Paris,  1681.    He  left  a  MS.  collection  of  pieces  in  verse  and  prose, 
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region  of  Mansfeld  are  found  a  g^eat  number  of  fishes  reduced 
into  metal." ^  Another  piece  of  tangible  evidence  produced  by 
Bernard  at  his  lectures  was  a  lump  of  slate  in  which  there  was 
contained  a  metallic,  crystal,  slate  itself  being  evidently  a  sub- 
aqueous deposit.  He  cites  also,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  the  fact 
of  water  being  found  abundantly  in  mines.  "  One  day  Antony, 
King  of  Navarre,  commanded  to  pursue  the  vein  of  some  silver 
mines  that  had  been  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  But  when  a  small 
« quantity  of  ore  had  been  extracted,  the  waters  that  were  found 
compelled  the  overseers  of  the  mines  to  abandon  all.  And  you 
know  well  that  many  mines  have  been  abandoned  for  that  reason."^ 

Having  determined,  then,  that  metals  were  deposited  from 
water,  in  which  no  man  ever  saw  them  in  nature  visibly  suspended, 
Palissy  laboured  to  discover  how  this  deposit  could  take  place.  He 
solved  his  difficulty  by  the  suggestion  of  another  element.  Since 
the  crystals,  he  says,  form  in  the  midst  of  common  waters,  re- 
fusing to  have  affinity  with  them  in  their  congelation,  any  more 
than  fat,  oils,  and  other  matters  that  will  separate  themselves  from 
the  common  water :  we  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  water  of 
which  the  crystal  is  formed,  is  of  a  kind  different  to  common 
water;  and  if  it  be  of  a  different  kind,  we  must  assure  ourselves 
that  there  are  two  waters,  the  one  exhalative,  the  other  essensive, 
congelative,  and ,  generative,  which  two  waters  are  intermingled 
one  with  another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish them,  until  one  of  the  two  has  been  congealed.^ 

Having  defined  the  affinity  which  unites  bodies  different  in 
kind,  and  the  attraction  which  is  a  ^'supreme  power  that  draws 
together  things  of  the  same  nature" — ^having  pointed  out  some  of 
the  first  principles  of  crystallog^phy,  Palissy  proceeds  to  account 
for  various  phenomena  by  means  of  his  fifth  element,  the  water  of 
crystallisation,  the  germinative  or  congelative  as  opposed  to  the 
exhalative  or  common  water.  This  matter,  flowing  occult  with 
every  stream,  contains  the  germs  of  scents,  flavours,  and  divers 

relating  to  the  political  events  of  his  time,  and  an  extensive  library,  chiefly  con- 
nsting  of  old  Gothic  romances.  Some  curious  old  books,  with  his  name  upon 
them,  are  dispersed  among  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe. 

>  Diacours  Admirables,  pp.  180,  181.  *  Ibid,  p.  94. 
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properties  otiMmgs  sfteiwards  to  be  denreloped.  la  ^  seed,  8«fs 
Palisiy,  are  tbe  germs  of  ftiiare  leaves  aad  branches,  coIobks, 
(Amn,  and  fixed  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower,  all  which  thin^  it 
d»m  out  of  tiie  earth;  not  more  wonderfiil,  says  Bernard,  is  lus 
fiMi  element ^^— the  congiriatiye  water,  which  he  suf^oses  to  be  the 
gens  of  miBends  and  sahs.  This  water,  tiiat  is  to  be  obtained 
also  from  crystals,  is  obtained  from  straw  and  yegetatiye  matter ;  it 
is  this  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  which 
are  full  of  fluid,  and  were  bom  in  fluid,  to  increase  their  substance. 

Against  the  objeetioQ  that  the  manner  of  'dns  actaon  is  incom- 
prehensible, Palissy  adduces  other  wonders  equally  beyond  com- 
prehension and  yet  true.  For  example,  he  says,  ^'  I  have  seen  at 
the  time  when  glass-painters  were  in  great  request,  because  €liey 
painted  figures  in  the  windows  of  the  temples,  that  they  Who 
painted  the  snd  figures  did  not  venture  to  eat  garlic  or  onions ; 
for  if  they  had  eaten  any,  the  paintiag  would  not  hold  upon  the 
glass.  I  kaew  one  of  them  named  Jean  de  Connet,  because  he 
had  an  offensive  breath,  all  the  painting  that  he  made  upon  glass 
would  in  no  way  be  made  to  hold  firm,  although  he  was  accom- 
plished in  his  art"  Again :  *'  I  have  seen  a  woaoan  modest,  wise 
and  honourable,  who  when  her  husband  was  in  the  country  felt  by 
some  secret  movement  the  day  on  which  her  husband  would  return."^ 

Against  the  alchemists  Palissy  objects  that  it  is  an  enor  to 
attempt  the  formation  of  that  by  fire  which  natm'e  forms  by  water. 
He  bids  them  pound  an  acorn  and  by  art  attempt  to  rebuild  it,  or 
pound  radiant  sheUs  and  mould  them  agsdn  into  a  glcmous  cup  of 
the  Kke  lustre.     Su(^  things  are  less  difficult  than  to  create  gold. 

In  speaking  of  shells  rainbow-hoed,  Palissy  shows  that  he  did 
not,  like  his  contemporanes,  look  upon  the  rainbow  as  a  simple 

1  **  UEaa  generatiye  laquelle  j'appdle  le  cmqaiesme  element."  Diacottn 
Admirabks,  p.  308. 

*  Discours  Admirables,  p.  113.  In  the  library  of  St.  Gemudn  des  Prez  there 
are  some  MS.  extracts  from  the  works  of  Palissy,  by  a  contemporary  student, 
who  adds  to  this  passage  the  fdlowing  statement  from  his  own  experioMMi : 
"  The  wife  of  Master  Jean  de  la  Moltrete,  named  Master  Jean  de  Rochnions, 
liring  at  the  said  place  m  Carry,  assured  all  tiw  peo^de  of  her  house,  oae 
morning  at  the  ead  of  2Cay,  1582,  that  I  should  arrive  that  evening,  jthaA 
proved  to  be  true,  I  rettnaiisg  from  Lyons,  on  wMdi  jemxAey  I  had  been  away 
nearly  two  months.  Such  movements,  I  say,  belong  not.  only  to  hvBUDi  and 
brute  creatures,  but  also  to  the  vegetative  and  metalUc" 
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wonder  in  tlie  sky.  ^*  I  considered,"  he  says^  <^  that  the  cause  of 
the  raiahow  cotdd  only  he  that  the  sna-light  passed  cfeectly  across 
the  nuns  that  ace  opposite  the  son :  for  one  never  saw  a  rainbow 
ta  wlikh  the  sun  was  not  opposite ;  also  one  never  saw  a  rainbow 
thrcmgh  which  the  ram  was  not  fallxng."  ^ 

The  arguments  of  Palissy  against  the  alchemists  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  present  day  to  reproduce*     Of  the  absurdity  of  the 
belief  that  by  ike  philosopher's  stone  gdid  could  be  multipGed  a 
himdredfold,  Bernard  had  an  extremely  keen  perception.      To 
Am  aflsertioQ  of  his  antagonist,  that  he  had  with  his  own  hand, 
under  the  diieetion  of  an  alchemist,  doubled  a  piece  of  s3irer 
money,  Palissy  answers  with  the  exposition  of  a  common  fraud. 
A  second  piece  of  metal  had  been  fastened  by  wax  to  the  end  of 
the  rod  with  which  the  cauldron  had  been  stirred,  and  the  wax 
metemg,  had  left  the  silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.     Other 
franda  Bernard  exposes,  and  especially  dwells  upon  the  large 
quantity  of  bad  money  that  had  been  put  into  circulation  by  men 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  coiners  under  the  cloak  of  alchemy. 
^' There  was  a  false  coiner  (of  Beam)  taken  in  ihe  diocese  of 
Xaintonge,  on  whom  were  found  four  hundred  counters  ready  to 
be  narked,  no  jeweller  or  other  man  would  have  supposed  their 
metal  to  be  bad.    For  they  answered  Kke  good  coin  to  the  hammer 
and  ihe  flame,  were  right  in  tou<^  and  tone.     But  when  they 
were  tested  the  fraud  was  discovered.     At  that  time  there  was  a 
provost  at  Xaintes,  named  Grimaut,  who  assured  me  that  in  pro- 
ceeding against  a  coiner  the  same  gave  him  the  names  and  sur- 
names of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  his  fellow-tradesmen, 
together  with  their  ages,  qualities  and  abodes,  and  other  certain 
marks  of  recognition.     And  when  I  inquired  of  the  said  provost 
why  he  did  not  cause  the  apprehension  of  the  said  coiners  named 
upon  his  list,  he  replied  to  me  that  he  dared  not  und^take  it:  be- 
cause there  were  m  their  number  many  judges  and  magistrates, 
as  well  of  the  Bordelois  and  Perigord  as  of  Limousin :  and  that  if 
he  had  ventured  to  annoy  them,  they  would  have  found  means  to 
put  him  to  death."^ 

Of  the  facility  and  skill  with  which  delusions  might  be  prac- 
*  JHscours  AdmrabUs,  p.  107.  «  Ibid,  pp.  99,  100. 
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tised,  Palissy  gives  this  illustration :  <*  The  Sieur  de  Courlange» 
valet-de-chambre  to  the  kiog»  knew  many  such  artifices,  if  he  had 
cared  to  use  them.  For  one  day  happening  to  discuss  these  things 
before  King  Charles  the  Ninth,  he  boasted  by  way  of  jest,  that 
he  would  teach  him  to  make  gold  and  silver,  to  experiment  upon 
which  matter  he  commanded  the  said  Courlange  to  prepare  for  the 
work  promptly :  this  was  done,  and  on  the  day  of  trial  the  said 
De  Courlange  brought  two  phials  full  of  water,  clear  as  spring- 
water,  which  was  so  well  prepared  that  on  putting  a  needle  or 
other  piece  of  iron  to  steep  in  one  of  the  said  phials  it  became 
suddenly  of  the  colour  of  gold,  and  the  iron  being  steeped  in  the 
other  phial  became  of  the  colour  of  silver:  then  quicksilver  was 
put  into  the  said  phials,  which  suddenly  congealed :  that  of  one  of 
the  phials  taking  a  golden  colour,  that  of  the  other  being  like  to 
silver :  of  which  the  king  took  the  two  lumps  and  went  boasting 
to  his  mother  that  he  had  learned  how  to  make  gold  and  silver. 
And  all  the  while  this  was  a  deception,  as  the  said  De  Courlange 
has  told  me  with  his  own  mouth/' ^ 

Palissy  tells  also  of  the  devices  by  which  alchemists  endeavoured 
to  hatch  gold,  by  exposing  their  materials  to  a  slow,  continued 
heat,  resembling  that  of  incubation.  Some  placed  the  fire  at  a 
distance  from  their  would*be  golden  eggs,  and  conducted  the  heat 
through  a  flue  with  many  doors,  by  which  to  regulate  the  tempe- 
rature. Others  used  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  with  a  wick  perpetually 
equal,  and  hoped  that  in  the  end  this  would  produce  the  attainment 
of  their  object  "  I  say,"  Bernard  tells  us,  "  that  some  have  waited 
many  years, — witness  the  magnificent  Maigret,^  a  learned  man  of 
great  experience  in  these  matters,  who  nevertheless  being  unable 
to  come  by  his  desire,  boasted  that  if  the  wars  had  not  put  out  his 
lamp  before  the  time  he  should  have  found  the  alcahest." 

As  a  last  illustration  of  the  views  of  Palissy  upon  the  subject  of 
alchemy,  we  may  refer  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  ad- 

^  Discours  Admirables,  p.  98. 

3  Louis  Maigret  had  translated  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  composed  sys- 
tematic works  upon  French  grammar.  He  had  also  edited  a  series  of  en- 
gravings from  Albert  Durer.  Palissy  may  perhaps  call  him  magnificent  because 
he  was  a  pompous  personage.  He  speaks  of  ^i"^  in  another  treatise  with  the 
same  qpithet. 
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vantage  to  be  derived  even  if  five  or  six  Frenchmen  really  did 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  "  I  have  been  told,"  urges 
Theory,  "  by  several  alchemists,  that  if  they  could  succeed  they 
would  make  gold  enough  for  " — a  good  sixteenth-century  ideal  of 
the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  gold — "  for  carrying  on  the  war  agsunst 
all  adversaries  and  even  against  the  Turks." 

Falissy  replies  to  this,  "  I  tell  you  on  the  contrary  that  we  had 
better  have  in  France  a  plague,  a  war  and  a  famine,  than  six  men 
who  could  make  gold  in  such  abundance  as  you  say.     For  after 
all  had  been  assured  that  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  everybody 
would  despise  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  would  study  to  find 
out  how  to  make  gold,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  land  would  be 
left  fallow,  and  all  the  forests  of  France  would  not  supply  the 
alchemists  with  charcoal  for  six  years.     They  who  have  studied 
histories  say  that  a  king  having  found  some  gold  mines  in  his 
kingdom,  employed  the  chief  part  of  his  subjects  in  extracting  and 
refining  the  said  metal,  which  caused  the  lands  to  remain  fallow, 
and  famine  to  arise  in  his  dominions.     But  the  queen  (as  being 
prudent  and  moved  with  charity  towards  her  subjects)  caused  to 
be  made  secretly  capons,  pullets,  pigeons  and  other  viands  of  pure 
gold,  and  when  the  king  would  dine,  she  caused  these  viands  to  be 
served,  whereat  he  was  glad,  not  understanding  the  point  at  which 
the  queen  was  aiming:  but  seeing  that  no  other  food  was  brought 
to  him  he  began  to  lose  his  temper,  seeing  which  the  queen  sup- 
plicated him  to  consider  that  gold  was  not  meat,  and  that  he 
would  do  better  to  employ  his  subjects  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  than  in  the  search  for  gold.     If  you  are  not  convinced 
by  so  good  an  example,  consider  within  yourself  and  be  assured 
that  if  there  were,  as  you  say,  six  men  in  France  who  knew  how 
to  make  gold,  they  would  make  so  large  a  quantity  thereof  that 
the  least  of  them  would  wish  to  establish  himself  as  a  monarch, 
and  they  would  wage  war  with  each  other,  and  after  the  secret 
had  been  divulged,  so  much  gold  would  be  made  that  none  would 
be  willing  to  give  in  exchange  for  it  bread  or  wine."^ 

^  Discours  Admirdbks,  pp.  122,  128. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

SOCTBIKES  OP  PAIilSSY :  THE  BOCKS  AITD  PIBLDS. 

PoTAB£B  g(M  has  Already  been  Teferied  to  in  these  pages;  a 
small  treatise  pointing  out  its  useless  character  as  medicine  follows 
the  treatise  v^Km  alchemy  said  metals.^  The  beHdF  in  this  prepara- 
tioOy  ahnost  universal  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  did  not  die  out  very 
n^idly.  The  potable  gold  of  Mademoiselle  Grimaldi  has  not  long 
been  out  of  use  in  Paris,  and  a  reoe^  for  making  potable  gold 
was  still  contained  in  the  dispensatory  of  the  Paris  Faculty  of 
Medicine  two  centuries  after  the  delivery  of  Bemard^s  lectures. 

From  potable  g<dd  Bernard  passes  on  to  mithrtdate,^  the  enlarged 
version  of  a  receipt  supposed  to  have  been  found  by  Pompey  in  the 
tent  ef  Mithridates.  There  was  a  supposed  antidote  to  pcnson 
(perhi^  used  really  as  an  antidote  against  midaria),  composed  of 
salty  figSy  almonds,  nuts,  and  rue-leaves;  and  there  was  also  a 
formidable  prescriptbn,  including  fifty-four  items.  This  (awscrip. 
tionwas  enlarged  a£ber wards,  on  the  occasion  of  a  plagae,  to  a 
conspiracy  against  the  stomach  of  some  three  hundred  drugs, 
invented  by  a  coundl  of  physicians*  Against  this  absurdity,  and 
the  whole  practice  of  making  long  prescriptions,  buttressed  as  it 
was  by  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  Palissy  battered  argu- 
ments, and  with  the  arguments  he  bronght,  as  usual,  into  the  field 
a  light  troop  of  apt  illustrations,  well  equipped  and  furnished  fay 
his  ready  wit.  The  scent  of  a  bouquet  containing  many  fragrant 
flowers  is  inferior,  he  says,  m  delicacy  to  the  fragrance  of  a  single 
blossom;  the  meat  oi  capons,  pigeons,  partridges,  pounded  to- 
gether, would  not  have  so  good  a  flavour  as  the  meat  of  one  of 
tfaem  alone;  azure,  vermilion,  g^reen,  and  other  colours,  rubbed 
into  a  mass,  yield  an  unsightly  C(Nnpound;  so  also  many  properties 
of  medicine  combined  into  a  lump  yield  a  result  which  cannot 
be  foretold,  and  which  will  be  of  less  value  to  the  physician  than 

»  Discoun  Admrablet,  pp.  138-148.  «  Ibid.  pp.  148-156. 
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a  medicme  oontaining  only  one  oir  two  ingrefeirts  jodiciaiii^ 
seleeted. 

A  diapuie  wbtcli  Falissy  liad  mamtfuned  with  some  learned 
Meods,  one  winter'fl  day,  while  stan<£ng  fay  the  Seine,  c^posite 
hk  workshop,  next  occttrs  to  his  mind,  and  suggests  a  bxief  essay. 
Its  adbject  is  the  fonnation  of  ice,^  and  Palissy  midntains  by  argn- 
ment  tkat  it  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  it  does 
not,  according  to  a  common  belief,  form  under  water  and  ascend. 
Hie  question  remained  subject  to  debate  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteen^  oentuiy.  The  essays  on  salts  and  on  common  sah,^ 
— ^wUch  follow  next,  have  been  suffidenily  referred  to  in  a  former 
part  of  this  biography.  The  next  dialogue,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole^  is  that  upon  stones.  Between  this  and  the 
elaborate  treatise  upon  marl,  with  which  the  book  concludes,  are 
an  essay  upon  clays,  and  the  account  of  his  struggles  as  a  potter,  of 
wUch  use  has  already  been  made  in  the  biography.  The  dialogues 
upon  stones  andmari,  detailing  the  latest  views  of  Palissy  on  mapy 
p(»Bts  ccnmected  with  geology  and  vegetable  physiology — the  best 
expression  of  his  knowledge  gained  among  the  rocks  and  fields — 
axe  aU,  therefore,  that  now  remain  to  be  considered  before  we 
dose  our  survey  of  his  doctrines. 

Let  us  first  understand  the  position  of  geological  science  in  the 
time  of  Palissy.  Its  first  principles  will  be  found  laid  down  in  his 
tieatise  upon  stones;  elsewhere,  they  appear  scarcely  to  have  been 
suspected.  The  earth,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  made  in  the 
beginmng,  and  there  was  little  to  learn  by  studying  its  structure. 
Fossil  marine  shells,  on  mountains  and  elsewhere,  were  certainly 
extrem^y  curious — ^formed,  probably,  by  a  sportive  plastic  in- 
fluence descending  from  the  stars,  or  by  a  formative  power  in  the 
body  of  the  earth;  certainly  not  relics  of  animals,  but  imitations 
of  diem,  sports  of  nature.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Church  held 
baek  every  bold  suggestion  that  might  be  supposed  by  short-sighted 
eodenastics  to  throw  doubt  on  the  authority  of  Moses.  The  hills 
which  skirt  the  range  of  the  Apennines  are  very  full  of  fossils,  and 
protested  strongly  against  the  old  plastic  doctrme  to  the  eyes  of 
Beosible  observers.  The  authority  of  this  doctrine  was  therefore 
'  JHscoun  Adadrabk^  pp.  156-168.  *  IM.  pp.  168-194. 
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openly  questioned  by  individuals  in  Italy  from  time  to  time,  before 
a  doubt  had  suggested  itself  to  naturalists  in  any  other  country. 
The  painter  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  in  1519,  was  the  first 
who  is  known  to  have  asserted  that  the  petrified  shells  had  contained 
living  animals.^  "  They  tell  us,"  he  writes — ^'  they  tell  us  that 
these  shells  were  formed  in  the  hills  by  the  influence  of  the  stars  ; 
but  I  ask  where  in  the  hills  are  the  stars  now  forming  shells  of 
distinct  ages  and  species  ?'* 

Fracastoro,  on  the  occasion  of  excavations  at  Verona,  in  1517, 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  of  plastic  force,  and  said  that 
the  Mosaic  deluge  was  too  transient  to  be  the  cause  of  so  peculiar 
a  dispersion  of  the  shells.  Andrea  Mattioli,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  less  clear-sighted,  and  called  the  petrifactions,  fatty  matter 
fermented  by  heat. 

Falloppio,  of  Padua,  considered  them  to  be  generated  by  fer- 
mentation, or  a  tumultuous  movement  of  terrestrial  exhalations. 
He  was  a  professor  of  anatomy,  but  he  believed  the  tusks  of 
elephants  found  in  the  soil  to  be  mere  earthy  concretions,  and 
even  regarded  buried  vases  as  fortuitous  impressions  in  the  soil. 

Mercati,  who  described,  a  few  years  before  the  publication  of 
Bernard's  book,  fossils  preserved  in  the  Vatican  by  Sixtus  V., 
called  them  stones  shaped  by  the  influence  of  heavenly  bodies. 
He,  however,  who  makes  a  catalogue  for  a  pope,  must  needs  abide 
by  the  scientific  opinions  of  the  Church.  Many  men  of  science 
had  at  that  time  adopted  the  opinion  of  Cardan,  and  these 
opinions  had  spread  even  into  France.  Cardan,  however,  was 
behind  Fracastoro  in  his  views,  for  while  he  considered  fossil  shells 
to  be  the  remains  of  living  animals,  he  ascribed  their  dispersion  to 
the  Mosaic  deluge. 

In  France,  during  the  latter  days  of  Palissy,  the  Church,  the 
ignorant  mass,  and  the  bigoted  in  science,  looked  upon  fossils  in 
the  old  way,  as  sports  of  nature ;  the  more  enlightened  followed 
the  opinion  of  Cardan  :  against  both  Palissy  contested.  But  the 
opinions  even  of  Cardan  were  suspected  by  the  orthodox;  and 
Palissy,  passing  beyond  them  to  more  enlarged  views,  was  the 

*  This  interesting  fact  was,  I  believe,  first  made  public  by  Sir  Charles  LyeD, 
in  his  Principlea  of  Geology,  firom  MS.  letters  of  the  pwnter. 
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first  man,  as  Fontenelle  declared,  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
death,  in  the  French  Academy — "the  first  who  dared  openly 
assert  in  Paris  that  fossil  remains  of  testacea  and  fish  had  once 
belonged  to  marine  animals." 

Jerome  Cardan,  whose  opinion  that  the  position  of  fossils  is 
due  to  the  Mosaic  deluge  Falissy  justly  controverts,  was  a  most 
famous  Milanese  philosopher,  who  wrote  upon  judicial  astrology, 
physics,  and  morals.  He  is  said  to  have  starved  himself,  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Bernard's  book  was  published,  in  order  to 
fiilfil  a  prediction  that  he  should  die  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
He  did  die  at  that  age,  in  the  year  1580,  but  the  legend  of  his 
suicide  is  certainly  an  error.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  wit  afid 
warm  blood,  as  he  notifies  to  the  world  by  publishing  among  his 
wQrks,  instead  of  whispering  to  the  Church,  his  confession.^ 


^  Cardan  must  have  published  the  worst  of  himself  in  this  analysis  of  his 
life,  for  he  had  reason  to  take  pleasure  in  alarming  the  respectabilities  of  his 
own  day.    He  owed  nothing  to  respectability.    An  illegitimate  son,  he  spent 
his  youth  as  servant  to  a  father  who  was  little  else  to  him  but  a  cold  master. 
When  his  genius  had  forced  him  at  last  up  to  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desire 
for  study,  he  was  twice  refused  his  doctor's  degree,  upon  the  groimd  of  bas- 
tardy : — ^though  learned,  he  was  not  respectable.  Through  the  pleading  of  good 
friends,  his  degree  was  at  last  obtained ;  but  his  first  years  of  manhood,  like  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  childhood,  were  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  impending 
death.    After  being  homeless  and  friendless,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
desperately  sick,  Cardan  at  last  settled  in  Milan  (often,  however,  unsettling  him- 
self), and  became  the  first  physician  of  his  time.    He  owed  nothing  to  the  world, 
and  conscious  of  his  intellectual  rank,  he  scorned  the  cant  which  would  have 
excluded  him,  for  his  birth's  sake,  from  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  He  knew 
the  private  characters  of  nearly  all  the  men  who  dressed  so  carefully,  and  had 
so  much  of  their  own  goodness  to  display  before  the  wo4d.     It  pleased  him  to 
tell  the  solemn  hypocrites,  '^  I  have  done  this,  and  this,  and  this ;  I  have 
gambled  and  done  many  a  wild  thing ;  and  so  I  am  not  one  of  you,  who  are  all 
honourable  men/'    In  society,  it  pleased  him  to  take  up  what  were  accounted 
the  perversest  arguments.     He  was  careless  about  dress,  and  bold  enough  to 
walk  about,  varying  his  pace  according  to  his  humour,  forgetting  entirely  all  that 
measured  steadhiess  of  gait  in  which  respectability  delights.    The  result  was  a 
general  opinion  that  he  was  partly  mad ;  in  some  respects  too  clever  for  a  man, 
In  some  too  silly  for  a  child.    A  brief  sketch  of  his  own  life  is  given  by 
Cardan,  in  the  course  of  his  three  books  on  Consolation,  whereby  he  shows 
that  he  himself  had  need  to  be  consoled.     His  pithy  style  and  aptitude  in 
illustration  may  be  displayed,  together  with  the  cast  of  his  philosophy,  in  a  few 
lines  from  this  work :  "  A  man  is  nothing  but  his  mind ;  if  that  be  out  of 
■  order,,  all's  amiss;  and  if  that  be  well,  all  the  rest  is  at  ease.    I  remember  a 
certain  rich  man,  falling  mad,  snatch'd  up  a  straw,  and  complain'd  he  should 
die  for  hunger,  because  there  was  no  com  within  the  empty  ears." — (I  quote  from 
an  old  EngUsh  translation — Cardany  his  three  books  of  ConsoUxtion  EnglitVd — 
Cf  great  ute  in  ihete  times,    London,  1683.) 
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Palissy  then  stood  equally  (^posed  to  the  geology  of  the  Chimli 
and  the  geobgy  of  Jerome  Cardan.  To  ondentand  ilie  posiHoa  ef 
the  Potter's  doctrines  in  the  history  of  science,  we  most  remind  our- 
selves again  of  the  state  of  knowledge  long  aUber  his  death.  When 
Steno  the  Dane  wrote,  in  1669,  on  solids  within  solids,  he  was  moch 
opposed,  for  the  helief  still  continued  to  he  prevalent  that  fossils  were 
not  animal  or  vegetable  remains.  A  hundred  years  after  the  time  of 
Palissy,  the  most  extravagant  notions  on  the  subject  of  petri^Eictioiis 
are  broached  in  our  own  philosophical  transactions.  There  is  no 
want  of  £uth  here  in  their  animal  origin,  but  the  faith  wants  measure. 
Reference  is  gravely  made  to  ^^Helmont  de  Lithtasi^  where,  among 
other  Remarques,  is  recited  the  Testimony  of  a  Petrified  Child 
seen  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Owner  used  for  a  Whetstone,**  and  to 
other  things  ^  perhaps  not  well  enough  attested  by  Authors,  eon- 
ceming  the  stupendious  PetriBcations  of  whole  Companies  of  Men 
and  Troops  of  Cattle,  by  Aventinus,  by  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrimage, 
and  (of  a  troop  of  Spanish  Horseman)  by  Jos.  Acosta."  ^ 

Palissy  was  too  shrewd  a  philosopher  to  manifest  credulity.  In 
spealdng  of  the  cause  of  petrifiiction,  he  says  guardedly,  as  fivr  ihe 
petri£action  <^of  man,  I  have  never  seen  it ;  but  I  have  the  good 
testimony  of  a  respectable  physician,  who  tells  me  that  he  haa  seen, 
in  a  gentleman's  cabinet,  the  foot  of  a  man  petrified.  One  Monsieur 
Salles,  living  in  Parb,  has  assured  me  that  there  is  a  German  prince 
who  has  in  his  cabinet  the  body  of  a  man  in  great  part  petrified." 
He  leaves  these  (acts  as  he  has  heard  them,  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  IB  quite  possible  that  if  a  man  were  buried  where  his  body  could 
become  impregnated  with  stony  matter,  in  the  proper  way,  auA 
petrifaction  would  take  place. 

The  way  in  which  petrifaction  takes  place,  as  described  by 
Bernard,  is  correct  enough;  explanations  of  the  process  in  the 
language  of  our  own  day  differ  in  littie  but  in  terms,  and 
scarcely  show  more  knowledge  than  Palissy  possessed.     The  fifth 

^  PMlosophicai  TramactionSj  No.  18,  for  Oct  22, 1666,  p.  320.  There  is  abo 
cited  in  a  later  number  JDeutingim's  Historia  Ii^cmtis  mi  Abdomuie  moenii  et  m 
duriUem  lapideam  conversi,  Heppel  and  Kirker  talked  of  a  town  in  Africa 
petrified  with  all  its  inhabitants,  and  Vanhelmont  went  so  far  as  to  record  the 
petrifSoction  of  a  troop  of  Tartars,  cattle  and  all,  bj  the  blowing  of  a 
-wind. 
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element,  congelatiye  water,  or,  afi  Bernard  often  calk  it,  salt,  is  of 
eoorse  a  prime  agent  in  the  process.  Let  ua  distinctly  imderstand 
what  Bernard  means  by  his  fifth  dement.  When  common  salt, 
sugar,  saltpetre,  and  many  other  substances,  are  mixed  with  a  fit 
quantity  of  water,  they  dissc^ye.  They  disappear  entirely.  If 
they  were  merely  held  in  suspension,  they  would  be  visible  in 
little  paxticles  throughout  the  fluid ;  but  by  dissolving,  they  have 
entered  into  a  relation  with  the  water,  much  more  wonderful  than 
our  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  would  often  suffer  us  to  think 
it*  A  glass  of  water  thus  containing  matter  in  solution,  which  has 
not  affected  its  colour  or  fluidity,  is  to  the  eye  water  in  every  drop. 
W^- water,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  is  clear, 
fluid,  and  sparkling.  The  lime  is  in  ihe  water  in  a  fluid  form,  and 
not  distinguishable  from  water. 

This  mystery  Palissy  expressed  to  his  understanding  by  saying 
that  solid  matter,  flowing  as  water  in  water,  existed  in  the  distinct 
state  of  a  congelative  water,  whose  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
nature  was  of  vast  importance,  and  which  he  called  therefore  a  fifth 
element.  Every  substance  that  can  be  deposited  firom  solution  in 
water  was,  in  the  eyes  of  Palissy,  a  salt.  The  duty  of  i^is  conge- 
lative water  was,  at  the  commsmd  of  God,  to  penetrate  by  virtue 
of  its  fluid  form  along  the  roots  into  the  stems  of  plants,  and  there 
congeal  into  a  solid  matter  for  their  increase;  to  penetrate  the 
stiaUa  of  the  earth,  and  deposit  matter  which  should  cause  the 
growth  of  stones  and  so  forth.  Palissy  uses  as  terms  often  con- 
vertible the  phrases,  salt  and  congelative  water.  From  congela- 
tive water  many  kinds  of  salts  are  deposited.  '*  Salts,''  Bernard 
8ays,i  «  have  some  affinity  together.  The  salt  of  the  dead  body 
being  in  the  earth  exercises  attraction  on  another  salt,  which  will 
be  ctf  another  kind,  and  the  two  salts  together  might  harden  and 
tcansform  the  body  of  a  man."  Again :  ^  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
the  body  of  a  man  were  interred  in  a  place  wherein  there  is  some 
dormant  water,  among  which  there  is  congelative  water,  which 
forms  crystal  and  other  metallic  and  stony  matters,  that  the  said 
body  would  petrify :  because  the  congelative  germ  is  of  a  salsitive 
nature,  and  the  salt  of  the  body  of  the  man  would  attract  to  itself 

^  JHscours  AdmirdbUsy  p.  205. 
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the  coDgelative  matter,  Vhich  is  abo  salsitive,  because  of  the 
affinUy  that  is  between  the  kinds,  thej  will  come  to  congeal,  harden 
and  petrify  the  human  bodj."^ 

Palissj  u  speaking,  in  these  passages,  of  the  possible  petrifac- 
tion of  a  human  body  by  the  same  process  which  he  describes  as 
causing  the  conyersion  into  stoncT  or  metal  of  wood,  shells,  and 
other  organised  productions.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  theory  is 
good,  and  that  his  fifth  element  or  congelatdve  water  is  a  theo- 
retical formula  which  might  have  been  adopted  for  a  time  with 
very  great  advantage  to  the  prog^ss  of  philosophy.  It  is  the 
name  for  a  tnie  thing,  which  Palissy  saw  in  its  true  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  preceding  extracts  will  also  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  Palissy  makes  the  term  salt  a  con- 
vertible term  with  his  congelative  water;  they  also  happen  to 
contain  examples  of  the  way  in  which  Palissy  used  the  words 
affinity  and  attraction,  and  brought  such  powers  into  play.  We 
find  in  the  works  of  Palissy  the  first  example  of  the  employment  of 
these  words  in  so  philosophical  a  sense. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  Palissy 
accounted  for  the  existence  of  fossilized  matter.  Against  the  idea 
that  fossil  shells  had  been  scattered  abroad  by  the  deluge,  Palissy 
produces  all  those  decisive  arguments  which  would  of  course  not 
escape  his  penetration.  For  example,^  "  I  will  show  you  presently 
the  picture  of  a  rock  in  the  Ardennes  near  the  village  of  Sedan,  in 
which  rock  and  many  others  are  to  be  found  shells  of  all  the  kinds 
depicted  on  this  piece  of  paper :  from .  the  summit  to  the  foot  of 
the  same,  although  the  said  mountain  is  higher  than  any  of  the 
houses  or  even  the  bell-tower  of  the  said  Sedan,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ssdd  place  daily  hew  the  stone  from  the  said  mountain, 
to  build,  and  in  doing  so  the  said  shells  are  found  as  well  at  the 
lowest  as  at  the  highest  part,  that  is  to  say  enclosed  in  the 
densest  stones ;  I  am  certain  that  I  saw  one  kind  that  was  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter.  I  ask  now  of  him  who  holds  the  opinion  of 
Cardanus,  by  what  door  did  the  sea  enter  to  place  the  .said  shells 
in  the  middle  of  the  densest  rock  ?  I  have  already  given  you  to 
understand  that  the  said  fishes  were  engendered  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  have  changed  their  nature,  keeping  the  same  form  that 
'  Discown  Admirablesj  p.  204.  «  Ibid,  pp.  221,  222. 
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tbej  had  while  living."  Tb's  opiniou  of  Bernard's  was  a  bold  leap 
out  of  darkness  into  lights  from  ill-regelated  guesses  into  rational 
geology. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  the  preceding  extract  Ber* 
nard  is  found  producing  a  picture  of  the  rock  which  he  takes  as  an 
illustration,  and  paintings  of  all  the  species  of  shell  that  it  con- 
tained.    Bernard  was  enthusiastic  in  his  study  of  geology,  and 
while  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  towards  generalisation — a  thirst 
for  the  great  truths  of  nature,  towards  which  all  science  must 
tend — no  man  ever  saw  more  clearly  the  importance  of  observing 
accurately  the  minute  facts  out  of  which  alone  great  principles 
can  be  extracted.     With  marvellous  acuteness  PaUssy  saw  the  im- 
portance of  a  detailed  study  of  fossils  to  the  discovery  of  geological 
truths.     Modern  geology  and  all  its  grandest  results  are,  in  fact^ 
founded  upon  a  minute  study  of  fossil  forms.     The  first  who 
pursued  this  study  with  discriminating  zeal  was  Palissy,  the  self- 
educated  Potter,  who  had  put  himself  to  school  with  Nature.    He 
assigned  to  himself  the  task  of  taking  copies  of  all  the  fossil  forms 
he  saw,  in  order  to  compare  and  study  them.     His  studies  in  this 
direction  soon  made  him  aware  of  the  large  number  of  extinct 
forms  of  life  included  in  the  list  of  petrifactions.    "  I  was  desirous,*' 
he  says,  "  of  reducing  or  representing  by  picture  the  shells  and 
fish  which  I  had  found  lapified,  to  distinguish  between  them  aud 
the  customary  sorts,  of  which  the  use  is  common:  but  because  my 
time  would  not  permit  me  to  put  my  design  in  execution  while  I 
was  in  deliberation  upon  this,  having  deferred  for  some  years  the 
above-named  design,  and  having  always  sought  according  to  my 
power  more  and  more  for  petrifactions,  I  at  length  found  more 
fishes"  (using  the  word  fishes,  of  course,  not  in  the  modem  scien- 
tific sense)  "  and  shells  in  that  form,  petrified  upon  the  earth,  than 
there  are  modern  kinds  inhabiting  the  ocean     *     *    for  which, 
reason  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  say  to  my  disciples  that 
Monsieur  Belon  and  Rondelet^  had  taken  pains  to  describe  and 

^  Pierre  Belon,  bom  in  1518,  studied  natural  history  and  the  healing  art 
He  was  sent  to  Judaea,  Greece,  and  Arabia,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Toumon.    He  died,  assassinated,  near  Paris.    He  wrote  of  coniferous  trees,  of 
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figure  the  fishes  found  by  them  during  a  voyage  to  Venice,  aad 
that  I  consideced  it  strange  that  they  never  troubled  themselves  ito 
understand  the  fishes  that  formerly  dwelt  and  multiplied  abun- 
dantly in  vegions  of  which  the  stones,  that  have  congealed  atdihe 
same  time  when  they  were  petrified,  serve  now  as  register  or  ori- 
ginal of  the  forms  of  the  said  fishes."^ 

flow  well  Palissy  consulted  this  reg^ter,  whose  value  he  ivas 
first  to  recognise,  may  be  best  understood  by  the  conduaions 
drawn  ficom  it.  Prom  a  study  of  the  shells  of  Paris,  he  declared — 
•  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  first  to  dedare— the  former 
ezistenoe  in  that  region  of  a  g^reat  lake  or  bann  of  water.  At  the 
present  day  we  ascribe  this  origin  to  the  tertiary  deponts,  and 
speak  geologically  of  the  Paris  basm.  In  the  euceeeding  -passage 
Pahfsy  is  speaking  at  fisst  of  the  shell  deposits  about  Psris 
formed  '*  in  the  following  manner — that  is  to  say,  there  has  l»een 
some  great  receptacle  of  water  in  which  was  an  infinite  number  of 
fishes  armed  with  pyramidal  shells.  And  the  said  fishes  have 
been  engendered  in  the  waters  of  the  43aid  receptacle  by  a  gonde 
heat,  whether  proceeding  from  the  open  air  and  sun,  or  pediaps 
by  a  gentle  heat  which  is  found  under  the  earth  as  I  have  per- 
ceived when  entering  the  siud  quarries.  *  *  And  because  the 
said  lake  was  full  of  some  salsltive  and  generative  matter,  that 
afterwards  congealed,  namely,  the  water,  the  earth  jmd  the  fishes. 
You  will  understand  me  better  afterwards  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  stones  in  the  deserts  of  the  Ardennes.  And  that  is  why 
one  commonly  finds  in  the  rocks  near  the  sea  all  kinds  of  fish 
bearing  sheUs.  It  follows  then  that  after  the  water  has  failed  io 
the  said  fishes,  and  after  the  earth  and  water-bed  in  which  they 
dwjdt  has  been  petrified  by  the  same  genemtive  virtue  as  the  fish, 

biiOs,  fishes,  of  observations  in  Greece,  Asiii,  Judaea,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other 


Guillaume  Bondelet,  bom  in  1507,  went  to  Italy  as  travelling  physician  with 
the  before-mentioned  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  from  whom  he  afterwards  received 
a  ptnsion,  upon  which  he  married,  settled  in  fab  native  place,  Montp^Qier,  and 
practised  medicine.  He  died  in  1566.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Fishes,  laboured 
with  great  care  from  personal  observation  and  dissections,  which  obtained  con- 
sideri^e  note  in  his  own  day.  His  garden  was  stocked  with  fish-ponds,  and 
some  df  his  friends  have-recorded  wi£  wonder  the  zoal  which  ufgedhim  ^con- 
tinue his  dissections  whije  he  ate  his  dinner. 

*  JHscours  Admirabksj  pp.  225,  226. 
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tibere  are  found  as  many  sfaelk  petrified  in  die  ajbone  which  has 
congealed  t&om  the  aaid  water-beds  as  theve  were  fishes  in  the 


same,  and  the  mud  and  the  shells  have  changed  their  nature  by  v^ 
the  same  viftue,  and  by  the  same  effiment  cause.     I  proved  this  ,l| 
point  before  my  auditors  by  causing  a  great  stone -to  be  shown  to  ;l 
them  which  I  had  got  hewn  from  a  rock  near  Soubkee,  a  town  bor-  ^ 
dering  the  sea  :  whi<ih  rock  had  fbrmerly  been  covered  with  sea-  '^4 
water,  and  ^before  it  was  reduced  into  stone,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  many  kinds  of  armed  fish,  which  beinj^  dead  in  the  | 
mud,  after  the  sea  had  retired  from  that  spot,  the  mud  and  ;^ 
the  fidi  petrifi^.     Ilhe  {ad  is  certain  that  the  sea  has  retired 
from  that  spot,  as  I  verified,  at  the  time  when  there  was  sedition 
in  the  districts  of  .Xaintonge,  when  it  was  intended  to  establish 
the  gabelle.     Far  in  those  days  I  was  commissioned  to  make  a  'i 
plan  of  the^re^on  of  the  aaltfmarshes ;  and  being  in  the  island  of 
Broue,  whioh. makes  a  point  on^he  sea^eoaat,  where  there  remains 
a  ruined  tower,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  attested  to              -   *^| 
me  that  the.chaanel  of  the  harbour  of  JBrouage  was:formerly  seen  J 
to  come  up  to  the  foot  of  the  said  tower,  and  that  the  said  tower 
was  buik  to  keep  out  the. pirates  and  sea-brigands,  who  in  time  of 
war  came  often  to  water  their  vessels  at  a  fountain  neur  to  the  said  >j 
tower,  and  tte  said  tow^  is  called  the  tower  of  iBroue  because  of  i^ 
Ae^island  on  which. it  is  placed.  Which. is  called  Brou,  whence  ihe  ^ 
havbour  of  Brouage  received  Its  name.     And  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  I 
this  day  impossible  to  approach  the  -said  tower  by  way  of  the  .  j 
channe],  one  may  know  by  this  ihat  the  sea  has  retired,  and  that  -'^^ 
it  may  have  gained  as  much  ground  in  another  place:  as  it  hap- 
pens also,  that  near  the  coast  of  Alleveft,  not  fiar  from  idle  passage  ^ 
of  iMaumusson  which  is«o  ¥«ry  dangerous,  tibe  inhabitants  of  the  '-^ 
district  say  that  they  passed  formerly  wiih  ease  on  horsebadc  :from  j 
AUevert  to  the  Isle  of  Olleron  over  a  little  ditch,  or  little  arm  of 
the  sea  which  joined  ifae  open  sea  at  its  two  ends.     And  now  '^ 
dupsy  whatever  be  their  size,  go  by  that  passage  as  the  shortest  | 
way  from  Bourdeauxtto  .Rochelle,  or  to  Brittany,  to  Flanders  and  ^ 
to  England:  and  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  circuit  of  '; 
the  ,Isle  of  Olleron.     That  is  a  testimony  how  ^e  sea  decreasing  | 
in  one  place,  increases  in  another.     Whence  J  infer  that  the  rock  ^"j 
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which  is  full  of  many  kinds  of  shells  has  formerly  been  a  marine 
bed,  producing  fishes."^  The  man  who  taught  publicly  geology 
like  this  in  the  year  1580,  illustrating  his  lectures  with  a  museum^ 
with  diagrams,  and  with  experiments,  deserves  to  be  remembered 
in  the  history  of  science. 

The  complete  scheme  of  modem  geology  derived  from  a  study 
of  fossils  was  of  course  beyond  human  grasp  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  in  every  direction  the  keen  sight  of  Falissy  had  indicated 
to  him  the  true  paths  to  better  knowledge.  Where  even  the  bold 
spirit  of  Palissy  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  open  sea  had  been, 
in  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  he  accounted  for  the  fossils  by  the 
theory  that  there  had  been  receptacles  of  water,  filtering  among  the 
chinks  and  caverns  of  the  rocks,  from  which  salts  were  deposited, 
which  passed  away,  and  left  rock  in  their  place.  That  every 
fossil  became  fossil  where  it  had  originally  lived  and  stirred ;  that 
every  water-animal  had  been  deposited  from  water,  and  was  in* 
eluded  in  the  petrifaction  of  its  mud  and  the  congelative  part  of 
the  water  itself,  Bernard  taught  emphatically.  At  the  same  time 
he  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  is 
very  great,  and  that  all  shell-deposits  therefore  were  by  no  means 
to  be  ascribed  to  either  salt-water  or  fresh- water  in  every  case.  In 
speaking  of  marine  shells,  PaHssy  calls  attention  to  the  great  mass 
of  shells  formed  in  the  sea,  and  formed  out  of  sea-water,  which 
must  therefore  have  contained  in  solution  the  material  of  which 
^ey  are  formed,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  state  not  distinguishable  from 
water  itself,  in  the  state  of  congelative  water,  his  fifth  element. 

In  defining  the  growth  of  stones  by  addition  to  their  substance, 
Palissy  takes  care  to  distinguish  the  mechanical  increase  from 
vital  actiqn.  '* Stones  have  no  vegetative  soul,  but  insensible; 
wherefore  they  cannot  grow  by  vegetative  action,  but  by  a  conge- 
lative augmentation." 

In  the  treatise  upon  marl,  we  find  Palissy  fulfilling  his  promise 
to  inquire  into  that  useful  manure,  and  enunciating  again  many 
truths  which  he  'had  learned  on  the  subjects  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology.  These  subjects  had  not 
been  studied  in  the  time  of  Palissy,  although  other  departments 
'  IHscours  Admirabks,  pp.  217-219. 
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of  botany  had  made  some  progress.  Botany  grew  faster  in  her 
childhood  than  the  sister  sciences. 

Though  Pliny,  who  was  no  observer,  continued  long  to  he 
botanist  in  ordinary  to  the  world,  many  real  advances  were  made 
in  the  sixteenth  century  towards  the  acquisition  of  independent, 
valuable  knowledge.  Pliny  was  popular  hecause  he  treated  of  the 
properties  of  plants,  and  that  suited  the  feeling  of  the  learned  in 
an  age  of  herhals.  Plants  were  at  first  studied  only  for  the  cures 
diey  might  he  ahle  to  perform.  Antonius  Bras^voli,  who  wrote 
a  book  on  Simples,^  in  the  year  1556,  was  the  first  who  esta- 
blished a  botanical  garden ;  it  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Po.  A  few  years  earlier,  Otho  Brunfelss,  of  Mentz,  was  the 
first  modern  who  published  figures  of  plants  drawn  from  nature,^ 
but  not  arranged  according  to  any  systematic  plan. 

Jerome  Bock,  a  German,  who  translated  his  name  into  Hiero- 
nymus  Tragus,  published  a  herbal  in  1551,  which  contains  the 
first  indications  of  an  attempt  at  natural  arrangement,  and  suc- 
ceeds so  far  as  to  bring  into  respectable  groups  the  labiate,  cruci- 
ferous, and  composite  plants. 

In  the  year  1565,  Conrad  Gesner,  of  Zurich,  in  a  letter 
to  Zuinger,  writes  in  terms  that  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  distinguish  genera  by  the  character  of  the  fruc- 
tification. "  Tell  me,"  he  says,  *'  whether  your  plants  have  fruit 
and  flower  as  well  as  stalk'  and  leaves,  for  these  are  of  much 
greater  consequence.  By  these  three  marks,  flower,  fruit,  and 
seed,  I  find  that  Saxifrage  and  Consolida  Regalis  are  related  to 
Aconite."  Gesner,  we  are  told  by  Haller,  was  the  first  establisher 
ef  a  museum.  The  formation  of  collections  is,  however,  a  natural 
taste  which  must  have  arisen  simultaneously  among  educated 
people.  We  have  found  Palissy  referring  to  the  cabinets  of  phy- 
sicians and  nobles  in  his  own  time,  familiarly  and  as  usual  things. 
Palissy  was  the  first  by  whom  such  a  collection  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  employed  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  teaching. 
Gesner— who  lived  between  the  years  1516  and  1565,  has  been 

^  Examen  Omnium  SimpUciumy  quorum  usua  in  pubHcis  est  Qfficms.    8vo. 
Lngd.  1556. 
'  Hwbarum  Vvxb  Eicones^  una  cum  effecUbus  earundem,    FoL   Argent  1581. 
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called  (in  compliment  as  well  as  disrespect  the  world  likes  to  call 
names)  the  Pliny  of  Germany — was  a  naturalist  who  contrasted 
with  Palissy,  hy  being  as  curiously  full  as  Palissy  was  empty  of 
the  learning  of  his  time.  By  spare  diet  and  rigorous  employment 
of  his  hours,  Gesner  acquired  a  marvellous  amount  o£  erudition. 
He  understood  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew ;  he  had  a  smattering' 
of  Arabic,  and  was  &miliar  with  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Flemish.  He  compiled  a  voluminous  history  'of  animals,  and  a 
bibliographical  iroi'k  called  the  *^  Universal  Library,"  containing 
the  names  and  particulars  of  all  scientific  works  published  by  the 
moderns  in  his  time.  He  was  a  pious,  modest,  and  pure-hearted 
scholar,  who,  when  the  plague  extended  to  Zurich,  and  laid  a  finger 
on  his  shoulder,  leaving  there  a  monitory  spot  of  purple,  took  the 
hint  quietly,  and  retiring  to  his  study,  occupied  himself  in  the  final 
arrangement  of  his  writings.  Thus  he  was  found  by  death,  a  man 
verging  on  fifty,  who  had  lost  few  minutes  since  he  ran  alone  npon 
^e  world.  Gesner,  however,  studied  in  printed  books,  while  Pa- 
lissy spent  equal  labour  and  a  longer  life  over  the  handwriting  of 
nature.     The  Potter  also  had  a  genius  equal  to  his  industry. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  Bernard's  last  book, 
Andreas  Csesalpinus,  of  Arezzo,  a  learned  man,  whose  profound 
knowledge  of  Aristotle  did  not  impede  his  power  of  original 
research,  published  at  Florence  sixteen  books  "  De  Plantis."  In 
his  book  plants  were  arranged  according  to  an  arbitrary  system, 
but  with  so  much  skill  that  they  fall  practically  very  often  into 
natural  arrangement. 

These  facts  indicate  that  in  the  science  of  botany  more  progress 
had  been  made  than  in  other  departments  of  natural  history  in 
Bernard's  time.  The  Potter  himself  did  nothing  towards  sys* 
tematic  botany.  He  was  a  minute  observer,  as  the  devices  upon 
which  he  laboured  in  the  pottery  bear  witness,  but  his  great 
curiosity  was  directed  to  the  reasons  of  things,  and  to  the  applica- 
tion of  whatever  knowledge  he  obtained  to  useful  ends.  He  was 
perpetually  asking  Why?  over  the  results  exhibited  by  nature. 
And  when  he  had  found  out  why,  he  inquired  further.  What  good 
use  can  I  make  of  this  knowledge  ? 

In  the  dialogue  on  Marl,  Palissy  again  treats  of  the  nutrition  of 
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plants  by  salts  contained  in  water,  in  manures,  and  in  ike  soil.  \^ 

He  points  out  how,  in  the  decay  of  foliage,  ihe  salts  taken  from  t-^ 

the  earth  return  to  earth,  become  again  earth,  and  will  hereafter,  1 

mysteriously  combined  with  water,  be  drawn  up  through  die  roots,  .  "} 

and  enter  into  foliage  again.  :''■.] 

"  If  you  would  contemplate,"  he  says,^  "  the  reason  why  the  ''\ 

roots  of  trees  are  so  crooked,  you  will  find  that  it  is  only  because,  •) 

as  men  look  for  the  mountains,  roads  and  by-paths  that  are  easiest  '^* 

of  passage,  so  roots  in  their  growing  seek  the  easiest,  softest  and  ,     *  ] 

least  stony  passage  through  the  earth;  and  if  there  be  any  stone  1 

before  a  root  it  will  leave  the  stone  upon  its  way,  and  turn  to  the  i 

right  hand  or  to  the  left;  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  pierce  the  -] 
stones  that  lie  upon  its  way.     As  for  the  forking  and  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  branches,  that  springs  &om  another  cause,  which  is 
that  when  the  branches,  are  pushing  out  their  young  shoots,  each 

seeks  the  freedom  of  the  air,  and  they  dilate  and  separate  from  - 

one  another  as  much  as  they  can,  in  order  to  have  air  at  command."  o 

In  another  passage  we  find  Palissy  recommending  exploration  ^j 

of  the  soil,  discussing  stratification,  and  revealing  the  principle  [^ 

and  practice  of  boring  Artesian  wells.     It  is  said  that  t^ese  wells  i: 

were  first  bored  in  Artois  long  before  the  time  of  Palissy.     Some  %;] 
doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  practice.     The  principle  is  contained  in 

the  following  passage  from  the  Treatise  upon  Marl.     Palissy  :i' 

speaks  of  the  search  for  marl.     '^  I  think  the  soil  might  be  pierced  ^  -[fi 

easily  by  rods,  and  by  such  means  one  might  easily  discover  marl,  .  "I 

and  even  well- waters  which  might  often  rise  above  the  spot  at  '1 
which  the  point  of  the  auger  found  them  :  and  that  could  take 
place  provided  they  came  from  a  place  higher  than  the  bottom  of 

the  hole  that  you  had  made."^     This  is  certainly  the  first  state-  J 

ment  of  the  true  theory  of  Artesian  wells.     It  is  a  corollary  from  ^ 

Bernard's  theory  of  springs.  ^i 

Theory  might  well  ask,  looking  back  upon  the  whole  body  of  V;)3 

doctrine  taught  by  the  old  Potter  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  ;  ,^ 

**  Where  have  you  found  all  this  written  ?  or  tell  me  in  what  '/:i 

school  you  have  been,  firom  which  you  might  have  learned  what  .  ■'M 

you  are  telling  me»  ^-M 

*  JDiscowrs  Admirables,  pp.  328,  329.  «  Tiid,  p.  321. 
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"  Practice. — I  Lave  had  no  other  book  than  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  which  are  known  of  all  men,  and  given  to  all  men  to  be 
known  and  read.  Having  read  in  the  same  I  have  reflected  on 
terrestrial  matters,  because  I  had  not  studied  in  astrology  to  con- 
template the  stars." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BEWABD  OF  THE  PHILOSOFHEB. 

The  lectures  in  which  Bernard  Palissy  explained  the  doctrines 
of  which  a  brief  outline  has  now  been  given,  were  commenced,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  early  in  the  year  1575,  when  Palissy  was 
sixty-six  years  old.  They  were  still  being  delivered  in  the  year 
1684.  Very  few  months  before  the  commencement  of  these  lec- 
tures, Charles  IX.  had  been  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  III., 
the  third  of  the  sons  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  in  succession 
occupied  the  throne  of  France.  The  reign  of  this  king  covered 
the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Palissy,  and  in  this  reign  the  troubles 
of  France  again  created  trouble  for  the  Potter. 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  trouble  enough  for  the  old  man  if 
there  had  been  no  direct  interference  of  the  state  with  his  career ; 
it  might  have  been  trouble  enough  to  live  in  Paris  in  those  days, 
and  teach  what  he   had   learnt  from  solemn  communing  with       ' 
nature  in  the  midst  of  vice,  frivolity,  and  riot.     Since  the  time  of 
Francis  I.,  the  court  of  France  had  been  like  a  neglected  ulcer,       i 
growing  daily  a  more  loathsome  object  of  regard.     If  Henry,       | 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  came  from  the  throne  of      | 
Poland  to  the  throne  of  France,  brought  any  cleanness  with  him,       i 
he  brought  it  among  lepers,  and  was  rapidly  polluted  by  their       ! 
contact.     There  was  reason  to  hope  well  of  him.     As  Duke  of 
Anjou,  he  had  been  made  a  general  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  won 
two  battles — at  Jarnac  and  Montcontour — before  the  coming  of 
his  beard.     Then  he  was  King  of  Poland,  and  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-three  he  became  King  of  France.     At  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  the  neutral  Catholics  joining  the  Huguenots  made  one 
side  of  a  civil  war.     We  have  passed  over  many  years  of  politics 
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which  did  not  concern  Bernard  Palissj ;  the  state  of  France  during 
the  interval  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this,  which  began 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  fifth  civil  war — ^a  languid 
struggle,  for  the  vigour  of  the  country  was  exhausted. 

Since  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  mobs  of  Paris  had 
become  familiar  with  blood,  and  the  whole  temper  of  society  had 
taken  an  aspect  of  increased  ferocity.  Assassination  was  the 
common  end  of  a  dispute.  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  a  Florentine  astro- 
loger, ministered  largely  to  the  superstition  of  all  classes,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  professor  of  the  art  of  poisoning.  Tortures  and 
executions  were  frequent,  at  which  Charles  IX.  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  assisting  with  his  presence ;  and  Henry  III.  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessor.  From  such  scenes  the  eyes  of 
women  were  not  averted.  Women  were  courted  with  fierce 
mockeries  of  passion;  love-letters  were  indited  in  the  writers' 
blood;  and  in  the  intense  corruption  of  the  public  morals,  the 
king  and  his  court,  wearied  with  complaisance,  created  women  out 
of  men.  Courtiers  wore  feminine  attire,  had  earrings  fitted  into 
their  ears  by  the  king,  or  by  some  chosen  friend  or  lover,*  took 
presently  the  name  of  mignons — minions — and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  wickedness  and  folly.  Confusion  filled  the  kingdom 
throughout  the  entire  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  hand  after  hand 
threatened  to  drag  him  from  the  throne  into  a  coffin  or  a  mo- 
nastery. Now  and  then  the  king  appeared  to  be  aroused,  and 
with  a  skilful  stroke  he  at  one  time  turned  the  tables  on  his  adver- 
saries; but  then  he  sank  again  into  the  filth  of  his  court,  and 
yielded  up  his  manhood.  ^'  The  fire  was  dead  on  the  hearth  of  his 
heart,  and  the  fiercest  gale,"  says  D'Aubign^,  <<  could  only  set  the 
ashes  flying." 

The  king  and  the  young  nobles,  in  the  grounds  and  lower 
chambers  of  the  Louvre,  ran  races,  leapt  ditches,  tried  pistol-shots 
and  poniard-points.  He  was  proudest  who  could  talk  most  loudly, 
whether  with  or  without  truth,  of  his  feats  as  a  seducer  or  assassin. 
Ridiculously  curled,  and  tricked  out  with  stiff,  affected  garments, 
the  king  and  his  friends  were  to  be  seen  frequently  shouting 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  capering  at  fairs,  insulting  traders, 
always  with  a  poniard  ready.     The  young  men  affected  wild 
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attechmenis  to  each  othei^  called  each  other  hj  affected  i 
and  when  a  Fydiias  was  absent  on  a  Uvnsl  joamey,  his  Damon 
would  wear  mourning  and  refuse  meat.  Or  they  would  quarreL 
The  Seigneur  St.  Phal  pointed  out  an  embroidered  Z  upon  Agar* 
ment ;  the  Seigneur  Bussi,  by  way  of  picking  up  a  quan«l  and 
enhancing  his  own  credit  as  a  bully,  affirmed  that  it  was  no  Z,  bat 
a  Y.  They  challenged  each  oilier,  and  kept  up  for  years  upon 
this  point  a  remorseless  feud.  Another  noble,  high  in  the  kiag^s 
favour,  under  some  provocation  pierced  the  body  of  his  wife, 
destroying  her  with  unborn  twins.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  Le  Bdafio^, 
the  murderer  of  Coligny  on  St.  BartholomeVs-day,  and  a  degene* 
rate  son  of  the  duke  who  died  before  Orleans,  pursued  a  viBtim, 
poniard  in  hand,  into  the  presence  of  the  king. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  unworthy  idol  of  the  extreme 
Catholic  party,  to  which,  since  ike  Day  of  St.  Bartholomew^  the 
town  of  Paris  had  most  heartily  belonged.  It  was  desired  to  create 
this  duke  into  a  king,  at  the  expense  of  Henry ;  and  had  not  the 
duke  wanted  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  desire  would  probably  have 
beeifaecomplished.  The  tumult  of  a  violent  party  pressed  the  Doke 
of  Guise  sometimes  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  while  a»  fer 
Henry — the  record  of  his  character  is  in  his  journal.  There  one 
reads  that,  '<  In  spite  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  war  and  the  rebellion 
that  the  king  had  on  his  hands,  he  commonly  went  in  a  coach, 
with  the  queen,  his  wife,  through  the  streets  and  houses  of  Pans 
to  take  the  little  dogs  that  pleased  them ;  went  also  through  all 
the  nunneries  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  to  make  the  like  seandi-  for 
little  dogs,  to  the  g^ceat  regret  of  those  who  had  them.'' 

In  the  year  1585,  this  king,  finding  no  other  way  of  saving 
himself  from  the  imminent  danger  in  which  he  was  placed:  by  tjie 
extreme  Catholic  party,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  lei^e, 
and  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  future  exercise  of  the  Reformed 
worship  on  pain  of  death,  and  banishing  all  those  who  had  previ- 
ously adhered  to  it.. 

Palissy  was  then  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  stall  teachings  plnla- 
sophy,  and  still  superintending  his  workshop  in  the  abandoned 
palace  of  the  Tuileries.  In  his  lectures  and  in  his  book,  Bomazd 
abstained  from  all  allusion  to  the  struggles  of  the  time.     He  pre- 
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seryed  his  rdigion  pure,  bufc  turning  fipom  the  horrons  of  tha  civil 
^life,  in  which  Scripture  texts  were  writtenupon fiags^  and  psalms 
sung  to  the  roll  of  drum,  he  abstained  wholly  &om  rdigioua  con^ 
troversy.  He  was  known,  however,  as  a  Huguenot,  and  no  royal 
oidinance  could  aliar  his  convictions,  or  drive  the  sturdy  Pottery  in 
alarm,  out  of  the  way  that  he  had  chosen  as  the  way  of  trul^  It 
was  said,  therefore^  of  the  old  man,  <*  He  r^ardetfi  not  thee,  O' 
Mng,  nor  the  decree  that  ^on  hast  signed;"  andPalissy  was  sent 
to  the  Bastille. 

Sentence  of  death,  executed  upon  many  who  remained  unmoved 
in  their  worship  by  the  king's  decree,  was  delayed,  in  the  case  of 
Master  Bernard,  only  by  the  artifice  of  Mends  in  power,  and  chiefly 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who  caused  all  possible  delays  to  interrupt 
the  suit  against  him* 

Four  more  years  of  life  remained  to  Falissy,  all  spent  within  the 
four  walls  of  his  prison.  After  &  time,  two  &ir  girls,  dau^ter»  of 
Jacques  Foucaud,  attorney  to  the  parliament,  condenmed  like 
Bernard  for  their  Arm  religious  faith,  ^ared  with  the  Potter  his 
captivity.  The  old  man  and  the  girb  sustained  each  other,  and 
awaited  death  together. 

Outside  the  prison-doors,  France  was  in  tumult.  News  came  to 
Paris  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  little  band  of  knights  and  sol^ 
diers  led  by  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  and  his  &iend  Sully.  Poor 
enou^  in  purse,  and  with  a  little  army,  the  King  of  Navarre  was 
dashing  with  an  unexpected  strength  into  the  tide  of  war,  a  hero 
to  the  Protestants.  The  Duke  of  Guise  remained  the  hero  of  the 
violent  among  the  orthodox.  He  scarcely  dazed  be  king.  A 
condave,  called  the  Sixteen,  formed  itself  on  his  behalf  into  a  wild 
species  of  election  committee,  but  he  dared  not  act  He  waa  in** 
vited  by  the  Sixteen  to  Paris,  imd  by  the  king  forbidden  entruioe 
to  the  capital ;  he  came,  he  was  received  with  frantic  applause, 
yet  ventured  in  a  hesitating  mood  into  the  king's  presence^  where 
the  question  of  his  assassination  had  been  the  last  topic  of  diseufr- 
sion.  In  the  king's  presence,  he  saw  that  the  whiiq>ered  argument 
was  whether  he  should  be  su£Fered  to  go  out  alive  ;  but  the  king 
feared  the  people  at  the  palace-gates.  Guise  hastily  retiring, 
placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sixteen.     The  king  smt 
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troops  into  the  town,  the  people  threw  up  barricades.  There  was 
open  insurrection.  Guise  had  all  qualities  except  the  boldness 
needed  for  a  perfect  act  of  usurpation.  The  rcTolt,  ther^ore,  was 
stiUed  for  a  time  without  producing  revolution.  The  king's  un- 
popularity among  the  extreme  party  of  the  orthodox  which 
goremed  Paris  was  displayed  in  a  way  suited  to  the  times.  Su- . 
perstition  introduced  into  the  temple  something  worse  than  money- 
changers. Thero  was  placed  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Paris  a 
waxen  image  of  the  king,  executed  in  accordance  with  the  rites 
of  witchcraft,  into  which  all  good  Christians  wero  invited  to  stick 
pins. 

For  the  death  of  unsentenced  Reformers  the  Sixteen  were  cla- 
morous ;  one  of  them,  Mathieu  de  Launay,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  a  minister  in  the  Reformed  Church,  solicited  especially  the 
public  execution,  already  too  long  deferred,  of  the  old  Potter. 
This  happened  in  the  year  1588,  when  Palissy  was  seyenty-nine 
years  old,  and  the  age  of  King  Henry  III.  was  thirty-seven.  The 
king, — starohed,  frilled,  and  curled,  according  to  his  own  fantastic 
custom,  frequently  visited  the  prisons,  and  felt  interest  in  the  old 
man,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother. 
Finding  that  his  age  would  not  protect  him  from  the  stake,  the 
king  one  day  held  with  the  Potter  this  discourse,  which  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  a  contemporary  rocord  :^ 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  been  forty-five 
years  in  the  service  of  the  queen  my  mother,  or  in  mine,  and  we 
have  suffered  you  to  live  in  your  own  religion,  amidst  all  the 
executions  and  the  massacres.  Now,  however,  I  am  so  pressed  by 
the  Guise  party  and  my  people,  that  I  have  been  compelled  in 
spite  of  myself  to  imprison  these  two  poor  women  and  you ;  they 
aro  to  be  burnt  to-morrow,  and  you  also,  if  you  will  not  be  con- 
verted." 

<<  Siro,"  answered  tiie  old  man, ''  the  Count  de  Maulevrier  came 
yesterday,  on  your  part,  promising  life  to  these  two  sisters,  if  they 
would  each  g^ve  you  a  night  They  replied  that  they  would  now 
be  martyrs  for  their  own  honour,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  God. 

'  Cofrfetaion  de  Sancy,  chap.  viL  In  D'Aubign^s  Hist.  Univ.  part  liL  book  ill 
ohap.  i.  the  same  story  is  told  more  briefly. 
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You  have  said  several  times  that  you  feel  pity  for  me ;  but  it  is  I  -"$ 

who  pity  you,  who  have  said  *  I  am  compelled.'    That  is  not  J 

speaking  like  a  king.     These  girls  and  I,  who  have  part  in  the  w1 

kingdom  of  heaven,  we  will  teach  you  to  talk  royally.     The  '  ;/ 

Guisarts,  all  yoiur  people,  and  yourself,  cannot  compel  a  Potter  to  <^ 

bow  down  to  images  of  day.'*  .  ]^ 

The  girls  were  burnt  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  June,  1588.  ::^ 

The  news  of  their  death  reaching  the  Huguenot  camp,  Monsieur  /| 

du  Plessis  said  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  shortly  to  be  King  Henry  j  | 

IV.  of  France :  "  Courage,  sire,  since  even  our  girls  can  face  death  ^      i^ 

for  the  Gospel."  I 

King  Henry  HI.,  having  relieved  himself,  by  assassination,  of  .     ;!;; 

the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  their  surviving  sister  took  -^ 

secure  revenge.     Instructed  by  her,  a  monk  named  Clement,  ;^ 

kneeling  before  the  throne  in  supplicating  attitude,  stabbed  the  i^ 

king  in  the  belly.     The  monk  was  of  course  promptly  slaughtered  :| 

by  the  guards.     The  king  was  stabbed  to  death,  and  perished  thus  ^ 

in  the  year  1589.  V^ 

The  murder  of  the  king  was  counted  as  a, holy  deed  by  the  '^ 

fierce  Guisarts,  who  set  up  a  statue  of  the  murderer  for  public  :| 

adoration,  having  this  inscription  on  the  pedestal :  *^  St.  Jacques  ^'| 

Clement,  pray  for  us  sinners."     In  the  same  year  Palissy  the  | 

Potter  died  in  the  Bastille.  /  jl 
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KOTE  A. 

DATE  OF  THB  BIRTH  OF  PALISSY. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  I  have  assumed  the  year  1509  as  the  date  of  the 
^  birth  of  Palissy ;  no  grounds  exist  for  adhering  positiviely  to  that  or  any  other 
year.  D*Aubign^  says  in  his  History,  first  published  in  the  years  1616-19, 
when  speaking  of  the  year  1589,  which  is  unquestionably  the  date  of  Bernard*fl 
death,  "  Mathieu  de  Launay  solicited  that  th6  aged  Bernard,  inventor  of  ex- 
cellent pottery,  should  be  brought  to  execution;  but  the  Duke  de  Mayenne 
!  caused  his  suit  to  be  prolonged,  and  his  age  of  ninety  years  perfonned  for  him 

k         the  work  of  death  in  the  Bastille." 

I  If  Palissy  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  he  was  in  every  stage  of  his  life  ten  years 

I  older  than  he  has  been  represented  in  the  narrative.    The  date  of  his  explora* 

I  tion  of  the  salt-marsh  is  ascertainable  by  reference  to  edicts,  and  is  certainly 

»  the  year  1643.    When  Henry  III.,  speaking  to  Palissy  in  prison  in  the  year 

1688,  tells  him  that  he  has  been  forty-five  years  in  the  royal  service,  he  refers 
back  to  that  same  year  1543  in  which  Palissy  first  received  a  commission  to 
perform  work  for  the  crown.  That  survey  of  the  marshes  took  place  early  in 
the  history  of  Bernard's  struggles  as  a  potter,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that 
j"  he  was  then  already  forty-five  years  old,  and  eighty-five  in  the  year  1584, 

when  the  Sieur  de  la  Croix  du  Maine  wrote  concerning  him  from  personal  ob- 
servation that  he  was  then  lecturing  at  Paris,  aged  sixty  years  and  upwards. 

Our  judgment  between  these  discrepancies  is  much  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
D'Aubign^  could  not  have  taken  much  pains  to  find  out  the  exact  ages  of  the 
persons  about  whom  he  wrote ;  where  we  are  not  in  uncertainty,  a  reference  to 
his  History  shows  that  we  should  now  and  then,  if  we  followed  him  in  such 
matters,  be  grievously  misled.  To  the  old  age  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  for 
example,  D'Aubign^  adds  no  less  than  fourteen  years.  We  are  not  bound, 
therefore,  because  D'Aubign^  has  said  it,  to  believe  that  Palissy  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety. 

Beferring,  then,  to  the  year  1584,  when  La  Croix  du  Maine  speaks  of  Bernard 
Palissy  as  being  a  lively  man,  sixty  years  old  and  upwards,  we  have  to  consider 
how  much  "  upwards."  Sixty  years  old  would  not  do,  for  if  he  were  sixty  in 
1584,  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  when  he  surveyed  the  salt-marshes ; 
and  he  was  then  married  and  settled,  after  having  spent  not  a  few  years  in  travel 
as  a  glass-painter,  residing  several  years  and  following  his  business  in  a  single 
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town.  According  to  the  birth-date  assumed  in  the  narrative,  Palissy  was  fifteen 
years  older  than  sixty  in  the  year  1584 ;  nevertheless,  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body  by  which  Palissy  had  always  been  distinguished, 
we  find  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  he  should 
have  been  described  from  personal  opinion  as  a  man  of  "  sixty  years  and 
upwards."  After  four  years'  confinement  of  Palissy's  free  limbs  in  the  Bastille, 
and  after  he  had  breathed  for  four  years  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
prison,  as  prisons  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  there  might  seem  to  be  added 
fourteen  instead  of  four  years  of  infijmity  to  the  preceding  seventy-six  years 
of  health.  Palissy  was  eighty  years  old  at  his  death,  according  to  the  theory 
adopted  in  these  pages,  and  might  well,  with  his  face  wasted  and  paled  by  pri- 
vati(m,  set  in  his  white  hair  (for  that  had  been  white  when  his  last  book  was 
published),  die  like  an  old  man  of  ninety  in  his  prison. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  statements  of  La  Croix  du  Maine  and  D'Aubign^, 
without  adopting  either,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them  both.  "We  know  that 
Palissy  travelled  for  some  years  before  his  settlement  in  Saintes,  that  at  Saintes 
he  attempted  to  live  by  his  old  calling  before  attempting  anything  in  pottery, 
while  he  had  begun  his  attempts  in  pottery,  and  had  children  to  care  for,  before 
he  was  called  upon  to  survey  the  salt-marshes ;  we  may  therefore  think  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  his  age,  when  he  made  the  survey,  wa&  about  thixly- 
fouj,  and  that  if  so,  he  may  have  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Tarions 
considerations  of  this  kind,  tedious  to  relate,  which  arise  out  of  the  £acts  and 
known  dates  in  Bernard's  hfe,  have  thus  led  to  the  belief  that  the  year  1509, 
if  not  the  precise  date  of  the  birth  of  Palissy,  cannot  be  far  wrong.  If  Palaasy 
was  not  bom  in  the  year  1509,  the  true  date  must  be  one,  two,  three,  or  fi>ur 
years  earlier. 

IffOTE  B. 

SDITIOZra  OF  THE  WOKKS-  OF  FAUSSY. 

*'  Recepce  Tebitabijs,  par  laqueHe  tons  les  homme?  de  France  poitrrosft 
spprendre  h  multipHer  et  h  augmenter  leurs  thr^sors.  Item,  eeas.  qui  n'fliit 
jamais  eu  eognoissance  des  lettres,  pourront  apprendre  one  pMIosophis  m6fses- 
stare  h  tons  les  habitants  de  la  terre.  Item,  en  ce  livre  est  eontena  le  deasein: 
d*Tm  jardin  autant  d^ectable  et  d'utile  invention,  qu^il  «i  f&t  oncqiies  wetL 
It«m,  le  dessein  et  ordonnance  d'une  ville  de  forteresse,  la  plu»  imprenaBfe- 
qnliDmme  ouyt  jamais  parler :  compost  par  maistre  Bernard  Palissy,  ouxakr 
de  terre,  et  inventeur  des  rustiques  figulines  du  Boy,  et  de  monseigneur  le  Dae 
de  Montmorency,  pair  et  connestable  de  France ;  demeurant  en  la  y1^  de 
XaSsxtes,    La  Rochelle,  de  Timprimerie  de  Barth^emy  Berton,  1664."' 

A  copy  of  this  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  the  copy  in  the  Biitiab 
Mttsewn,  where  it  used  to  be  bound  up  with  old  tracts  on  gardening,  &c.,  tcm 
the  cmly  two  copies  known  to  be  in  existence.  On  the  title-page  is  a  man  SaboiiF- 
ing  heavenwaxd,  with  a  large  stone  tied  to  his  leg,  surrounded  by  the  motl^ 
*•  PoT^BTB  aunccHB  XJES  BONs  ESPRiTs  DB  pABYSzaB."    The  fiwt  part  oC  tiie 
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title  of  this  woik  Fefsrs  plir^follj'  to  the  books  published  by  alehemists.  The 
Yoikune  (withont  poginatioD)  oontams  132  pages. 

"^  DiscouBS  AzaoBABZJss  de  la  nature  des  eaux  et  fontaines^  tant  natureHes 
qa'artificidOles,  des  xn^tanx,  des  sels  et  salines,  des  pierres,  des  terres,  du  fea  el 
des  ^maox;  avee  plnsieiiTs  aatres  excellents  secrets  des  choses  nati]xelle&. 
Pins,  nn  traits  de  la.  Mame,  fort  utile  et  n^essaire  k  ceux  qni  se  meUenrt  de 
Tagricnltare.  le  tout  dress^  par  dialogues,  hs  quels  soBt  introdoits  la  th^riqae 
et  la  piactiqae.  Par  M'  Beketakd  Palisst,  inventenr  des  mstiqaes  fignlines 
da  Boy,  et  de  la  Boyne  sa  m^r&  A  PariSf  chez  Martin  le  jenne,  h  Teoseigiie 
dtt  Serpent,  devant  le  college  de  Oanibray,  1580.'* 

Copies  of  this  are  very  rare.  It  k  a  neat  little  8yo  of  361  pages,  with  a 
summary  of  leading  sentences,  and  glossary  of  scientific  teims. 

In  1636  the  two  works  were  combined  and  republished  in  a  couple  of  dro 
volumes,  under  the  following  titles.  To  the jfirst  volume:  '*Lb  Motsn  de 
DEVKKiR  BiCHE,  et  la  mani^re  veritable  par  laqnelle  tons  les  hommes  de  la 
Fiance  pourront  apprendre  h  multiplier  leurs  thr^sors  et  possessions;  avec  j^a- 
sieurs  antres  excellents  secrets  des  choses  natureUes,  desquels  jnsques  li  present 
Ton  n'a  ooL  A  Paris,  chez  Eobert  Fouet,  me  S.  Jacques,  It  Toccasion  deuant 
les  Matlmrins,  1636.'' 

To  the  second  volume:  ^^Seconde  partie  du  Moten  db  deyesir  bichb, 
contenant  les  Biscoints  Admirablbs  de  la  nature  des  eaux  et  fontaines,  par 
M*  BisKEffABD  Palisby,  iuventeuT  des  rustiques  figolines  du  Eoy." 

This  was  a  catchpenny  edition,  with  additions  and  omis»ons,  by  which  the 
heretical  Palissy  was  to  be  made  inoffensive  to  the  orthodox  clergy.  There  is 
also  in  this  edition  the  name  of  Palissy  appended  to  an  Epistle  to  the  French 
People,  which  is  a  patchwork  composition,  made  of  pieces  taken  from  his  other 
writings,  held  together  by  the  thread  of  some  bookseller^s  eutter  and  eontriyer. 
The  volumes  are  respectively  of  265  and  626  pages. 

TSo  other  edition  of  the  works  of  Palissy  appeared  until  the  publication  in  a 
handsome  quarto  oi  the  ^'  (Eutbes  de  Bkbnard  Palisst,  Bevne  sur  les  £x- 
emplaires  de  la  Bibliot^ue  du  Boi,  Avec  des  Notes ;  -pear  M.  Faigas  de  Saint 
Fond,  et  des  Additions  par  M.  Gobet.  A  Paris.  Chez  Buaolt,  libraire,  rue  de 
la  Harpe,  1777.'* 

This  edition  is  prefaced  with  a  scanty  and  careless  essay  on  the  life  of  Palxny, 
and  extracts  from  the  authors  who  have  mentioned  him.  It  is  very  rich  in 
notes  and  documents,  and  forms  a  handsome  volume  of  730  pages. 

Its  chief  faults  are  the  occasional  suppression  of  plain-speaking  passj^ges, 
and  an  arbitrary  division  and  arrangement  of  the  writings  of  Pftlissy,  so  that 
there  is  no  due  in  the  book  by  which  one  might  detect  their  original  arrsnge- 
ment.  In  this  edition  the  **  Declaration  des  Abus  et  Ignorances  des  M^ecins** 
is,  for  the  first  time  ascribed  to  PaHssy,  and  it  is  there  printed  in  the  middle  of 
his  works. 

The  notes  and  doctmients  in  the  edition  of  1777  manifest  great  research,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  names  of  obscure  men  mentioned  by 
Bernard.    The  book  is  very  learned  in  recondite  matters,  and  in  the  preceding 
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pages  I  have  often  been  indebted  to  it  for  information  drawn  from  sources  not 
within  the  reach  of  stndents  in  this  country.  That  is  the  whole  merit  of  the 
book.  It  prorides  many  little  details  which  assist  our  comprehension  of  the 
works  of  Palissy,  but  some  of  its  details  are  useless,  and  none  of  them  lead  to 
any  large  results.  The  times  of  Palissy  are  not  illustrated  at  all ;  the  pref&toxy 
researches  into  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Palissy  are  so  careless,  that  while  the 
date  of  the  surrey  of  the  salt-marshes  is  set  down  at  1543,  it  is  said  that 
**  about  the  year  1545  "  Palissy  saw  the  enamelled  cup  by  which  his  emulation 
was  excited — a  blunder  incompatible  with  any  thought  at  all  upon  the  nar- 
rative left  to  us  by  the  Potter.  The  volume  is  further  vitiated  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  conclusions  drawn  from  a  work  which  Palissy  most  probably  did 
not  write,  "  The  Declaration  des  Abus  des  M^decins,"  and  which  MM.  de  Sunt 
Fond  and  Gobet  lose  no  opportunity  of  pressing  into  service  as  their  own  peculiar,' 
critical  discovery.  The  few  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  time  are  not  trust- 
worthy ;  the  Count  de  la  Bochefoucault,  for  example,  is  quoted  as  a  Royalist, 
and  the  notes  on  the  science  and  philosophy  of  Bernard  frequently  turn  right 
into  wrong,  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  illustration,  and  are  worthless  altogether. 

This  edition  of  the  works  of  Palissy  is  not  particularly  rare,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  facility  with  which  a  (second-hand)  copy  was  found  for  me  in  Paris, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Kutt.    Its  cost,  whole  bound,  was  twelve  shillings. 

A  much  better  edition  of  the  works  of  Palissy,  in  a  neat  small  8vo  volume 
(pp.  477),  priced  at  about  five  shillings — the  last  that  has  been  issued — is 
entitled :  *^  CEuvbes  Completes  de  Bernabd  PALis&rr,  Edition  conforme  aux 
Textes  originaux  imprim^  du  vivant  de  I'Auteur ;  avec  des  Notes  et  une  Notice 
Historique.  Par  Paul-Antoine  Cap.  Paris,  J.  J.  Dubochet  et  C'*,  Kue  de  Seine, 
83,  1844." 

The  preliminary  notice  of  the  life  of  Palissy  in  this  edition  is  much  fuller 
and  much  more  correct  than  in  the  quarto  of  1777.  The  works  are  printed 
without  the  least  alteration  from  the  original  editions,  and  placed  in  their  true 
sequence.  The  best  of  Gobet's  notes,  and  a  few  others,  are  added  here  and 
there,  while  the  *^  Declaration  des  Abus  et  Ignorances  des  M^decins,"  which  the 
editor  refuses  to  ascribe  to  Palissy,  is  printed  in  an  Appendix,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  find  nothing  omitted.  Since  I  have  hope  that  among  the  readers 
of  the  preceding  narrative  there  wiU  be  some  who  are  induced  to  place  the 
works  of  Palissy  upon  their  shelves,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  know  that  there 
exists  an  edition  neat  as  any  lady  could  desire,  and  accurate  as  any  scholar 
could  think  necessary. 

All  the  editions  here  mentioned  are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  Museum  catalogue  adds  a  Dutch  edition  of  Le  Moyen  de 
Devenir  Biche,  said  to  have  been  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1655.  Such  an 
edition  is  nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  the  book  there  referred  to  is  no  more 
than  an  old  Dutch  pamphlet  with  some  trifling  similarity  of  title. 
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Abbey  lands,  gifts  of,  41 

Academy  of  Science,  Falis^y's,  in  Paris, 

Adepts,  37 

Admirable  Discourses,  the  last  book  by 

Palissy,  415—4/72 
JBolian  organ,  Palissy's  design  for  an,  323 
Affinity,  cnemicaU  Palissy  speaks  of,  463, 

464 
Agenois,  the,  3, 4;  Palissv  native  ol  5 
Agricultural  chemistry,  the  principles  of, 

taught  by  Palis^,  98—98;   808—310; 

372-382 
AgricvlinxnA.  implements,  Palissy  on,  129 
Afiriculture,  Palissy  on,  299 
Air  of  a  sick-room,  208 
Alain,  Nicolas,  100 
Alchemists,  Palissy  on  the  tricks  of  the, 

455,456 
Alchemy,  36-38;  T&^asy  attacks^  448— 

461 
Alciat,  56 

Allevert,  68, 119, 120, 174, 175, 467 
Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  220,221;  treaty 

of,  339;  inspires  Palissy  with  little 

hope,  340 
Amiot,  25 

Ammonites,  Palissy  on,  311 
Amphitheatre,  central,  of  Pallssy's  de- 
lectable garden,  323 
Amputation,  18,19, 360 
Ancient  classics,  study  of  the,  10,  24, 

68.  211,  213;  Palissy  ignorant  of,  354i 

414 
Angoul6me,  Calyin  at,  58, 59 
Angoumois,  60 
Anne  de  Parthenay,  patron  of  Palissy, 

213,  214 
Antoine,  Sire  de  Pons,  213,  214, 290,  291; 

dedication  of  Pidissy's  last  book  to, 

418-415 
Antony,  King  of  Navarre,  216,  217,  220, 

223,234-239,336 
Antwerp,  27, 99 
Aparice,  351 

Apothecaries,  an  attack  on,  201, 202 
a  defence  of,  said  to  be 

Palissy's  first  book,  206, 211 
Apple  of  iron,  an,  120 
Apples,  a  pastor's  dinner  of,  179 
Appointments,  abuse  of  Church,  22, 41, 

42.  55.  63, 191;  indignation  of  Palissy 

at,  232,  233.  276, 304 
Aqueducts,  Palissy  on,  424, 425 
Arabian  medicincj  211 
Archers,  15, 16 


Arches,  the,  at  Salutes,  70 
Architectural  gardening,  Palissy  on,  319, 

320 
Architecture,  25,  26,  45,  46,  51,  341,  346, 

421-423 
Ardennes,  the,  27 
Aristotle,  influence  of,  31 
Armour,  45 
Armourers,  129 
Arrest  of  Pidissy  at  Salutes,  247 

in  Paris,  475 

Arrest  of  Palissy's  fHend,  Philebert  Ha- 

melin,174,l75 
Artesian  wells,  the  theory  of,  taught  by 

Palissy,  471 
Artificial  springs,  Palis^y's  method  of, 

443—446 
Artillery,  15, 16 

Artisan,  the,  in  the  pulpit,  147—165 
as  author,  414—418 


Artist  in  earth,  the,  147—166 
Palissy  as,  134, 136, 142, 143,  S 

227 
Arvert,  68, 119, 120, 174, 176, 467 
Ashes  used  in  glass-making,  9 
^— -  a  mishap  at  the  fUmace  with,  137 
of  plants,  Palissy  teaches  what 

they  are,  97 
Assassination,  21, 473 
Assistant,  Palissy  hhres  an,  131 
Astfclogy,  36,  65,  417 
Attire  of  women,  Palissy  on  the,  231, 232 
Attraction,  homogeneous,  described  by 

Palissy  as  a  law  of  nature,  452 
Attraction,  heterogeneous,  described  by 

him  as  another  law,  463 
Aubery,  Jean,  24 
Aunis.  60 
Auvergne,  27 
Avendles,  221 

B. 
Babaud,  advocate,  312 
Babinot,  Albert,  apostle  of  the  Reformers 

in  Saintonge,  60. 119 
Bagpipe  Player,  Palis^s  figuline  of  the, 

227     • 
Bandage,  a  surgical,  20 
Baptism  in  Allevert,  the,  174 
Barricades  of  the  impregnable  fortress, 

332,334 
Bartholomew,  Prior,  864 

St.,  massacre  of,  846, 346 

Basle,  Paracelsus  at,  32 

Calvin  at,  60-63 

Bass  voices  in  request,  326 
Bastide,  La,  lieutenant,  18 
BastUle,  Palissy  in  the,  476^-477 
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Baudouin,  Jean,  attorney,  179 
Bayard,  14 

Bayonne.  the  royal  progress  to,  341 
Beast,  the  number  of  the,  a  cudgel  in 

theology,  39,  40 
Beauvais,  ChA.tillon,  bishop  of,  219,  229, 

235, 236,  239, 242 
Beauvais,  stoneware  of,  76 
Bee  d'Ambez,  Palissy  at  the,  448 
Bed-sore,  a,  19 

Beggars,  Palissy's  studies  of,  227 
Bellay,  Jean,  bishop  of  Paris,  52 
Bellin,  Jean,  painter,  230 
Belon,  Pierre,  naturalist,  465 
Benefices,  22,  41, 42.  55.  63, 191,  232,  233, 

275.304 
Bergeron,  Nioolaa,  advocate,  853 
Berri,  27 
Berton,  Bartbelemi,  Palissy*!  printer  at 

Socholle,  202,  293 
Beza,  Theodore,  54.  238 
Bible,  the,  first  French  vvnions  of,  06 

the  soldier's,  14 

Bicoque,  battle  of,  15 

Bigorre,  27 

Birth,  year  of  PaUasys,  1, 481, 462 

Bishop  of  Saintes,  Charles  Bourbon,  120 ; 

his  benefices,  275;  the  prison  in  his 

palace,  121,  122;  his  rebaptism  of  a 

child  in  Arvert,  175 ;  his  treachoy,  ±24 
Bishopric  of  Saintes,  71 
Blaise  de  Moutluc,  13—20, 196, 245,  340 
Blasphemy,  20,  246 
Blois,  61 
Blunders  of  apothecaries,  on  the.  202 

of  physicians,  on  the,  208 

Board  of  Health's  doctrine  of  vater-sup- 

pbr  anticipated  by  Palissy,  445, 446 
Bock,  Jerome,  botanist,  469 
Boissi,  Seigneur  de,  203 
Boissiere,   Claude  de  la,    minister    at 

Saintes,  178,  179,  181;  his   letter   to 

Calvin,  182 
Book,  Palissy's  first,  200—212;  his  seoond, 

200,  293-835;  his  third,  355,  413-^2 
Books,  25 
Bordeaux,  the  parliament  of,  120,  177; 

revolt  at,  192, 193 
Bordeauxt  Hamelin  sent  to  the  prisons 

at,  176 
Bordeaux,  Palissy  sent  to  the  prisons  at, 

247,  289, 290 
Bore,  the,  in  the  Dordogne,  Palissy  on, 

447 
Bosis,  the,  in  salt-marshes,  100, 101 
Botany  in  Palissjr's  thne,  469, 470 

observations  of  Palissy  in,  4in 

Boundaries,  disputes  ooneeming,  67 
Bourbon,  Cardinal.  JSee  Bishop  of  Saintes 
Bourg,  Anne  du,  deacon,  burnt,  219 
Bourgeois,  Nicolas,  trader,  24     « 
Bourges,  university  of,  56,  57 
Boy  and  Pups,  Palissy's  figuline  of,  227 
BraiUier,  Pierre,  said  to  be  Palissy,  208— 

211 
Branches  of  trees,  1^  471 
Brasavoli,  Antonius,  botanist,  469 
Breach,  storming  a^  17, 18 
Brest,  27 

Bretagne,  the  salt-marsfaes  of,  94, 105 
— ' decomposition    of    glass    m 

churches  of,  818 


Bribe  to  a  gaoler,  a,  177 

Brissac.  218 

Brongniart,  Alexandre,  77, 144 

Brother  Bobin,  adventures  of,  12(^—125 

Brouage,  Palissy  offers  to  supply  with 

water  from  a  gathering-ground,  447 
Broue,  the  island  of,  467 
Brunfelss,  Otho,  botanist,  469 
Buflfon's  estimate  of  Palissy,  95 
Builder  of  his  own  fUrnace,  Palissy  the, 

110,  111,  132 
Bullant,  Jean,  architect,  228,  229,  330, 

341, 421 
Burie,  Comte  de,  214,  290,  291 
Burn-a-bench,  Captain,  240 
Burning  of  heretiol,  62,  53, 116, 117, 176, 

194,  239, 476 

C. 

Cabinet  of  Natural   History,  Palia^y^ 
347,848,414,417;  bis  laeturea  in  it,  349 
—355 
Oabioets  of  Palissy's  delectable  eudon, 

816—822 
Csesalpinus,  Andreas,  botanist,  470 
Calomel  introduced  into  medicine,  82 
Calvin,  54-64. 213 ;  in  fiaint<M^;ft,  «• 

de  la  Boissidre's  report  to  him  on 


the  Church  in  Saintes,  182 
Camp^ge,  Aiezandre  de,  pfaynciBB,  9G2 
Canapes,  Jean  de,  phyiftaan,  903 
Cannon,  first  use  of,  15, 16, 19 
Canon  of  Saintes,  Naviferes,  121 
Canticles,  religiouB,  song  by  the  people, 

183 
Cap,  M.,  an  editor  of  Falissy's  wxrkB, 

3,484 
Capistrano,  storming  of,  type  (^  a  aiege, 

17-20 
Captain  thrice  bnried,  a,  336, 837 
Cardan,  Jerome,  Paliasy  controverts  his 

opinion  on  fussils,  460—462 
Cardinal  Bourbon,  120, 121, 122, 176, 224, 

275 
Cardinal  ChatUlon,  21d,  229, 236, 238,  289, 

242 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  22, 187, 196, 2tt— 2M, 

340,421 
Casteluau,  the  Sieor  de,  15 

betrayal  of,  222 

Castille  de  Navarre,  Captain,  16, 17,  20 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  Queen,  167,  190, 

191, 196, 198, 216,  228, 234-287, 240, 242, 

243,338,340;  Palissy's  dedicatory  tetter 

to  her,  Sffl;  she  founds  ihe  Tmleries, 

841,  and  employs  Bernard  on  tlie  works, 

342 
Celsus,  study  of,  81 
Cerseau,  Jacques  de,  arebitect,  880 
Chabot,  Baron  de  Jamac,  214,292 
Chambers  of  the  delectable  garden,  822 
Chambord,  the  palace  of,  46 
Champagne,  27 

Chapclle  Biron,  was  Falisqr  bom  at,  8, 5 
Charente,  the,  68, 60 
Charles,  Maitre,  a  painter,  IM 
Charles  IX.,  King  of  FraiDoe,  234,286, 286, 

341,846,456 
Chateaubriant,  ediot  of,  193 
Chateigneraie,  Beignenr  de  la,  291, 292 
Ch&tillon,  Cardinal,  219, 229, 28S,  286, 289, 
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Casanlnes,  the  park  at,  Ftdiny  deovited, 

CliemicaLs,  experiments  with  for  the 

caiamel,  83, 35—87, 106—111, 132, 138 
Chemistry,  PaliMy's  resewohes  in,  314, 

460—454,463,464 
Ohemiatry,  cyrganio,  Faliasy's  researohes 

in,  96-96, 806-810, 372—382 
OltemistB  in  Falissy's  time,  87,  SB 
Gliild's  ]^y  during  civil  war,  246 
Cbildren  of  PaUssy,  115, 140, 202, 230, 345 
Chivalry  of  Ues,  the,  222 
Choisnin,  Pran^ois,  physician,  361 
Cisterns,  Palissy  on  the  use  of,  424 
City  of  Reftage,  his  design  for  a,  299, 300, 


Civil  war,  234, 241-247, 344 

Classics,  ancient,  study  of  the,  10, 24, 58, 

211, 213;  Palissy  unable  to  read  them, 

354,414 
Gbiy,  74,  75, 187, 138 

the  potter's,  166—168 

Clement,  M.,  physician,  352 

St.  Jaques,  assasdn,  477 

Clothes,  Palis^'s  critique  on.  231,  232 
Clouds,  their  philosophy  explained  l^ 

Palissy,  439 
Coal,  311 
Corner,  Palissy  maligned  as  a,  115 ;  coiners 

«s  aichemistfi,  465 
ColigDy,  Admiral,  195,  196,  218—220, 236, 

288—241, 838—340 
Colin,  Jaques,  secretarjr  to  Francis  I.,  26 

Sebastien,  physician,  201—203 

Collar,  every  beast's,  218 

Collardeau,  aittomey  of  Saintes,  120, 121, 

173 
College,  Calvin  at,  55 
Colours  used  by  Palissy  in  his  ware,  226, 

227,343 
Comedy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the, 

50 
Commentaries  of  Montluc,  the,  14 
Commission,  Palissy'8,to  survey  the  salt- 
marshes  of  Saintonge,  88, 95, 105 
Conch,  the,  in  the  salt-marshes,  100 
Concordat,  the,  41 
Conde,  the  Prince  of,  218, 220-224,  237, 

23S,  240—243, 838—340, 344 
Confiscated  land,  19, 190 
Cop,  Nicolas,  rector  of  university,  57, 68 
Coral  ointment,  210 
Oordier,  Maturin,  teacher  of  youth,  55 
Counsellor  of  Parliament,  Palissy's  ana- 
lysis of  a,  232 
Courlange,  Sieur  de,  456 
Courtain,  Germain,  physician,  352 
Cows  of  salt,  101 

Creditors,  a  meeting  of  Palissy's,  133, 134 
Cross-bowmen,  15 
Crotelles,  the  grottoes  of,  69 
Crottet,  M-,  pastor  at  Pons,  58 
Crystallography,  Palissy's  reseairches  in, 

313, 451-453 
Cup,  the  earthen,  which  made  Palissy  a 

potter.  72,  73, 82 ;  Italian  or  German  ? 

D. 
3)al  Bene,  M.,  at  Palissy's  lectures,  352, 
363 

Dan,  the  book  of,  178 


D'Andelot,  196,  219, 235, 288—241 
Dardois,  Montmorenci's  seeretaiy,  217 
Debt.  PaUssy  in,  86, 115, 181, 132-184    . 
Decalogue  tunpered  witii  by  the  Church, 

47 
Declaration  des  Abus  des  M^decims,  203 
Dedications  of  Palissy's  books,  296-^05, 

400-409,413—415 
De  la  Place,  minister  at  Saintes,  175, 178, 

179 
Delectable  garden,  Palis^s  pkn  of  a»  206, 

299,  315—328 
Delorme,  Philebert,  architect,  US,  84^ 

345,421—423 
Deluge,  Palissy  refutes  an  opinion  of 

Cardan  on  the  distribution  of  fossils  at 

the,  461, 464, 465 
De  Pleurs,  M.,  a  trader,  24 
Designs  of  Palissy  executed  in  his  we, 

139, 143, 144 
I^Estaples,  Jaques  Paber,  teacher  of 

children,  60 
D'HappeviUe,   the  alias  of  Calvin  in 

Saintonge,  58 
Dialogue,  Palissy's  works  all  written  in, 

307 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  189,  190,  197, 286;  her 

fayence,  198—200 
Diet  of  the  sick,  210, 211 
Discours  Admirables,  415—472 
Discussion  of  his  doctrine  courted  tiy 

Palis^,  348, 353,  418 
Dish.   i^e«Pa]i8sy-ware,aDd225,226 
Distilled  meat,  210, 211 
Doctors  of  medicine,  32—84 

Palissy's  supposed  dissertation 


on,  205-211 

Dog,  Palissy's  figuline  of  a,  295, 818 

Dordogne,  the  bore  in  the,  447 

Draper's  view  of  society,  the,  21—25 

Drawing,  Palissy's  skill  in,  7, 11, 78 

Dress,  45, 129.  231,  232 

Drouyn,  M.,  physician,  352 

Drugs,  experiments  with,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  white  enamel,  63, 85—87, 106 
—111,  132, 133 

Drugs,  the  apothecary's,  207 ;  misused  by 
the  physician,  210 

Drunkenness,  20 

Du  Chatel,  Pierre,  Bishop  of  l£a90n,  185, 
186 

Duguie,  Antoine  de  la,  doctor,  59 

Dupes  of  the  alchemists,  37, 455, 456 

Durer,  Albert,  149,  216 

Dwellings.  8,  9,  26,  26,  45,  46, 61, 841, 345, 


Earth,  Palissy's  theory  of  the,  427>-482 

Kepler's  theory  of  the,  430 

kmd  of  necessary  for  salt-marshes. 


Earth,  the  artist  in,  147—165 
Earthquakes,  Palissy's  theoxy  of,  811, 

429 
Earths,  Palissy  on  the  various  quality 

of,  98 
Ecouen,  the  chAteau,  decorated  1^  Pt- 

lissy,  214,  215, 227—230, 292 
Education  of  farm-labouren,  Palissy  on 

the,  128, 129, 303 
Electuaries  of  gems  and  glass,  210 
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Element,  Faliaay's  fifth,  463, 4M 

Elements,  the  four,  97, 450, 451 

Enamel,  Falias/s  search  for  the  white. 
78,  8»-88.  105—108;  disooveiyof,  109, 
110;  fturther  toils,  110—116,151—138; 
a  disaster  with  flints.  133—136 ;  with 
ashes,  136;  other  difficulties,  137,138, 
140-148;  snooess,  143.  144,  317^319, 
848 

Enamel.  Luca  della  Kohbia's,  80 

Enamelled  ctts^  the,  72,  73 ;  Italian  or 
German?  77 

EutropiuB,  St.,  subnrh  of  Saintes,  70 

Evaporation,  cudt-making  by,  assists  Fa- 
lissy  to  his  theory  of  springs,  104 

Every  beast's  collar,  218 

Evil  dsys,  the  naturalist  looking  out  on, 
261—270 

Experience  of  nature,  884—899 

'     F. 

Fsu  Seigneur  du,  80 

Falloppio,  anatomist,  460 

False  money,  Falissy  accused  of  making, 

116 
Family  of  Falissy.  the,  6, 67, 82, 83,  87, 88, 

105-110,  112-116,  131,  134,  135, 138- 

142 
Farel,63,64 
Farmers  of  tithes,  244 
Farming,  how  to  grow  rich  in,  370—883 
errors  in,  observed  by  Falissy, 

299;   his  advanced  opinions  on  the 

thebry  and  practice  of,  96—98, 128, 129 
Farm-labourers,  FaJissy  on  the  education 

of,  808, 872, 873 
Farthingales,  Falissy's  criticism  on,  232 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond  and  Gobet,  MM., 

their  assumed  discovery  of  Falissy's 

"first  book,"  200-211 
Fayence,  76 

of  Henry  II.,  198—200 

Fees  of  physicians  and  apothecaries,  33, 

207 
F6n6lon,  hi  Mothe,  diplomatist,  313, 847, 

848 
Fern  ashes  used  by  glass-workers,  9 
Fevers,  drink  forbidden  in,  209 
Fields,  Falissy  in  the,  126, 129, 138 
■  psalms  sung  in  the,  at  Saintes, 

183 
Figulines,  rustic,  139,  144, 160,  227,  295, 

818,  321, 346 
Filtering  of  water,  Falissy  on  the,  444 
Finance  at  court,  195,  218 
Fire,  subterranean,  Falissy  on,  427—431 
Fishermen  on  the  coast,  437 
Flint  in  straw,  observed  by  Palissy,  379 
Flints  in  the  furnace,  an  accident  with, 

133-135 
Flints,  the  nature  of,  393 
Floors,  Falissy  bums  his  in  the  furnace, 

114, 130 
Flowering  of  plants,  Falissy  on  the,  309 
FontaineMadame,  Palissy's  rustic  grotto, 

the,  230, 295 
Fontainebleau,  artists  of,  227 
Footman's  costume,  124 
Fop,  Palissy's  address  to  a,  231 
Forests,  glass-workers  in  the,  8, 9;  felling 

the,  21,  23,  125—127;  Falissy's  love  of 

the,  126 


Forms,  fossil,  Falissy  the  first  ndnnte 
student  of,  466 

Fortification,  a  study  in,  869—869 

Fortress,  Falissy's  design  for  an  impreg- 
nable, 299. 309, 329-335 

Fossils,  311— 313,  389-391,459;  previous 
opinions  concerning,  460—462;  ex- 
plained by  Palissy,  462-464,  468,  460; 
nis  minute  study  of  their  forms,  464 — 
466 ;  he  infers  ftrom  them  the  geological 
historv  of  the  Faris  basin,  466, 467 

Foucaud,  Jacques,  the  daught^  of^el- 
low-prisoners  with  FtJissy  in  the  Bas- 
tille, 475, 477 

Fouquet,  Francis,  a  prior,  69 

Fowls  distilled,  210, 211 ;  only  the  old  and 
tough  given  to  the  sick,  210 

Fracastoro,  460 

Francis  I..  King  of  France,  25,  41,  42. 
51—54, 184-186, 326 

Francis  II.,  King  of  France,  216, 223, 224 

Frauds  of  the  alchemists,  87*  456, 456 

Frenchman,  God  praised  as  a,  20 

Fuel,  the  potter's,  86, 112, 118;  Falissy 
uses  his  floors  and  furniture  as,  114,  ISO 

Fuel,  value  of  wood  as,  126—128 

Funeral  panegyric,  a,  186, 187 

Furnace,  the,  86,  86,  106—110;  Falis^ 
builds  his  own,  110,  HI;  difficulties 
with  it.  112— 115;  builds  another.  182; 
further  difficulties,  138,  134,  187, 188, 
140—143;  successful,  143, 144 

Furnaces  of  glass-workers,  8, 9, 106, 109 


Gabelle,  the,  89—95;  revolt  against,  in 
Saintonge,  191—193 

Gambling  in  camps,  20 

Garden  plans,  Palissy's,  at  Ecouen,  215, 
280,  295.  299 ;  at  Ghaulnes  and  else- 
where, 243;  at  the  Tuileries,  341—346 

Garden,  the  delectable,  Paliss^y's  design 
of,  298, 815—328 

Garonne,  the.  4, 68 

Gascon^,  14, 17, 20 

Gathering-grounds  for  water-supply  pro- 
posed first  by  Palissy,  4«^-446, 447 

Geneva,  Calvin  at,  63, 64 

Philebert  Hamelin  at,  178, 174 

Geography,  physical,  Palissy's  researches 
in,  424, 442 

Geology,  Palissy's  researches  in,  311— 314, 
385—396,  427—433, 440— 44S.  459—469 

Geometry,  Palissy's  knowledge  of,  29, 
262-264^  402 

German  pottery,  early,  77 

Germination  of  seeds,  Palissy  on  the,  98 

Gesner,  Conrad,  lettered  naturalist,  469, 
470 

Gibberish,  37 

Gimosac,  the  brother  at,  116, 121 

Girac,  Calvin  at,  68 

Glass,  corroded,  27, 313 

Glass-making,  6;  accounted  a  noble  art, 
6—8;  how  practised,  8— IO4  Palissy 
sets  out  with  the  practice  of,  11, 12, 21, 
26 

Glass-painter,  Palissy  a,  6,  11, 21, 29,  67, 
83. 88,  215,  229, 454 

Glass-workers,  homes  of  the,  8;  Palissy 
discovers  his  enamel  at  thdr  furnace, 
106, 109 
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Gobet  and  "FBxAta  de  St.  Fond,  MM., 

their  assumed  discovery  of  Falissy's 

"first  book,"  200-211 
Goitre,  Falissy  suggests  the  cause  of, 

426 
Gold,  alchemists*  ideas  concerning,  37, 

446-447 
Gold, i)otable,8Ud97-899, 468;  F^lis^y's 

book  against,  200, 201 
Gourmehn,  Etienne,  physician,  351 
GrandDiant,  le,  17 
Grand  vicars  in  Saintes,  119, 124, 181 
Greek  and  Latin,  PaUss/s  ignorance  of, 

10,  364,  414 ;  the  study  of  in  his  time, 

10,24,68,211,213 
Gringoire,  Pierre,  dramatist,  50 
Grotto,  Calvin's,  59 

FaUssy's  rustic,  at  Ecouen,  280,295 

at  theTuileries,346 

Guerin,  M.,  apothecary,  362 

Guise,  Cardinal  Charles,  de  Lorraine,  22, 

187. 196, 216-224, 340, 421 
Guise,  Duke  Francis  of,  187, 191, 197, 216 

—224.  338, 339 
Guise,  Duke  Francis,  his  son,  474 
Guoy,  Pierre,  sheriff  of  Saintes,  311 


Hac,  Nicolas,  trader,  24 

Hamelin,  Philebert,  173—178;  Palissy 

remonstrates  with  his  judges,  176, 194 
Harquebusses,  16, 18, 19 
Hatching  gold,  466 
Heads  of  a  judge  and  of  a  counsellor 

examined,  232. 233 
Hell  loose  in  Saintes,  246 
Henry  II.,  Khig  of  France,  186, 187, 189- 

191, 196—198, 326 
Henry  III..  Kingof  France,  346, 473-477 
Heretics,  character  of  the,  42,  48;  one 

burnt  at  Saintes,  116 

Hieroglyphi< ^— *-ologer*s,  35 

Hirscfivi^l,  the  potter.  77 

History,  Pslissy's  views  concerning,  117, 

118 
History  of  the  troubles  in  Xaintonge, 

117, 270-286 
Hohenheim,  Bombast  von,  31—36 
Homes  of  the  Glass-workers,  8, 9 

of  country  nobles,  26,  26 

Honour  of  an  artist,  the,  134, 136 

Hostages,  19 

House  of  Palissy  at  Saintes,  71, 72, 114, 

140—142 
How  to  grow  rich  in  farming,  370—383 
Hubert,  Bichard,  surgeon,  361 
Huguenot,  266;  Huguenot  and  Catholic, 

234 
Humiliation,  a  day  of,  62, 63 
Hydraulic  flutes,  Falissy's  scheme  of, 

320  321 
Hydraulic  surprises,  Palissy's  designs  for, 

324. 326 
Hydrostatics,   Falissy's   knowledge  of, 

420—422, 426.  438. 441, 443, 444 
Hymns  sung  in  the  fields  of  Saintonge, 

183, 230. 326-328 


lard,  the,  in  salt-marshes.  100, 101 
Ice.  Palissy  on  the  formation  of,  469 
Idle,  nothing  in  nature,  311 


Images,  the  revolt  against,  42 

worship  of,  47 

Impregiuible  fortress,  Falisqr's  design  of 

an,299,S00,d29-^»5 
Imprisonment  of  FaUssy,  247;  at  Bor- 
'  deaux,  289,  290;  in  the  Bastille,  476- 

477 
Innkeeper  of  Saintes.  a  trustftil,  181 
Institutes.  Calvin's.  68, 69. 61 
Interpretation,  personal,  of  his  doctrines 

offered  by  Palissy  to  aU  who  ask  for  it, 

418 
Inventions,  agricultural,  Palissy  on  the 

promotion  of.  129 
Islands,  the,  of  Saintonge,  68, 69, 99, 173 
Italian  potteiy,  77—82 
Italy,  the  French  wars  in,  14 


January.  1562,  the  edict  of,  287, 288 
Jarnac,  Baron  de,  214, 290—292 
Jason,  the  fable  of,  explained  by  alche- 
mists, 38 
Jasper.  Palissy  imitates.  148 
Joue.  Michel,  printer.  203 
Judge.  Falissy's  trial  of  a,  232 

K. 

Kepler's  theory  of  the  earth,  compared 

with  Pfdissy's,  430 
Kerver.  a  trader.  24 
Kiln,  the  potter's,  87 

the  Palissy,  at  Chapelle  Biront  6 

Kings  of  France  during  the  life  of  Palissy : 
Frauds  L,  26, 41,  42, 61—64, 184-186, 

326 
Henry  II.,  185,  187,  189-191, 196— 

198,326 
Francis  II..  216, 223. 224 
Charles  IX.,  234,  236,  288,  841,  846, 

466 
Henry  III.,  346. 478-477 


Laboratories,  Palissy  visits  the,  80, 36, 87 
Labourers,  Palissy  would  have  instructed 

in  philosophy.  803, 872—876 
Labyrinth,  the  salt-marsh  a»  102, 103 
Lade,  the  river,  4 
Ladies'  suburb,  the,  at  Saintes,  70 
Lamartine.  M.  de.  his  incorrect  account 

of  Palissy,  6,  6,  in  note 
L'Amoureux,  M.,  Palis^r's  doctor,  814 
Landowners,  duty  of,  to  labourers,  128, 

129 
La  Place,  M.  de,  minister  in  Sautes,  175, 

178, 179 
La  Benaudie,  Captain,  221 
Latin  and  Greek,  Palissy  ignorant  of, 

864, 414;  study  of,  24, 218;  by  doctors, 

211 
Launav,  Mathieu  de,  clamours  for  Fft- 

lissy's  execution,  4116 
Lautrec,  Marshal,  16. 16, 18, 20 
L'Avocat.  Henri,  trader.  24 
Lawyer,  Falissy's  examination  of  a,  282, 

233 
Lent  Lectures,  Falissy's,  349, 366 
Leonardo  da  Yinci  on  fossils,  460 
Lesage,  Charles,  doctor,  69 
LesGOt,  Pierre,  architect,  46 
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Lescan,16 

L'Etoile,  Pierre,  jtBRseonsiilt,  86 

L'H^liiiial,  ohMioellar,  296, 287. 4fi5 

Libounie.  125 

Jiohtenfels.  Coraeliiu  van,  maatL,  S2 

liebtg,  PaUumy  anticipates  aome  of  his 

doctrines,  98 
Lidge.  27 

Ligatures  in  suifieiy,  SBO 
liignidres,  OalTin  st,  87 
limoiiain,  27 

Lobel,  Mathias  de,  botanist.  352 
Locality  for  a  salt-marsh,  99 
L'Oisel,  Antoine,  mathfinatinian.  SBS 
Lorraine.  OardinaL  de,  22, 187, 196,  216— 

224,  S40.  421 
Lost  work,  Faliavy**,  212 
Lot,  the  river,  4 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  43,  44 
Louvre,  the,  46,  61, 341, 345 
Luther,  39;  proved  the  beast  in  Bevela- 

tions.  40 
Lying,  a  knight's  ethics  of,  222 


Madrid,  the  ch&teau,  348 
Magdalene,  M.  de  la,  physician,  861 
Magistrates  of  Saintes,  Palissy  pleads  for 

a  heretic  with  the,  176, 194 
Maigret,  Louis,  the  magnificent,  456 
Majolica,  78,82 
Majorca,  78 
Man  judged  by  Rule,  Sqoarei,  and  Ora- 

oibie,  a62-27«,  328-329. 282,  283 
Mainsion,  a  country,  25, 26 
Manure,  Palissy  explains  ibe  philosophy 

ofitsuse,  97,  98 
Manure  heaps.  803,  304, 308,  300, 874-382 
Maps,  Palissy  a  maker  of,  29, 95 
Marble,  27 
Marennes,66, 69, 119 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  43 
Mark.  Palissy's,  as  a  potter.  34/7 
Market  Hall,  at  Saintes,  Reformers  use 

the,  180, 181 
Mari,  Palissy  on  the  Me  of,  804,  468 
Jfacot,  psahns  of,  326 
Marriage  of  Palissy,  67 
Martyrs,  a  book  of,  llj9, 121 
Mason's  god,  the,  421 
Mass,  48,  59 

Maasaores,  184, 186, 239, 846,  846 
Mathematics,  a  chair  of,  founded.  353 
Mathurin,  Palissy's  aon,  280. 846. 847 
Mattioli,  Andrea.  480 
Maumusson.  448, 467 
Mayenne,  Duke  de,  476 
Mayor  of  Saintes,  the,  181 
Mazi^res,  Andr«  de  (de  3a  Ptause).  175, 

178,179 
Meat,  tough,  the  diet  of  the  sick.  210 
Medallions,  Palissy  makes,  131 
Medicine,  32—34, 2a&-331 
the  universal,  87;  iwe  of  gold 

in,  200,  201, 205, 206 
Mediolanum,  the  old  name  of  Saintes,  69 
M^ancthon,  89 
Melting  the  enamel.  112—115 
Mendoza,  Jean,  maitre  d*h6tel,  1S6 
Mercati.  phikaopher,  460 
Merlin,  trader,  24 
Messi^.  Jean,  lander.  24 


Meteorology.  Pdiflir's 


im4»; 


Meudon,  the  watarweite  of,  4S1«  4B2 
Midaii^  aervioes  at  Saintes.  180 

study,  56, 67 

Milaa,15 

Milon,  scholar,  352 

Mineralogy,  Palissy's  reaeaschoB  in,  asi^ 

397,450—454 
Minions,  theftnt.478 
Ministers  in  Saintes : 

Veron.  Philippe,  60,  IK 
Babinot,  Albert,  60, 119 
Hftmelin,  Phikbert,  173—176, 104 
De  la  PUce  (Andr6  deMiazl&rea),X75» 

178, 179 
Boissiere,  Claude  deia^  178.  179.181* 
182 
MiraQleB.  Relerman',  176 
Mirambeau,  Seigneur  de,  60 
MisAre.  M.,  physixiaa.  362 
Mithridate,  458 
MoidDB,  Refbrmad,  in  the  ialaiida    of 

Saintonge.  116, 119, 173 
Monpezat,  M.  de.  20 
Montluc,  Blaise  de.  I^pe  of  a  soldier,  13. 

14—20, 196,  245,  340 
Montmorenci,  the  Constable  Anne  de, 

Palissy's  chief  patron,  187—188,  191— 

193, 195—197, 214-216,  2id,  220,222,227, 

240,  289,  290,  206;   P^Oiasy's  letter  to 

him  prefixed  to  theJZee^ie  VerittMet 

302-305.  404-406.  336,  344 
Montmorenci,  the  Marshal,  his  axm,  ¥%• 

lissy's  dedication  of  a  book  to,  296,  SOI, 

400,403 
Montpellier,  27 
Montpensier,  Duke  de.  patron  of  PalisBy, 

289,290 
Moorish  potteiy,  78 
Morienne.  Tristan  de,  192, 198 
Morsel  of  benefice,  the,  232 
Moyen  d^  Devenir  Rune,  le,  294 
Mumners,  50 

Miu^no,  the  glass-works  of,  9 
Musical  movement  among  the  Firench 

Reformers,  183,  215,  230, 325—926 
Mythological  subjects  on  Palia^-arar€, 

216,  227 

Naples,  19 

Naturalist,  Palisay  %  11, 12. 95,  148. 144, 

225-227,  305,  306,  309—331,  860,  569, 

347—349,  353—856, 424-446 
Naturalist  looking  out  on  evil  days,  the, 

251—270 
Nature,  experience  of,  384—399 
Navarre,  Antony,  king«f.  2M,  2X7,  220, 

223,284-239,836 
Navarre,  Henry,  king  of,  475, 477 
rince  of,  19, 20 


Aai^aret  of,  23 


Navi^res,  canon  of  Saintes,  121 
Negroes  blackened  by  ateam,  431 
N^gfabours,  Palissy  mocked  by  his,  114, 

115, 134, 141 
Nemours,  the  Duke  de,  on  lying,  222 
Nesle,  chd.teau  of,  decorated  by  Palis^, 

343 
Niccdas,  Palissy's  von,  230, 845,  S47 
Nicole,  a  preacher.  120 


usfjyjsXs 
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IS^ionl,  the  fair  of,  2S2 

Nobles,  outlay  of,  on  alchemy,  37 ;  hold- 
ing church  lands,  42;  at  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  478, 474 

Ko^eret,  a  soMier,  246 

Notaries,  Palissy's  contempt  of,  141 

Noyon,  55,  67 

"Niincide,  Torre  della,  19 

Niiremberg,  77 

Nurse,  Pauesy's  children  at^  115 

of  Francis  I.,  figuline  sometimes 

so  called,  139 

Nutrition  of  plants,  Ptilifl^  on  the,  309, 
810,375 

O. 
OHvetsn,  56 

Olivier,  the  dmnceltor,  221 
Olleron,  the  island  of,  68. 119,  ISO,  467 
Opium  first  used  in  medicine,  32 
Ore,  Palissy  on  the  deposit  of,  452—464 
Orgaiuc  dlMmistry ,  researches  of  Palissy 

in,  96—98.  308—310, 372—382 
Orleans,  223,  224, 241,  242 
Oysters,  a  belief  coneeraing,  436 

P. 

Pacard,  Guillamne.  physician,  352 

Punter,  Palissy  a,  29, 72, 73,  m,  135, 136 

Paiot,  M^  apothecary,  352 

Palaeontology,  researohes  of  Palissy  in, 
311,  312,  S88-891, 459, 462.  464, 468 

Palings,  Palissy  bums  his,  in  the  Air- 
naiee,  114, 130 

Palissy  family,  the,  6, 6, 347 

Paussy,  Bebstajkd  : 

1509.  Date  of  birth,  3, 481, 482 ;  question 
ofbirthplaoe,4,5;  parentage,  5; 
educated  as  a  glass -painter,  6, 11 ; 
nature  of  the  art,  7, 8;  character 
of  his  early  edueation,  9, 11 ;  sets 
out  on  his  travels  as  an  artisan 
or  artist,  12 ;  condition  of  society 
in  his  time,  12—64;  its  influence 
upon  his  character,  13, 30. 


1538. 


1543. 


1544. 


1546. 


Settles  «t  Baintes,  and  marries,  67 ; 
Saintes  in  his  time,  68—71;  his 
means  of  li^dng,  72;  is  shown  a 
foreign  «najnelled  cup,  72,  and 
conceives  the  design  of  disco- 
vering how  to  make  others  like 
it,  73 ;  the  art  of  pottery  in  his 
time,  73—82;  struggles  for  the 
discovery  of  white  enamel,  82— 
88;  and  attendant  household 
cares.  84. 86, 88. 

Appointed  to  survey  tte  salt- 
marsHes  of  Saintonge,  88, 89, 95 ; 
meafning  of  the  app<nntment, 
89—94;  begins  to  show  what  he 
hafi  learnt  from  a  dose  etudy  of 
nature  out  of  doors,  95—96;  his 
aecount  of  the  marshes,  98—105. 

S«sumes  and  oontinnes  the  search 
for  white  enamel,  105—116;  at- 
tendant household  cares,  106— 
116. 

While  engaged  in  this  struggle 
avows  his  neresy  and  assists  in 


establishiDg  a  Beformed  worship 
in  Saintes,  116—125;  his  intense 
love  of  the  woods  and  fields,. 
126—128 ;  chafes  at  the  ignorance 
of  the  farmers,  129;  continues 
his  struggle  for  the  discovery  of 
white  enamel,  130—135. 

1549.  A  beginning  of  success,  136;  conti- 
nued toil  and  housefaxdd  care, 
136—142. 

1567.  ApiHrentioeship  complete.  Results 
attained,  143, 144, 225, 226. 
Illustration  of  his  life  as  a  Potter, 
from  his  works,  147—168. 

1546.  Takes  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reform  movement  in 
his  town,  171—183,  and 

1557.  appeals  privately  as  an  avowed  he- 
retic to  the  magistrates  who  con* 
demn  one  of  the  preachers,  176. 
Publishes  a  book  in  or  near  this 
year,  200— 212.  Sees 

1561.  the  Church  of  Saintes  in  full  pros- 

perity, 182,  183,  and  en«kges 
upon  works  at  Eoouen  for  Mont- 
morenci,  and  elsewhere  for  other 
patrons,  213— 216, 225— 230.  The 
troubles  of  France,  184  —  198, 
217—224,  234—242,  overwhelm 
the  Reformers  in  Saintonge,  243 
—245,    and  the  plain-speaking 

1562.  (230—234)  Palissy  is  arrested  and 
sent  for  execution  to  Bordeaux, 
246,247. 

Illustration  of  his  life  as  a  In- 
former, from  his  works,  251—285. 

1662.  Relieved  from  prison  at  the  inter- 
cession of  noble  employers,  by 
being  appointed  Potter  to  the 
Queen,  and  so  removed  as  a 
royal  servant  ftom  provincial 
jurisdiction,  Palissy  returns  to 
Saintes,  293,  and  «oon  after- 
wards 

1563.  publishes  a  book,   224—335,  con- 

taining his  opiniMison  a^cul- 
ture,  308—312,  stones,  springs, 
salts,  312, 313,  an  account  of  his 
delectable  garden,  315— 329,  and 
his  design  for  an  impregnable 
fortress  as  dty  of  refuge  in  those 
troublous  times,  830—835.  In 
the  dedications  to  this  book, 
291—305,  and  in  its  substance, 
329.  he  boldly  rq)eats  the  matter 
of  his  heresies.    Soon 

1564.  afterwards,     he    removes    from 

Saintes  to  Paris,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  Catherine  de  Medicis 
m  the  works  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  Tuileries,  343— 
346. 
1665.  Established  in  Paris,  he  throws 
open  his  natural  history  mu- 
seum and  delivers  in  it  difi- 
courses,  349,  before  the  learned 
men  of  the  capital,  349—858, 
upon  his  researches  mto  nature. 
Having  continued  to  do  this  for 
Beveral  years,  and  finding  his 
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<n>ixiioii8  uncontroTerted,  he  pub- 

1580.  at  FwishiB  iMt  book,  odnteinixig 
the  mature  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations  into  nature,  856. 
Illustrations  of  his  life  as  a  natu- 
ralist, fh>m  his  works,  859-409. 

1680.  His  last  book  contains  disooTeries 
which  place  him  in  the  first 
rank  among  philosophers.  41J^ 
472,  but  under  a  firivolous  king, 
472—474,  whom  the  orthodox 

1585.  pester  for  the  death  of  a  heretic, 
476,  he  is  thrown  in  his  old  age 
into  the  Bastille,  475,  where  he 

1589.      dies.  477 

Palisqr,  the  wife  of,  67, 82, 83, 87, 88, 106— 
115, 131. 184. 135. 138-142 

Palissy.  Mathurin,  Bernard's  son,  230, 
345,346 

Falissy,  Xicohu.  280, 845, 846 

other  children  of  Bernard,  115, 

140,202 

Pali89y.ware.143,  144,216,  226-227,  229, 
280. 295, 296, 843, 847 

Paracelsus,  81—36 

Par6,  Ambroise,  surgeon,  849—851 

Paris,  Palissy  in,  846-856 ;  his  third  book 

Sublished  at,  355;  imprisonment  and 
eath  there  in  the  Bastille,  475—^7 
Paris  basin  of  geologists,  Palissy  first 

describes  the,  466 
Parliaments  of  France,  the,  120, 177, 194, 

292,293 
Parthenay,  Anne  de,  friend  of  PaUs^, 

218,  214 
Psstors  at  Saintes: 

Philippe  V6ron,  60. 116;  Albert  Ba- 
binot,60,119;  Philebert  Hamelin, 
178—178,  194;  Audr4  de  Mazi^res 
(de  la  Place),  175, 178. 179 ;  Claude 
de  la  Boissiere,  178. 179, 181. 182 
Patrons  of  Palissy,  213—215,  289,  291, 302 
Pavia.  siege  of,  17 
Pedro  de  Navarre,  Don,  16, 17, 20 
Pena,  Pierre,  botanist,  852 
People,  condition  of  the  common,  22, 28, 

41, 42, 48, 197, 198 
Perigord,  3,  4, 6,  27 
Perissac,  Seigneur  de,  175 
Persecution,  religious,  46,  51—58, 67, 62, 

116-125, 178-185, 194, 198, 218, 222, 239 

—241,  243-247,  474-477 
Petrifactions,  313,    894—896;    Palis^'s 

theory  of,  462—464 
Philebert  Hamelin,  pastor  at  Saintes,  178 

—178, 194 
Philosophers,  30—88 
Philosopher's  stone,  Palissy  ridicules  the, 

455 ;  argues  that  it  would  be  no  gain  if 

discovered,  457 
Philosophy,  need  of  instruction  in,  for 

hibourers,  803, 372—375 
Physical  geography,  Palissy's  observa- 
tions in,  424-442 
Physiology,  vegetable,Palissy*8  researches 

in.  309, 810, 875, 385,  471 
Pieces,  rustic,  139, 143. 144, 160, 225-227, 

230,  295, 318, 321,  345 
Pills.  32 
Pipes,  Palissy  on  water-supply  by,  425 


Placaids  of  his  lectures,  Palissy's,  364 
Place,  M.  de  hw  pastor  in  Saintes,  175, 178, 

179 
Plan  of  a  salt-marsh,  101 
Planche.  Begnier  de  la,  21 
Plantations,  Palissy  on  the  importance 

of,  127, 128 
Phmts,  nutrition  of,  Pslisqr  on  the,  309» 

810, 376 
Plants,  Palissy's  love  for,  126 
Pliny,  study  of.  by  naturalists,  81, 469 
Plurality  of  salts,  Falissy  on  the,  96-98 
Poisoned  wells,  the  belief  in,  423 
Poissy,  colloquy  of,  237 
Poitiers,  60 

Poitou,  27 ;  earth  of,  187 
'  a  physician  of,  201 

Pons,  Antoine,  Sire  de,  patron  of  Palisay, 

213,  214,  290,  291, 413-416 
Pont,  Jean  du,  physician,  892 
Pontalais,  Jean  du.  player,  50, 61 
Pool-water,  PaUssy  on,  424 
Pope,  infiuence  of  the,  in  France,  40, 41^ 

Porcelain,  74 

Potter,  Palissy's  father  not  a,  5 ;  Palissy 

hires  a,  131, 132 
Potter's  clay,  the,  166-168 
Pottery  in  France  before  Palissy,  73—75 

hard  and  soft,  76. 119 

Palissy's  labour  m  the  art  of,  73, 

82—88,   105—115,   131—133,    186—146; 

character  of  his  ware,  143, 144, 215, 225 

—227,  229.  230,  295,  296,  343,  347;  fa- 

yence  of  Henry  II.,  198—200 
Practice,  professional,  origin  of  the  term, 

35 
Practice  and  theory,  416, 417 
Prayers,  244 
Preaching,  49,  51, 125, 126, 172,  178,  180, 

181 
Predictions,  85, 178 
Preface,  Palissy's  to  the  Beeepte  Ve- 

ritable,  400-409 
Preface,  Palissy's  to  the  JHseows  Ad- 

mirables,  413—418 
Prescriptions,  consideration  before  writ« 

ing,  208 
Prescriptions,  if  long,  foolish,  209,  210, 

458,459 
Presidial  courts,  195, 282 
Price  of  Palissy-ware,  343 
Prieur,  sculptor,  229 
Primaudaye,  the  brothers,  353 
Principles,  the  three  supposed  chemical, 

450 
Prison,  Brother  Bobin's  escape  firom,  121 

—124 
Prison,  Philebert  Hamelin  in,  175—178 

Palissy  in,  at  Bordeaux.  247 

Paris,  475-477 


Prognosis,  false,  of  physicians,  209 

Protestants,  39 

Psalm,  the  hundred  and  fourth,  suggest 

the  delectable  garden,  325—328 
Psalms  sung  in  the  fields  of  Saintes,  183 
Psyche,  fable  of,  on  glass,  by  Palissy,  212 
Pumps,  Palissy  on,  419—421 
Pyrenees,  the,  27 


S-: 


Queen  Catherine  of  Medids,  187,  19 
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191, 196, 198, 216, 228,  284-237, 210,  242, 
243 ;  Palissy s  dedicatory  letter  to,  801, 
888,  840;  founds  the  Tnileries,  841; 
employs  Falissy  on  the  works,  342 

B. 

Ba£BbeUe-ware,  81, 82 
Bainbow,  Falissy  accounts  for  the,  466 
Bomasseur.  le,  in  Saintonge,  60, 119 
Beader,  Pidissy  to  his,  803-805, 406—409, 

416-418 
Beeepte  Veritable,  the,  293-835 
Beformation,  the,  in  France,  39—64, 198 

—196, 198 
Beformation,  the,  in  Saintonge,  116— 

126 
Beformation,  the,  in  Salutes,  171—182 ; 

dominant  there,  188,  244;  violently 

checked,  245-247 
Beftige,  Falissy's  city  of,  299,  800,  829— 

885 
Bemonstrance  of  Palissy  with  the  judges 

who  condemned  Hamelin,  176 
Bemoval  to  Paris,  Palissy's,  835, 342 
Benier,  Lieutenant-general,  69 
Beproduction  constant  in  nature,  313 
Beux,  ch&teau  of,  adorned  by  Palissy, 

843 
Bevelation,  use  made  of  the  Book  of,  40 
Beyenues  wasted  by  the  crown,  196, 218 
Bhien,  Marquis  de,  99 
Bichard,  Master,  surgeon  to  the  king, 

361 
Biocreux,  M.,  on  the  enamelled  cup,  77 
Bobbi^uca  della,  79—81, 199 
Bobin,  Brother,  120—125 
Bobert,  Pierre  (OUvetan).  56 
Bochefoucault,  Count  de  la,  214, 246,  844 
Boohelle,  Palissy's  printer  at,  202,  298 
Bocks,  the,  at  Saintes,  70 
Bondelet,  Guillaume,  naturalist,  465, 466 
Bonsard  and  Delorme,  422, 423 
Bouen,  336 
Bustle  basins,  Palissiy's,  143,  144,  160, 


Bustio  figulines,  Paliss/s,  139, 144,  160, 

227.  295, 318, 821,  823, 346 
Bustic  fountains,  Palissy's,  230, 295 
grotto  of  the  Tuileries,  845.    Bee 

also  Delectable  Garden 

R. 
Sacrament,  real  presence  in  the,  46, 47 

Oalvm's,  in  the  grottoes  of 

Grotelles,  60 
Sacramentaires,  47,  51—68 
Saget,  Michel,  at  Palissy's  lectures,  853 
Saintes,  Palissy  settles  at,  67,  70;  de- 
scribed, 69—72,  424;  scandal  against 
Palissy  in,  116 ;  heretics  burnt  ai,  116, 
125;  beginning  of  Beform  movement  in, 
171—173;    progress,  173-182;  it  be- 
comes dominant  there,  183;   Saintes 
during  civil  war,  243—247;  after  the 
outbreak.  293;  Palissy  quits,  335,  342 
Saintonge,  history  of  the  troubles  in,  117, 
270-285;  Calvin  takes  refuge  in,58— 
60;  beginning  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in,  118,119;  persecution  in,  118,120— 
125 ;  felling  tne  woods  of,  125, 126 ;  re- 
volt against  gabelle  in,  191—198 


Saintonge,  earth  of,  137, 188 

Sal  sapientum,  37 

Saligny,  Marquis  de,  362 

Salle,  M.  de  la,  physician,  362 

Salt,  the  tax  on,  89— 96 

Salt-making  of  Saintonge,  69, 89, 98—105; 
helps  Palissy  to  a  discoveir,  439 

Salts,  plurality  and  use  of  in  nature, 
96-98,  310, 463, 464 ;  in  springs,  426, 427 

Sanxay,  Pierre,  296 

Savoy,  Louisa  of,  43, 44 

Scripture  pieces  on  Palissy-ware,  216 

Sea,  Palissy  explains  why  it  is  salt,  438 ; 
describes  its  movements,  484—436 

Sea-level,  Palissy  observes  and  argues 
upon  variations  of,  467, 468 

Sea-shore,  Palissy  by  the,  331,  361—364, 
434-437,447 

Search  for  the  white  enamel,  73,  82—88, 
106—116. 131—144 

Seeds,  Palissy  explains  the  use  of  manure 
to,  97 

S^ier  pleads  against  persecution,  194, 
196 

Sellidre.  grand  vicar  of  Saintes,  124 

Serlio,  architect,  46 

Serpent,  the  musical  instrument  in- 
vented, 326, 327 

Shells,  the  species  of,  on  Palissy-ware,  144 

petrified,  313, 394-396, 462-464 

Singing  of  hymns  in  the  fields  of  Saintes, 
183,  230, 825-328 

Sixteen,  the  conclave  of,  475 

Skull  of  Paracelsus,  the,  34 

Slashed  hose,  Palissy  cnticises,  231 

Snow,  27 

Soils,  Palissy  on  the  study  of,  by  farmers, 
808, 471 ;  by  physical  geographers,  441 

Soldier's  Bible,  the,  14 

Sons  of  Palissy,  the,  230,  345, 346, 847 

Sorbonne,  the,  44 

Soubize,  the  rocks  of,  467 

Spa  waters,  27 

Springs,  the  theory  of,  discovered  by  Pa- 
lissy, 813. 419, 432-446 ;  quality  of,  426, 
427;  opinions  of  others  on  the  origin 
of,  432. 483. 437, 439, 442 ;  use  made  of 
Bernard's  knowledge,  392, 393 

Springs,  thermal,  Palissy  on,  427, 428, 431 
medicinal,  27;   Palissy  on  the 


use  of,  430;  credulity  of  others  on  the 
same  subject,  431 

Stage,  the,  60 

Steam  power  observed  by  Palissy,  429, 
430 ;  supposed  by  i.  *m  to  act  within  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  4.  *<.  429, 431 

Steam,  subterranean,  ou'lets  of,  Palissy 
and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  express  the  same 
opinions  concerning,  431 

Stones,  Palissy  on  the  formation  of,  311 
—314,  459—468;  such  doctrines  here- 
tical, 386 

Stoneware  of  Beauvais,  75 

Strata  of  the  earth,  observations  of  Pa- 
lissy on  the,  441 ;  he  notices  their  sub- 
aqueous deposit,  453 

Study  at  night.  56 

in  fortification.  Palissy's,  859—369 

Style  of  Palissy  as  an  author,  306,  307 ; 
his  careful  correction  of  himself,  449, 
450 
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xsrax. 
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Surface  drainaget  Paliaqr  on,  419,  SBSS, 

413-446 
Surgery,  state  of  military,  18, 19, 380^  351 
Surrelh,  Jean,  208 
Surveyor,  Palissy  a,  29, 67 ;  his  sorrey  of 

the  salt-marshes  of  Saintonge,  88,  95. 

98-106 


Tablecloth,  a  Reformed  pastor's,  179 

Taillcbourg,  the  chateau,  245 

Talents,  Palissy  applies  the  parable  of 

the,  472.  296»  297.  299,  303, 305, 4ia 
Tarbes,  Palissy  at,  27 
Taxation,  89,  95, 191—193 
Terrace  of  Palissy's  delectable  gsrden, 

the,  322 
Theory  and  practice,  416. 417 
Thermal  springs  explained  by  PaUa^y, 

427,  428,  431 
Tillet,  Louis  du,  canon,  68 
Titiies,  41.  48,  244 
Tools,  agricultural,  Palissy  on,  129 
Toulouse,  60, 181 
Town,  a  fortified,  Palissy's  design  of,  289, 

300,329-335 
Towns,  glass  ftimaces  excluded  £roiB,9 
Trade,  23,  24;  tricks  of,  232 
Trees,  Palissy's  love  of,  126 
Trenches,  soldiers  in  the,  19 
Trial  pieces,  Palissy's,  106—111 
Trithcmius,  Abbot,  32 
Triumvirate,  the,  236 
Trustworthy  receipt,  Palissy's,  293—335 
Tuileries,  building  of  the,  228,421—423; 

Palissy  employed  there,  341, 342 
Tuileries,  Master  Bernard  of  the,  343— 

346,  474 


University  of  Paris,  66—68 

Bourges,  66,  67 

Urchin  ^ellB,  petrified,  obsenred  by  R^ 
lissy,  31^ 


Vaches  de  Sel,  101 

YapomsB,  Palissy  observes  their  use  in 

nature,  439 
Vassy,  massacre  of,  239 
Taudois  massacre,  184, 186 
Yaux,  Jean  du,  his  child  rebsptised,  175 
Vegetable  physiology,  researches  of  P^ 

lissy  in.  309,  310,  375, 386,  471 
Vegetation,  Fialissy's  theory  of,  96—88, 310 
; geography  of,  observed  by 

Venice  glasses,  9 
Ventilation  in  sick-rooms,  208 
Vernou,  Jean,  Beformer,  60, 173 


Yeron,  PMEippe^  partor  im  Suntonge,  60, 

119 
Yerrerie,  the  art  of.  6;.  aeeoantedf  nMe, 

6—8;  bow  practised,  8—19;    Ptiita^ 

bred  to.  6, 11, 21, 29,  67. 83,  88,  215.  229, 

454 
Verse-making,  Latin,  at  school,  2i 
Yeyrel,  Sunud,  of  Sointes,  apotIn6HT> 

225 
Yieilleville,  Marshal*  222 
Viret,  Jean,  mathematician,  363 
Vitravius,  the  stwdy  of,  228 ;  by  VtiSmr, 

230 
Volcanoes,  Palissy's  theory  of,  4S7--481 

W. 
Wagesv  a  servant's,  Palissy  pavs  wiUi  bis 

dottles,  138 
Ware,  Palissy,  143, 14^  21%  225-28r,  229, 

230,  296,  296,  343^  347 
Waste  lands,  23 

Wat«r,  cougdative  (Palissy's  filtt  ele- 
ment), aoa  exhala^e,  or  eommoB»  4B3, 

454 
Water  of  dTstdifntton,  Palia^y  obeervea 

the,  451 
Water-supply,  PSriSssy  on,  419--4i21r48i— 

426, 443—446 ;  offers  to  make  a  gatiMr- 

ing-gronnd  for  the  town  of  Brooage, 

447 
Waterworks  in  gardens,  Palisaj^s  deajgna 

fmr,  315, 316.  319—321, 323—825 
Well-water,  Palis^  on,  423— 427,444-446 
Wells,  the  origin  of,  442 
White  enamel,  PaBssy  labours  for  the 

discoveiy  of,  73, 82—88, 106—115,  181— 

142;  successfoi  resolis^  143,  14dk,  SI7— 

319,343 
Wife  of  Palissy,  the,  67, 82, 88,  87, 98, 196 

—115, 131, 134, 136, 138—142 
Wild  fbuntains,  446 
Windows,  painted,  21, 26 
Wine-coolers,  natural,  319 
Wood  as  fuel,  9, 22;  waate  of. 

fbrests,  21 ;  vast  quantity  na 

salt-marshes,  104  195;  itsvatae,  12S— 

128 
Wood-oatting,  snson  foTy  SOS' 
Woods,  glasi-workers  in  the.  8. 9;  fdling 

the,  21.  23, 125—127 ;  TalSaBfa  lore  of 

the,  126 
Workshop,  Palissy's,  at  Saintes,  141, 142 
Wormwood,  Santome,  69;  given  by  Bi- 

lissy  to  his  children,  149 


\Zainte8  and  Xaintonge.  SeeSmnbeBwad 
Saintonge 
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Z,  a  fbnd  alboal  the  letter,  474 
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